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PREFACE. 


Two  years  have  now  passed  since  a  public  meeting  was  held  in 
the  town  of  Wantage,  on  the  25th  of  October  1849,  to  celebrate 
the  Jubilee  or  thousandth  year  since  the  birth  of  king  Alfred  the 
Great 

At  that  festival,  twenty  thousand  of  our  fellow-countrymen  were 
met  together,  and  the  whole  town  presented  an  appearance  of 
mirth  and  hohday.  A  select  number  of  one  hundred  persons 
dined  together  at  the  Alfred's  Head,  and  their  chairman  was 
Charles  Eyston  esq.  of  Hendred  House,  near  Wantage,  a  true 
English  gentleman  and  both  in  heart  and  name  a  thorough  Anglo- 
Saxon*  At  that  meeting,  attended  by  guests  from  every  part  of 
England,  and  from  America — that  hopeful  mother  of  future 
Anglo-Saxons,  as  well  as  from  Germany,  that  ancient  cradle  of  our 
common  race, — surrounded  with  banners  of  every  hue,  with 
trophies,  legends  arfd  memorials,  it  was  declared  to  the  world  that 
the  name  of  Alfred,  who  on  that  spot  first  saw  the  light,  should 
not  be  forgotten.    At  that  meeting  it  was  resolved  : 

That  a  JUBILEE  EDITION  oj  the  Works  of  King  Alfred 
THE  Great,  ztnth  copious  literary,  historical,  and  pictorial  illustra- 
tions; should  be  immediately  undertaken,  to  be  edited  by  the  most 
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competeni  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  who  might  be  willing  to  combine 
jar  such  a  purpose. 

This  noble  design  immediately  revived  the  hopes  which  all 
English,  and  indeed  all  Anglo-Saxon,  scholars  had  so  long  enter- 
tained,—that  they  might  at  last  see  the  valuable  writings  of  the 
great  king,  whom  Old  England  called  her  Hero  and  her  Darling, 
united  into  one  collection,  worthy  of  their  author,  and  of  the  people 
who  owe  to  him  their  arts,  arms,  and  civilization. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  learned  societies,  which  are 
engaged  in  investigating  the  early  history  and  antiquities  of  this 
country,  and  in  publishing  the  most  valuable  documents  and  re- 
cords of  every  description,  had  repeatedly  taken  into  consideration 
such  a  plan  j  that  a  few  of  the  first  and  most  profound  scholars  in 
Saxon  history  and  literature  had  intended  to  do  the  same ;  and 
that  transcripts  of  several  of  Alfred's  works  had  been  made  by 
various  persons,  and  were  actually  almost  ready  for  the  press. 
Owing,  however,  to  various  circumstances,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  detail,  neither  societies  nor  private  individuals  had  been 
able  to  carry  this  design  into  execution.  What,  however,  public 
societies  and  private  persons  have  failed  to  do,  is  now  on  the  verge 
of  accomplishment,  after  the  revolution  of  one  of  those  eras  which 
often  inspire  mankind  to  feelings  that  otherwise  would  have 
slumbered. 

The  Jubilee  Edition  might  have  been  offered  to  the  public 
without  any  preliminary  observations  whatever ;  for  the  works 
themselves  would  have  told  their  own  story,  and  sufficiently  have 
indicated  the  mind  of  their  great  author.  But,  as  many  of  our 
readers  were  before,  possibly,  ignorant  even  of  the  fact  that  King 
Alfred  has  left  behind  him  numerous  writings  in  the  Saxon  or  Old 
English  language,  it  may  not  be  lost  time  to  notice  them  in  this 
preface  with  such  remarks  as  may  serve  to  point  out  the  circum- 
stances w^hich  give  to  them  their  value  and  render  them  so  inte- 
resting to  all  Englishmen. 

The  first  peculiarity  of  King  Alfred's  writings  is  the  remarkable 
fact  that  they  are  all  written  in  the  old  EngUsh  language.  This 
circumstance  alone  places  them  above  both  praise  and  blame.  In 
the  ninth  century,  when  all  the  rest  of  Europe  was  dark  as  night, 
and  the  light  of  the  mind  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  extinguish- 
ed ainong  men  for  ever,  there  was  found,  in   England,   a  man 
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whose  soul  shone  through  that  thick  darkness,  and  that  individual 
was  a  king,  engaged  in  a  long  course  of  more  cruel  warfare  than 
the  most  warlike  kings  and  generals  of  all  former  times  had  ever 
hefore  accomplished, — and  that  man  had  grown  to  be  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  old  before  he  had  ever  learned  to  read  at  all !  To 
praise  such  a  wonderful  man  is  to  gild  the  rainbow  or  to  paint  the 
Kly ! — ^to  criticise  his  writings  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  admire, 
would  be  unjust  towards  their  author,  who  had  no  model  to  copy, 
no  rules  to  follow,  and  who  was  forced,  in  the  intellectual  sterility  of 
his  age,  not  to  imitate  what  had  gone  before,  but  to  carve  out 
models  for  those  who  should  come  after  hinlT  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  works  of  King  Alfred  give  us  a  magnificent  idea  of  his 
superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  world  :  for  he  was  the  inventor,  if 
we  may  use  the  expression,  of  a  vernacular  literature.  His  writings 
are  not  stored  up  in  the  obscurities  of  monkish  Latin,  of  which  it 
is  hard  to  say  whether  the  trouble  of  reading  it  or  of  writing  it  is 
the  greater :  but  they  were  written  in  plain  English,  which  the 
plough-boy,  as  he  whistled  his  way  to  the  furrow  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wantage,  might  have  read  with  ease,  and  with  profit.  And 
what  adds  to  the  merit  of  these  works  is  the  ascertained  fact,  that 
the  king  of  England  was  working  alone  at  that  time  in  pioneering 
and  opening  the  road  to  a  national  literature.  All  besides  himself 
were  grinding  in  the  heavy  mill  of  the  Fathers  and  the  Schoolmen, 
putting  forth  to  the  world  masses  of  literary  rubbish,  which,  with- 
out doing  one  atom  of  good  to  mankind,  swelled  the  libraries  of 
the  monasteries,  entailing  a  load  of  mental  tribulation  on  posterity 
for  centuries  to  come. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  writings  which  employed  the 
pen  of  a  great  prince,  who  was  to  found  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  empire  that  the  world  has  yet  beheld  ?  The  reader  will 
see  in  these  volumes  what  were  the  writings  of  the  king.  They 
extend  to  almost  every  kind  of  learning  then  known,  or  rather,  it 
may  be  said  they  reach  even  beyond  the  utmost  excellence  of  all 
contemporary  learning.  They  comprise  Poetry,  History,  Geogra- 
phy, Moral  Philosophy,  and  Legislation  ;  and  they  form,  in  fact, 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  Anglo-Saxon  Literature.  It  is  no 
disparagement  to  these  writings,  that  they  are  mostly  paraphrases 
of  ancient  Latin  authors.  This  peculiarity  was  the  necessary  result 
of  the  ignorance  in  which  the  whole  English  nation  were  then 
sunk.    We   may  see,  in  the  words  of  Alfred  himself,  found   in 
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his  own  works^  the  lamentable  state  of  degradation  to  which  tha 
national  learning  was  reduced. 

BeasoD  !  thou  knowest  that  covetousness  and  the  possession  o{  this  earthlj 
power  I  did  not  well  like,  nor  strongly  desired  at  all  this  earthly  kingdom,  but, 
oh !  I  desired  materials  for  the  work  that  I  was  commanded  to  do.  This  w^ 
that  I  might  unfractiously  and  becomingly  steer  and  rule  the  power  conunitte4 
to  me — What !  thoa  knowest  that  no  man  may  show  any  craft  or  rule,  nor  stecf] 
any  power  without  tools  and  materials.  There  are  materials  for  every  craft,  with- 
out  which  a  man  cannot  work  in  that  crafL 

These  are  the  materials  of  a  king's  work,  and  his  tools  to  govern  with ;  thai. 
HE  HAVE  HIS  LAND  FULLY  PEOPLED  ;  that  he  should  havc  his  prayermen,  and 
armymen,  and  workmen.  What !  thou  knowest  that  without  these  tools  no  king 
may  show  his  skill. 

These  are  also  his  materials,  that  with  these  tools  he  should  hare  provision 
for  these  three  classes,  and  their  provision  then  is,  land  to  inhabit,  and 
gifts,  and  weapons,  and  meat,  and  ale,  clothes,  and  what  else  that  these  three 
classes  need ;  nor  can  he  without  these  keep  his  tools ;  nor  without  these  tools 
can  he  work  any  of  those  things  that  it  is  commanded  to  him  to  do. 

I  wish  you  to  know  that  it  often  occurs  to  my  mind  to  consider,  what  manner 
of  wise  men  there  were  formerly  in  the  English  nation,  both  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, and  how  happy  the  times  then  were  among  the  English,  and  how  the  kings, 
who  then  had  the  government  of  the  people,  obeyed  God  and  his  written  will,  how 
well  they  behaved  both  in  war  and  peace,  and  in  their  domestic  government,  and 
how  they  prospered  in  knowledge  and  in  wisdom.  I  considered  also  how  earnest 
God's  ministers  then  were,  as  well  about  preaching  as  about  learning,  and  about 
all  the  service  which  they  did  to  God,  and  men  came  from  foreign  countries  to 
seek  wisdom  and  doctrine  in  this  land,  and  how  we  who  live  in  these  times  aw 
now  obliged  to  go  abroad  to  get  them.  To  so  low  a  depth  has  learning  fallen 
among  the  English  nation,  that  there  have  been  very  few  on  this  side  of  the 
Humber,  who  were  able  to  understand  the  English  of  their  service,  or  to  turn  an 
epistle  out  of  Latin  into  English ;  and  I  know  there  were  not  many  beyond 
the  Humber  who  could  do  it.    There  were  so  few,  that  I  cannot  think  or 

ONE  ON  THE  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  THE  ThaMES,  WHEN  I  FIRST  BEGAN  TO  REIGN  I 

It  is  now  OUT  pleasing  task  to  notice  the  means  to  which  Alfred 
liad  recourse  in  order  to  remedy  the  evil.  And  here,  also,  he  shall 
tell  in  his  own  words,  the  designs  which  his  master  mind  con- 
ceived and  executed  : — 

I  ^lled  to  mind  [says  he],  that  the  law  was  first  written  in  the  Hebreir 
tongue,  and  that,  when  the  Greeks  learned  it,  they  translated  it  into  their  own 
language,  besides  many  other  books.  And  after  them  the  Latins,  when  they 
learoed  it,  translated  it,  by  means  of  wise  interpreters,  into  their  own  language, 
as  all  ether  Christian  people,  too,  hi^ve  tamed  some  part  of  it  also  into  their  own 
totigiie.     For  which  reason  I  think  it  best,  if  you  too  think  so,  that  we  also 
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should  torn  into  the  language  which  we  all  of  as  know,  some  sach  books  as  are 
deemed  mbst  useful  for  all  men  to  understand,  and  that  we  do  our  best  to  effect, 
as  we  easily  may,  with  God^s  help,  if  we  have  quietness,  that  all  the  youth  of 
free-born  Englishmen,  sach  as  have  wealth  enough  to  maintain  them,  be  brought 
up  to  learn,  that,  at  an  age  when  they  can  do  nothing  else,  they  may  leam  to 
read  the  English  language  then,  and  that  afterwards  the  Latin  tongue  shall 
be  taught  to  those  whom  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  teach  and  promote 
to  a  higher  condition. 

In  pursuance  of  his  noble  design.  King  Alfred^  not  content  to 
point  out,  merely,  the  way  to  excellence,  but  eager  himself  to 
tread  it,  with  unremitting  labour  rendered  into  English  numbers 
of  books,  which  at  that  time  were  of  the  greatest  renown  in  the 
Latin  Literature,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  are  at  this 
moment  in  existence  three  of  the  very  copies  of  Gregory's  Pas- 
toral, translated  by  himself,  which,  by  his  orders,  were  placed  in 
the  different  cathedral  churches  for  the  use  of  his  people. 

It  is  true  that  the  few  original  compositions  of  King  Alfred,  his 
prefaces  and  insertions,  are  but  a  small  part,  compared  with  the 
whole  body  of  his  writings  ;  but  they  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  works  which  they  introduce  or  explain,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  separate  them  from  the  places  to  which  they  are 
attached,  and  to  form  a  distinction  between  original  writings  and 
translations.  Besides,  whoever  has  read  the  latter,  must  be  aware 
how  much  original  matter  they  also  contain,  how  freely  the  king 
translated,  and  how  many  additional  ideas  are  entirely  his  own. 
In  fact,  not  one  of  the  works  can  be  called  a  strict  translation  ; 
they  have  all  been  transformed  by  Alfred  for  the  particular  use 
of  his  countrymen  and  his  clergy.  This  varies,  of  course,  in  the 
different  works ;  by  far  the  most  and  highly  important  insertions 
occur  in  his  Orosius,  where  is  found  the  famous  account  of  Othere 
and  Wulfstan's  travels  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  many  more 
geographical  and  historical  notices  in  different  parts  of  the  book. 
It  is  much  the  same  with  the  translation  of  Boethius,  where, 
instead  of  the  mythology  of  the  Roman  poet,  Alfred  occasionally 
inserted  that  of  his  own  people.  In  the  translation  of  Bede's 
ecclesiastical  history,  on  the  contrary,  we  miss  now  and  then  some 
paragraphs,  which  are  found  in  the  original,  especially  those  in 
which  the  events  of  Northumbria  are  more  fully  recorded ;  as  the 
king  of  the  West-Saxons  wrote  for  the  southern  part  of  this  island, 
he  rejected  whatever  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  of  general 
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interest  The  Pastoral  of  St  Gregory,  and  the  Dialogues  of  M 
same  pope  translated  by  bishop  Werfrith,  under  the  king's  especial 
superintendence,  also  deviate  frequently  from  their  Latin  originaE 
In  the  Jubilee  edition  of  the  works,  care  has  been  taken  to  collate 
the  versions  with  the  original  Latin  authors,  and  to  discriminate, 
by  short  notes  or  otherwise,  all  the  additions  and  changes  madW 
by  the  royal  translator. 

As  it  is  not  expedient  to  classify  the  works  of  Alfred  as  original 
writings  and  translations,  so  also  is  it  impossible  to  arrange  them 
historically,  according  to  the  time  in  which  they  might  have  been 
written.  With  regard  to  most  of  them  this  point  is  not  at  aD 
certain.  We  only  know  that  Alfred  was  employed  in  literary 
studies  during  eight  or  nine  years  of  peace,  between  the  first 
complete  defeat  of  the  Danes  under  their  king  Guthrum-Ethelstan 
in  878,  until  the  time  when,  after  the  death  of  the  converted 
Northman  (c.  A.  891),  the  war  broke  out  again.  Moreover  Asser 
who  became  attached  to  the  king  not  earlier  than  the  year  884, 
asserts  expressly,  that  Alfred,  with  his  assistance,  only  then  began 
to  translate  from  the  Latin  into  his  native  tongue,  and  that  the 
text  of  Boethius  was  prepared  and  glossed  by  him  for  the  king's 
use.  It  is  only  the  translation  of  the  Pastoral  the  date  of  which 
may  be  tolerably  sure,  because  Alfred  addressed  one  copy  of  it 
to  archbishop  Plegmund,  whose  accession  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  took  place  in  ^the  year  890. 
It  may  be  presumed,  that  this  was  one  of  Alfred's  last  literary 
labours,  as  from  the  year  893  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  hardly 
could  have  found  time  for  such  an  occupation  ;  for  the  dangerous 
enemy  of  his  country  again  required  his  whole  attention  during 
that  period.  About  the  date  of  the  other  works  no  allusion  is  to 
be  found. 


Here  then, — and  with  little  further  preface — ^we  launch  the 
Jubilee  Edition  upon  the  sea  of  public  opinion,  trusting  that  it  w& 
be  judged  by  the  standard, — not  of  the  19th,— but  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury. And  yet  not  so : — ^we  will  not  lower  the  remains  of  the  great 
Alfred  by  measuring  him  with  so  low  a  standard.  Let  us  rather 
say  that  his  memory  shall  yet  live  another  thousand  years  in  those 
works  of  the  intellect,  which  he  has  left  as  the  best  legacy  behin(J 
him, — those  works  which  even  now,  after  the  revolution  of  the 
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mightiest  cycle  that  mankind  can  hope  to  compass,  stand  out^ 
every  now  and  then,  in  some  nohle  thought,  high  above  the  puny 
efforts  of  a  world  of  scribblers,  to  shew  that,  of  all  the  many  vir- 
tues in  his  composition,  the  lecist  was  to  have  been  bom  a  king ! 

That  Alfred  was  a  good  king,  a  great  statesman,  and  a  warrior 
of  consummate  talents,  has  been  fully  proved  by  a  hundred  wri- 
ters yfho  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  made  him  the  subject  of 
their  praises.  His  abilities,  as  an  author,  have  also  not  escaped 
notice ;  but  the  world  requires  to  be  constantly  reminded  even  of 
the  most  homely  truths.  The  greatest  boons  that  have  been  con- 
ferred on  humanity  are  speedily  forgotten,  unless  repeatedly 
brought  before  the  eyes  of  the  existing  generation.  Virtue,  says 
the  poet,  is  hated  by  her  contemporaries,  and,  if  not  suffered  to 
die  outright,  yet  certainly  slumbers,  until  the  bosom  that  harbours 
her  is  cold.  Then,  we  are  told,  she  rises  from  her  lethargy,  and 
soaring  above  the  reach  of  apathy,  is  an  object  of  admiration  to 
every  heart  and  of  panegyric  to  every  tongue.  But  there  is  a 
second  bourn  of  forgetfulness,  from  which  few,  even  the  most 
brilliant  of  our  species,  have  escaped,  and  this  second  wave  of 
oblivion  generally  overwhelms  its  victim  for  ever.  What  is  now 
actually  known  of  those  great  heroes  whose  names  still  sound — 
but  as  little  more  than  empty  echoes — on  the  tongues  of  our 
countrymen,  or  in  the  pages  of  our  writers  ?  Where  are  the  deeds 
of  King  Arthur — of  Cymbeline — of  Caswallon  ?  Where  are  the 
lays  and  harpings  of  Merlin,  Taliessin,  and  a  crowd  of  bards,  who 
once  excited  or  controlled  the  passions  of  multitudes,  and  directed 
them  in  harmony,  as  if  they  were  knit  into  one  mass  ?  These 
have  perished,  by  the  law  of  things,  which  allows  nothing  to  be 
everlasting.  If  then  the  name  and  actions  of  our  own  Alfred 
have  survived  the  term  which  is  fatal  to  the  rest  of  mankind, — ^if 
he  is  still  the  object  of  ardent  admiration  to  those  who  are  of  kin- 
dred blood,  and  who  feel  that  he  was  in  thoughts  and  feelings  one 
of  themselves,  it  must  siu-ely  be  the  superior  brilliancy  of  his  cha- 
racter or  of  his  intellect  which  has  floated  him  down  the  stream, 
where  others  have  been  swallowed  up,  even  to  the  end  of  the  long 
period  of  a  thousand  years. 

But,  it  seems,  a  new  term  of  life  awaits  the  father  of  a  mighty 
nation.  On  the  bloody  field  of  victory,  where  the  enemies  of 
England  lay  slain,  Alfred  planted  the  tree  of  legislation,  which 
has  struck  a  deep  root  into  the  fertilized  soil,  and  has  long  since 
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put  forth  leaves  and  branches.  This  tree  has  blossomed  i 
borne  fruit — yes !  fruit  which  millions  of  Englishmen — say  rathd 
Anglo-Saxons^  in  America  and  Germany,  as  well  as  England,  wii| 
be  able  to  gather  and  to  store  up  in  their  own  homes,  and  to  sayj 
as  they  show  them  to  their  children,  "  Here,  children,  are  the 
**  best  memorials  of  a  mighty  monarch ;  the  legacy,  which  tin 
**  great  Alfred  bequeathed  to  his  countrymen,  more  precious  diad 
"  the  jewels  which  adorn  the  crown  of  Victoria,  of  more  word 
"  than  the  revenues  of  kings.  Here  are  contained  the  bumiog 
''words  of  him,  whose  life  was  only  long  enough  to  fulfil  the  woil 
''  which  was  allotted  him,  who  died  worn  out  with  the  toils  al 
''saving  his  own  generation  from  ruin,  and  yet  has  left  these 
"writings  behind  him  to  enlighten  aU  succeeding  generations. 
"  These,  children,  are  the  Works  op  King  Alfred  the  Great,  or 
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HAKMONY  OF  THE   CHKONICLEES, 

DURING  THE  LIFE  OF  KING  ALFRED : 
A.  D.  849—901. 

The  bistory  of  King  Alfred's  Life  and  Times  is  to  be  gathered 
from  three  different  classes  of  written  records : 

1.  Chboniglbs  containing  a  notice  of  pablic  and  private  events  during 
the  period  in  which  King  Alfred  lived;  i.  e.  from  the  year  849  to  the 
year  901. 

2.  Inddental  notices  of  those  times,  found  in  other  writings,  such  as 
Homilies,  Letters,  Councils,  Charters  &c,  whether  contemporary  or  of  a 
later  date. 

3.  The  writings  of  King  Alfred  himself. 

Of  King  Alfred's  own  writings,  as  pubKshed  collectively,  in 
these  volumes,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak. 

The  second  of  the  three  classes  of  documents,  above-mentioned, 
namely  Homihes,  Letters,  Councils,  Charters,  and  other  short 
pieces^  furnishing  incidental  notices  of  King  Alfred's  life  and  times, 
have,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  only  partially  collected,  and 
are  still  in  so  uncertain  a  state,  being  mostly  unpublished,  and  the 
information  which  each  of  them  fxunishes  is  so  little,  that  we  need 
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only  mention  Mr  Kemble's  collection  of  charters^ 
diplomaticus  »vi  Anglo-Saxonici,"  and  may  proceed  at  once 
pass  in  review  the  first  and  principal  source  from  which  almost 
that  we  know  of  the  life  and  history  of  king  Alfred  is  derive 
These  are,  the  regular  Chronicles  or  annals  of  English 
drawn  up  by  monks  and  ecclesiastics,  who  lived  and  wrol 
between  the  time  of  the  Reformation  and  the  first  introducti( 
of  the  Christian  religion  into  this  island. 

These  chronicles  are  valued  in  proportion  as  the  author 
contemporary  or  not  with  the  events  which  he  records ;  but 
some  cases  we  know  so  little  about  the  writers  that  it  is  impossUd 
for  us  to  determine  whether  they  furnish  original  evidence  all 
write  from  second  hand.  In  few  cases  do  we  know  more  aboii^ 
these  chroniclers  than  may  be  gathered  from  some  brief  sentence! 
interspersed  in  various  parts  of  their  works.  It  is  necessaiy^l 
therefore,  to  judge  each  of  them  on  his  own  merits,  and  constantly 
to  refer  their  statements  to  those  tests  which  criticism  supplies^ 
as  the  best  means  of  eliciting  the  truth. 

The  most  approved  of  these  methods  is  certainly  to  compare 
one  chronicle  with  another  ;  for  if,  by  this  process,  all  are  founds 
to  be  at  variance,  we  may  safely  say  that  no  satisfactory  inference 
can  be  deduced ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  all  agree  in  the  main 
points  of  their  narratives,  it  is  an  obvious  result  that  all  are  founded 
upon  a  ground-work  of  truth.  If  any  period  of  English  histoiy 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  this  laborious  comparison  of 
authorities,  it  is  surely  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century,  which 
coincides  with  the  life  of  king  Alfred  the  Great ;  for  those  fifty 
years  abound  in  brilliant  deeds  and  stirring  events,  which  have 
had  an  influence  on  the  condition  of  this  country,  its  laws  and 
liberties,  even  down  to  the  present  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  subject,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  fact,  that  we  do  not  possess  a  single  ancient  chronicle,  which 
can  be  shewn  to  be  undoubtedly  contemporary  with  the  period  of 
which  we  have  now  to  speak.  It  is,  indeed,  generally  believed 
that  we  have  one,  at  least,  if  not  two  contemporary  histories  of 
this  period  ;  but  there  are  certain  difficulties  connected  with  one 
of  these,  and  a  want  of  conclusive  evidence  respecting  the  antiquity 
of  the  other,  which  make  it  necessary  to  receive  both,  not  perhaps 
with  suspicion,  but  with  that  reserve,  which,  whilst  it  dignifies 
every  enquiry  after  truth,  not  unfrequently  leads  at  last  to  the 
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place,  where  truth  may  with  the  greatest  certainty  be  found. 
These  remarks  will  be  more  intelligible,  as  we  proceed  to  examine 
severally  the  chronicles. which  form  the  basis  of  English  history 
between  the  year  849  when  Alfred  was  born  at  Wantage,  and  901, 
the  year  of  his  death. 

I.  The  first  of  these  is  generally  called  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
because  it  is  written  in  the  old  Saxon  tongue,  and  forms  a 
contiuous  record  of  the  old  Saxon  times.  Seven  ancient  manuscripts 
of  this  invaluable  document  have  been  preserved,  some  of  which 
are  thought  to  have  been  written  as  early  as  the  ninth  century, 
and  therefore  to  be  contemporary  with  king  Alfred.  It  would 
far  exceed  our  present  limits  to  give  even  a  superficial  account  of 
these  manuscripts  and  the  various  questions  which  arise  concerning 
them.  The  reader  may  refer,  for  more  minute  particulars,  to  a 
f oho  volume  *'  Materials  for  the  History  of  England,  &c."  edited 
by  Mr  Petrie  and  published  by  the  Record  Commission ;  to 
Dr  Ingram's  edition  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle;  to  the  little 
volume  containing  a  translation  of  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History 
and  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  published  in  Mr  Bohn's  Anti- 
quarian Library ;  and  to  a  small  volume  entitled  a  *'  Dissection  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  &c.  &c."  London,  1815. 

One  observation  however  must  be  made,  relating  to  its  con- 
temporary character.  The  gradual  variation  of  style  from  a 
more  rude  to  a  more  modem  dialect,  so  conspicuous  throughout 
the  Chronicle,  has  led  to  the  obvious  supposition  that  it  is  the 
gradual  work  of  succeeding  ages,  the  notice  of  each  event  having 
been  inserted  by  the  next  succeeding  chronicler  who  lived  at  the 
time  or  in  the  generation  immediately  succeeding.  As  applied  to 
the  period  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  it  is  very  remark- 
able that  the  chronicle  does  not  notice  the  birth  of  Alfred  in  849, 
but  is  highly  laudatory  of  him  under  901  the  year  of  his  death, 
and  for  several  preceding  years.  The  inference,  which  I  draw 
from  this  fact,  is,  that  the  events  of  849  and  following  years  were 
written  before  Alfred's  fame  was  established,  and  that  those  of 
901  and  the  years  immediately  preceding  were  written  by  some 
contemporary  when  Alfred's  reputation  was  at  its  height. 

II.  Asser's  Life  op  Alfred.  The  second  historical  record  of 
this  period  is  a  work,  professing  to  be  a  life  of  Alfred  by  Asser, 
one  of  his  friends  and  bishops.  Its  authority,  on  the  one  hand, 
rests  upon  general  tradition ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
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questioned  on  account  of  certain  difficulties,  which  I  shall  hen 
briefly  mention.  1,  It  consists  of  two  elements,  the  one  biogntf 
phical,  tha  other  historicaL  2.  The  historical  notices  are  in  manji 
places  identical  in  language  with  the  other  chronicles  of  tUv 
period,  and  everywhere  correspond  most  remarkably ;  as  if  aU  had 
been  drawn  from  some  common  original.  3.  The  biographical 
notices,  though  interesting,  are  inserted  at  random  in  varioui 
parts  of  the  work.  The  two  sides  of  this  complicated  question  | 
have  been  severally  taken,  the  one  by  Mr  Wright,  who  impugns] 
the  authenticity  of  the  work  in  his  '^  Biographia  Anglo-Saxonica,*! 
page  408,  and  more  fully  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Antiquaiiaa 
Society,  and  printed  in  the  Archaeologia :  the  other  by  Dr  Lingard^ 
who  defends  it,  in  his  '*  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,"  vol.  ii,  page  420.  The  work  does  not  extend  further  than 
the  year  893,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  given  in  this  Harmony  of  the 
Chroniclers. 

III.  Ethelwerd,  sumamed  the  '  Patrician,'  has  left  a  chronicle 
of  England  down  to  the  reign  of  king  Edgar,  written  in  the  most 
barbarous  and  inflated  Latin  style  that  can  possibly  be  conceived. 
He  says,  in  his  own  work,  that  he  was  descended  from  Ethehed 
the  brother  of  king  Alfred.  He  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eleventh  century  and  therefore  was  coeval  with  the  Norman 
Conquest  His  work  is  copied  almost  wholly  from  the  Saxon 
Chronicle. 

IV.  Florence  of  Worcester,  so  called  from  the  abbey,  in 
which  he  was  a  monk,  compiled  a  chronicle  of  English  historyi 
partly  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  partly  from  the  work  of 
Marianus  Scotus,  extending  to  the  year  1118,  when  its  author 
died.  A  continuation,  by  an  anon3nnous  author,  brings  down  the 
history  to  the  year  1141. 

V.  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  This  writer  tells  us,  in  a  letter 
published  in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii,  p.  694,  that  he  was 
an  adherent  of  Robert  Bloet,  bishop  of  Lincoln  from  a.  d.  1092 
to  1122.  He  is  sumamed  ^of  Huntingdon,'  because  he  was  arch- 
deacon of  Huntingdon ;  and  not  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  He 
died  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  His  works 
consist  of  his  History  or  Chronicle,  and  various  poems,  epigrams 
and  hymns,  which  were  collected  by  their  author  before  his 
death,  and  pubUshed  in  twelve  books,  part  of  which  only  has 
been  printed. 
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f  VI.  Simeon  of  Durham^  a  monk  of  Durham,  and  prascentor  of 
ttiat  church,  lived  about  the  year  1130,  and  wrote  a  Chronicle  or 
l&mials  of  English  history  from  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy 
down  to  the  year  1129;  and  for  part  of  this  period  he  wrote  a 
duplicate  work,  varying  in  several  respects,  but  principally  in 
^iraseology,  from  the  former.  There  has  not  yet  been  any  com- 
l^te  edition  of  the  two  works. 

These  six  chronicles  form  the  ground  work  of  our  authority 
bx  the  period  of  English  history  preceding  the  times  in  which 
thdr  authors  lived.  In  the  ^  Harmony  *  their  narratives  will  be 
arranged  in  parallel  columns ;  for  which  mode  of  treatment,  they 
are  admirably  adapted  by  the  tabular  form  of  annals  into  which 
they  were  originally  thrown  by  their  authors. 

There  are,  however,  several  other  mediaeval  writers  which 
require  to  be  noticed,  because,  though  mostly  later  in  date,  they 
have  added  minor  facts,  which  the  foregoing  principal  chroniclers 
have  omitted.  These  are  WilUam  of  Malmesbury,  Ingulf,  and 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  Chronicle  ^of  St  Neot's  commonly 
called  Asserts  Annals.  ^ 

1.  The  first  of  these,  William  of  Malmbsburt,  was  coeval 
with  some  of  the  six  chroniclers  before  enumerated,  as  he  died  in 
1140;  but  the  nature  of  his  work,  which  does  not  follow  the 
order  of  chronology,  and  is  not  arranged  in  the  form  of  annals. 
Tenders  it  less  adapted  for  being  introduced  into  a  Harmony  than 
those  before  mentioned.  He  is  the  author  of  a  '*  History  of  the 
Kings  of  England,**  De  gestis  Regum  Anglice,  and  "  a  History  of  the 
bishops,"  De  gestis  Pontijicum,  besides  some  works  of  inferior  note. 

2.  Ingulf  of  Croyland,  was  secretary  to  William  the  Con- 
queror ;  he  has  left  us  a  History  of  Croyland  abbey,  which  has  been 
continued  by  an  anonymous  author,  said  to  be  Petrus  Blesensis, 
down  to  A.  D.  1 1 18.  Doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  this  work  have 
been  entertained  by  many  writers  [See  Wright's  Biog.  vol.  ii, 
page  29];  but  this  question  cannot  be  discussed  within  our 
present  limits. 

3.  The  Chronicle  of  Saint  Neot,  is  sometimes  called  Asser*s 
Annals,  because  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  by  the  same 
Asser  who  wrpte  the  Life  of  Alfred.  This,  however,  is  another 
of  those  historical  difficulties  for  the  solution  or  even  the  investi- 
gation of  which  a  separate  treatise  would  be  required.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  Annals,  as  regards  our  present  subject. 
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is  their  identity  in  language  with  the  Life  of  Alfred  in  at  lean 
three-fourths  of  what  they  have  in  common:  and  a  seconi 
peculiarity  of  the  Annals  is  that  some  passages  in  Alfred's  life,  m 
a  vague  and  uncertain  character,  seem  to  rest  on  their  authority 
alone.  They  omit  some  things  mentioned  in  the  Life,  and  else- 
where supply  additional  matter  :  they  end  in  the  year  914.  \ 
Such  are  principally  the  works  which  have  been  brought  togethei 
to  form  this  Harmony  of  the  Chroniclers  during  the  life  of  king 
Alfred ;  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  arranged,  with  every  othen 
necessary  particular,  will  be  readily  understood,  with  the  help  o| 
the  following  observations.  i 

1.  The  six  oldest  chroniclers  are  arranged  in  six  paralkU 
coliunns,  so  that  the  different  accounts  of  the  same  transaction  am 
found  side  by  side.  ^. 

2.  Variations  of  fact  only,  and  not  of  mere  language,  found  in 
the  three  subsidiary  writers,  above  described,  are  inserted  in  smaller 
type,  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  six  principal  narratives. 

3.  Notes,  illustrations,  and  occasional  extracts  from  later  writen^ 
Matthew  of  Westminster,  Matthew  Paris,  John  Brompton,  and 
others,  are  also,  in  like  manner,  given  in  a  smaller  type. 
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*  Aiwr't  Life  of  Alfred  it  inper- 
■cribed  thui :    To  mt  tekkrabls 

AMD  MOIIT  P10U*  LOBD,  BVLBK  OF 
ALL  THB  CRBISTIAMS  IN  THB  IS- 
LAND ov  Bbitaib,   to   Alfbkd, 

KIVO  OV  THB  AMOLO-S AXONS,  Al- 
SBB.  THE    LAST  OV     ALL  THB    SKB- 

▼AMTs  OV  God   a  thousabd-vold 

FBOSPBBXTT  IB  BITHBB  LXVB,  TO 
THB  VULVILMBBT  OV   HIS    WISRBS. 


The  Saxon  Chronicle  does  not  no- 
tice the  birth  of  Alfred,  or  mny  other 
event  occurring  in  849  and  850.  The 
genealogy,  which  here  follows,  is 
given  in  connection  with  the  death 
of  Ethelwoif,  in  the  year  855. 


And  he  ^thelwulf 
was   the   son    of    Ecghreht, 
EcghrehtofEalhmund,  £al- 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  in- 
carnation 849,  was  horn  Mh- 
PBED,  kinff  of  the  Aneul-Sax- 
ons,  in  tbe  royal  vill  which 
is  called  Wanating,*  in  that 
district  which  is  called  Ber- 
rocscire,  which  district  is  so 
called  from  Berroc  Wood, 
where  the  hox  tree  grows 
most  abundantly. 

His  genealogy  is  traced  in 
the  following  order. 

King  Alfred  was  the  son 
of  king  Ethelwoif,  who  was 
the  son  of  Eceberth,  who  was 
the  son  of  Ealhmund,  who  was 


•  Wantage  in  Berkshire. 


Ethelwerd,  like  the  Saxon  Cbroai> 
cle,  gives  the  following  genealogy  !■ 
alaUr  year  (857). 


The  aforesaid  king  [Etbel- 
wolf],  therefore,  was  thesMi 
of  king  Ecghyrht,  and  hif 
grandfather  was  EalhmnndL 
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4.  Words,  abbreviated  in  the  manuscripts,  are  written  at  length 
in  the  Harmony ;  and  the  Arabic  figures  are  used,  for  brevit/s 
sake,  instead  of  the  Roman  numerals,  which  are  universally  found 
in  the  manuscripts  of  the  original  writers. 

5.  As  the  Harmony  is  intended  for  historical  and  not  philolo- 
gical purposes,  the  text  of  the  chronicles  is  given,  not  in  the 
original  Latin,  but  in  an  English  literal  translation.  But  the 
spelling  of  proper  names,  both  in  the  Saxon  column,  which  gives 
a  vernacular  idiom,  and  in  the  other  chroniclers,  who  wrote  in 
Latin,  has  been  carefully  retained,  except  in  cases  of  manifest  error. 

6.  The  whole  text  of  the  six  principal  chroniclers  between  the 
years  849  and  901  has  been  given ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  the 
whole  of  the  supplementary  chronicles,  and  all  the  Charters  between 
the  same  dates,  have  been  noticed  in  the  Harmony. 

7.  Wherever,  in  either  of  the  columns,  a  paragraph  has  been 
displaced  for  the  purpose  of  juxta-position,  small  figures,  denoting 
the  original  order,  have  been  prefixed  to  each  paragraph,  or  an 
explanatory  note  has  been  attached.  By  these  means  the  reader 
may  for  himself  reconstruct  the  chronicle,  in  its  original  state. 


849      /larrice 


$m\inin 


Simrim 


849. 


Alfred,  king  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  is  oorn  in  that 
district  which  is  named  Bar* 
rocescire,  in  the  royal  vill 
which  18  called  Wanating, 
which   district  is  so  called 

from  Berrocwood, 
where  the  hox    tree  grows 

most  abundantly. 
His    eenealogy  is  traced  in 

the  following  order. 

King  Alfred  was  the  son 

of  king  ^theluulf,  who  was 

the  son  of  Ecgbert,  who  was 

the  son  of  Alhmund,  who  was 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  in- 
carnation 849,  arose  light  out 
of  darkness : 

Elfred,  king 
of  the  English,  was  bom  in 


the  royal  vill,  which  is  called 
Wanatinge  by  the  English. 


His  genealogy  is  traced  in 
the  following  order. 
King  Elfred  was  the  son 
of  king  Ethelwlf,  who  was 
the  son  of  Egberht,  who  was 
the  son  of  Alhmund,  who  was 
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mund  of  Eafa,  Eafa  of  Eop- 
pa,  Eoppa  of  Inffild ;  Ingild 
vras  brother  of  Tne  kin?  of 
the  West-Sazona,  he  who  held 
the  kingdom  thirty  seven 
winters,  and  afterwards  went 
to  St  Peter,  and  there  resig- 
ned his  life  ;  and  they  were 
the  sons  of  Cenred,  Cenred 
of  Ceolwald,  Ceolwald  of 
Cutha,  Cutha  of  Cuthwine, 
Cuthwineof  Ceaulin,  Ceawlin 
of  Cynric,  Cynric  of  Cerdic, 
Cerdic  of  Elesa,  Elesa  of  Esla, 
EsU  of  Gewiff,  Gewis  of  Wig, 
Wig  of  Freawine,  Freawine 
of  Fritbogar,  Frithogar  of 
Brond,  Brond  of  Beldaeg, 
Bseldseg  of  Woden,  Woden 
of  Frithowald,  Frithuwald 
of  Frealaf,  Frealaf  of  Fri- 
ihuwnlf,  Frithuwulf  of  Fin, 
Fin  of  Godwulf^  Godwulf 
of  Geat, 


t  Or  Ina.  Hia  memonr  It  •till 
preieired  as  a  "houcehold  word," 
by  the  verger  of  Wellt  cathedral. 

%  Qewiumf  the  Weat-Saxoni. 


Geat  of 
TsBtwa,    Taettra    of     Beaw, 
Beaw  of  Sceldwa,  Sceldwea 


of  Heremod,  Heremod  of 
Itermon,  Itermon  of  Hath- 
ra,  Hathra  of  Hwala,  Hwala 
of  Bedwig,  Bedwig  of  Sceaf, 
that  is,  Uie  son  of  Noe,  he 
was  horn  in  Noe's  ark ;  Lam- 
ech,  MatusfJem,  Enoh,  lae- 


the  son  of  Eafa,  who  was  the 
son  of  Eowwa,  who  was  the 
son  of  Ingild, — Ingild,  and 
Ine,  I  the  famous  king  of 
the  West-Saxons,  were  two 
brothers.  Ine  went  to  Rome, 
and  there  ending  this  life 
honourably,  entered  the  hea^ 
venly  kingdom,  to  reign 
there  for  ever  with  Christ — 
Ingild  and  Ine  were  the  sons 
of  Coenred,  who  was  the  son 
of  Ceolwalde,  who  was  the  son 
of  Cudam,  who  was  the  son 
of  Cuthwine,  who  was  the  son 
of  Ceaulin,  who  was  the  son 
of  Cynric,  who  was  the  son 
of  Creoda,  who  was  the  son 
of  Cerdic,  who  was  the  son 
of  Elesa,  who  was  the  son  of 
Gewis,  from  whom  the  Bri- 
tons name  all  that  nation 
Gegwis,1l  who  was  the  son 
of  Brond,  who  was  the  son 
of  Belde,  who  was  the  son 
of  Woden,  who  was  the  son 
of  Frithowalde,  who  was  the 
son  of  Frealaf,  who  was  the 
son  of  Frithuwulf,  who  was 
the  son  of  Fin  ||  Godwulf, 
who  was  the  son  of  Geat, 
which  Geat  the  pagans  long 
worshipped  as  a  god. 
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his  great-grandfather  Eafa, 
whose  father  was  Eoppa,  and 
his  great-grandfather  s  CTand- 
father  was  Ingild,  brother  of 
Ine,  king  of  the  Western- 
Angles,  who  ended  his  life 
at  Rome;  and  the  above- 
named  kings  derived  their 
origin  from  king  Cenred. 
Cenred  was  the  son  of  Ceol- 
wald, son  of  Cuthwine,  son  of 
Ceaulin,  son  of  Cjmric,  son 
of  Cerdic,  who  also  was  the 
first  possessor  of  the  western 
part  of  Britain,  after  he  had 
defeated  the  armies  of  the 
Britons :  his  liEither  was  Elesa, 
son  of  Esla,  son  of  Geunis, 
son  ofWiff,  sonof  Freauuine, 
son  of  Friuiogar,son  of  Brond, 
son  of  Balder,  son  of  Uuotben, 
son  of  Frithouuald,  son  of 
Frealaf,  son  of  Frithouulf, 
son  of  Fin,  son  of  Goduulfe, 
son  of  Geat, 


I  Here  are  omitted  the  worda 'who 
was  the  son  of;  for  Fin  and  God- 
wulf were  two  distinct  persona, 
father  and  son.  There  axe  many 
other  aimilar  errora  in  all  the  six 
chroniclea  ;  but  H  wiJl  be  unneceaa- 
ary  to  notice  them:  the  parallel 
oolumna  of  the  othera  will,  in  almost 
every  caae,  Indicate  and  correct  the 


Sedulius  makes  mention  of 

him  in  his  metrical  poem,  as 

follows : 

When  gentile  poeta  with  fheir  fictiona  vafai 
In  tragic  hmguage  and  bombaatic  atraln 
To  their  god  Geta,  comic  deity. 
Loud  praiaea  aing,  ftc. 


Geata  was  the  son  of  Caetwa, 
who  was  the  son  of  Beaw, 
who  was  the  son  of  Sceldwea, 


who  was  the  son  of  Heremod, 
who  was  the  son  of  Itermod, 
who  was  the  son  of  Hathra, 
who  was  the  son  of  Huala, 
who  was  the  son  of  Bedwig, 
who  was  the  son  of  Sem, 
who  was  the  son  of  Noe, 
who  was  the  son  of  Lamech, 


son  of  Tetuua, 
son  of  Beo,  son  of  Scyld, 
son  of  Scef.  This  Scef 
came  with  one  ship  to  an 
island  of  the  ocean  named 
Scani,  sheathed  in  arms,  and 
he  was  a  young  boy,  and 
unknown  to  the  people  of 
that  land;  but  he  was  receiv- 
ed by  them,  and  the^  c;uarded 
him  as  their  own  with  much 
care,  and  afterwards  cboae 
him  for  their  king.  It  is  from 
him  that  king  Athulf  derives 

his  descent* 
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the  son  of  Eafa,  who  was  the 
son  of  Eoppa,  who  was  the 
son  of  Ingils, — Ingils  and 
Ine,  the  famous  King  of 
the  West-Saxons,  were  two 
hrothers.  Ine  went  to  Rome, 
and  there  ending  this  life 
honourably,  entered  the  hea* 
venly  kingdom,  to  rei^ 
there  with  Christ — Ingils 
and  Ine  were  the  sons 
of  Coenred,  who  was  the  son 
of  Ceolwald,  who  was  the  son 
of  Cutha,  who  was  the  son 
of  Cuthwin,  who  was  the  son 
of  Ceaulin,  who  was  the  son 
of  Kenric,  who  was  the  son 
of  Creodi,  who  was  the  son 
of  Cerdic,  who  was  the  son 
of  Elisi,  who  was  the  son  of 
Esle,  who  was  the  son  of 
Gewisy.from  whom  the  Bri- 
tons name  all  that  nation 
Gewis,  who  was  the  son  of 
Wig,  who  was  the  son  of 
Freawine,  who  was  the  son  of 
Freodegar,  who  was  the  son 
of  Brand,  who  was  the  son 
of  Bealdeag,  who  was  the  son 
of  Woden,  who  was  the  son 
of  Frithewald,  who  was  the 
son  of  Frealaf,  who  was  the 
son  of  Fritheulf,  who  was  the 
son  of  Finn,  who  was  the 
son  of  Godulf,  who  was  the 
son  of  Gseta,  which  Gaeta  the 
pagans  long  worshipped  as  a 
god. 


who  was  the  son  of  Cetwa, 
who  was  the  son  of  Beawa, 
who  was  the  son  of  Sceldwa, 
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the  son  of  Affa,  who  was  the 
son  of  Eoppa,  who  was  the 
son  of  Ingild, — Ingild  and 
Ine  were  brothers.  Ine  was 
the  most  famous  king 
throughout  the  borders  of  all 
the  nation  of  the  English, 
who  royally  ruled  the  king- 
doms of  the  western  regions, 
and,  when  he  bad  passed 
several  years  in  his  kingdom, 
went  to  Rome,  leavine  his 
country  and  present  king- 
dom, uiat  he  might  possess 
with  Christ  an  eternal  one, 
which  the  power  of  the  di- 
vine majesty  gave  to  him — 
These  were  the  sons  of 
Coenred,  who  was  the  son  of 
Ceolwold,  who  was  the  son 
of  Guda,  who  was  the  son 
of  Cuderwine,  who  was  the 
son  of  Ceawlin,  who  was  the 
son  of  Cinric,  who  was  the  son 
of  Creoda,  who  was  the  son 
of  Cerdic,  who  was  the  son 
of  Elesa,  who  was  the  son  of 
Gewb,  from  whom  the  Bri- 
tons name  all  that  nation 
Geewis,  who  was  the  son 
of  Brand,  who  was  the  son 
of  Belde,  who  was  the  son 
of  Woden,  who  was  the  son 
of  Frithuwald,  who  was  the 
son  of  Frealaf,  who  was  the 
son  of  Fridrenwulf,  who  was 
the  son  of  Geta,  whom 
the  pagans  long  worshipped 

as  a  god. 

Sedulius,    the  famous  poet, 

makes  mention  of  him  in  his 

Paschal  poem,  beginning 

thus : 

[vain 
When  g«ntile  poeu  with  their  fictioni 
In  tragic  language  &  bombastic  atrain 
To  their  god  Geta,  comic  deity, 
Loud  praiaea  aing  &c. 

Geta  was  the  son  of  Cetwa, 
who  was  the  son  of  Beaw, 
who  was  the  son  of  Seldwa, 


who  was  the  son  of  Heremod, 
who  was  the  son  of  Iter  mod, 
who  was  the  son  of  Hathra, 
who  was  the  son  of  Wala, 
who  was  the  son  of  Bed  wig, 
who  was  the  son  of  Seth, 
who  was  the  son  of  Noah, 
who  was  the  son  of  Lamech, 
who  was  the  son   of  Matu- 


who  was  the  son  of  Heremod, 
who  was  the  son  of  Iter  mod, 
who  was  the  son  of  Hatra, 
who  was  the  son  of  Wala, 
who  was  the  son  of  Bedwig, 
who  was  the  son  of  Sem, 
who  was  the  son  of  Noe, 
who  was  the  son  of  Lamech, 
who  was  the  son  of  Matusa- 
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3(if0t  C!|t0tticU 

red,  Maleel,    Cainon,  Enos, 
Setb,  Adam,  primus  homo  et 
pater  noster,  id  est  Christas. 
Amen. 


CHARTERS  iw   M9.    1.   AhHRum 

bishop  of  Worcettei.  Kemble't  Co- 

dez»  vol.  fl,  p.  SS.    S.  Bb&twolv, 

ktaif  of  MfTcia,  lb.  p.  S4. 


who  was  the  son  of  Methu- 
salem,  who  was  the  son  of 
Enoch,  who  was  the  son  of 
Malaleel,  who  was  the  son 
of  Cainan,  who  was  the  son 
of  Enos,  who  was  the  son  of 
Seth,  who  was  the  son  of 

Adam. 
The  mother  of  Alfred  was 
named  Osburgh,  a  religious 
woman,  noble  both  by  birth 
and  by  nature ;  she  was 
daughter  of  Oslac,  the  famous 
butler  of  king  ^thelwulf, 
wbich  Oslac  was  a  Ooth  by 
nation,  descended  from  the 
Goths  and  Jutes,  of  the  seed, 
namely,  ofStufand  Wihtzur, 
two  brothers  and  counts; 
who,  having  received  posses- 
sion of  the  Isle  of  Wight  from 
their  uncle,  king  Cerdic, 
and  his  son  Cynric  their 
cousin,  slew  the  few  British 
inhabitants  whom  they  could 
find  in  that  island,  at  a  place 
called  Gwihtgaraburhg  ;*  for 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
island  had  either  been  slain 
before,  or  escaped  into  exile. 
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•  The  WThtwara,  or  in  the  Latin 
fbrm,  yscTVABii,  an  the  **  inha- 
bitants of  Wight ;  "  hence  •'  Wihtn- 
rabuTg"  the  "  town  of  the  inhahi- 
tants  of  Wight :  "  its  modem  name 
is  CAnUBKOoK.  Matthb-t  of 
WxsTMiifSTEn  says  "  Withgarea- 
burgh  1.  e.  burgum  withgari,"  With- 
gare's  borough. 


A.  850. 


CHARTERS     iv     850.     Two     of 
ETBBLwoLvkingof  Wessex.  II,  95. 


An.  851.  Here  alderman 
Ceorl  fouffht  with  the  heathen 
men  in  Devonshire  at  Wic- 
ganbeorge  [W  em  bury,]  and 
there  made  great  slaughter, 
and  gained  the  victory. 


2     And    the    heathen    men 

first    sat     over     winter    in 

Thanet. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  in- 
carnation 851,  which  was  the 
third  after  the  birth  of  king 
Alfred,  Ceorl,  earl  of  Devon, 
with  the  men  of  Devon  fought 
against  the  pagans  at  a  place 
called  WicgambeoTg ;  and 
the  Christians  gained  the  vic- 
tory. 

And  that  same  year  the 
pagans  first  wintered  in  the 
island  called  Sheppey,  which 
means  the  Sheep-isle,  and  is 
situated  in  the  river  Thames 
between  Essex  and  Kent,  but 
is  nearer  to  Kent  than  to 
Essex ;  it  has  in  it  a  fine 

'  monastery  [Minster]. 


When  seven  years,  then,  had 
passed,  Ceorl  earl  of  Devon 
engages  in  battle  against  the 
pagans  at  a  place  called  Uui- 
ganbeorge ;  and  they  slay 
many  of  the  Danes,  and  keep 
possession  of  the  place  of 
victory. 

2  But  in  the  course  of  that 
year  the  barbarians  first 
wintered  in  the  island  of 
Thanet,  which  lies  not  far 
from  Britain,  and  has  fruitful 
but  not  large  cornfields. 
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€alem,  who  was  the  son  of 
Enoch,  who  was  the  son  of 
Jared,  who  was  the  son  of 
Malaliel,  who  was  the  son  of 
Cainan,  who  was  the  son  of 
Enoa,  who  was  the  son  of 
Seth,  who  was  die  son  of 

Adam. 
The  mother  of  Alfred  was 
named  Osburga,  a  relinous 
woman,  noble  both  by  birth 
and  by  nature ;  she  was 
daughter  of  Oslac,  the  famous 
butler  of  king  JEtheluulf, 
which  Oslac  was  a  Goth  by 
nation,  descended  from  the 
Goths  and  Jutes,  of  the  seed, 
namely,  of  Stuf  and  Wihtgar, 
two  brothers  and  counts, 
who,  having  received  posses- 
sion of  the  Isle  of  Wight  from 
their  uncle,  king  Cerdic, 
and  his  son  Cynric  their 
cousin,  slew  the  few  British 
inhabitants  whom  they  oonld 
find  in  that  island,  at  a  place 
called  Wihtgarabirig ;  for 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
island  had  either  been  slain 
before,  or  escaped  into  exile. 


|mriteg^0t 


lem,  who  was  the  ion  of 
Enoch,  who  was  the  son  ojf 
Malaleel,  who  was  the  son  of 
Canaan,  who  was  the  son  of 
£no8,  who  was  «he  son  of 
Seth,  who  was  the  son  of 

Adam  (he  first  man. 
But  the  mother  of  king  Elfred 
was  called  Osburg ;  she  was 
a  very  religious  woman  and 
noble  in  disposition,  which 
nobility  she  adorned  with 
prudence  of  mind.  Her 
lather  also  was  called  Oslac; 
he  was  the  devoted  and 
faithful  butler  of  king  Ethel- 
wlf.  For  he  was  sprung 
from  the  Goths  and  the  Jutes, 
of  the  seed  of  Stuph  and 
Wihtgar,  two  brothers. 


Having  premised  these 

things,  let  us  now,  as  far  as 

we  can,  pursue  the  course  of 

the    work,  which   we    have 

undertaken. 


850.   On  the  calends  of  June 

SJune  1  ],  the  eve  of  Whitsun- 
iay,  Berhtferth,  son  of  Berhtulf  king  of  the  Mercians, 
unjustly  slew  his  relation  St  Wistan.  Now  this  man  was 
the  grandson  of  two  Mercian  kings :  for  his  father  Wigmund 
was  son  of  king  Wifflaf,  but  his  mother  ^Ifleda  was  daugh- 
ter of  king  CeoluuSr.  But  his  body,  being  borne  to  the 
xnonasteiT  at  that  time  so  famous,  named  Reopedun 
£Repton],  was  buried  in  the  mausoleum  of  his  grandfather 
king  Wiglaf.  To  his  martyrdom  heavenly  miracles  were 
not  wanting :  for  from  the  place  in  which  the  innocent  youth 
was  slain,  a  column  of  light,  stretching  up  to  heaven,  was 
visible  for  30  days  to  all  the  neighbours  of  that  place. 


851.  Ceorl  earl  of  Devon, 
with  the  men  of  Devon,  fought 
against  the  pagans  at  a  place 
called  Wicganbeorh ;  and 
the  Christians  gained  the  vic- 
tory. 


5  The  consul  also  named 
Ceorl,  with  the  people  of 
Devonshire,  fought  against 
the  pagans,  and  slew  many, 
and  was  victorious  at  Wien- 
ome. 


in  the  year  of  our  Lord's 
incarnation  851  and  the  third 
from  the  birth  of  Alfred,  earl 
Ceorl  fought  against  the 
Danes,  and  the  Christians 
gained  the  victory  over  their 
enemies. 


And  that  same  year  the  7  This  year  the  army  of  the  The  Danes  also  wintered  in 
pagans  first  wintered  in  the  pagans  first  stopped  through  the  island  which  is  called 
uland  called  Sheppey,  which  the  whole  winter  in  this  Sheppey,  i.  e.  Sheep-island, 
means  the  Sheep-isle,  and  is  country, 

situated  on  the  river  Thames 
between  Essex  and  Kent,  but 
is  nearer  to  Kent  than  to 
Essex;  it  has  in  it  a  fine 
monastery. 
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3  And  the  same  year  came 
three  hundred  and  fifty  ships 
to  Thames-mouth,  and  tne 
crews  landed  and  broke  into 
Canterbury  and  London,  and 
put  to  flignt  Beorhtwulf  king 
of  Uie  Mercians  with  his 
army. 


)  Canterbury  was  called  D«avBZR- 

HiA,  L  e.  DovsB,  in  the  earlier  part 

of  the  Saxon  History. 


The  same  year  also  a  great 
army  of  the  pagans  came 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty 
ships  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Thames,  and  sacked 
Dorubemia,  $  which  is  the 
city  of  the  Cantuarians,  [and 
also  the  city  of  London,  *] 
which  lies  on  the  north  hank 
of  the  river  Thames,  on  the 
confines  of  Essex  and  Mid- 
dlesex; but  yet  that  city 
belongs  in  truth  to  Essex; 
and  they  put  to  flight  Beorh- 
tulf,  king  of  Mercia,  with 
all  the  army,  which  he  had 
led  out  to  oppose  them. 


^tlWtti      851 

3  That  year  was  not  yet 
finished,  when  a  large  fleet  of 
pagans  came,  with  350  ships, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Thames,  commonly  called 
Thames-mouth,  and  destroy- 
ed the  city  of  Canterbury 
and  the  city  of  London,  and 

£ut  to  flieht  Beomulf  kingof 
[ercia,  having  defeated  hb 
army. 


*  The  words  in  brackets  do  not 
occur  in  Asser,  but  it  is  evident  that 
they  have  been  omitted  by  the  copy- 
ist ;  for  the  descriptive  words  which 

LI£S  OH  THX  NOHTR  BAHK  frc.  Can- 

not  apply  to  Canterbury. 


4  And  then  went  south  over 
the  Thames  into  Surrey ;  and 
there  king  ^thelwulf  and  his 
son  ^thelbald,  with  the  army 
of  the  West-Saxons,  fought 
against  them  at  Aclea 
[Ocklet],  and  there  made 
the  greatest  slaughter  among 
the  heathen  army  that  we 
have  heard  tell  of  unto  the 
present  day  II,  and  there  got 
the  victory. 


I  This  must,    apparently,    have 

been    written    before   the    terrible 

battles    which    Aitnd    afterwards 

fought  against  the  Danes  at   Ash- 

.down,  and  Eddlngton. 


ClIARTERS  iw  851.    1.  Bkrtwolv 

king  of  Mercia,  Friday,  March  27. 1 1, 

36.    2.   Another  of  Bkktwolf,  II, 

45. 


V  The  Annals  have  "  Athelstan  son 

of  King  Adhelwlf/'  He  was  king  of 

the  eastern  subject  kingdom  of  Kent, 

Essex,  and  Sussex.    Some  call  him 

brother  o<  Ethelwolf. 


1  And  the  same  year  king 
Athelstan  K  and  alderman 
Ealchere  fought  on  ship- 
board,  and  cut  off  a  large 
army  at  Sandwich  in  Kent, 
and  took  nine  ships,  and  put 
the  others  to  flight. 


After  these  things,  the  same 
army  of  pagans  went   into 

Surrey,  which  is 
a  district  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river 
Thames,  and  to  the  west  of 
Kent  And  ^thelwulf,  king 
of  the  Saxons,  and  his  son 
^thelbald,  with  all  their 
army,  fought  a  long  time 
against  them  at  a  place  called 
Ac-lea,  i.  e.  the  Oak-plain, 
and  there,  after  a  lengthened 
battle,  which  was  fought  with 
much  bravery  on  boUi  sides, 
the  greater  part  of  the  pagan 
multitude  was  destroyed  and 
cut  to  pieces,  so  that  we 
never  heard  of  their  being  so 
slaughtered,  either  before  or 
since,  in  any  country,  in  one 
day;  and  the  Christians 
gamed  an  honourable  victory, 
and  were  triumphant  over 
the  place  of  death. 


In  the  same  year  king  .ffithel- 
stan  and  earl  Ealhere  slew  a 
large  army  of  the  pagans  in 
Kent,  at  a  place  called  Sand- 
wich, and  took  nine  ships  of 
their  fleet ;  the  others  escap- 
ed by  flight. 


4  After  the  battle  they 
returned  beyond  the  river 
Thames  towards  the  south, 
through  the  province  of  Sur- 
rey, and  there  king  Athi^ 
with  the  Western  Angles  met 
them :  an  immense  number 
was  slain  on  both  sides,  nor 
have  we  ever  heard  of  a  more 
severe  battle  before  that  day : 
these  things  happened  near 
Aclea  Wood. 


ANNALS.   851.  The  Normans  enter 
the  Seine. 


INGULF  states  that  there  was  a 
severe  disease  in  851.  prevalent  over 
all  England,  which  withered  the 
limbs  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  was  simUar  to  the  palsy. 


1  Also  in  the  same  year 
king  Athelstan  and  duke 
Ealhere  fought  against  the 
army  of  the  above-mentioned 
nation  in  the  province  of 
Kent,  near  the  town  of  Sand- 
wich, where  they  slew  many 
of  them,  put  their  troops  to 
flight,    and  took  nine  ships, 
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[he  uane  year  also  a  great 

■my  1^  the   pagans   came 

lith  three  hundr^  and  fifty 

tipt  to   the  mouth  of  the 

iver  Thames,    and    sacked 

Oornbemia,   which    is    the 

lilj  of  the  Cantnarians,  and 

llso   the    city    of   London, 

^hich  lies  on  the  north  hank 

p  the  river  Thames,  on  the 

confines  of  Essex  and  Mid- 

I dieses;    but    yet    that   city 

Uoofs  in  truth  to  Essex ; 

bsd  they  put  to  flight  Beorhtr 

Mf  king   of   Mercia   with 

^  his  army,  which  he  had 

led  out  to  oppose  them. 


1  Adelwlf,  in  the  16th  year 
of  his  reign,  and  Edelbald 
his  son,  having  assembled 
all  their  forces,  fought  with 
a  great  army,  which  with 
250  ships  had  put  in  at 
Thames-mouth  and  over- 
powered those  illustrious 
cities,  famous  through  so 
many  years,  namely  London, 
and  Canterbury,  and  defeated 
and  put  to  flight  Biitwlf 
king  of  Mercia,  with  his 
army,  who  never  afterwards 
throve     again ; 


3ittr0t 


In  the  same  year  a  great 
army  of  pagans  came  with 
350  ships  mto  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Thames.  Who  laid 
waste  Doroberrjia,i.e.  the  city 
of  the  Kentish  men,  and  put 
to  flight  Berhtulf  king  of  the 
Mercians  with  all  his  army, 
who  had  come  to  do  battle 
against  J 


After  these  things,  the  same 
;miy  of  pagans  went  into 

Sarrey,  which  is 
a  district  situated  on  the 
tenth  bank  of  the  river 
Ifhames,  and  to  the  west  of 
•Eent.  And  iEthehinlf,  king 
ef  the  West-Saxons,  and  his 
•on  ^thelbald,  with  all  their 
«Riiy,  fought  a  long  time 
against  them  at  a  place  called 
^Ae-lea,  i.  e.  the  Oak-plain, 
tnd  there,  after  a  fierce 
battle,  which  was  fousht  with 
aiuch  bravery  on  both  sides, 
the  greater  part  of  the  pagan 
nnltitiide  was  destroyed  and 
cot  to  pieces,  so  that  we 
never  heard  of  their  being  so 
ilaoghtered,  either  before  or 
nnce,  in  any  country,  in  one 
day;  and  the  Christians 
gained  an  honourable  victory, 
and  were  triumphant  over 
the  place  of  death. 


In  the  same  year  king  £thel- 
stan  and  earl  Ealhere  slew  a 
laige  army  of  the  paeans  in 
Kent,  at  a  place  called  Sand- 
wich, and  took  nine  ships  of 


3  And  enter- 
ing Surrey,  they  met  the 
royal  squadrons  at  Achlea. 
There  was  fought,  therefore, 
between  those  large  armies 
so  ereat  and  so  severe  a 
battle,  as  no  one  before  had 
ever  heard  to  have  been 
foueht  in  England.  You 
mi^it  then  have  seen  warrior 
men  fall  on  both  sides  like  a 
crop  of  com,  and  streams  of 
blood  roll  with  them  the 
heads  and  limbs  of  the  slain. 
But  would  it  not  be  too  great 
and  wearying  prolixity  to 
describe  each  particular  ? 
God  gave  the  fortune  of  the 
battle  to  those  who  believed 
in  him,  and  unutterable  an- 
guish to  those  who  des- 
pised him.  King  Adelwlf 
then  was  the  glorious  victor. 


«  Simeon preflxM  Ahwo  Domthicx 
IvcA&HATioiTiii  852  to  this  para- 
graph, but  the  other  chroniclen  are 
against  hibt. 


4  The  same  year  Edelstan, 
king  of  Kent,  and  duke  Eal- 
here, fought  a  naval  battle 
against  the  Danes  at  Sand- 
wich, and  having  made  a 
great  slaughter  of  the  enemy. 


After  this  the  Danes  became 
more  bold,  and  all  their  army 
was  drawn  together  in  Surrey. 
Which  the  warlike  Ethelwli 
king  of  the  Saxons  hearing, 
both  he  and  his  son  Ethel  bald 
with  him  collected  a  large 
army  in  a  place  which  is 
called  Aclea,  that  is,  in  the 
field  of  the  oak.  And 
when  the  pride  of  the  En- 
glish nation  shone  with 
fflancing  arms,  the  English 
fought  a  very  long  time  with 
the  Danes  ,*  bravely  striving 
against  tliem,  because  they 
saw  that  their  king  fou£^ht 
fiercely,  therefore  they  be- 
came braver  than  their  en- 
emies in  war.  And  when 
they  had  manfully  striven  for 
a  very  long  time,  and  both 
sides  fought  with  much 
sharpness  and  spirit,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Pagan 
throng  was  thoroughly  cut  off 
and  slain,  so  that  never  in 
any  land,  in  one  day,  before 

or  after,  did  so  many  fall. 
The  Christians  however  on 
that  same  day  honourably 
gained  the  victory  and  were 
masters  of  the  field  of  death, 
giving  thanks  to  the  Lord  in 

hymns  and  confessions. 
•  King  Ethel- 
Stan  and  earl  Alchere  foimd 
a  great  army  of  the  pagans 
in  Kent  in  a  place  which  is 
called  At  Sandwich  ;  f  whom 

t  At   Sandwicr:   a  customary 
Saxon  idiom. 
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A.   852.     Here  at  this  time 
Ceolred  abbat  of  Medesham- 

Btede  and  the  monks  let  to  Wulfred  tbe  land  of  Sempin* 
gaham,  on  this  condition,  that  after  his  decease  the  land 
should  return  to  the  minster,  and  that  Wullred  should  give 
the  land  of  Sliowaford  [Sleaforo]  to  Medeshamstede,  and 
each  year  should  deliver  into  the  minster  sixty  fother  of 
wood,  and  twelve  fother  of  coal,  and  six  fother  of 
faggots,  and  two  tuns  full  of  pure  ale,  and  two  heasU  fit  for 
slaughter,  and  six  hundred  loaves,  and  ten  measures  of 
Welsh  ale,  and  each  year  a  horse,  and  thirty  shillings,  and 
one  day's  entertainment.  At  this  agreement  were  present 
king  Burhred,  and  archbishop  Ceolred,  and  bishop  Tunberht, 
and  bishop  Cenred  and  bishop  Alhhun,  and  bishop  Berhtred, 
and  abbat  Wihtred,  and  abbat  Werhtherd,  and  alderman 
i/Ethelheard  and  alderman  Hunberht,  and  many  others. 


•TUflloeaJ  notice  of] 

•TBAD.i.  e.   PKTBRVOKOCreH, 

in  only  one  MS.  of  the  Saxon  ^ 

Okie,  wkicii  WM  psobataly -vrtMB  1^ 
•  aifOiik  of  ttu(t  ablM^. 


CHARTERS  tn  65S.  1.  Cboub» 
abbat  of  Peterborongh,  sulMciibed  If 
BvnoBXD  king  of  Mercia  &c.  II, «. 
This  Charter  is  partly  the  sane  m 
fhe  extract  tnm  the  Saxon  Chnnidi 
this  year.  1.  BsKTveu 
]an«ofMereia,II,4r. 


A.  853.  Here  Burhred  king 
of  the  Mercians  and  his 
*  witan '  beeged  of  king 
^thelwulf  that  he  would 
assist  him  so  that  he  might 
make  the  North- Welsh  obe- 
dient to  him. 


He  then  did  so ;  and  went 
with  an  army  across  Mercia 
among  the  North-Welsh,  and 
made  them  all  obedient  to 
him. 


3  And  upon  this  after  Easter 
-ffithelwulf  king  of  the  West- 
Saxons  gave  his  daughter  *  to 
Burgred  king  of  Mercia. 

*  Her  name  wai  Etheliwlth. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's 
incarnation  853,  which  was 
the  fifth  of  king  Alfred, 
Burgred,  king  of  the  Mer* 
cians,  sent  messengers,  and 
prayed  .£thelwulf  king  of 
the  West-Saxons,  to  come 
and  help  him  in  reducing  the 
midland  Britons,  who  dwell 
between  Mercia  and  the 
western  sea,  and  who  strug- 
gled against  him  most  im- 
moderately. 

So  without 
delay,  king  j£thelwulf,  hav- 
ing received  the  embassy, 
moved  his  army,  and  ad- 
vanced with  king  Burghred 
against  Britain,  and  immedi- 
diately  on  entering  that 
country,  he  began  to  ravage 
it ;  and  having  reduced  it 
under  subjection  to  king 
Burghred,  he  returned  home. 

4  In  the  same  year  also,  after 
Easter,  iEthelwulf,  king  of 
the  West-Saxons,  eave  his 
daughter  to  Burgred,  king  of 
the  Mercians,  to  be  queen, 
and  the  marriage  was  cele- 
brated royally  at  the  royal 
vill  of  Chippenham. 


After  three  years 

king  Burhred   asked   tm^ 

•nee    from  king   £theln^ 

to     subdue    tlM     Kor^cn 

Britotit. 


He  granted  it,  and 
having  collected  his   anny, 
passed  through  the  MereiM 
kingdom  to  go  against  the 
Britons :  whom  he  subdnel 

and  made  tributary. 


3    The  same  year  also  afttf 

Kaster  king  Athulf  gave  bv 

daughter  in  marriage  to  kiif 

Burhrede. 
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fleet ;  the  others  esca-    took  nine  of  their  ships ;  but 
ped  by  flight.  the  others  fled. 


6    This  year,  therefore,  was 

fortunate    for    the    English 

people. 


Sintttu 

they  almost  cut  off  in  the  same 
place,  God  granting  them 
help,  and  seized  nine  of  their 
ships :  the  rest  struck  with 
terror  escaped  by  flight 


112.    Beorbtuulf,  kineofthe 

llercians,  departed  this  life, 

l»  whom  Burbred  succeeded 

in  the  kingdom. 


2  To  whom  [Bertwolp]  suc- 
ceeded Burrhed  on  the  throne 
of  Mercia. 


853. 
0Brbred,  king  of  the  Mer- 
I  cians,  by  messengers, 
bnyed  iEtbeluulf  king  of 
fte  West-Saxons,  to  come 
ad  help  him  in  reducing  the 
Biidlaiia  Britons,  who  dwell 
between  Mercia  and  the 
VHtein  sea,  antl  who  strug* 
fbd  against  bim  moat  im- 
moderately. 


So  without 
delay,  king  ^tbeluulf,  bay- 
fag  received  the  embassy, 
BKnred  his  army,  and  ad- 
vanced with  king  Burbred 
against  Britain,  and  inunedi- 
ately  on  entering  that 
country,  be  began  to  ravage 
it;  and  having  reduced  it 
under  subjection  to  king 
Bnrhied,  be  returned  home. 


Adelwif,  in  the  18th  year 
of  his  reiffn,  most  powerftilly 
helped  Borhred  to  subdue 
under  his  rule  the  North 
Welsh. 


CHARTERS  IK  85S.  Ethblwolf 
king  of  Wewex,  aubscribed  by 
MTn*s»nEKtv9  rex,  Cialmothvi 
Dei  gtatia  archi^^iacopuB,  and 
others,  unong  whom  we  find  "  Ego 
Siivasv  liU  regie  oonaenei  et  tub* 
scripaL"  II,  48. 


MATTHEW  ow    WsanrnranB 

relates,  under  this  rear,  a  legend 

concerning  the   terrible  death  and 

damnation  of  a  witch  ;  also  the  Cate 

«f  CharlM  MarteU 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's 
incarnation  853,  of  the  birth 
of  Alfred  6,  Burbred  king 
of  the  Mercians  sent  mes^ 
sengers,  and  begged  £thelwlf 
king  of  the  West  Saxons  to 
bring  him  help  in  order  that 
he  might  be  able  to  subdue 
under  his  dominion  the 
midland  Britons  who  dwell 
between  Mercia  and  the 
Western     Sea,     who     often 

strove  against  bim. 
But  King  Ethelwlf,  havm^ 
received  his  embassy,  moved 
an   army,    distributed    pay, 
and  bravely  went  forth  with 

king  Burbred  to  war. 
Presently  when  he  had  begun 
to  lay  waste  that  nation, 
he  took,  slew,  and  subdued 
it  to  king  Burhred,  who  giv- 
ing thanks  sent  him  away 
with  joy  to  return  to  his  own 
land. 


$  In  the  same  year  also,  after 
Baster,  iBtbefuulf,  king  of 
the  West-Saxons,  gave  bis 
daughter  to  Burbred,  king  of 
tiie  Mercians,  and  the  mar* 
riage  was  celebrated  royally 
at  ttie  royal  vill  of  Cbi^n« 
ham. 


And  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage. 


3  The  same  year  after  the 
feast  of  Christ's  holv  resur- 
rection, king  Ethelwlf,  of 
glorious  power,  gave  bis 
aughter,  with  great  glory, 
as  it  is  customary  for  kings, 
to  Burhred  king  of  the  Mer- 
cians, at  the  vill  which  is 
called      At     Chippenham  ; 
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I  And  the  same  year  king 
iEthelwulf  Bent  his  son 
iElfred  to  Rome.  Leo  was 
then  pope  of  Rome  ,  and  he 
consecrated  him  king,  and 
took  him  for  his  son  at  con- 
firmation. • 

*  See  note  *  in  page  18. 


2  Then,  in  the  same  year, 
£alhere,with  the  men  of  Kent, 
and  Huda,  with  the  men  of 
Surrey,  fought  in  Thanet 
against  the  neathen  army ; 
and  at  first  they  were  vic- 
torious; and  many  there 
were  slain,  and  drowned  on 
either  hand,  and  both  the 
alderman  were  killed. 


1  In  the  same  year,  king 
i£thelwulf  sent  Ids  son 
iElfred,  above-named,  to 
Rome,  with  an  honourable 
escort  both  of  nobles  and 
commoners.  Pope  Leo  [the 
fourth]  at  that  time  presided 
over  the  apostolic  see,  who 
ordained  and  anointed  for 
king  the  aforesaid  child  i£l- 
fred,  and  confirmed  him, 
receiving  him  as  )iis  son  of 

adoption. 

2  The  same  year  also,  earl 
Ealhere,  with  the  men  of 
Kent,  and   Huda  with    the 

men  of  Surrey,  fought  bravely 
and  resolutely  against  an 
army  of  the  pagans,  in  the 
island,  which  is  called  in  the 
Saxon  tongue,  Tenet,  [Tha- 
net], but  Ruim  in  British. 

3  And  at  first  the  Christians 
had  the  victory,  but  when 
the  battle  was  protracted  to  a 
great  length,  many  fell  on 
both  sides,  and  also  were 
drowned  in  the  water ;  and 
both  the    earls    were  there 

slain. 


1  In  the  same  year  kin^ 
Atheluulf  sent  his  son  ^&ei 
to  Rome  in  the  days  of 
lord  pope  Leo,  who 
crated  him  king  and 
him  his  son  in  baptism, 
we  are  accustom^  to  nau 
little  children,  when  «l 
receive  them  from  Al 
bishop's  hand. 


2  In  the  same  year  « 
fought  battles  in  the  isle  d 
Thanet  against  the  pagans  | 
and  there  was  a  great  sis* 
ghter  made  on  both  sidaii 
and  many  were  drowned 
the  sea. 


A.  854. 

CHARTERS  ih  854.  1.  Ethkl- 
WOLF,  king  of  Wesaex,  subscribed 
also  by  Alstan,  "  Athred  flli.  reg.'* 
and  '« iGlfred  flH.  reg."  II,  50.  This 
is  the  celebrated  grant  of  tithes :  it 


is  dated  April  22.  2.  Another  copy  of 
the  same  charter  loUows,  p.  52»  in 
which  the  names  of  Ethelred  and 
Alfred  do  not  appear.  Both  copies 
bear  the  subscription  of  the 
celebrated  Swithun  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  Alstan   bishop  of 


Sherborne.  9  BTHEtwoi.7.  April 
?S.  4.  Ethblwolp.  aubscribel 
also  by  "^Btuelrbd  filius  regis," 
and  "  ^LPasD  Alius  regis,"  II.  SS. 
5.  BsRTwoLr  of  Mer^A,  no  data^' 
II,  5S. 


A.  855.    Here   the  heathen 

men  first  sat  over  winter  in 

Sheppey. 


And  the  same  year  king 
.^thelwulf  gave  by  charter 
the  tenth  part  of  his  land 
throughout  his  realm  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  his  own 
eternal  salvation. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's 
incarnation  855,  which  was 
the  seventh  after  the  birth  of 
the  aforesaid  king,  the  great 
army  of  the  pagans  passed 
the  whole  winter  in  the  afore- 
said isle  of  Sheppey. 
In  the  same  year  tne  afore- 
said venerable  king  ^thei- 
wulf  released  the  tenth  part 
of  all  his  kingdom  from  all 
royal  service  and  tribute,  and 
with  a  pen  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, offered  it  up  to  God 
the  One  and  the  Three  in 
One,  in  the  cross  of  Christ, 
for  the  redemption  of  his 
own  soul  and  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 


After  a  year  the 
pagans  wintered  in  Shepper. 


In  the  same  year  king 
Athulf  gave  the  tenth  of 
all  his  possessions  to  be  the 
Lord's  portion,  and  ta 
appointed  it  to  be  in  all  tfas 
government  of  his  kingdom. 

INGULF  places  the  grant  of  titta 
in  855,  after  the  return  of  Ethtiwdf 
from  Rome :  but,  If  he  started  1m 
Rome  in  855,  and*  stayed  there  If 
months,  it  is  certain  that  he  retumel 
in  856,  and  consequently,  if  thegnal 
was  made  in  855,  it  must  have  be«s 
made  before  he  started.  Ethelwoff 
married  Judith  on  the  1st  of  October 
856.  [BouttUKT,  vii,  72] 
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1  In  the  same  year,  king 
^theluulf  sent  bis  son 
.Alfred,  above-named,  to 
Rome,  with  an  honourable 
escort  both  of  nobles  and 
commoners.  Whom  pope 
Leo,  at  his  father's  request, 
ordained  and  anointed  for 
king,  and  confirmed,  receiv- 
ing him  as  his  son  of 
adoption. 


2  The  same  year  also^  earl 
Ealhere,  with  the  men  of 
Kent,  and  Huda  with  the 
men  of  Surrey,  fought  bravely 
and  resolutely  against  an 
army  of  the  pagans,  in  the 
island,  which  is  celled  in  the 
Saxon  tongue.  Tenet,  [Tha- 
metI,  but  Kuim  in  the  British. 
And  at  first  the  Christians 
had  the  victory,  but  when 
the  battle  was  protracted  to  a 
great  length,  many  fell  on 
both  sides,  and  also  were 
drowned  in  the  water;  and 
both  .the  earls  were  there 
slain. 


In  the  same  year  king 
AdelwH  sent  to  Rome,  to 
pope  Leo,  his  son  Alured, 
whom  Leo  afterwards  blessed 
as  king,  and  received  as  his 
son. 


In  this  year  duko  Efdhere 
with  the  men  of  Kent  and 
Huda  with  the  men  of  Surrey, 
fought  against  the  army  of 
the  pagans  at  Thanet;  and 
a  great  number  were  slain 
on  both  sides  and  shipwreck- 
ed; and  both  the  dukes 
died. 


*  The  word  here  rendered  duks,  li 
DUX  In  the  Latin :  it  is  rendered 
DVKB  merely  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience :  the  word  implies  no 
specific  title  of  honour. 


whereby,  on  the  completion 
of  the  nuptials,  he  appointed 
her  the  dignity  of  the  name 

of  queen. 
1  In  the  same  year  king  £th- 
elwlf  sent  over  to  Rome  his 
son  Elfred  accompanied  by  a 
great  band  of  noble  soldiers. 
At  which  time  the  blessed 
pope  Leo  presided  over  the 
apostolic  see  :  who  ordained 
and  anointed  for  king  the 
aforesaid  child,  and  receiving 
him  for  his  adopted  son,  con- 
firmed him  and  sent  him  back 
to  his  country  and  to  his 
father  with  the  blessing  of  St 

Peter  the  apostle. 
2  At  that  time  earl  Alchere 
and  Wada,  with  the  men  of 
Kent  and  Surrey,  fought  se- 
verely against  the  army  of  the 
pagans  in  the  island  which 
IS  called  Tened  in  the  Saxon 
tongue,  but  in  the  British 
Rum .  At  first  the  Christians 
had  the  victory ;  but,  when 
the  batde  was  protracted  to  a 
great  length,  many  fell  on 
both  sides,  and  many  were 
drowned  in  the  river  and 
slain,  a  number  not  to  be 
described.  Both  the  afore- 
said leaders  there  fell  for  the 
deliverance  of  their  people. 


854.  Died  Canbert  bishop  of 

Lindisfarne,     and     Eardulf 

succeeded. 


MATT.  WESTMINSTER.    In  the 
year  of  Grace  854   died  Wtmund 
archbishop  of  York  to   whom  suc- 
ceeded WxLvxa. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  in- 
carnation 854,  archbishop 
Wlfore  received  the  pall,  and 
Eardulf  undertook  the  bisho- 
pric of  Lindisfarne. 


835 

The  great 
army  of  the  pagans  passed 
the  whole  winter  in  the  afore- 
said isle  of  Sheppey. 


In  the  same  year  the  afore> 
said  venerable  king  ^thel- 
uulf  released  the  tenth  part 
of  all  his  kingdom  from  all 
royal  service  and  tribute,  and 
with  a  pen  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, offered  it  up  to  God 
the  One  and  the  Three  in 
One,  in  the  cross  of  Christ, 
for  the  redemption  of  his 
own  soul  and  of  nis  predeces- 
sors. 


7  About  this  time  the  pagans 

tarried  the  whole  winter  in 

Sheppey. 


1  Etiielwolf,  in  the  19th  year 
of  his  reign,  tithed  all  his 
land  for  the  service  of  the 
churches,  on  account  of  his 
love  of  God  and  for  the  re- 
demption of  himself. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's 
incarnation  855,  and  the 
seventh  from  the  birth  of  the 
aforesaid  king,  the  army  of 
the  pagans  wintered  the 
whole  winter  in  the  island  of 

Sheppey. 
At  which  time  king  Ethel wlf 
tithed  all  the  dominions  of 
his  kingdom  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  his  soul  and  that  of 
his  ancestors. 


ANNALS.  Ak.  855.  Eadmund,  the 
most  glorious  king  of  the  East- 
Angles,  begins  to  leign  on  the  Hth 
before  the  calends  of  January,  i.  e.  nn 
our  Lord's  birtli-day,  in  the  I4thyear 
of  his  age. 


Eaaays 
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And  the  same  year  he  went 
to  Rome  in  great  state,  and 
dwelt  there  twelve  months.* 


*  One  MS.  of  the  Chron.  glTet, 
as  paragraph  7  (in  page  26)  the  fol- 
lowing. 

7  "  Alfred  bis  third  ton  he  had  sent  to 
Borne :  and  when  pope  Leo  heard 
■ay  that  ^thelwulf  was  dead,  he 
consecrated  Alured  king,  and  held 
him  as  his  spiritual  son  at  confir- 
mation, even  as  his  father  Athewulf 
bade  on  sending  him  thither. 

The  general  authority  of  the  Sax- 
on Chronicle  leads  to  a  doubt, 
whether  Alfred  may  not  have 
remained  at  Rome  during  the  inter- 
T&l  between  tlie  two  scndings. 


put 

In  the  same  year  he  went  to 
Rome  with  much  honour; 
and  taking  with  htm  hit  son, 
the  aforesaid  king  Alfred,  for 
a  second  journey  thither,  he- 
cause  he  loved  him  more  than 
his  other  sons,  he  remained 
there  a  whole  year. 


And  in  the  same  year  he  set 

out    to    Rome     with    great 

dignity,  and  stopped  there 

12  months. 


CHARTERS  xv  855.  1.  Ethkl- 
WOLF,  Nov.  5.  mentions  that  Beorred 
king  of  Mereia,  and  Edmund  king  of 
the  Eastaogles,  were  present  and 
subscribed.  II,  56.  2.  Ethkl- 
wolf;  subscribed  also  by"  Athel- 
berht  lez,"  *'  MUnd  Alius  regis," 
and  others.  11,  58.  3.  Bvkobko 
of  Mercia ;  sisned  also  by  "  iEthelS' 
with  regina,'^  "  Hucel  dux,"  and 
others.  II,  58.  4.  Bukorxd, 
subscribed  also  by  ••  JEthelswitb 
regina,"  and  others.  II,  60. 
5.  Ealhwxhx  bishop  of  Worcester. 
11,61. 


(8)  A.  856. 

1  And  then  returned  home- 
wards. And  then  Charles 
king  of  the  Franks  gave  him 
his  daughter  to  wife  ;  and 
after  that  he  came  to  his 
people,  and  they  were  glad 
of  it. 


After  which  he  returned  to 
his  own  country,  hringing 
with  him  Judith,  daughter 
of  Charles,  the  king  of  the 
Franks. 


On  his  way  hack  to  his  own 
country,  Charles  kin^  of  the 
Franks  gave  to  him  in  mar- 
riage his  daughter,  whom  he 
received  and  Drought  into  his 
own  country. 


In  the  meantime,  however^ 
whilst  king  iEthelwulf  was 
residing  heyond  the  sea,  a 
hase  deed  was  done,  repuff- 
nant  to  the  morals  of  dl 
Christians,    in    the    western 

5 art  of  Selwood.     For  king 
Sthelhald  and  Ealhstan,  his- 
hop  of  the  church  of  Sher- 
horne,  with  Eanwulf,  earl  of 
the  district  of  Somerton,f  are 
said  to  have  made  a  conspi* 
racy     together,     that     king 
j^thelwuif,  on  his  return  from 
Rome,  should  never  again  he 
I'eceiired  into  his  kin^^dom.    This  crime,  unheard-of  in  all 
previous  ages,  is  ascrihed  by  many  to  the  bishop  and  earl 
alone,  as  resulting  from  their  counsels.     Many  also  ascribe 
it  solely  to  the  insolence  of  the  king,  because  that  king  was 
pertinacious  in  this  matter,  and  in  many  other  perversities, 
as  we  have  heard  related  by  certain  persons ;   as  also  was 


f  Earl  of  Somersetshire,  of  whkl 
Somerton  was  once  the  chief  town. 
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And  thus  he  went  to 
Rome  with  much  honour; 
and  taking  with  him  his  Bon, 
the  aforesaid  king  Alfred,  for 
a  second  journey  thither,  he- 
cause  he  loved  him  more  than 
bis  other  sons,  he  remained 

there  a  whole  year. 


i}aitiii(|b0tt 


2    Afterwards  he  went  with 

great  honour  to  Rome,  and 

there  dwelt  one  year. 


Suicini 

In  the  same  year,  he  set  out 
with    great   honour    to    the 

threshold  of  the 
prince  of  the  apostles,  having 
with  him  Elfred,  because  he 
loved  him  more  than  the 
others.  The  king  of  the 
English  was  received  in  a 
becoming  way  by  the  apos- 
tolic man  ;  and  he  remained 
there  a  whole  year,  diligently 
occupied  in  prayers  and  alms. 


3  And  return- 
ing thence,  he  took  to  wife 
the  daughter  of  Charles  the 
Bald    king  of  France,   and 
brought  her  with   him    into 

this  country. 


(15)     856. 

1  After  which  he  returned  to 
his  own  country,  brindng 
with  him  Juthith,  dau^nter 
of  Charles,  the  king  of  the 
Franks. 

The  most  holy  Edmund, 
beloved  by  God,  sprung  from 
the  lineage  of  the  old  Saxons, 
and  a  true  worshipper  of  the 
Christian  faith,  affable  to  all 
by  his  sweet  mode  of  speech, 
and  deeply  imbued  with  the 
ffrace  of  humility,  liberal  to 
Uie  needy,  and  a  most  merci- 
ful father  to  orphans  and 
widows,  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of 
East-Anglia. 

2  In  the  meantime,  however, 
whilst  king  ^theluulf  was 
residing  beyond  the  sea,  a 
base  deed  was  done,  repug- 
nant to  the  morals  of  all 
Christians,  in  the  western 
part  of  Selwood.  For  king 
iEthelbald  and  Ealhstan,  bis- 
hop of  the  church  of  Sher- 
borne, with  Eanwulf,  earl  ot 
the  district  of  Somerton,  are 
said  to  have  made  a  conspi- 
racy together,  that  king 
iEtheluulf,  on  his  return  from 
Rome,  should  never  again  be 

received  into  his  kingdom.  This  crime,  unheard-of  in  all 
previous  ages,  is  ascribed  by  many  to  the  bishop  and  earl 
alone,  as  resulting  from  their  counsels.  Many  also  ascribed 
it  solely  to  the  insolence  of  the  king,  because  that  king  was 
pertinacious  in  this  matter,  and  in  many  other  perversities, 
as  we  have  heard  related  by  certain  persons ;   as  also  was 


When  he  [Ethelwolf]  was 
returning  to  his  ountry. 


ANNALS.  Ak.  856.  Id  the  18th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Adhelwlf  king 
of  the  We«t-SaxoDa,  Humjikrcht 
bishop  of  the  East  Angle*  anointed 
with  oil,  and  consecrated  for  king, 
Che  most  glorious  Eadmnnd  vith 
great  Joy  and  the  greatest  honour, 
in  the  royal  vill  which  is  called 
Buma,  because  the  royal  seat 
was  then  there,  in  the  1 5th  year  of 
his  age,  the  sixth  day  of  the  week, 
24Ch  moon,  being  the  day  of  our 
Lord's  birth. 


he  became 
hateful    to    his    son    EtheU 
bald,  and  Ealhstan  bishop  of 
Sherborne,  and  many  others. 


CHARTERS  »  856. 
extant. 
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proved  by  the  result  of  that  which  followi. 
For,  as  he  was  returning  from  Rome,  his  son  aforesaid,  with 
all  his  counsellors,  or,  as  I  ought  to  say,  his  conspirators, 
attempted  to  perpetrate  the  crime  of  repidsin^  the  king  from 
his  own  kingdom ;  but  neither  did  God  permit  the  deed,  nor 
would  the  nobles  of  Saxony  *  consent  to  it.  For  to  per- 
vent  this  irremediable  evil  to  Saxony,  of  a  son  warring 
against  his  father,  or  rather  of  the  whole  nation  canying  on 
civil  war,  either  on  the  side  of  the  one  or  the  other,  the 
extraordinary  mildness  of  the  father,  seconded  by  the  con* 
sent  of  all  the  nobles,  divided  between  the  two  the  kingdom 
which  had  hitherto  been  undivided  ;  the  eastern  parts  were 
given  to  the  father,  and  the  western  to  the  son  ;  contrariwise  : 
for  where  the  father  ought  by  just  right  to  reign,  there  his 
unjust  and  obstinate  son  did  reign ;   for  the  western  part 

of  Saxony  is  always  preferable  to  the  eastern. 
When  iCthelwulf,  therefore,  was  coming  from  Rome,  that 
nation,  as  was  fitting,  so  delighted  in  the  arrival  of  the  old 
man,  that,  if  he  permitted  them,  they  would  have  expelled 
his  rebellious  son  iEthelbald,  with  all  his  counsellors,  out  of 
the  kingdom.  But  he,  as  we  have  said,  acting  with  great 
clemency  and  prudent  counsel,  so  wished  things  to  be  done, 
that  the  kingdom  might  not  come  into  danger;  and  he 
placed  Judith,  daughter  of  king  Charles,  whom  he  had 
received  from  her  father,  by  his  own  side  on  the  regal 
throne,  without  any  controverAy  or  enmity  from  his  nobles, 
even  to  the  end  of  his  life,  contrary  to  the  perverse  custom 
of  that  nation.  For  the  nation  of  the  West-Saxons  do  not 
allow  n  queen  to  sit  beside  the  king,  nor  to  be  called  a 
qiieen,  but  only  the  king's  wife ;  which  stigma  the  elders 
of  that  land  say  arose  from  a  certain  obstinate  and  malevo- 
lent queen  of  the  same  nation,  who  did  all  things  so  contrary 
to  her  lord,  and  to  all  the  people,  that  she  not  only  earned 
for  herself  exclusion  from  the  royal  seat,  but  also  entailed 
the  same  stigma  upon  those  who  came  after  her ;  for,  in 
consequence  of  the  wickedness  of  that  queen,  all  the  nobles 
of  that  land  swore  together,  that  they  would  never  let  any 
king  reign  over  them,  who  should  attempt  to  place  a  queen 

on  the  throne  by  his  side. 
And  because,  as  I  think,  it  is  not  known  to  many  whence 
this  perverse  and  detestable  custom  arose  in  Saxony,  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  all  the  Theotiscan  f  nations,  it  seems 
to  me  right  to  explain  a  little  more  fully  what  I  have  heard 
from  my  lord  Alfred,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  he  also 
had  heard  it  from  many  men  of  truth,  who  in  great  part 

recorded  that  fact 
There  was  in  Mercia,  in  recent  times,  a  certain  valiant 
king,  who  was  feared  by  all  the  kings  and  neighbouring 
states  around.  His  name  was  Offa,  and  it  was  he  who  had 
the  great  rampart  made  from  sea  to  sea  between  Britain  J 
and  Mercia.  His  daughter,  named  Eadburgh,  was  married 
to  Berhtric,  king  of  the  West-Saxons ;  who  immediately, 
having  the  king  s  affections,  and  the  control  of  almost  all 
the  kingdom,  began  to  live  tyrannically  like  her  father,  and 
to  execrate  everj^  man  whom  Beorhtric  loved,  and  to  do  all 
things  hateful  to  God  and  man,  and  to  accuse  all  she  could 
before  the  king,  and  so  to  deprive  them  insidiously  of  their 
life  or  power ;  and  if  she  could  not  obtain  the  king's  consent, 
she  used  to  take  tliem  off  by  poison  :  as  is  ascertained  to 
have  been  the  case  with  a  certain  young  man  beloved  by  the 
king,  whom  she  poisoned,  finding  that  the  king  would  not 
listen  to  ony  accusation  against  him.     It  is  said,  moreover. 


€t|(Uwc>     85^ 


*  Le.  EaoLAit*. 


♦  ••  I  Tedeacht  "—Teutonic. 


t  1.  e.  Wales. 
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proved  by  the  remit  of  that  which  follows. 

3  For  as  he  was  returning  from  Rome,  his  son  aforesaid,  with 
all  his  counsellors,  or,  as  I  ought  to  say,  his  conspirators, 
attempted  to  perpetrate  the  crime  of  repulsing  the  kmg  from 
his  own  kingaom ;  but  neither  did  God  permit  the  deed,  nor 
would  the  nobles  of  all  Saxony  consent  to  it  For  to  per- 
vent  this  irremediable  evil  to  Saxony,  of  a  son  warring 
against  his  father,  or  rather  of  the  whole  nation  carrying  on 
civU  war,  either  on  the  side  of  the  one  or  the  other,  the 
extraordinary  mildness  of  the  father,  seconded  by  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  nobles,  divided  between  the  two  the  kingdom 
which  had  hitherto  been  undivided ;  the  eastern  parts  were 

given  to  the  father,  and  the  western  to  the  son ; 

for  where  the  father  ought  by  just  right  to  reign,  there  his 

unjust  and  obstinate  son  did  reign ;  for  the  western  part 

of  Saxony  is  always  preferable  to  the  eastern. 

4  When  iEtheluulf,  therefore,  was  coming  from  Rome,  that 
nation,  as  was  fitting,  so  delighted  in  the  arrival  of  the  old 
man,  that  if  he  permitted  them,  they  would  have  expelled 
his  rebellious  sou  iEthelbald,  with  all  his  counsellors,  out  of 
the  kingdom.  But  he,  as  we  have  said,  acting  with  ffreat 
clemency  and  prudent  counsel,  so  wished  things  to  be  done, 
that  the  kingdom  might  not  come  into  danger ;  and  he 
placed  Judith,  daughter  of  kin^  Charles,  whom  he  had 
received  from  her  father,  by  hts  own  side  on  the  regal 
throne,  without  any  controversy  or  enmity  from  his  nobles, 
even  to  the  end  ot  his  life,  contrary  to  the  perverse  custom 
of  that  nation.  For  the  nation  of  the  West  Saxons  do  not 
allow  a  queen  to  sit  beside  the  king,  nor  to  be  called  a 
queen,  but  only  the  king's  wife ;   which  sti^a  our  elders 

say  arose  from  a  certain  obstinate  and  malevo- 
lent queen  of  the  same  nation. 

6  For  the  malice  of  this  queen,  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  land 

swore  together,  that  they  would  never  allow  any  king  to 

reign  over  them,  who  should  command  his  queen  to  sit  beside 

him  on  the  royal  throne. 


*  The  remarks  which  William  of 
Malmesbury  has  made  on  the  reign 
and  character  of  Ethelwolf  are 
worthy  of  notice :  ••  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord's  incarnation  537,  Ethelwulf, 
(whom  some  call  Athulf)  son    of 

[Go    TO    TEX    TOP    OF     THS    VSXT 

COLUMN.] 


5  There  was  in  Mercia,  in 
recent  times,  a  certain  v^iant 
king,  OfTa,  whose  daughter, 

named  Eadburh,  was  married,  as  we  have  said  before, 
to  Brihtric,  king  of  the  West-Saxons;  who  immediately 
began  to  live  tyrannically 
and  to  do  all 
things  hateful  to  God  and  man,  and  to  accuse  all  she  could 
before  the  king,  and  so  to  deprive  them  insidiously  of  their 
life  or  power ;  and  if  she  could  not  obtain  the  king's  consent 
she  used  to  take  them  off  by  poison :  as  is  ascertained  to 
have  been  the  case  with  a  certain  young  man  beloved  by  the 
kiii^,  whom  she  poisoned,  finding  that  the  king  would  not 
listen  to  any  accusation  against  nim.     It  in  said,  moreover. 


Egbirht,  reigned  20  years  and  five 
months :  he  was  mild  by  nature,  and 
moie  inclined  to  live  in  peace  than  to 
command  many  provinces :  in  short, 
he  was  content  with  his  paternu 
kingdom  of  tb»  West-Saxons,  and 
gave  over  as  appanages  to  his  son 
Ethelstan  the  others  which  his  father 
had  subdued.  He  assisted  Burhred 
king  of  the  Mercians  with  aa 
auxiliary  army  against  the  Britons, 
and  exalted  him  wonderftilly  bf 
giring  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
The  Danish  pirates,  who  wandered 
over  the  whole  island,  and  Infested 
all  its  ooasu  with  unexpected 
landings,  were  crushed  more  than 
once  by  him  and  his  generals; 
though,  according  to  the  lot  of  war, 
he  received  flrequent  and  severe 
losses  at  the  hands  of  the  same, 
whereby  London  and  almost  all 
Kent  were'  laid  waste.  But  a  stop 
was  always  put  to  these  losses  by  the 
energy  of  the  king's  counsellors,  who 
who  would  never  allow  the  enemf 
to  offend  with  impunity,  but  took 
vengeance  upon  them  with  their 
united  forces.  For  he  had,  in  his 
time,  two  excellent  prelates,  the 
blessed  Bwithin  of  Winchester,  and 
Alstan  of  Sherborne;  who,  seeing 
that  the  king  was  of  a  dull  and  heavy 
mind,  impelled  him  by  their  admo- 
nitions to  the  science  of  ruling. 
Swithun,  sickened  with  earthly 
things,  Uught  his  lord  to  look  to 
above ;  Alstan,  thinking  that  public 
matters  also  were  not  to  be  neglected, 
encouraged  him  against  the  Danes, 
himself  supplying  money  to  the 
treasury,  himself  marshalling  the 
army.  He  who  reads   the   annals, 

[PAOBABLTTHX  SaXOM  CHROVXCLB 

IS  mbakt]  will  find  many  of  hia 
achievenents  both  bravely  begun  and 
happily  ended.  He  lived  50  years  in 
his  bishopric,  happy  in  having  lived 
to  do  good  for  so  long  a  time.  I 
would  willingly  praise  him,  except 
that,  led  astray  by  human  covet- 
ousneas  he  acted  unlawfully  when 
he  deprived  the  monastery  of 
Malmesbury  of  its  possessions.  We 
feel  to  this  day  the  effects  of  hia 
shameless  conduct,  though  the  place 
immediately  after  his  death,  strugg- 
led its  way  out  of  the  violence  that 
had  been  done  it,  even  down  to  our 
own  times,  when  it  has  fallen  again 
into  the  same  danger  [sxinn  bt 
RoGX&  Br  OF  Salxsbvbt  xk  1118] 
....  Ethelwulf  relying  on  '  these 
two  supporters,  and  providing  for 
that  which  was  without,  whilst  he 
did  not  slight  what  waa  within, 
after  he  had  triumphed  over  his  ene- 
mies, turned  to  the  worship  of  God, 
and  granted  to  Christ's  servants  the 
tenth  of  every  hide  of  land  within 
his  kingdom,  tned.  ftom  all  duties 
and  from  all  annoyances.  But  how 
little  glory  was  that  1  When  he  had 
settled  his  kingdom,  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  there,  he  gave  to  8t  Peter 
the  tribute,  which  Englaud  still 
pays,  in  presence  of  pope  Leo  the 
Fourth,  who  also,  before  that,  had 
honorably  received  and  anointed  for 
king  his  son  Alfred  when  he  had  been 
sent  unto  him.  Ethelwolf  remained 
there  a  whole  year,  and  beautifully 
repaired  the  school  of  the  English, 
which,  they  say,  was  first  founded 
by  Offa  king  of  the  Mercians,  and 
had  been  burnt  the  year  before. 
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that  king  Beorhtric  unwittingly  tasted  of  the  poison,  though 
the  queen  intended  to  give  it  to  the  young  man  only,  but 

the  king  took  it  too  quickly,  and  so  both  perished. 
Beorhtric  therefore  being  dead,  the  queen  could  remain  no 
longer  among  the  Saxons,  but  sailed  beyond  the  sea 
with  immense  treasures,  and  went  to  the  court  of  the  great 
and  famous  Charles,  king  of  the  Franks.  As  she  stood 
before  the  throne,  and  oflfered  him  money,  Charles  said  to 
her,  '*  Choose,  Eadburgh,  between  me  and  my  son,  who  stands 
here  with  me."  She  replied,  foolishly,  and  without  deliber- 
ation, "  if  i  am  to  have  my  choice,  1  choose  vour  son,  be- 
cause he  is  younger  than  you."  At  which  Charles  smUed 
and  answered,  **  if  you  had  chosen  me,  you  would  have  had 
my  son ;  but  as  you  have  chosen  him,  you  shall  not  have 

either  of  us." 
However,  he  eave  her  a  large  convent  of  nuns,  in  which, 
having  laid  aside  the  secular  habit  and  taken  the  religious 
dress,  she  discharged  the  office  of  abbess  during  a  few  years : 
for,  as  she  is  said  to  have  lived  irrationally  in  her  own  country, 
so  she  appears  to  have  acted  still  more  so  in  that  foreign 
country ;  for  being  convicted  of  having  had  unlawful  inter- 
course with  a  man  of  her  own  nation,  we  was  expelled  from 
the  monastery  b^  king  Charles's  order,  and  lived  a  vicious 
life  of  reproach  m  poverty  and  misery  until  her  death ;  so 
that  at  last,  accompanied  by  one  slave  only,  as  we  have 

heard  from  many  who  saw 
her,  she  begged  her  bread 
daily  at  Pavia,  and  so  misera- 
bly died. 
Now  king  ^thelwulf  lived 
two  years  after  his  return  from 
Rome ;  during  which,  among 
many  other  good  deeds  of  this 

S resent  life,  reflecting  on  his 
eparture  according   to  the 
way  of  all  flesh,  that  his  sons 
m^ht  not  quarrel  unreason- 
ab^  afler  his  death,  he  order- 
ed a  letter  of  inheritance,  or 
instructions  to  be  written,  in 
which    he  ordered  that  his 
kingdom   should  be  divided 
between  his  tv^o  eldest  sons, 
his   private   inheritance    be- 
tween his  sons,  his  daughter, 
and   his   relations,  and    the 
money  which  he  left  behind 
him,  between  his  sons  and 
nobles,  and  for  the  good  of 
his  soul. 
Of  this  prudent 
policy  we  have  thought  fit  to 
record  a  few  instances  out  of 
many  for   posterity   to  imi- 
tate;   namely,   such   as  arc 
understood  to  belong  princi- 
pally to  the  needs  of  the  soul ; 
for  the  others,  which  relate 
only  to  human  dispensation, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  insert  in 
this  work,  lest  prolixity  should 
create  disgust  in  those  who 
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lat  king  Bertrie  unwittingly  tasted  of  the  poison,  though  the 
ineen  intended  to  give  it  to  the  youn^  man  only,  hut  the 

king  took  it  too  quickly,  and  so  both  perished. 
f  Bertrie  uierefore  heing  dead,  the  queen  could  remain  no 
Miser  among  the  West-Sazons,  hut  sailed  heyond  the  sea 
sim  immense  treasures,  and  went  to  the  court  of  the  great 
lod  £unoii8  Charles,  kW  of  the  Franks.  As  she  stood 
More  the  throne,  and  offered  him  money,  Charles  said  to 
br,  **  Choose,  Eadburga,  between  me  and  mv  son,  who  stands 
kere  with  me."  She  replied,  foolishly,  and  without  deliber- 
Ition,  **  If  I  am  to  have  my  choice,  I  choose  your  son,  he- 
■nse  he  is  younger  than  you."  At  which  Charles  smiled 
md  answered,  *'  If  you  had  chosen  me,  you  would  have 
ind  my  son ;  hut  as  you  have  chosen  hhn,  you  shall  not 

have  either  of  us." 
I  However,  he  gave  her  a  large  convent  of  nuns,  in  which, 
having  laid  aside  the  secular  habit  and  taken  the  religious 
Ireai,  she  discharged  the  office  of  abbess  during  a  few  years  ; 
far,  having  been  violated  by  a  lav-man 
d  her  own  nation,  and  expelled  from 
die  monastery  by  king  Charles's  order, 
■he  at  last  brought  her  life  to 
•n   end    in     poverty     and 
misery. 


f  King  £thelaiilf  lived  two 
yon,  after  his  return  from 
Jtome ;  during  which  among 
Many  other  good  deeds  of  this 
VKMiit  life,  reflecting  on  his 
oepartore  according  to  the 
way  of  aU  flesh,  that  his  sons 
Bi^t  not  quarrel  unreason- 
tb^  after  their  father's  death, 

he  ordered  a  letter  of 
aheritance  to  be  written,  in 
vhich  he  ordered  that  hia 
kingdom  should  be  divided 
between  his  two  eldest  sons, 
JEthelbald  and  ^thelbert, 
Ub  private  inheritance  be- 
tveen  his  sons,  his  daughter, 
nd  Ins  relations,  and  the 
Boney  which  he  left  behind 
Imn,  between  his  sons  and 
Bobtet,  and  for  the  good  of 
his  soul. 


4  And  when  he  [Ethblwolf] 

had  kept  her  [Judith]  two 

years. 


The  most  mercifUl  king 
Ethelwlf  lived  two  years  after 
he   set  out  for  the  city  of 

Romulus. 
Among  other  good  deeds  of 
this  present  life,  to  which  he 
gave  his  royal  mind,  he  medi- 
tated before-hand  on  hb  own 
death,  and,  that  his  sons  might 
not  quarrel  after  he  had 
departed  this  life,  he  com- 
posed an  epistle  in  an  elegant 
style,  wherein  'he  gave  away 
all  the  things  which  belonged 

to  himself. 
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read 


wish    to   hear  my 
work. 

For  the  benefit  of  hia 
Boul,  then,  which  he  studied 
to  promote  in  all  things  from 
the  first  flower  of  his  youth, 
he  directed  through  aU  his 
hereditary  domimons,  that 
one  poor  man  in  ten,*  either 
native  or  foreigner,  should  be 
supplied  with  meat,  drink, 
and  clothing,  by  his  succes- 
sors, until  ttie  day  of  judg- 
ment; supposing,  however, 
Uiat  the  country  should  still 
be  inhabited  both  by  men 
and  cattle,  and  shoiud  not 
become  deserted. 
He  com- 
manded also  a  large  sum  of 
money,  namely,  three  hun- 
dred mancuses,  to  be  carried 

every  year 
to  Rome  for  the  good  of  his 
soul,  to  be  distributed  in  the 
following  manner:  namely, 
a  hundred  mancuses  in  hon- 
our of  St  Peter,  specially  to 
buy  oil  for  the  lights  of  the 
church  of  that  apostle  on 
Easter  eve,  and  also  at  the 
cock-crow :  a  hundred  man- 
cuses in  honour  of  St  Paul, 
for  the  same  purpose  of 
buying  oil  for  the  church  of 
St  Paul  the  apostle,  to  light 
the  lamps  on  Easter  eve  and 
at  the  cock-crow ;  and  a 
hundred  mancuses  for  the 
universal  apostolic  pontiff. 


et^ciKci    m 


of   AMer.     **iii   Ik 
manus,**  which  U  lees  intelUgibl^ 
of  Btincon. 


(9)     A.  857. 


CHARTERS  ix  857.  1.  Burg- 
BSD  of  Mercia.  April  18,  subscribed 
also  by  •«^thelswith  regina,"  and 
others.  11,63. 


(10)     A.  858. 

2  And  about  two  years  after 
he  came  from  France  he  died, 
and  his  body  lies  at  Winches- 
ter. 

3  And  he  reigned  eighteen 

years  and  a  half.f 


t  Here  foUoirs  (as   paragraph  4 
according  to  the  figures)  the  gene- 
alogy given  at  page  6. 


But  when  king  Ethelwulf  was 
dead, 


Si 


Lastly,    after  a    year 
Athulf  died,  and  his  «ni 
reposes  in  the  city  of  Wi« 

Chester. 
And  then  was  completed  w 
fiftieth  Tear  from  the  begjft' 
ning  of  king  Egbyrht's  reigJV 

HERE  ENDS  THE  THIRD  j 

BOOK.  _^ 

AND  THE  PROLOGUE  OP^TM 

FOURTH  BOOK  HERE  BEGlSS^ 

TRmXE  BOOKS  ARX  MOW  WlVtUa 
AMD  IT  RKMAIKS  TO  CUIPK  «J 
PKK     TO    Ttt«    FOUaTH,    1»   V^^ 
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10  For  the  benefit  of  hiB 
Boul,  then,  which  he  studied 
to  promote  in  all  things  from 
the  first  flower  of  his  youth, 
he  directed  throueh  all  his 
hereditary  dominions,  that 
one  poor  man  in  ten,  either 
natiTe  or  foreigner,  should  be 
supplied  with  meat,  drink, 
and  clothing,  by  his  suocea- 
sors,  imtil  3ie  day  of  judg- 
ment; supposing,  however, 
that  the  country  should  still 
be  inhabited  both  by  men 
and  cattle,  and  should  not 
become  deserted.  He  com- 
manded also  a  large  sum  of 
money,namely  300  manciises 
of  pennies  yearly  to  be  carried 
to  Rome  for  the  good  of  his 
soul,  to  be  distributed  in  the 
'bllowing  manner:  namely, 
an  hundred  mancuses  in  hon- 
our of  St  Peter,  specially  to 
buy  oil  for  the  lignts  of  the 
church  of  that  apostle  on 
Easter  eve,  and  also  at  the 
cock-crow  :  a  hundred  man- 
cuses in  honour  of  St  Paul, 

for  the  same  purpose, 

and   100  mancuses   for  the 

universal  apostolic  pontiff. 


$itttii|t(m  Sinumt 


Throughout  all  the  inheri- 
tance of  his  kingdom,  he 
commanded  that  for  every  ten 
manses  one  poor  man,  either 
native  or  foreign,  should  be 
assisted  or  fed,  with  meat  and 
drink  or  raiment,  for  himself 
and  for  aU  his  successors. 


He  also  commanded  that  300 
mancuses  should  be  carried  to 
Rome  for  the  redemption  of 
his  soul ;  100  to  the  gate  of  St 
Peter  especially  to  buy  oil, 
100  in  honor  of  St  Paul,  and 
100  for  the  universal  apostolic 
pope. 


(16)     857. 


MATT.  WESTM.  The  same  yew 
died  Cedda  buhop  of  Hereford,  to 
whom  succeeded  Albert. 


(17)     858. 

1 1  When  king  Ethelwulf  was 

dead,*  on  the  ides  of  January 

[Jan.  IZ]  and  was  buried  at 

Winchester, 


♦  The  ANN  \L8  Bay  that  he  wa« 
buried  at  Staningham  [Sieyning  in 
Essex]. 


5  He  was  removed  from 
among  men,  and  was  buried 

at  Winchester* 

6  He  had  first  been  bishop  at 
Winchester,  but,  on  the 
death  of  Egbrict  his  father, 
necessity  compelling  it,  he 
was  made  king ;  and,  having 
married  a  wife,  he  begat  four 
sons,   who    were    all    kings 

after    him. 


When,  therefore,  the  glorious 
king  Ethelwulf  was  dead, 
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dVltlmni    858 


fi  And  then  ^thelwnlf 'b  two 
sons  Bucceeded  to  the  kmg- 
dom ;  jEthelbald  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  Wesfc^axonB  j  and 
uEthelbryht  to  the  kmedom  of 
the  Kentish-men,  and  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  East-Saxons 
and  to  Surrey  and  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  South-Saxons. 


6  And  then  JEtfielbald  reign- 
ed five   years.  J 
J  Here  follows    par.  7,   given  at 
note  *  in  page  18. 


A.  859. 


A.  860. 

Here    died  king  ^thelbald 
and  his  body  Ties  at  Sher- 
burne. 


AlfSO  WXI.L  BE  POUKD  OltSATBR 
OAIir,  AMD  THE  OKIOXIT  OF  OTTR 
RACE  It  MOBS  CX.EAELT  lEDI- 
GATED.  AMD,  AI^THOVOH  I  MAT 
SEEM  TO  SEMP  TOD  A  X.OAD  OF 
KEADXMO,  DEAEBST  flISTEE  OF  VT 
DESIRE,  DC  MOT  JUDGE  ME  HAESM- 
X.Y«  BUT  AS  MT  WEITIMOS  WERE 
XM  LOVE  TO  YOU,  SO  MAT  YOU 
BEAD    THEM. 

AMD  MAT  God  Almighty,  who  is 

PRAISED    BOTH     XM     TrIMXTY     AMD 

XM  Umxpotemce,  ever  preserve 

TOU  VMDER    THE    SHADOW    OF    HIS 

WXMOS,    AMD      TOUR       COMPAMIONE 

WITH     TOU.      AmEMI 

HERE  ENDS  THE  PROLOGUE. 
Chap.  1.>-0f  the  reigm  of  the 

SOMS    OF     KIMO    AtHULF,     MAMELT 

Ethblbald  akd    Ethelbtbut. 

Meanwhile  after  the  death 
of  king  Athulf,  his  sons  were 
raised  to  the  kingdom,  namely 
Ethelbald  over  the  Western 
Angles,  and  iEthelb3rrht  over 
the  men  of  Kent,  and  the 
Eastern,  Southern,  and  Mid- 
land Angles. 


His  son  Ethelbald,  contrary 
to  God's  prohibition  and  the 
dignity  of  a  Christian,  con- 
trary also  to  the  custom  of 
all  the  pagans,  ascended  his 
father's  bed,  and  married 
Judith,  daughter  of  Charles, 
king  of  the  Franks,  and  drew 
down  much  infamy  unon 
himself  from  all  who  heard  of 

it. 

During  two  years  and  a  half 

of    licentiousness    after    his 

father  he  held  the  government 

of  the  West-Saxons. 


CHARTERS  IM  858.        ^tbix^ 
BE  rht  king  of  Kent.    II,  64. 


When  five  years  were  com- 
pleted. 


ANNALS.   Ammo  8/59.  This  year  it  t^^H^?^  "*  f.*?;,^  ,  ^"*'**?. 

began  to  freeze  two  days  before  the  •^SiJ'^S!?*^'?,**^     Ethelwjlf  rex." 

calSnds  of  December  [Nov.  29]  and  "  ^thelbeald  fill.  legis,"  and  other., 

ended  on  the  non?s  of  April  [ap.  5].  "*  ^• 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  in- 
carnation 860,  which  was  the 
twelfth  from   king  -Alfred's 
birthy  died  iEthelbald, 
and  was 
buried  at  Sherborne. 


king  Ethelbald  died. 


And  iEthelbryht 

succeeded  to  all  the  realm  of 

his  brother,  and  he  held  it  in 

goodly  concord  and  in  great 

tranquillity. 


His 

brother   .£thelberht,  as   was 

fitting,  joined  Kent,  Surrey, 

and  Sussex  also  to  his 

dominion. 


and  his  brother  ^thelbyrht 

succeeded  to  the  possessions 

of  both. 


And  in  his  days  In  his  days  a  large  army  of    In  his  days  a  large  fleet  of 

a  large  fleet  came  to   land,     pagans,  came   up  from  the    pagans  came   to    land,   and 


860     /Urme 
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MATT.  WE8TM.  In  the  ytax9t 

Grace    858 died    iEthelbald 

bishop  of  Lichfield,  to  whom  tuc- 
oeeded  Humbert. 


12  His 

son  ^thelbald,  contrary 
to  God's  prohibition  and  the 
dignity  of  a  Christian,  con- 
trary also  to  the  custom  of 
all  the  pagans,  ascended  his 
father's  bed,  and  married 
Judith,  daughter  of  Charles, 

king  of  the  Franks,  and 
thus 


The  aforesaid  most  noble 
king  left  to  his  son  Ethelbald 
the  hereditary  kingdom  of 
Wessex.  To  his  son  Kthelbert 
he  left  the  kingdom  of  Kent 
and  Essex  and  Sussex.  Both 
the  brothers  therefore,  youths 
of  the  best  disposition,  ruled 
happily  their  kingdom,  whilst 
each  lived, 


His 
son  Ethelbald,  in  spite  of  the 
prohibition  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  contrary  to  the  custom 
of  all  the  pagans,  ascended 
his  father's  bed,  and  took  to 
wife,  with  great  infamy, 
Judith  daughter  of  Charles 
king  of  the  Franks,  and  thus 


1 3  during  two  years  and  a  half  When  Adelbald 

of    licentiousness    after    his  king  of  Weasex  had  held  his 

father  beheld  the  government  kingdom  in  peace  five  years, 
of  the  West-!Saxons. 


lawless,  for  two  years  and  a 

half,  he  held  the  helm  of  the 

West-Saxons,  after  the  death 

of  his  noble  f  athen 


859. 


MATT.  WESTM.  In  the  year  of 
Grace  859,  iEthelbald  king  of  the 
West-Saxont,  growing  wi«e  out  of 
hiB  error  aforesaid,  diamisaed  Judith 


his  step-mother,  whose  bed  he  had 
polluted,  andhaTing  done  penance, 
goyemed  his  kingdom  with  peace 
and  Justice,  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 


860. 

Died  iEthelbald  kmg 

and  was 
biiried   at   Sherborne. 


His 

brother   kthelbert,    as    was 

fitting,  joined  Kent,  Surrey, 

and  Sussex  also  to  his 

dominion. 

In  his  days  a  large  army  of 
pagans,  came  up  from  the 


he  was  cut  off  by  an  early 
death  :  all  England  mourned 
the  youth  of  king  Adelbald, 
and  gpreat  woe  >«as  made  for 
him.  They  buried  him  at 
Sherborne,  and  England 
afterwards  felt  how  much  it 

had  lost  in  him. 

Adelbricht  the  brother  of  the 

aforesaid  king,  reigned  after 

him  over  Wessex,  who  before 

was  king  of  Kent. 


In  his  days 
a    naval     host, 


and 


In  the  year  S60,  the  12th 
after  the  birth  of  the  noble 
prince  Elfred,  Ethelbald  died 
and  was  buried  in  Sherborne. 


After  Mb  death  his  brother 
Ethelbyrht  added  these  pro- 
vinces to  his  own  kingdom; 
that  is  Kent,  Surrey  and 
Sussex,  with  all  their  towns 
and  territories,  as  was  fitting. 
In  the  course  of  that  year, 
a  great  army  of  pagans,  com- 
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and  the  crews  stormed  Win- 
chester. And  alderman  Osric 
with  the  men  of  Hampshire, 
and  alderman  JSthelwidf 
with  the  men  of  Berkshire, 
fought  against  the  army,  and 
put  them  to  flight,  and  had 
possession  of  the  place  of 
slaughter. 


sea,  and  attacked  and  des- 
troyed the  city  of  Winchester. 
As  they  were  returning  laden 
with  booty  to  their  ships, 
Osric,  earl  of  Hampshire, 
with  his  men,  and  earl  Mth- 
elwulf,  with  the  men  of 
Berkshire,  confronted  them 
bravely;  a  severe  battle  took 
place,  and  the  pagans  were 
slain  on  every  side;  and, 
finding  themselves  unable  to 
resist,  they  took  flight  like 
women,  and  the  Christians 
were  masters  of  the  place  of 
death. 


«    Ctl^rlwr)    860 

destroyed  the  royal  city  which 
is  called  Winton.  They  were 
encountered  by  Osric  duke  of 
Hampshire,  and  Athulf  duke 
of  Berkshire:  a  battle  ensued ; 
the  pagans  were  routed,  and 
the  English  gained  the  vic- 
tory. 


CHARTERS  iv  860.  I.  ^Bthei.- 
BRRiiTof  Wessex,  subscribed  also  by 
"  wfithelred  filius  regis,"  and  others. 
II,  68.  2.  ^THKLBALDkingof  Wea- 
sex,  signed  also  by  "  Athelberht 
rex,"  "  Judith  regis  Alius  [sic  MS.] ," 
and  others.  II,  69.  3.  A  third  charter , 
subscribed  by  "  ^thblbearht 
rex,",  "  ^thelred  filL  regis,"  "  El- 
frsed  fili.  regis,"  and  others,  without 
adate,isgiveii|inll,  70,  as  belonging 
to  either  860,  861,  or  862. 


(2)   A.   8(>1. 


CHARTERS  IH  861  :  none. 


(4)  A.  862. 

(3)  Here  died  S.  Swithun  tha 
bishop. 


As  St  Swithin  is  such  a  well-known 
personage,  the  following  notice  of 
him  by  MATTHEW  of  WESTMIN- 
STER, may   amuse   some    of  my 

readers. 
*'  In  the  year  of  Grace  862,  Saint 
Swithin,  bishop  of  the  city  of  Win- 
chester, departed  to  the  Lord.  This 
holy  man,  whUst  he  still  lired,  was 
the  possessor  of  many  Tirtues,  but 
was  most  famous  for  mildness  and 
humility.  It  happened  once,  that 
this  servant  of  God  was  sitting 
by  chance  with  the  workmen  at  Win- 
chester  bridge,   that  his  presence 


might  stir  them  into  activitv: 
when  lo,  a  woman  carrying  eggs  for 
sale  passed  by  on  her  way  to  the  city. 
The  workmen  all  ran  round  her, 
making  fun,  as  men  of  that  kind  oft- 
en do,  and  broke  all  her  eggs  for  her. 
When  the  news  of  this  shameful  deed 
and  the  poor  woman's  complaint 
reached  the  bishop's  ears.he  sighed  at 
her  loss,  and  moved  to  kindness, 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the 
broken  eggs,  whereby  they  all  became 
whole  again.  Of  the  humble-mind- 
edness  of  this  holy  man,  it  is  a 
memorable  example,  that,  as  often 
as  he  was  about  to  dedicate  a  new 
church-building,  he  always  went  thi- 
ther on  foot,  and  not  on  a  horse  or  in 
a  carriage,  however  long  the  journey 
might  be.  And  that  this  might  not 
furnish  ridicule  to  the  ignorant,  or 
be  set  down  by  the  proud  for  vain 

?:lory,  he  used  to  withdraw  himself 
rum  the  sight  of  men,  and  travel  al- 


ways by  night.  He  was  a  lover  of 
soliUrv  holiness  and  thought  that  he 
should  sacrifice  his  Interests  to  any 
external  show.  At  length,  when  he 
was  on  the  point  of  bidding  farewell 
to  this  present  life,  he  commanded 
his  domestics,  on  their  obedience  to 
his  episcopal  authority,  to  bury  hfa 
body  outside  the  chureh,  where  it 
might  be  trodden  under  the  feet  of 
passers-by,  and  wetted  by  the  dew 
from  heaven.  His  successor  in  the 
bishopric  was  Ealferth,  a  man  suffi- 
ciently learned  in  charch  matters, 
who  for  some  time  had  wisely  fulfil- 
led the  duties  for  his  predecessor: 


(5)  A.  863. 


6)  A.  864. 
8  Here  the  heathen  anny  sat 
down  in  Thanet,  and  made 
peace  with  the  men  of  Kent, 
and  the  men  of  Kent  pro- 
mised them  money  for  the 
peace ;  and  during  the  peace 


2  In  the  year  of  our  Lord's 
incaniation  864,  the  pagans 
wintered  in  the  isle  of  Thanet, 
and  made  a  firm  treaty  with 
the  men  of  Kent,  who  pro- 
mised them  money  for  adher- 
ing to  their  covenant;    hut 


After  four  years,  from  the 
death  of  king  iEthelhald,  the 
pagans  strengthen  their 
position  in  the  isle  of  Thanet, 
and  promise  to  be  at  peace 
with  the  men  of  Kent,  who 
on  their  part  prepare  money 
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Dd  attacked  and  dea* 
the  city  of  Winchester. 
thej  were  returning  laden 
booty  to  their  ehips, 
.  ean  of  Hampshire, 
h»  men,  and  earl  ^th- 
dolf,  with  the  men  of 
Berkshire,  confronted  them 
hravdj ;  a  severe  battle  took 
plsoe,  and  the  pagans  were 
•lain  on  erery  aide,  and, 
finding  themselves  unable  to 
lesist,  they  took  fijeht  like 
women,  and  the  Christians 
were  maaiers  of  the  place  of 
death. 


Utittigbini 


landing  destroyed  Winches- 
ter :  and  so 

An  mneient  city  feU 
That  many  yean  had  ruled. 

Then  duke  Osric  with  [the 

men  of]  Hamptonshire,  and 

duke  Edelwlf  with  [the  men 

of]  Berkshire,  fought  against 

the  same  army;  and,  when 

they  had  put  them  to  flight 

with  great  slaughter,  our  men 

were  victorious. 


3inu0it 


ing  from  the  sea,  assaulted 
and  destroyed  the  city  of 
Winchester.  But  when  the 
aforesaid  army  was  on  its  way 
hack  to  the  ships,  loaded  with 
booty,  Osric  the  worthy  leader 
of  the  men  of  Hampshire, 
came  up  with  his  people,  and 
the  good  earl  Ethelwlf  with 
the  men  of  Berkshire,  man- 
fully met  them  with  an  im- 
mense army,  and  joinine  bat- 
tle, the  pagans  were  slam  on 
all  sides  by  the  English,  who 
were  aided  by   the   angelic 

spirits. 
And  when  the  dreadful  ene- 
mies were  unable  to  stand 
any  longer  for  their  wounds, 
a  epreat  multitude  cruelly  fell, 
others  hid  themselves  among 
the  thick  bushes,  and  some 
like  women,  took  to  flight 
The  English,  with  fortune 
smiling  upon  them,  were  mas. 
ters  of  the  field  of  death. 


(2)  861. 


MATT.  W£STM.  In  the  year  of 
Grace  861,  . . .  died  Rethun  bishop 
of  Leicester,  to  whom  sdcceeded 
Aldred. 


(3)  862.  Saint  Swithin  took 
I  his  iligfat  to  heaven,  the  10th 

Indiction,   sixth   before  the 

Nmies  of  Joly  CJui.t  2]  the 

5th  day  of  the  week. 


CHARTERS  IK  862.  1.  ^thkl- 
mxo:  BUbs.  by  Alfred  fhtter  r^t 
and  others.  II,  71.  2.  Ethklbxrt 
king  of  Wessex :  subscribed  also  by 
•*Atherredni.  regis,"  "  iEif^ed  fil. 
regis"  and  others.  II,  73. 


(4)  863. 


CHARTERS  IK  863.  3,  Ethki.- 
BKXT,  subscribed  also  by  Ethered  fll. 
reg.  and  others,  II,  74.   2.  A  charter 


of  'Edward   king  of    Mercia,   &c, 
at  II,  77,  belongs  to  860--865. 


(5)    864. 

The  pagans 
wintered  in  the  me  of  Thanet, 
and  made  a  firm  treaty  with 
tke  men  of  Rent,  who  nro- 
miied  them  money  for  adher* 


In  the  5th 
year  of  king  Adelbrict,  the 
army  of  the  pagans  came  to 
Tenet ;  and,  when  the  men  of 
Kent  had  purchased  of  them 
a  truce  with  money,  they 
suddenly    broke  away     one 


In  the  year  864,  the  paeans 
wintered  in  the  island  which 
is  called  Thanet,  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  the 

stream  of  the  sea. 
They  made  a  solemn  treaty 
with  the  men  of  Kent,  who 
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and  the  promise   of  money 

the  army  stole  away  by  night, 

and  ravaged  all  Kent  to  the 

eastward. 


MATT.  WE8TM.  In  the  year  of 
Grace  864,  died  Humbert  bithop  of 
Lichfield,  to  whom  succeeded  Kine- 
lerth. 


the  pagans,  like  cunning 
foxes,  burst  from  their  camp 
by  night,  and  setting  at 
naught  their  engagements 
and  spumins  at  the  promised 
money,  which  they  knew  was 
less  than  they  could  get  by 
plunder,  they  ravaged  all  the 
eastern  coast  of  Kent. 


d^rlmirt     865 

iffnorant  of  the  future.  But 
tne  Danes  break  their  com- 
pact, and  sallying  out  privi- 
ly by  night,  lay  waste  all 
the  eastern  coast  of  Kent. 


CHARTERS  in  864.     BvroheD 
of  Merc|a,  July  25.  subscribed  also  bjr 
*"  iEtheUwyth  regina."  II,  79. 


(7)     A,  865. 


CHARTERS  ik  865.    none. 


ANNALS.  ANKO  865.  The  Normans 

came  into  France  in  the  middle  of 

July. 


(9)  A.  866. 

I     And  iEthelbryht  reigned 

five  years,  and  his  body  lies 

at  Sherburne. 


CHARTERS  in  866.  1.  Buao- 
RED  king  of  Mercia,  subscribed  also 
by  "  .Athelswyth  regina"  and  x>therB. 
11,80.  2.  Another  of  Bdaorbd, 
.Sthelswyth  and  others,  II,  81.  3. 
A  charter  of  Ealhhkrk,  [II,  8S] 
very  mutilated  and  imperfect,  is 
refered  to  some  period  between  860 
and  868. 


Here  iEthered,  iEthelbyrht's 
brother,  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  West-Saxons. 


And  the  ^ame  year  a  great 
heathen  army  came  to  the 
land  of  the  English  nation, 
and  took  up  their  winter 
quarters  among  the  East- 
Angles,  and  there  were 
horsed ;  and  the  East^Angles 
made  peace  with  them. 

•  De  DAKOHioor-BTA  is  probably 
a  corruption  of  De  Dahia  "from 
Denmark." 


1  .£the]berht  governed  his 
kingdom  five  years  in  peace, 
with  the  love  and  respect  of 
his  subjects,  who  felt  deep 
sorrow  when  he  went  the  way 
of  all  flesh.  His  body  was 
honourably  interred  at  Sher- 
borne by  the  side  of  his 
brother. 


After  one  year  king  iEthel- 

byrht  died,  and  his  body  rests 

peaceably  in  the  monastery 

named  Sherborne^ 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's 
incarnation  866,  which  was 
the  eighteenth  of  king  Alfred, 
^thelred,  brother  of  iEthel- 
bert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
undertook  the  government  of 

the  kingdom. 

And  the  same 
year  a  large  fleet  of  pagans 
came  to  Britain  from  the 
Danube,*  and  wintered  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Eastern- 
Saxons,  .which  is  called  in 
Saxon  East-Anglia ;  ahd 
there  they  became  principally 
an  army  of  cavalry. 


Chaf.  11.  Of  the  reign  op 

KING    ETHELREd. 

Ethered    succeeded    to    the 

throne  after  the  death  of  his 

brother  Ethelbyrht. 


In  the  same  year  the  fleets  of 
the  tyrant  Ingware  arrived 
in  England  from  the  north, 
and  wintered  among  the  East 
Angles,  and  having  establish- 
ed their  arms  there,  they  get 
on  their  horses,  and  make 
peace  with  all  the  inhabitants 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

But,  to  speak  in  nautical  phrase,  I  will  no  longer  commit 
my  vessel  to  the  power  of  the  waves  and  of  its  sails,  or 
keeping  off  from  land  steer  my  round-about  course  through 
so  many  calamities  of  wars  and  series  of  years,  but  will 
return  to  that  which  first  prompted  me  to  this  task  ;  that  is 
to  say,  I  think  it  right  in  this  place  briefly  to  relate  as  much 
as  has  come  to  my  knowledge  about  the  character  of  my 
revered  lord  Alfred,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  diu-ing  the 
years  that  he  was  an  hifant  and  a  boy. 
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ing  to  their  covenant;  but 
the  pagans,  like  cunning 
foxes,  burst  from  their  camp 
by    night,    and    setting    at 

naught  the  promised 

moneV)  which  they  knew  was 

less  than  they  could  get  by 

plun  der,  they  ravaged  all  the 

eastern  coast  of  Kent, 


^mrttiigiini 


3imtmi 


night,    and   plundered     the    promised  to  pay  them  money, 
pastern  parts  of  Kent.  if  they  should  keep  the  treaty. 

But  in  the  mean  tune,  break- 
ing forth  secretly  by  night 
from  their  camp,  like  foxes, 
and  violating  the  truce,  and 
despising    the    promise     of 
moneys  they  remained  quiet    for  a  few  days.     But,  oh 
horrible !  they  devastated   the  eastern  coast  of  the  Ken- 
tish people.    They  knew  that  they  should  get   greater 
money  by  stolen  booty  than 
by  peace  :  as  also  it 
happened. 


(6)     865, 


(7)     866. 

1  iEthelbert  governed  his 
kingdom  five  years  in  peace, 
with  the  love  and  respect  of 
his  subjects,  who  felt  deep 
sorrow  when  he  went  the  way 
of  all  flesh.  His  body  was 
honourably  interred  at  Sher^ 
bom  by  the  side  of  his 
brother, 

^thelred,  brother  of  ^thel- 

bert  king  of  the  West-Saxons, 

undertook  the  government  of 

the  kingdom. 


And  the  same 
year  a  large  fleet  of  pagans 
came  to  Britain  from  the 
Danube,*  and  wintered  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Eastern- 
Angles,  which  is  called  in 
Saxon  East- Anglia ;  and 
there  they  became  principally 
an  army  of  cavalry. 


f  This  'notke  of   Alfred's   early 
jean  ooctirs  in  Florence  under  871, 
but  is  placed  here  in  juxta-position 
With  Asser  and  Simeon. 


The  same  year,  when  Adel- 
brict  had  reigned  five  years 
over  Wessex,  and  ten  years 
over  Kent,  he  tasted  death. 
After  him  Adelred  his  brother 
received  the  insignia  of  the 
kingdom. 


This  year  there  came  into  the 
country  of  the  English  a  very 
large  army  of  the  pagans, 
whose  leaders  were  liinguar 
and  Ubba,  very  brave  but 
very  cruel  men.  Hinguar 
was  a  man  of  great  talent, 
but  Ubba  was  a  man  of  won- 
derful bravery. 
Passing  the  winter  among 
the  East- Angles,  they  receiv- 
ed from  them  a  truce  and 
horses,  and  for  the  sake  of 
peace  spared  their  strength 
for  a  while. 


t     I  thmk  in  right  in  this  place  briefly  to  relate 
about  his  [Alfred's]  character 

during  the 
years  that  he  was  an  infant  and  a  boy. 


Thus  king  Ethelbyrht,  for 
five  years,  peacefuUy,  amia^ 
bly,  and  honorably  ruled 
the  kingdom  that  had  been 
intrusted  to  him ;  and  it  was 
to  the  great  grief  of  his 
princes,  bishops,  and  all  his 
people,  that  he  went  the  way 
of  all  flesh :  leaving  the 
government  of  his  earthly 
kingdom,  he  began  to  be  a 

partaker  of  the  other, 
2  He  was  buried  near  his  bro- 
ther in  Sherborne,  where  he 
awaits  the  comfort  of  a  future 

resurrection. 
In  the  following  year,  that 
is  866,  which  was  the  1 8th 
since  the  birth  of  Elfred* 
Ethelred  the  brother  of  Ethei- 
byrt  king  of  the  West-Saxons, 
undertook  the  government  of 

the  kingdom. 
In  the  same  year  a  great  fleet 
of  pagans  from  Danuhia 
entered  the  borders  of  Bri- 
tain, and  so  wintered  on  the 
kingdom  of  the  Eastern-An- 
glia,  which  is  called  in  the 
Saxon  tongue  East-angle, 
and  there  the  large  army 
became  cavalry,  riding  and 
scouring  here  and  there, 
carrying  off  an  enormous 
booty,  and  sparing  neither 
men  nor  women,  widows  nor 

maids. 
In  these  days  the  prince  El- 
fred  began  with  sweet  medi- 
tation   to    be   imbued    with 
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He  was  beloved  by  his  father  and  mother,  and  even  by  all 
the  people,  above  all  his  brothers,  and  was  educated  alto- 
gether at  the  court  of  the  king.  As  he  advanced  through 
tiie  years  of  infancy  and  youth,  his  form  appeared  more 
comely  than  that  of  his  brothers ;  in  look,  in  speech,  and  in 
manners  he  was  more  gracefiil  than  they.  His  noble 
nature  implanted  in  him  from  his  cradle  a  love  of  wisdom 
above  all  things ;  but,  with  shame  be  it  spoken,  by  the  un- 
worthy neglect  of  his  parents  and  nurses,  he  remained 
flliterate  even  til)  he  was  twelve  years  old  or  more ;  but  he 
listened  with  serious  attention  to  the  Saxon  poems  which  he 
often  heard  recited,  and  easily  retained  them  in  his  docile 
memory.  He  was  a  zealous  practiser  of  hunting  in  all  its 
branches,  and  hunted  with  ereat  assiduity  and  success ;  for 
skill  and  good  fortune  in  this  art,  as  in  all  others,  are  among 

the  gifts  of  God,  as  we  also  have  often  witnessed. 
On  a  certain  day,  therefore,  his  mother  was  showing  him 
and  his  brothers*  a  Saxon  book  of  poetry  which  she  held  in 
her  hand,  and  said,  ''Whichever  of  you  shall  the  soonest 
learn  this  volume  shall  have  it  for  his  own."  Stimulated 
by  these  words,  or  rather  by  the  Divine  inspiration,  and 
allured  by  the  beautifully  illuminated  letter  at  the  beginning 
of  the  volume,  he  spoke  before  all  his  brothers,  who,  though 
his  seniors  in  age,  were  not  so  in  grace,  and  answered, 
"  Will  you  really  give  that  book  to  one  of  us,  that  is  to  say, 
to  him  who  can  first  understand  and  repeat  it  to  you  ?  "  At 
this  his  mother  smiled  with  satisfaction,  and  confirmed  what 
she  had  before  said.  Upon  which  the  boy  took  the  book 
out  of  her  hand,  and  went  to  his  master  to  read  it,  and  in 

due  time  brought  it  to  his  mother  and  recited  it. 
After  this  he  learned  the  daily  course,  that  is,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  hours,  and  afterwards  certain  psalms,  and 
several  prayers,  contained  in  a  certain  book  wmch  he  kept 
day  and  night  in  his  bosom,  as  we  ourselves  have  seen,  and 
carried  about  with  him  to  assist  his  prayers,  amid  all  the 
bustle  and  business  of  this  present  life.  But  sad  to  say ! 
he  could  not  gratify  his  most  ardent  wish  to  learn  the  liberal 
arts,  because,  as  he  said,  there  were  no  good  readers  at  that 

time  in  all  the  kingdom  of  the  West-Saxons. 
This  he  confessed,  with  many  lamentations  and  sighs,  to 
have  been  one  of  his  greatest  difficulties  and  impe£ments 
in  this  life,  namely,  that  when  he  was  young  and  had  the 
capacity  for  learning,  he  could  not  find  teachers  ;  but,  when 
he  was  more  advanced  in  life,  he  was  harassed  by  so  many 
diseases  unknown  to  all  the  physicians  of  this  island,  as  well 
as  by  internal  and  external  anxieties  of  sovereignty,  and  by 
continual  invasions  of  the  pagans,  and  had  his  teachers  and 
writers  also  so  much  disturbed,  that  there  was  no  time  for 
reading.  But  yet  anions  the  impediments  of  tliis  present 
life,  from  infancy  up  to  the  present  time,  and,  as  I  believe, 
even  until  his  death,  he  contmued  to  feel  the  same  insatiable 
desire  of  knowledge,  and  still  aspires  after  it. 


•  Rjtther  HitB  torotlicff/  for  is  Nfc 

when  AUred  was  12  yeus  oM,  Etk*l 

b«rt  wu  kinff. 
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heavenly  doctrines;  he  was 
loved  from  his  cradle  by  his 
father  and  mother  with  a 
wonderful  love  beyond  all 
his  brothers.  Lastly,  as  his 
stature  encreased  during  his 
youthful  age,  his  form  seemed 
more  comely  than  his  other 
brothers,  and  he  shone  alike 
remarkable  in  his  counte- 
nance and  in  his  graceful 
speech.  As  the  stiu;  thirsts 
for  the  water,  so  did  he  thirst 
that  his  inmost  soul  should 
be  satiated,  and  his  bosom 
be  imbued  with  heavenly 
learning.  But,  oh  shame  I 
by  the  carelessness  of  his 
parents  and  attendants  he 
remained  illiterate  even  to 
Ihe  twelfth  year  of  his  age. 
The  glorious  young  man  and 
future  king  studied  day  and 
night  to  learn  the  Saxon 
poems,  and  was  easy  to  be 
taught,  industrious  in  the  art 
of  hunting,  and  incomparable 

in  every  perfection. 
On  a  certain  day,  therefore, 
his  worthy  mother  was  show- 


He  was  beloved  by  his  father  and  mother,  and  even  by  all 
the  people,  above  all  his  brothers,  and  was  educated  alto- 
gether at  the  court  of  the  king.     As  he  advanced  through 
the  years  of  infancy  and  youth,  his  form  appeared  more 
comely  than  that  of  his  brothers ;  in  look,  in  speech,  and  in 
manners  he  was  more  graceful  than  they. 
But,  with  shame  be  it  spoken,  by  the  un- 
worthy neglect  of  his  parents  and  nurses,  he  remained 
illilerate  even  till  he  was  twelve  years  old  or  more ;  but  he 
listened  with  serious  attention  to  tne  Saxon  poems  which  he 
oftf  n  heard  recited,  and  easily  retained  them  in  his  docile 
memory. 
He  practised  hunting  in  all  its 
branches,  with  ^e^t  assiduity  and  success ; 
as  in  all  the  other 
gifts  of  Ood. 
On  a  certain  day,  therefore,  his  mother  was  showing  him 
and  his  brothers  a  Saxon  book  of  poetry,  which  she  held  in 
her  hand,  and  said,  **  Whichever  of  you  shall  the  soonest 
learn  this  volume  shall  have  it  for  his  own."    Stimulated 

by  these  words,  or  rather  by  the  Divine  inspiration,  and ^ 

allured  by  the  beautifully  illuminated  letter  at  tne  beginning  ing  him  and  his  brothers  a 
of  the  volume,  he  spoke  before  all  his  brothers,  who  though  Saxon  book  of  poetry,  which 
his  seniors  in  age,  were  not  so  in  grace,  and  answered, 
**  Will  you  really  give  that  book  to  one  of  us,  that  is  to  say, 
to  him  who  can  first  understand  and  repeat  it  to  you?  "  At 
this  his  mother  smiled  with  satisfaction,  and  confirmed  what 
she  had  before  said.  Upon  which  the  boy  took  the  book 
out  of  her  hand,  and  went  to  his  master  to  read  it,  and  in 

due  time  brought  it  to  his  mother  and  recited  it. 
After  this  he  learned  the  daily  course,  that  is,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  hours  and  afterwards  certain  psalms,  and 
several  prayers,  contained  in  a  certain  book  which  he  kept 

day  and  night  in  his  bosom,  and 
carried  about  with  him  to  assist  his  prayers,  amid  all  the 
bustle  and  business  of  this  present  life.  But  sad  to  say! 
he  could  not  gratify  his  most  ardent  wish  to  learn  the  liberal 
arts,  because,  as  he  said,  there  were  no  eood  readers  at  that 
time  in  all  the  kingdom  of  the  West-Saxons. 


Essay  • 


she  held  in  her  hand,  and 
said,  "Whichever  of  you 
shall  the  soonest  learn  this 
volume  shall  have  it  for  his 
own."  Stimulated  by  the 
Divine  mspiration,  and  allur- 
ed by  the  beautifully  illumi- 
nated letter  at  the  beguinine 
of  the  volume,  he  answered 
his  mother,  "  Will  you  really 
cive  that  book?"  At  that 
his  mother  smiled  with  satis- 
faction, and  confirmed  what 
she  had  before  said.  Upon 
which  the  boy  took  the  book 
out  of  her  hand,  and  went  to 
his  master,  shewed  the  book 
and  read  it,  his  teacher  shew- 
ing him  how  to  read  it,  and 
in  due  time  brought  it  to  his 

mother  and  recited  it. 
His  mother  gave  boundless 
thanks  to  the  goodness  of  the 
Saviour,  seeing  that  the  grace 
of  God  was  in  the  mind  of  her 
child. 
After  this  inflamed  with  the  divine  love,  he  learned  cer- 
tain psalms,  and  the  daily  course,  that  is,  the  celebration 
of  the  hours,  contained  in  a  certain  book  which  he  kept 
day  and  night  in  his  bosom,  and  carried  about  with  him. 
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A.  867. 

Here  the  anny  went  from 
East-Anglia  over  Humber- 
mouth  to  Eoforwic-chester 
[York]    in    North-humbria. 


And  there  was  much  dia- 
sension  among  that  ^people, 
and  thev  had  cast  out  their 
kinff  Osbrvht,  and  had  taken 
to  themselves  a  king,  JEWa, 
of  unkingly  blood  ;  but  late 
in  the  year  they  resolved  that 
they  would  fignt  asainst  the 
army;  and  therefore  they 
gathered  a  large  force,  and 
soueht  the  army  at  the  town 
of  York,  and  stormed  the 
town,  and  some  of  them  got 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's 
incarnation  867,  which  was 
the  nineteenth  of  the  life  of 
the  aforesaid  king  Alfred, 
the  army  of  pagans  before 
mentioned  removed  from  the 
East-Angles  to  the  city  of 
York,  which  is  situatea  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Humber. 

At  that  time  a  violent  discord 
arose,  by  the  instigation  of 
the  devil,  among  the  inhabi- 
tanU  of  Northnmberland; 
as  alwayv  is  used  to  happen 
among  a  people  who  nave 
incurred  the  wrath  of  God. 
For  the  Northumbrians  at 
that  time,  as  we  have  said, 
had  expelled  their  lawful 
king  Osbert,  and  appointed 
a  certain  tyrant  named  iEUa, 
not  of  royal  birth,  over  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
when  the  pagans  approached, 
by  divine  rrovidence,  and 
the  imion  of  the  nobles  for 
the  common  ^ood,  that  dia- 
cord  was  a  httle  appeased, 
and  Osbert  and  iElla  uniting 
their  resources,  and  assembl- 
ing an  army,  marched  to 
York.  The  pagans  fled  at 
their  approach,  and  attempt- 
ed to  defend  themselves 
within  the  walls  to  the  city. 
The  Christians,  perceiving 
their  flight  and  the  terror 
they  were  in,  determined  to 

pursue  them  into  the 
town  and  destroy  its  walls; 
which  they  succeeded  in 
doing ;  for  that  city  was  not 
surrounded  at  that  time  with 
firm  or   strong  walls :   and 


After  one  year  that  amji 
leaving  the  easteni  paii| 
crossed  the  river  Hombfl 
into  Northumberland  to  dri 
city  of  Evorac,  which  ■  not; 
commonly  called  the  city  d 
Eoferwic  [Yore]. 


For  there  was  then  a  gral 
civil  dissension  between  thft 
inhabitants  of  that  land,  "^ 
they  were  so  enraged 
they  also  expelled  their 
Osbyrht  from  his  seat ; 
having  confirmed  their 
solves,  they  chose  an 
person  for  their  king; 
after  some  delay  they 
their  thoughts  to  raise  M 
army  and  repulse  those  vllj 
were  advancing.  They  coBcftj 
ted  together  no  amaU  bodii^ 
of  troops,  and  reconnoitni 
the  enemy:  their  rage 
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O  happy  race  of  men !  O 
prudent  king !  you  carry  the 
key  of  wisdom,  you  love  wi»- 
dom,  and  shal]  be  wise, 
doing  judgment  and  iustice 
upon  the  earth  !  Clerks,  at- 
tend and  see  how  your  king 
carries  the  book  in  his  bosom 
day  and  night,  whilst  you 
neither  know  nor  wish  to 
know  the  law  of  God.  The 
same  man,  when  he  became 
king,  lamented  to  himself  that 
he  had  not  been  educated  in 
the  liberal  arts. 


867. 

Ske  anny  of  pagans  before 
jRientioQed  removed  from  the 
East-Angles  to  the  city  of 
Tork,  wliich  is  situated  on 
ihe  north  bank  of  the  river 
Humber. 


In  the  second  year  of  king 
Adelred,  the  aforesaid  army, 
led  by  Hin^ar  and  Ubba, 
came  into  Northumbria  at 
Eoverwic  [York] ; 


In  the  year  867,  the  19th 
from  the  birth  of  king  Elfred, 
the  aforesaid  army  of  pagans 
removed  from  the  Eastern 
Andes  to  the  city  of  York, 
which  lies  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river  Humber. 


At  tiiat  time  a  violent  discord 
Anse,  by  the  instigation  of 
%B  devil,  amone  the  inhabi- 
Ivits  of  Northumberland; 
pi  always  is  used  to  happen 
flnong  a  people  who  nave 
iaeorred  the  wrath  of  God. 
Vor  the  Northumbrians  at 
wat  time,  as  we  have  said, 
nd  expelled  their  lawful 
teng  Osbrihty  and  appointed 
•  certain  tjrrant  named  ^lla, 
aoC  of  royal  birth,  over  the 
afCaiTB  of  the  kingdom ;  bat 
When  the  pagans  approached, 
%j  divine  Providence,  and 
me  union  of  the  nobles  for 
the  common  ^ood,  that  dis- 
cord was  a  little  appeased, 
and  Osbrihtand  ^lla  uniting 
dieir  resources,  and  assem- 
Uiag  an  army,  marched  to 
York.  The  pagans  fled  at 
dieir  approach,  and  attempt- 
ed to  defend  themselves 
withm  the  walls  of  the  dty. 
The  Christians,  perceiving 
their  flight  and  the  terror 
Aey  were  in,  determined  to 
demoy  the  walls  of  the  town, 
which  they  succeeded  in 
doing ;  for  that  city  was  not 
Mirroonded  at  that  time  widi 
finn  or    strong    walls,  and 


and  there 
was  among  the  people  of  that 
country  a  great  discord,  with 
the  usual  treachery,  because 
they  had  cast  off  their  kine 
Osbrict,  and  had  received 
another  king,   a   degenerate 

man  namc^d  EUan  :  and 
therefore,  having  slowly  come 
to  an  agreement,  and  assem- 
bled an  army,  they  came  to 
Eoverwic  [iork],  in  which 
the  pagan  army  was;  and, 
having  broken  down  the  wall 
they  rushed  in  and  fought 
with  them. 


CHARTERS  IV  867.  Etrblrkd 
of  Wenex,  at  Canterbury,  ralwcrib- 
ed  by  forty  otheri.     11,89. 


At  the  same  time  a  great  dis- 
cord was  kindled  between  the 
people  of  Northumberland, 
and  most  aptly;  for  he  who 

loves  hatred  shall  find  it. 
For   the   Northumbrians    at 

that  time, 
had  expelled  their  lawful  king 

Osbert, 
and  appointed  a  certain 
tyrant  named  ^Ua,  over  the 
aifairs  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
when  the  pagans  approached, 
by  divine  Providence,  and 
the  union  of  the  nobles  for 
the  common  ^ood,  that  dis- 
cord was  a  httle  appeased, 
and  Osbert  and  ^lla  uniting 
their  resources,  and  assembl- 
ing an  army,  marched  to 
York.  The  pagans  fled  at 
their  approach,  and  the 
Christians   perceiving 

their  flight  and  th|j  terror 
they  were  in,  proved  them- 
selves stronger  than  they. 
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within,  and  there  was  an 
exceflflive  slaughter  made  of 
the  North-humbrians,  some 
within  some  without,  and 
the  kings  were  both  slain : 
and  the  remainder  made 
peace  with  the  army. 

BROMPTON. 
*'  Kiaf  Osbert,  darinff  a  iMidmics 
•t  York,  went  out  one  day  to  bunt  in 
a  forest  not  far  distant  from  the  city, 
sod  on  his  retuni  called  at  the  house 
of  Bruern  Brocard,  one  of  his  princi- 
pal nobles,  to  refresh  himself,  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  day.  Bruern, 
knowinff  nothing  of  the  king's  com- 
ing, was  gone  down  to  the  sea-side 
to  secure  the  coast  against  pirates  : 
and  his  wife,  who  was  a  lady  of  in- 
comparable beauty,  and  adorned  with 
all  the  accomplishments  which  be- 
long to  her  sex,  entertateed  the  kfaig 
at  dinner  with  due  hospitality  and 
splendour.  Osbert  was  charmed  with 
her  beauty  and  her  behaTioor:  as 
soon  as  dinner  was  over,  he  pretend- 
ed some  secret  business  of  great  im- 
portance, and,  attended  to  the  door 
by  some  of  his  own  serrants,  who 
were  privy  to  his  design,  he  led  her 
to  a  private  apartment,  where  he 
treated  her  with  violence,  and  com- 
mitted a  shameful  breach  of  the  faith 
which  had  been  reposed  in  him. 
Havine  thus  had  his  will,  be  return- 
ed to  York,  whilst  the  lady,  whom  he 


^ficr 


ct^dMi    m 


excited :  they  joined  hatdc^ 
a  miserable  slaughter  toohj 
place  on  both  sides,  and  thd 
kings  were  slain.  Those  il 
them  who  were  left  made 
peace  with  the  hostile  army. 

Immediately  after  this  Iw  sent  M 
relations  and  frienda,  to  1 


aUhisi 

he  revealed  the  affront  which  tel; 
been  put  up<m  him,  and  his  fatten^ 
tlon  to  take  speedy  vengeance  kt 


when  the  Christians  had 
made  a  breach  as  they  had 
purposed,  and  many  of  them 
nad  entered  into  the  town, 
the  pagans,  urged  by  despair 
and  necessity,  made  a  fierce 
sally  upon  them,  slew  them, 
routed  them,  and  cut  them 
down  on  all  sides,  both  within 

and  without  the  walls. 
In  that  battle  fell  almost  all     the  same.     To  this  they  aU 
the  Northumbrian  warriors,     »«>.«>*  proving  his  de«t 
with  both  the  kin»  and  a    ?»?'-."*  "^^  ^^th  hun  t. 
multitude    of    nobles;     the 
remainder,     who     escaped, 
made  peace  with  the  pagans. 

had  abused,  lamented  so  bitterly,  that 
her  face  was  sore  with  weeping.  Her 
husband,  upon  his  return,  asked  the 
caase  of  so  sudden  a  chrage,  and 
such  unusual  sadness  :  upon  which 
she  told  him  all  that  had  happened 
to  her  by  the  violence  at  the  king. 
When  she  had  llnisbed  the  story,  hot 
husband  comforted  her.  and  bade 
her  not  to  afflict  herself,  since  he 
assured  her,  that  because  she  had 
told  him  the  truth,  he  would  not  love 
her  less  than  he  had  done  before ; 
and,  by  God's  good  pleasure,  would 
revenge  both  himself  and  her  for  the 
wrong  which  had  been  done  them. 


And  the  same  year  bishop     In  the  same  year,  Ealhstan, 

tAlchstan  died ;  and  he  had    bishop    of    the    church    of 

the  bishopric  of  Shirebume    Sherborne,  went  the  way  of 

fifty  years,  and  his  body  Ues    all  flesh,  after  he  had  hon- 

there  m  the  town.  ourably  ruled  his  see   four 

years,  and  he  was  buried  at 

Sherborne. 


toTsik. 
The  king,  when  he  saw  him,  invHsl 
him  in  civil  terms  to  dnw  mtmr ;  M 
Bruern,  having  all  his  relatloBS  M 
his  back,  defied  Uie  king,  and  iv- 
nouneed  his  allegianee,  giving  ^ 
all  his  lands  and  whaSaoevef  cte 
he  held  of  hfan.  This  done,  ««h> 
out  any  more  words,  Bmcfn  vil^ 
drew,  making  no  stay  at  all  at  ooort. 
Taktaig  leave  of  his  IHends,  he  saOsi 
straightway  into  Denmaik,  what 
he  made  a  complaint  to  CodziBi 
king  of  the  country,  of  the  aitati 
offered  to  him  and  his  wUle  )y 
Osbeit,  and  desired  his  speedy  sas- 
eour,  that  he  might  be  in  a  coBdl* 
tion  to  take  vengeance  for  thehgoir. 
Codrin  and  the  Danes  w«re  njakti 
at  this  event,  whidi  gave  them  a 
sufficient  excuse  to  invade  Eaf* 
land,  that  they  might  nvei^  tkt 
wrongs  of  Bruern.  who  wasdesecni* 
•d  fkom  thdr  Mood.- 

In  the  same  year  died  £anal( ; 
duke  of  Somerset ;  alsobishsp 
Ealhstan,  fifty  years  after  hi 
suceession  to  the  bishoM 
in  the  diocese  called  $>!«► 
borne.  There  also  his  bo^ 
now  reposes;  and  that  i 
the  above-named  duke  m  thi 
monastery  called  GIssIob- 
bury. 


A.  868. 


ANNALS.  Awwo    S68.      A  gictf 


CHARTERS  iw  868.  1.  Ethxl- 
RKD  king  of  Wnssex  &c.  II,  86.  •. 
CiALCLv:  subscribed  by  "iCthered 
rex"  and  others,  if,  87.  8. 
BuROKBo  of  Mercia,  August  1 ,  sub- 
scribed by  Ethelredus  rex  West- 
SazonisB,  Alfredus  f^ater  regis  West- 
Saxonia  Edmundus  rex  West-Ang. 
lite  [ft  mistake  for  East- Angli«]  and 
others,  II.  89.  4.  Ethklswith, 
subscribed  also  by  «•  Athelred  rex 
Occidentalium Saxonum,"  "Mitred 
ft-ater  regis,"  "  Burgred  rex  Merci- 
orum  **  and  others.    II,  94. 


in  the  year  of  our  Lord's 

incarnation  868,  which  was    After  one  year  therefore,  tin 

the  twentieth  of  kme  Alfred's 

life,  I 

The  aforesaid  revered  ! 

king  Alfred,  but  at  that  time 
occupying  a  subordinate 
station,  asked  and  obtained 
in  marriage  a  noble  Mercian 
lady,  daughter  of  £thelred, 
surnamed    Mucil,*   earl    of 

the  Gaini.f 
The  mother  of  this  lady  was 
named  Edburga,  of  the  ruyal 
line  of  Mercia,  whom  we 
have  often  seen  with  our 
own  eyes  a  few  years  before 

her  death. 
She   was  a  venerable  lady, 

and  after  the  decease  of  her  husband,  she  remained  miay 
jears  a  widow,  even  till  h^r  own  death. 


*  L  e.  iflCKLs,  *  the  Bie.' 
t  Hence  GAisasonovoa. 
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to8     Jinrnt 


the  Christiana  had 
liade  a  breach  as  they  had 
MttiMMedy  and  mtmy  of  them 
ku  entered  mto  &e  town, 

aloog  with  the  enemy, 
Ae  pagans,  urged  by  despair 
iiid  necessity,  made  a  fierce 
^y  itp<Hi  them,  slew  them^ 
•anted  them,  and  cut  them 
down  on  all  sides,  both  within 

and  without  the  walls. 
Id  that  battle  fell  almost  all 
Ae  Norttrambrian  warriors^ 
%idi  both  the  kines  and  a 
mititnde  of  nolues;  the 
mnainder,  who  escaped, 
nade  peace  with  the  pa^^s* 


There  were  sbdn 
both  khigs,  Osbrict  and  iBlla 
and  a  numberless  multitude 
of  the  Northumbrian  nation, 
within  the  city  and  without ; 
and  those  who  remained, 
made  truce  with  the  pagansi 


They  fought  crueUy  on  both 

sides,  ana  both  the  sings  fell. 

The  rest  who  escmed  made 

peace  with  the  Danes* 


llATT.  VrBSTM.    In  ttie  year  ol 
Gnc«  867  ......Then  th*  wlcka4  oon* 

querots,  the  Danes,  plundering  the 
whole  proTlnee  of  Northumbria  up 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tvne,  hav- 
ing conquered  their  enenuce,  made 
the  country  sul^ect  to  themeelves. 
The  Northumbrian  kings  being  slain, 
rbert,  an  RwgHahimm  by  birth* 
I  the  kingdom  subject  to  the 
d  held  it  6  i 


la  die  same  Tear,  Ealhstan, 
bishop  of  the  church  of 
Sherbonie,  went  the  way  of 
aO  fleshy  after  he  had  hon- 
anrably  ruled  his  see  four 
yearly  and  he  was  buried  at 
Sherborne* 


l^his  year  died  bishop  Aloa- 
tan ;  he  was  buried  at  Sher- 
borne, where  he  was  bishop 
50  years. 


In  that  same  year  Ealhstan, 
bishop  of  the  church  of  Sher- 
borne, left  the  course  of  this 
earthly  life,  when  he  had 
honourably  ruled  his  bis- 
hopric for  fifty  years :  he 
rests  in  the  peace  of  the 
church,  being  decently  buried 
in  his  episcopal  see. 


868. 

A  oomet-etar  was  seen  most 
plainly  this  year. 


Hie  aforesaid  revered 
king  Alfred,  but  at  that  time 
occupying  a  subordinate 
station,  asked  and  obtained 
in  marriage  a  noble  Mercian 
lady,  danghter  of  ^thelred, 
somamed    Mucil,     earl    of 

theGainL 
The  mother  of  this  lady  was 
named  Eadbiurg,  of  the  royal 

line  of  Mercia. 
She  was  a  venerable  lady, 
and  after  the  decease  of  her 
hosband,  she  remained  many 
years  a  widow,  even  till  her 

own  death. 


In  the  year  868,  which  was 
the  20th  of  king  Elfred,  he 
took  a  wife  out  of  Mercia,  to 
wit  a  lady  of  noble  birth, 
daughter  of  Ethelred  earl  of 
the  Gaini,  who  was  sumamed 
<*  Mucel"  by  the  English,  be- 
cause he  was  great  in  body 
and  old  in  wisdom. 
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Stm  dimide 


Here  the  same  army  went 
into  Mercia  to  Snotengaham 
[Nottingham],  and  there 
took  up  their  winter  settle- 
ment. 


In  the  lame  year,  the  above- 
named  army  of  pagans,  leav- 
ing Northumberland,  invad- 
ed Mercia  and  advanced  to 
Nottingham,  which  is  called 
in  the  British  tongue,  '*  Tig- 
gocobauc,"  but  in  Latin,  the 
<'  House  of  Caves,"  and  they 
wintered  there  that 
year. 


army  of  the  pagans,  of  whosi 
arrival  we  have  apoki^ 
above,  measured  out  tMr 
camp  in  a  place  called  Sds^ 
inganam  [Nottimghaji],  sal 
there  they  passed  the  winlac; 


And  Bnrgrajd  king  of  the    immediately   on    their   ap-    And   fiiirhred  kinc   of  lb 
Mercians,,  and    his    witan,    ^^^^y^    Burhred,    king    of 


begeed  of  Ethered  king  of 
theWest-Saxons,  and  Alfred 
his  brother,  that  they  would 
help  them,  that  they  might 
fight  against  the  army. 


And  then  they  went  with  the 
West-Sazon  power  into  Mer- 
cia as  far  as  Nottingham, 
and  there  met  with  the  army 
within  the  fortress;  and 
besieged  them  therein  :  but 
there  was  no  great  battle; 
and  the  Mercians  made  peace 
with  the  army. 


Mercia^  and  all  the  nobles 
of  that  nation,  sent  messen- 
gers to  iEthered,  kinff  of  th« 
West-Saxons,  and  his  orother 
Alfred,  8iq>pliantly  entreat- 
ing them  to  come  and  aid 
Uiem  in  fighting  agunst  the 

aforesaid  army. 
Their  request  was  easfly 
obtained;  for  the  brothers, 
as  soon  aapromised,  assembled 
an  immense  arm^  from  all 
parts  of  their  dominions,  and 
entering  Mercia,  came  to 
Nottingliam,  all  eager  for 
battle,  and  when  the  pagans, 
defended  by  the  castle,  re- 
fused to  fight,  and  the  Chris- 
tians were  unable  to  destroy 
the  wall,  peace  was  made 
between  the  Mercians  and 
pagans,  and  the  two  brothers 
i£thelred  and  .£lfred,  return- 
ed home  with  their  troops^ 


Mereianft,   with  his  noble^ 

consented  to  their  remainin| ' 

there  without  reproach. 
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Mereia,  and  all  the  nobles 
el  that  nation,  sent  measen-i 
fen  to  £thered,  king  of  the 
W  est-Saxona,  and  his  brother 
.£l£red,  suppliantly  entreat- 
mg  them  to  come  and  aid 
than  In  lighting  against  the 

aforesaid  army. 
Their  request  was  easily 
obtained ;  for  the  brothers,  aa 
Moa  aa  promised,  assembled 
an  immense  army  from  all 
narta  off  their  dominions,  and 
oterin^  Mereia,  came  to 
Noctin^iam,  all  eager  for 
battle,  and  when  the  pagans, 
defended  by  the  caaitle,  re- 
faMd  to  fight,  and  the  Chria- 
Hans  were  muible  to  destroy 
the  wall,  peace  was  made 
between  the  Mercians  and 
vaeana,  and  the  two  brothera 
iEUicbed  and  i£lfred,  return- 
ad  home  with  their  troopa. 


Iiitiiigbint 


the  aame  year,  the  aboye- 
led  army  of  pagans,  leay* 
l«§  Nortbombenand,  invad- 
M^Mercia  and  advanced  to 
nioCingaham,  which  is  called 
kk  die  Briaiah  tongue,  *'  Tig- 
gnoeobaoc,"bQt  in  Latin,  the 
"*  Hoow  of  Caves,"  and  they 
wintered  there  that  same 
year. 


Immefiaftely    on    their    ap* 
fvoacb,    Burhred,    Iding    of 


Ring  Adelred^  in  the  thhd 
year  of  his  reini,  went  to 
Snotingham  [Nottingham] 
with  ms  brother  Alfred  to 
help  Burhred  king  of  Mereia : 
for  the  aforesaid  army  had 
come  to  Nottingham,  and 
was  there  in  the  winter. 


$\mn 


At  that  time  the  aforesaid 
army  of  pagans,  leaving  the 
Northumbrians,  went  on  an 
unlucky  visit  to  the  city  of 
Snotingham,  which  is  called 
Tignocebanc  in  the  British 
tongue,  but  in  a  Latin  transla^ 
tion  means  the  House  of 
Caves.  Here  these  insidioua 
strangers  wintered  that  same 
year ;  and  their  coming  was 
sufficiently  unpleasing  to  all 
the  people.  The  warlike 
kine  of  the  Mercians,  named 
Burnred,  and  all  his  nobles 
took  council  with  his  earls 
and  fellow-soldiers  and  dl 
the  people  under  him,  how' 
be  should  vanquish  the  ene* 
mies  by  valour  in  battle,  and 
drive    them     out    of     the 

kingdom. 
He  also  sent  swift  messengers 
to  £]fred  that  man  of  brilli- 
ant valour,  and  to  Ethelred 
his  brother^  that  they  should 
render  him  brotherly  help 
whereby  they  might  conquer 
the  enemy  with  victorious 
bravery;  which  they,  like 
dauntless  lions,  did  not  delay 

to  do. 
Then  Elfred,  roused  to  action, 
begins  with  rapid  orders  to 
call  together  his  army,  recol- 
lecting this  within  his 
bosom : 

He  vho  hath  a  craven  mind 
And  hold*  himielf  at  mean  or  poof » 

Within  his  breast  will  never  find 
The  heart  to  aim  at  golden  ttere. 

A  man  who  is  fearful,  and 
thinks  himself  needy  or 
wretched,  never  fulfils  what 
he  longs  for,  unless  he  is 
brave  in  aiming  at  what  he 
desires.  His  brother  was 
kindled  with  like  fury,  and 
they  came  to  Nottingham 
ready  to   stand  against  all 

temptations. 
But  the  pagans  covered  by 
the    walls    of    the    fortress 
threaten  war,  draw  up  their 
forces,  and  shew  a  numerous 

army, 
but  they  tremble,  clearly  see- 
ing that  the  Christian  people 
with  a  hundred  and  a  thou- 
sand times  a  thousand  resist- 
ed their  enemies,  at  the  ex- 
hortation   of    their    sacred 
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Here  the  army  again  went 

to  York,  and  sate  there  one 

year. 


A.  870. 

Here  the  army  rode  across 
Mereia  into  fiact-Anglia^  and 
took  np  their  winter  quarters 

at  Thetford. 
And  the  same  winter  king 
Eadmond  fought  against 
them,  and  the  Danes  got  the 
victory,  and  slew  the  king, 
suhdued  all  the  land,  and 
destroyed    all  the  minsters 

Which  they  came  to. 

The  names  of    their  chiefs 

who  slew  the  kine  were  Ing- 

wair  and  Ubha. 


V  ThedMthof  atBdiaandiiralated 
at  great  length  in  the  Al^NALS,  but 
the  account,  as  it  there  stands,  bean 
evident  marks  of  being  an  ecclesias- 
tical leg»nd»  minute^-aa,  all  the 
ecclesiastical  tales  of  that  age  are.-^ 
eren  to  tediousness,  and  in  this 
leapect  very  different  from  all  the 
secular  histories  of  those  times.  Its 
details  cannot  be  received  without 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  in- 
carnation 869,  which  was  the 
twenty-first  of  king  Alfred's 
life,  the  aforesaid  army  of 
the  pagans,  gaUopning  back 
to  Northumberland,  went  to 
York,  and  there  passed  the 
winter. 

ANNALS.  Alriro  809.    Then  Was, 

again,  a  great  famine,  a  mortaUtj 

among  men,   and    a  pest    among 

cattle. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's 
incarnation  870,  which  was 
the  twenty-second  of  king 
Alfred's  life,  the  above-named 

army  of  pagans  passed 
throujgh  Mereia    into  Kast- 
Anglia,     and     wintered    at 

Thetford. 
In  the  same  year  Edmund, 
king    of     the    East-Angles, 
fought  most  fiercely  against 

them. 
But,  lamentable  to  say,  the 
pagans  triumphed,  Edmund 
was  slain  in  the  battle,  and 
the  enemy  reduced  all  that 

country  to  subjection. 


At  the  end  of  a  year,  there- 
fore, the  army  was  transport- 
ed to  the  city  of  York,  and 
there  also  thev  measured  out 
their  camp  In  the  winter 
season, 

CRAETERS  tk  869.  1.  Bv&o- 
BBD  of  Mereia,  fubscrlbed  also  by 
^thelswith  regina,"  and  others.  II, 
94.  2.  ETHmLBSDkingof  Wessex. 
II.  96. 


Again  after  a  year  they  de- 
parted, and  passed  through 
Mereia  into  East-Anglia,  and 
there  measured  out  their 
camp  for  the  winter  at  Thet- 
ford. King  Edmund  carried 
on  war  against  them  for  a 
short  time,  but  he  was  dain 
there  by  them,  and  his  bodv 
lies  entombed  at  a  place  call- 
ed Beadoricsuuyrtne,  *  and 
the  barbarians  obtained  the 
victorv,  but  with  the  loss  of 
their  king  soon  afterwards  : 
for  king  luuar  died  the  same 
year. 

*  St  Edmund'sbury. 
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870      ^imt 


The  oratory  of  St  Andrew 

the  Apostle  at  Kemesege  was 

buUt  and  dedicated  by  Alhun 

bishop  of  Winchester. 


^nttegbidi 


Simtit 


leaders.     At  length,  by  the 

frace  of  Almigh^  God,  the 
lowing  of  the  storm  ceased, 
the  hearts  of  the  wicked  were 
appeased  :  they  asked  peace 
and  a  truce  from  the  Chris- 
tians, as  if  they  prayed  to 
Christ  himself  to  be  merciful 

to  them : 
Ruler,  check  the  boiateroue  wave, 

And  at  thou  rulest  heaven  above, 
Cause  thfl  earth  to  be  at  peace 

And  bind  it  fast  in  love. 
Peace  was  made  between  the 
kings  and  the  pagans,  and 
they  parted  one  from  the 
other,  like  sheep  from  the 
goats. 


869. 

The  aforesaid  army  of 

the  pagans,  gallopping  back 

to  Northumberland,  went  to 

York,  and    there   remained 

a  whole  year. 

t  The  cruelties  of  the  Danes,  as 
related  by  Inguli,  Brompton  and 
Matthew  of  Westminster,  would 
fill  many  pages  and  rather  con- 
cern the  history  of  the  church,  hav- 
ing fallen  mostly  on  the  monasteries. 


When  therefore  all  the  forces 
of  the  English  were  collected, 
and  Hinguar  saw  his  men 
besieged  and  unequal  in 
strength,  with  the  cunning 
of  a  fox,  and  soothing  words, 
he  obtained  a  truce  n>om  the 
English,  and  returning  to 
York,  remained  there  cruelly 
one  year.f 


In  the  year  869,  which  was 
the  21st  of  Elfred's  life^  the 
aforesaid  army  again  went 
to  the  nation  of  the  Northum- 
brians, and  there  remained  a 
year  raving  and  raging,  slay- 
mg  and  destroying  numbers 
of  men  ana  women. 


BROMPTON.-  This  year  the  city 
of  Alclud,  once  so  famous,  and  lying 
at  the  western  end  of  the  famous 

wall,  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes. 


870. 

The  above-named 

army  of  pagans  passed 

through  Mercia  into    East- 

AngUa,  and  there  wintered 

at  Thetford. 
In  the  same  year  Edmund, 
the  moat  blessed  and  glorious 
king  of  the  East-Angles, 
as  18  read  in  his  Passion, 
was  martyred  by  the  pagan 
kinff  Inguar,  in  the  Second 
Indiction,  12  Calends  of  Dec. 
[Nov.  20]  being  Sunday. 


CH  RTER8XH870.  No  charters 
can  be  certainly  ascribed  to  this  year. 
There  is  one,  of  ETHSLmsn  king  of 
Weeaex  [vol.  II,  p.  97]  without  a 
date  which  therefore  may  belong  to 
either  of  the  years  867,  8,  9,  870  or 
87K 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's 
Incarnation  870,  which  was 
the  5th  of  king  Adelred,  St 
Eadmund  went  to  heaven. 
For  the  aforesaid  armyof  king 
Hinguar  coming  through 
Mercia  to  Thetford,  remained 
there  the  winter,  and  wrou&^ht 
dreadful  destruction  on  that 

wretched  people. 
But  king  Eadmund,  choosing 
to  die  rather  than  to  see  the 
desolation  of  his  people,  was 
taken  by  them,  and  shot  by 
the  arrows  of  those  wicked 
men  through  his  body,  when 
it  had  been  fastened  to  a  tree. 
But  the  mercy  of  God 
wrought  many  signal  miracles 
over  his  body. 


In  the  following  year,  whilst 
the  .  rays  of  the  sun  were 
lighting  the  climes  of  the 
world,  and  the  870th  year 
from  our  Lord's  incarnation 
was  come,  then  dawned  the 
day,  on  which  king  Elfred 

was  in  his  21st  year. 
But  the  enormous  multitude 
of  the  Danes,  and,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  ^eir  troops  of 
legions,  were  gathered  toge- 
ther, so  that  they  seemed 
to  be  many  thousands,  and  as 
if  they  had  increased  from  a 
thousand  to  20  myriads.  They 
then  went  through  Mercia 
to  the  East-Angles,  and 
boldly  wintered  in  the  city  of 
Theodford.     But  king  Ead- 


Essayi 


mund,  at  that  time,  reigned 
over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  East^Angles ;  a  holy  and  just 
man,  as  the  end  of  his  blessed  life  proved.  That  same  year 
the  aforesaid  kine  fought  fiercely  and  manfully  with 
his  men  against  tne  army.  But,  because  the  merciful 
God  foreknew  that  he  was  to  arrive  at  the  crown  of  mar- 
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^urc 


CtldMl     SHI 


Tbs  niTA«iow  ov  Bait  AmmuA, 
ACComDiwo  TO  BROMPTON,  abosk 
rmoM  THK  roLLowmo  iTomx  : 
**  There  WM  a  man  of  njm}  Mrth 
in  tht  kingdom  of  Deonurk,  nuMd 
Lodbroc,  who  had  two  aoni,  Hln- 
gtiMX  and  Hubba.  Thiaman  embarked 
one  day  with  hia  hawk  in  a  email 
boat,  to  catch  ducke  and  other  wild 
fowU  on  the  adjoining  sea  coaeti  and 
island!.  A  terrible  storm  at  length 
arose,  by  which  Lodbroe  was  carried 
a»aj.  and  toeaed  for  aeTenl  dajs 

At  that  Bame  time  they  came 
to  Medeshamstede,  and 
burned  and  beat  it  down, 
slew  abbot  and  monks,  and 
all  that  place,  which  before 
was  full  rich,  they  reduced 
to  nothing. 

And    the    same    year    died 
archbishop  Ceolnoth. 


orer  every  part  of  the  Ocean.  After 
numberless  perils,  he  was  cast  ashore 
on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  near  the 
Tillage  of  Redham.  Here  he  was 
found  having  his  hawk  alone  for  his 
companion,  and  presented  to  king 
Edmund.  That  monarch,  struck  with 
the  manly  beauty  of  bis  form,  re- 
tained him  at  his  court,  and  heard 
from  bis  own  mouth  the  recital  of 
his  adventures.  He  was  then  asso- 
ciated with  Berne  the  king's  hunts- 
man, and  indulged  in  all  the  plea- 
sures of  the  chase,  for  in  the  exercise 
both  of  hunting  and  hawking  he  was 
remarkably  graceful,  and  succeeded 
in  cspturing  both  birds  and  beasu 
according  as  he  bad  a  mind.  This, 
however,  produced  Jealousy  in  the 
mind  of  Berne  the  huntsman,  who 
one  day,  as  they  went  out  together 
hunting,  set  upon  Lodbroc  unawares, 
and  having  foully  slain  him,  buried 
his  body  in  the  thickeU  of  the  forest. 

In  the  same  year  Ceolnoth, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
went  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and 
was  buried  peaceably  in  his 
own  city. 


But  Lodbroe  waa  the  mailer  rfc 
•mall  dog  of  the  hairier  spseU 
which  he  had  nouiiahed  tnm  M 
birth,  and  which  loved  him  vmM 
When  Bene  the  huntsman  retnH 
home  with  the  other  hounds,  ttfl 
Uttle  dog  remained  alone  wfik  I 
master's  body.  In  diemoraiagtt 
king  asked  what  had  became  { 
Lodbruc ;  to  which  Bcmc  reyM 
that  be  had  parted  from  him  JMI4 
day  in  the  wood,  and  had  not  Ml 
him  lince.  At  that  momcac  tt 
harrier  entered  the  hall,  and  tmi 
round,  wagging  its  tall,  and  lavikf 
nn  the  whole  company,  and  esyed^ 
ally  on  the  king.  When  he  hrf 
eaten  his  IIU.  he  again  left  the  kd: 
this  occurred  repcstcdly,  until  moi 
one  at  last  followed  the  dog  to  m 
where  he  went,  and,  haTbig  foeal 
the  body  of  the  murdered  Ledbn^ 
oama  and  told  the  atuy  tothekl*,; 

Archbishop     Ceolnoth    M 

died  that  same  year,  and  MM 

buried  in  the   city  of  Ca^ 

terbury. 


Then  went  iEthered  and  i£lf- 
red    his    brother,    and  took 

^thelred  bishop  of  Wiltshire, and  appointed  him  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  because  formerly  he  had  been  a  monk  of  the 
same  minster  of  Canterbury.  All  so  soon  as  he  came  to 
Canterbury,  and  he  was  stablished  in  his  archbishopric,  he 
then  thought  how  he  might  expel  the  clerks  who  (were)  there 
within,  whom  the  archbishop  Ceolnoth  had  (before)  placed 
there  for  such  need*  ...  as  we  shall  relate.  The  first  year 
that  he  was  made  archbishop,  there  was  so  great  a  mortality, 
that  of  all  the  monks  whom  he  found  there  within,  no  more 
than  five  monks  survived.  Then  for  the*  ...  he  (com- 
manded) his  chaplains,  and  also  some  priests  of  his  vills,  that 
the]^  should  help  the  few  monks  who  there  survived  to  do 
Christ's  service,  because  he  could  not  so  readily  find  monks 
who  might  of  themselves  do  the  service ;  and  for  this  reason 
he  commanded  that  the  priests,  the  while,  until  God  should 

give  peace  in  this  land,  should  help  the  monks. 
In  that  same  time  waa  this  land  much  distressed  by  frequent 
battles,  and  hence  the  archbishop  could  not  there  effect  it, 
for  there  was  warfare  and  sorrow  all  his  time  over  England ; 
and  hence  the  clerks  remained  with  the  monks.  Nor  was 
there  ever  a  time  that  monks  were  not  there  within,  and  they 
ever  had  lordship  over  the  priests.  Again  the  archbishop 
Ceolnoth  thought  and  also  said  to  those  who  were  with  him, 
'  All  so  soon  as  God  shall  give  peace  in  this  land,  either 
these  priests  shall  be  monks,  or  from  elsewhere  I  will  place 
within  the  minster  as  many  monks  as  may  do  the  service  of 
themselves :  for  God  knows  that  I ) 


•  The  MS.  is  fanperfeet  fai  dM 


A.  871. 

Here    the    army    came 
Heading  in  Wessez. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's 
to  incarnation  871,  which  was 
the  twenty-third  of  king 
Alfred's  life,  the  pagan  army, 
of  hateful  memory,  left  the 
East-Angles,    and    entering 


After  one  year  therefore  tin 
army  of  the  barbarians  abon^ 
mentioned  set  out  for  Res^i 
ing,  and  the  principal  obje^ 
of  the  impious  crew  wsi  t* 
attack  the  West-Saxons ;  td 
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pm  affair  wm  mv  dIIig«otty  en- 
■Irad  Into,  and  when  tbe  truth  wm 
PlMl  djaeaieicd,  the  huntaimui  waa 
a  the  aea  widumt  oan  ta 
vliieh  had  betonnd  ta 
In  a  few  dajs  ha  was 
i  in  Henmaik.  and  hrougtat 
j«  af  Lodbioe,  who 
:  him  to  the  torture,  demanded 
what  had  become  of  their 
r,  to  whom  they  knew  the  boat 
igcd.  To  this  Berne  replied, 
iheir  falbar  l4idbrochad  bUen 
the  haiMla  of  Bdmund  Ung  of 
-Ang^iia,  by  whose  orders  he  had 
put  to  death." 


Aoxtii^OB 


Simr0it 


tjrrdom,  he  there  fell  gloriously.     Of  his  passion  I  would 
fan  insert  some  pardculars  into  our  history,  that  the  sons 
«f  men  may  know   and  perceive  how   terrible  is  Christ 
the  son  of  Gid  in  the  counsels  of  men,  and  with  what  glori- 
ous triumph  he  adorns  those  whom  he  torments  here  under 
the  name  of  suffering,  that  the  saying  may  be  fulfilled,  He 
is  not  crowned  except  he  strive  lawfully, 
[11  Tim.  ii,  5]. 
Now  kin?  Eadmund  devoutly 
undertook  the  government  of 
the  East-Angles,  and  held  it  with  the  right  hand  of  power, 
always  adcning  and  glorifying  Almighty  God  for  all  his  good 

things  which  he  had  enjoyed. 


In  the  same  year  Ceolnoth, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
went  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and 
was  boned  peaceably  in  that 

same  city. 

To     whom     the    venerable 

^thelred  succeeded. 


The  same  year  in  which  the 
illustrious  kine^  and  martyr 
entered  through  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  into  the  joys  of 
heavenly  felicity,  Ceolnoth 
archbishop  of  the  city  of 
Dover,  went  the  way  of  all 
flesh,  and  was  buried  by  the 
elerks  in  ike  same  city. 


SROMPTON.  When  king  Ed- 
mund was  sUdn,  Ms  brother  Edwold 
dreading  the  pleasares  of  the  world 
■eeing  that  a  hard  lot  had  fallen  on 
himself  and  his  brother,  retired  to 
Che  monastery  of  CameKa  in  Dorset- 
aUre  near  a  clear  weU,  which  saint 
Augustine  had  formerly  brought 
out  of  the  earth  by  prayer  to  baptize 
the  people  in,  and  there  he  led  a 
hermit's  life  on  only  bread  and 
water. 

MATT.  WESTM.  In  the  same 
year  died  Weremund  bishop  of 
Dommoc  [Dukwicb],  after  whom 
thai  see  was  transferred  to  Helm- 
ham,  and,  in  the  place  of  two  bis- 
hops, one  of  whom  had  his  see  at 
DomVioc,  and  the  other  at  Helm- 
ham,  one  bishop  was  ordained,  by 
name  Wilred,  who  had  for  his 
successors,  in  the  same  place,  the 
following:  Athulf,  Mime,  Theo- 
dred,  JgChelatan,  Algar,  Alwin, 
JBlfric,  another  Alfric,  Stifand, 
iEthelm,  and  Hentan. 


871. 
The  pagan  army, 
of  hateful  merooiy,  left  the 
£ait-Angles,    and    entering 
Ae  kin^om  of  the  West- 
Saxons,  came  to  the  royal 


In  the  6th  year  of  king  A  del- 
red,  a  new  army  very  great, 
like  a  flowing  river  that 
carries  all  along  with  it, 
went  into  Wessex  as  far  as 
Reding ;  but  not  being  able, 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's 
incarnation  871,  which  was 
the  23rd  oi king  Alfred's  life, 
the  pagan  army,  of  hateful 
memory,left  the  East-Angles, 
and  entering  the  kingdom  of 
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And  three  days  after  this,  two 
of  their  earls  rode  f  orUi. 


the  kingdom  of  the  Wett- 
Saxons,  came  to  the  royal 
city,  called  Reading,  situated 
on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Thames,  in  the  district  called 
Berkshire. 

And  there,  on  the  third  day 
after  their  arrival,  their  earls, 
with  great  part  of  the  army, 
scoured  tne  country  for 
plunder,  while  the  others 
made  a  rampart  between  the 
rivers  Thames  and  Kennet 
on  the  right  side  of  the  same 
royal  city. 


three  days  after  they  csm^ 
their  two  consols,  f oigetdH 
that  thev  were  not  on  boHi 
their  fleet,  rode  pmiflf 
through  fields  and  mesdon: 
on  horseback,  which 
had  denied  to  them.| 


IThlsoidmaijoCher' 
Sthdwerd  urn  vtcy 


Then  Alderman  ^thelwulf 
met  them  at  Englafield,  and 
there  fought  against  them, 
and  got  the  victory :  Tand 
there  one  of  them,  whose 
name  was  Sidroc,  was  slain^ 


They  were  en- 
countered by  ^thelwulf ,  earl 
of  Berkshire,  with  his  men, 
at  a  place  called  Enelefield , 
both  sides  fought  bravely, 
and  made  long  resistance. 
At  length  one  of  the  pagan 
earls  was  slain,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  army 
destroyed;  upon  which  the 
rest  saved  themselves  by 
flight,  and  the  Christians 
gained  the  victory. 


But  duke  Adulf  met  tba< 
and,  though  his  trooDi  vflnj 
few,  their  hearts  resided  it 
brave  dwellings :  they  yam 
their  darts,  uey  rant  1fa| 
enemy,  and  triumph  in  sboii 
dant  spoils. 


About  three  days  after  this, 
king  iEthered  and  iElfred  his 
brother  led  a  large  force  to 
Reading,  and  fought  against 
the  army,  and  there  was 
great  slaughter  made  on 
either  hand. 


Four  days  afterwards,  ^thel- 
red,  king  of  the  West-Saxons, 
and  his  brother  iElfred, 
united  their  forces  and 
marched  to  Reading,  where, 
on  their  arrival,  they  cut  to 
pieces  the  pagans  whom  they 
found  outside  the  fortificar 
tions.  But  the  pagans, 
nevertheless,  sallied  out  from 
the  gates,  and  a  fierce  en- 
gagement ensued.  At  last, 
grief  to  say,  the  Christians 


At  length  four 
days  after  their  meeti^ 
Ethered  arrives  with  ■ 
army ;  an  indescribable  bsttk 
is  fought,  now  these,  wii 
those  urge  on  the  fight  vith 
spears  immoveable ;  dob 
Athulf   falls,    who  a  M 
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I       J\$mtt 

tj,  caHed  Reading,  ntoated 
I  the  south  bank  of  the 
bamesy  in  the  district  called 
Berkshire. 


ind  there,  on  the  third  day 

after  their  arrival,  two 

of  their  earls, 

ith  great  part  of  the  army, 

red     tne     country     for 

der,    while    the    others 

lade  a  rmnapart  between  the 

Krers  Thames  and  Kennet 

on  the  light  side  of  the  same 

royal  city. 


'   They  were  en- 
I  countered  by  ^thelulf ,  earl 
rof  Berkshire,  with  his  men, 
i  at  a  place  called  in  English 
I  Snglefield,    and    in    CiEitin 

Amolorum  campus  ; 
both  sides  fought  bravely, 
and  made  long  resistance. 
At  length  one  of  the  pagan 
earls  was  slain,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  army 
destroyed;  upon  which  the 
rest  saved  themselves  by 
flight,  and  the  Christians 
gained  the  victory. 


Four  days  afterwards,  king 

^thered, 
and  his  brother  Alfred, 
,  united  their  forces  and 
I  siarched  to  Reading,  where, 
on  their  arrival,  they  cut  to 
i  the  pagans  whom  they 
ad  outside  the  fortifica- 
But  the  pagans, 
nevertheless,  sallied  out  like 

wolves  from 
the  gates,  and  a  fierce  en- 
gagement ensued.    At  last, 
grief  to  say,  the  Christians 


1011 

by  reason  of  their  numbers, 
to  advance  together,  they 
proceeded  in  different  bancb 
and  by  different  routes. 
Their  leaders  were  two  kings, 
Basreg  and  Aldene. 

After  4  days,  then, 


CHARTERS  IK  871.  1.  Alvues 
Ung  of  WesMx.  II,  96.  It  it  not  ft 
eontemporary  charter,  bat  a  Latin 
tranilation,  of  a  more  modern  date. 
Mr  Kemblfl  aacribes  it  to  the  twelfth 
century. 


duke 
Edelwlf,  meeting  2  consuls 
of  the  army  at  £ngla-feld, 
fought  and  conquered  them, 
and  slew  one  consul  named 
Sidrac. 


the  West-Saxons,  came  to  the 
royal  city  called  At  Reading, 
situated  on  the  South  bank  of 
the  river  Thames,  in  the  dis- 
trict which  is  now  called 
Berkshire  by  the  inhabitants 

of  that  country. 
On  the  third  day  from  that  on 
which  these  enemies  of  the 
English  came,  their  earls  with 
a  great  multitude  gallopped 
along  the  side  of  that  nver, 
and  carried  off  a  great  quan- 
tity of  booty. 
Some  of  them  tried  to  make  a 
rampart  between  the  river 
Thames  and  Kennet:  but 
their  design,  and  the  work  of 
the  Danes  was  dissipated  by 
the  help  of  the  English,  that 
the  words  of  the  scholastic 
poet  might  be  fulfilled  : 

Though  deck'd  in  Tyrian  robes 
He  shall  not  shun  hi*  fate ; 

The  gems  that  wreathe  hla  brow 
Draw  down  the  people's  hate, 
fee.    ftc. 


And  when  those  plunderers 
were  setting  manfully  to  their 
work,  suddenly  Ethelwlf  the 
vigorous  duke  of  Berkshire 
came  down  upon  them,  suiv 
rounded  by  his  squadrons 
and  armed  in  triple  mail.  Seeine  the  multitude  of  the 
barbarians,  the  leader  of  the  Christians  said  to  his  men, 
'*  Their  army  is  numerous,  but  yet  we  may  treat  them  with 
contempt ;  for  though  they  attack  us  with  the  advantage  of 
more  men,  yet  our  commander,  Christ,  is  braver  than  they." 
The  Christians  then  meet  the  Danes,  trusting  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Christian  name :  the  aforesaid  duke  exhorts  his 
men  especially  to  resist  their  adversaries,  being  posted  with 
his  legions  at  a  place  called  En^lafeld.  Here  Uiey  fought  a 
fierce  battle,  in  which  many  fell  wounded  or  were  killed  on 
both  sides.  There  fell  a  prince  of  the  Danes  with  a  great 
multitude  of  his  army  ;  the  olhers  escaped  by  flight ;  and 
the  Christians  gained  the  palm  of  victory  and  were  masters 

of  the  place  of  death. 


And  after  4  days,  king  Ed  el- 
red  and  his  brother  with 
many  folk  came  to  Reding 
and  fought  with  the  army; 
and  many  fell  on  both  sides, 
and  the  Dacians  [Danes] 
were  victorious. 


These  things  having  thus  hap- 
pened, when  4  days  from  that 
time  had  elapsed,  the 
powerful  king  Etnelred,  and 
nis  brother  Elfred,  having 
assembled  larffe  armies,  as  is 
the  power  and  the  excellence 
of  Kings,  came  to  Redine, 
desiring  either  to  live  glori- 
ously in  their  kinedom,  or  to 
die  m  battle  for  Christ  And 
when  kinff  Ethelred,  powerful 
in  arms,  had  arrived  with  his 
beloved  brother  at  the  gate 
of  the  fortress,  slaying  and 
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And     aldennan    ^tbelwulf 

was    tlain,  and  the  Duiiib- 

men   had  powcerion   of  the 

place  of  carnage. 


fled,  the  pagans  obtained  the 

victorvi   and    the    aforesaid 

earl  ^thelwulf  |)  was  among 

the  slain. 


I  MATT. 


WESTM. 

Eadttlf. 


calls   hfa» 


And  about  fomr  days  after 
this,  king  JEthered  and  ^1^ 
fred  his  brother  fought  against 
the  whole  armv  at  JEscesdun 
[Asdown],  and  they  were  in 
two  bodies  :  in  the  one  were 
Bachsecg  and  Half  dene  the 
heathen  kings^    and  in  the 

other  were  the  earls. 
And  then  king  ^thered 
fought  against  the  division 
under  t^e  kings,  and  there 
king  Bagsecg  was  slain  ;  and 
Alfred  his  brother  againrt 
the  division  under  the  earls. 


time  before  had  obtained  ti 

victory:   the   barbarians   i 

last  triumph. 


The  body  of  the  above-nane 
duke  is  privately  witb^vl 
and  carried  into  the  pmvias 
of  the  Mercians,  to  a  pla4 
called  Northworthige,  Ini 
Deoraby  [Derby]  in  the  1s4 

guage  of  the  Danes. 
Four  days  after  king  iEtb 
red  with  his  brother  Alfri 
fought  again  with  all 
army  of  the  Danes  at  Sjkx/^ 
dune  [AsHDowN,]  and  the 
was  great  slaughter  on 
sides  :  but  at  last  king  Ethi 
red  obtained  the  victoiy. 


Roused  by  this  calamity,  the 

Christians,  in  shame  and  in- 
dignation, within  four  days, 

assembled   all   their  forces, 

and  again  encountered  the 

pagan  army  at  a  place  called 
^scesdun  [Ash down,] 

which  means  the  '*  Hill  of 

the  Ash."    The  pagans  had 

divided  themselves  into  two 

bodies,  and  began  to  prepare 

defences,  for  they  had  two 

kings  and    many   earls,   so 

they  gave  the  half  part  of 

the  army  to  the  two  kings, 

and  the  other  part  to  all  their 

earls.    Which  the  Christians 

perceiving,     divided     then* 

army  also  into  two  troops, 

and  also  began  to  construct 

defences.     But  Alfred,  as  we 

have  been  told  by  those  who 

were  present,  and  would  not 

tell  an  untruth,  marched  up  promptly  with  his  men  to  give 

diem  battle  ;  for  king  ^thered  remamed  a  long  time  in  bii 
tent  in  prayer,  hearing  the  mass,  and  said  that  he  would  not 
leave  it,  till  the  priest  had  done,  or  abandon  the  divine  pro* 
tection  for  that  of  men.  And  he  did  so  too,  which  emr- 
wards  availed  him  much  with  the  Almighty,  as  we  shall  de- 
clare more  fully  in  the  seoud. 
Now  the  Christians  had  determined  that  king  ^Aered,  wiA 
his  men,  should  attack  the  two  pagan  kings,  but  thai  fail 
brother  i£lf red,  with  his  troops,  should  take  the  fJumce  if 
war  against  the  two  earls.  Things  being  so  arranged,  the 
king  remained  a  long  time  in  prayer,  and  the  pagans  cane 
up  rapidly  to  fi^ht.  Then  iElW[,  though  possessing  a  sn^ 
ordinate  authority,  could  no  longer  support  the  troops  d 
the  enemy,  unless  he  retreated  or  chargcil  upon  tbem  witk> 
out  waiting  for  his  brother.  At  length  he  bravely  led  hit 
troops  against  the  hostile  army,  as  they  had  before  arrancei 
but  without  awaiting  his  brother's  arrival ;  iw  he  relied  in 
the  divine  counsels,  and  forming  his  men  into  a  dense  pbt- 
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Red,  die  pagans  obtained  the 

jrictory,    and    the    aforesaid 

aari    iEthelulf    was    among 

the  slain. 


And  after  4  days,  king 
Addred  and  his  brother 
Alfred  foaght  again  at  Esces- 
dune,  against  all  their  army 
which  had  been  divided  into 
2  parts.  In  one  division 
were  the  pagan  kings  Basreg 
and  Aldene,  against  whom 
fonght  king  Edelred,  and  he 
slew  king  Basreg:  in  the 
other  division  were  the  pagan 
consuls,  against  whom  fought 
Alfred    the    king's   brother, 


JLooied  by  this  calamity,  the 
fliristLanSy  in  shame  and  in- 
^gnation,  within  four  days 
asaembled  all  their  forces, 
lad  again  encountered  the 
figan  army  at  a  place  called 

^soesdun  [Ashdown,] 
which  means  the  "  Hill  of 
^e  Ash."  The  pagans  had 
divided  themselves  into  two 
bodies,  and  began  to  prepare 
defences,  for  they  had  two 
kings    and    many  earls,   so 

they  gave  half  of 
the  army  to  the  two  kings, 
and  the  other  half  to  all  their 
earU  Which  the  Christians 
perceiving,  divided  their 
army  also  into  two  troops, 
and  also  began  to  construct 

defences.     But  Alfred 


inarched  up  promptly  with  his  men  to  give 
tiiem  battle ;  for  king  ^thered  remained  a  long  time  in  his 
tent  in  praver,  hearing  the  mass,  and  said  that  he  would  not 
leave  it,  till  the  priest  had  done,  or  abandon  the  divine  pro- 
lectioD  for  that  of  men.  And  he  did  so  too,  which  after- 
wards availed  him  much  with  the  Almighty,  as  we  shall  de- 
clare more  fully  in  the  sequel. 
Mow  the  Christians  had  determined  that  king  ^thered,  with 
Ms  men,  shoold  attack  the  two  pagan  kings,  but  that  his 
brother  Alfred,  with  his  troops,  should  take  the  chance  of 
war  against  all  the  earls.  Things  being  so  arranged,  the 
king  remained  a  long  time  in  prayer,  and  the  pagans  came 
vp  rapidly  to  fight  Then  Mitred,  though  possessing  a  sub- 
ordmate  authority,  could  no  longer  support  the  troops  of 
Ae  enemy,  unless  he  retreated  or  charged  upon  them  with- 
mit  waiting  for  his  brother.  At  length  he  bravely  led  his 
troops  against  the  hostile  army,  as  they  had  before  arranged, 
but  without  awaiting  his  broUier's  arrival ;  for  he  relied  in 
the  divine  eomwels,  and  formmg  his  men  into  a  dense  phan 


cutting  down  the  enemy 
before  and  behind,  the  pagans 
on  the  other  hand  cut  them 
down  also;  resisting  with 
hostile  rage.  But,  uas  I  oh 
grief!  the  enemies  of  the 
English  that  day  obtained  the 

victory. 
Ethelwlf,  also,  of  Berkshire, 
who  before  had  raged  as  a 
lion  in  battle,  then  fell  with 
the  rest  of  the  faithful  in 

Christ. 
The  English  people,  stung 
with  grief  and  shame,  im- 
plored the  aid  of  the  angels, 
that  they  would  deign  to  grant 
them  the  assistance  of  the 
divine  support. 

Again  then,  after  4  days,  they 
lead  their  troops  against  the 
aforesaid  enemies ;  they  seize 
their  arms,  and  post  their 
legions  at  a  place  called 
Etscesdun,  whicn  may  reveiv 
entiy  be  interpreted  in  the 
Latin  tongue  Mons  Fraxini 
"  The  Ash-Mount."  There, 
famous  men,  and  brave  in 
battle,  come  forth  to  fight 
with  all  their  force  and  with 
full  good  will.  The  Danes 
also,  cunning  as  they  are, 
dividing  themselves  into  two 
bands,  fight  bravely  with 
their  men.  They  also  had 
two  kings  and  many  dukes, 
who,  using  caution,  gave  half 
of  the  army  to  the  two  kings, 
and  half  to  all  the  dukes. 
The  English,  perceiving  this, 
themselves  also  appoint  two 
bodies,  and  form  machines 
and  defences  of  warriors. 
But  king  Elfred  goes  forth 
with  his  legions  most  readily 
to  battle,  knowing  without  a 
doubt,  that  victory  would 
not  lie  with  a  multitude  of 
men,  but  in  the  pity  and 
mercy  of  God.  King  Ethel- 
red,  also,  was  in  his  tent  at 
prayer,  zealously  hearing  the 
mass,  and  the  things  which 
are  of  God.  These  holy  mys- 
teries were  of  much  benefit  to 
the  king  and  the  Christian 
people,  as  will  be  shewn  in 

sequel. 
Now  the  Christian  people  and 
the    English    had    devoutly 
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lanxy  inarched  on  at  once  to 

meet  the  foe. 
But  here  I  must  inform  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that  the  field  of  battle  was  not 
equally  advantageous  to  both 
parties.  The  pagans  occupi- 
ed the  higher  ground,  and  the 
Christians  came  up  from 
below.  There  was  also  a 
single  thorn-tree,  of  stunted 
growth,  but  we  have  ourselves 
never  seen  it.  Around  this 
tree  the  opposing  armies 
came  together  with  loud 
shouts  from  all  sides,  the  one 
party  to  pursue  their  wicked 
course,  the  other  to  fight  for 
their  lives,  their  dearest  ties, 
and  their  country.  And 
when  both  am^ies  had  fought 
long  and  bravely,  at  last  the 
pagans,  by  the  divine  judg- 
ment, were  no  longer  able  to 
bear  the  attacks  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  having  lost  great 
Sart  of  their  army,  took  to  a 
isgpraceful  flight.  One  of 
their  two  kings,  and  five  earls 
were  there  slain,  together  with 
many  thousand  pagans,  who 
fell  on  all  sides,  covering 
with  their  bodies  the  whole 
plain  of  Ashdown.* 


CUfelwrt     871 


BROMPTON.  When  niMS  was 
fully  ended,  the  aforesaid  king  Ethel- 
dred  hastened  speedily  into  the 
battle.  And  although  the  Danes 
had  pre-occupied  the  higher  position 
of  a  mountain,  he  went  up  with 
his  Christians  from  below,  and  de- 
feated his  enemies,  and  with  the 
lance  which  he  carried  in  his  hand, 
he  manfully  slew  their  king  Oseg, 
and  deprived  of  lifejanother  king 
with  the  sword  which  he  bore  at  his 
side. 


*  The  site  of  this  place  Is  disputed, 

but  it  was  probably  Ashdown  near 

Wantage. 


and  there  earl  Sidroc  the  elder 
was  slain,  and  earl  Sidroc  the 
younger,  and  earl  Osbeam, 
and    earl   Frsena,   and    earl 

Hareld  : 
and  both  divisions  of  the 
army  were  put  to  flieht  and 
many  thousands  slam :  and 
they  continued  fighting  until 
night. 


There  fell  in  that  battle  king 
Bsegscee,  earl  Sidroc  the  elder 
and  earl  Sidroc  the  younger, 
earl  Obsbem,  earl  Fraena,  and 
earl  Hareld ;  and  aU  the  nar 
gan  army  pursued  its  flight, 
not  only  until  night  but  until 
the  next  day,  even  until  they 
reached  the  stronghold  from 
which  they  had  sallied. 
The  Christians  followed, 
slaying  all  they  could  reach, 
until  it  became  dark. 


But  it  is  proper  that  I  should 
declare  the  names  of  those 
chiefs  who  fell  there :  king 
Berse  [Bagsac],  the  veteran 
Sihtrix  [Sidroc]  their  consul 
the  younger  Sihtrix  f  Sidroc] 
also,  the  consul  Osbeam,  the 
consul  Frsena,  the  consul 
Harald;  and,  so  to  speak, 
all  the  flower  of  the  barba- 
rian youth  was  there  slain, 
so  that  neither  before  nor 
since  was  ever  such  destruc- 
tion known  since  the  Saxons 
first  gained  Britain  by  their 
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lanx,  marched  on  at  once  to 

meet  the  foe. 
At  length  kin^  iEthered,  hav- 
ing finished  his  prayers,  came 
up,  and,  having  invoked  the 
great   Ruler   of    the    world, 

plunged  into  the  fight. 
But  here  I  must  inform  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that  the  field  of  battle  was 
not  equally  advantageous  to 
both  parties.  The  pagans 
occupied  the  higher  ground, 
and  the  Christians  came  up 
from  below.  There  was  also 
a  single  thorn-tree,  of  stunted 

growth. 
Around  this  tree  the  opposing 
armies  came  together  with 
loud  shouts  from  all  sides,  the 
one  party  to  pursue  their 
wicked  course,  the  other  to 
fight  for  their  lives,  their 
dearest  ties,  and  their  coun- 
try. And  when  both  armies 
had  fought  long  and  bravelv, 
at  last  the  pagans,  by  the  di- 
vine judgment,  were  no  longer 
able  to  bear  the  attacks  of 
the  Christians,  and  having 
lost  great  part  of  their  army 
took  to  a  disgraceful  flight. 
One  of  their  two  kings,  and 
five  earls  were  there  slain, 
together  with  many  thousand 
pagans,  who  fell  on  all 
sides,  covering  with  their 
bodies  the  whole  plain  of 
Ashdown. 


Imttigtmi 


Stm0t 


There  fell  in  that  battle  king 
Bagsegc,  earl  Sidroc  the  elder 
and  earl  Sidroc  the  younger, 
earl  Osbeam,  earl  Freana,- 
and  earl  Harald;  and  the 
whole  pagan  army  pursued 
its  flight,  not  only  until  the 
night  but  until  the  next  day, 
even  until  they  reached  the 
stronghold  from  which  they 
had  sallied. 


made  up  their  minds  toVage 
war  bravely  against  their  ene- 
mies, and  that  the  brave 
king  Ethelred,  should  fight 
with  his  myriads  against  the 
legions  of  the  princes,  namely 
one  king  of  the  English 
against  two  of  the  Danes: 
but  king  Elfred,  with  his  dukes,  fellow-soldiers,  satraps, 
and  people,  was  to  take  the  lot  of  war,  as  had  been  deter- 
mined, against  all  the  dukes  of  the  pagans. 
These  things  having  been  arranged  on  both  sides,  whilst 
king  Ethelred  was  delaying  a  long  time  in  prayer,  and  the 
pagans,  ready  for  battle,  had  come  quickly  up  to  the  place 
of  deadly  strife,  Elfred,  at  that  time  second  in  the  king- 
dom, was  not  able  any  longer  to  bear  the  hostile  troops, 
unless  he  got  the  better  of  them  either  by  battle  or  by 
death.  On  a  sudden,  starting  up  in  his  valour,  he  rushed 
with  the  holy  squadrons  of  the  English  on  the  assembled 
multitudes  of  the  Danes,  the  king  came  sheathed  in  arms 
and  in  prayer,  who  seeing  that  his  brother's  army  was 
beautifully  drawn  up,  went  forth  like  a  warlike  Judas  to 
the  battle.  They  fought  on  both  sides  with  manly  intent, 
and  fell  there  by  fifties,  by  hundreds,  and  by  thousands. 
Those  who  fell  for  their  country,  were  carried,  as  we  may 
believe,  to  the  country  of  eternal  happiness :  but  the 
others  were  carried  to  him  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  <*He  is 
the  head  of  all  iniquity."  The  kinffs  not  only  exhortel 
their  brave  people  with  words,  but  also  cut  down 
their  enemies  with  warlike  valour.  At  last  the  Danes, 
seeing  that  the  troops  of  their  allies  had  fallen,  were  dis- 
turbed, were  astonished,  and  were  shaken;  and  boundless 
fear  took  hold  of  them.  For  the  Danes  were  stricken  with 
terror  within  their  hearts,  and  no  longer  able  to  bear  the 
attacks  of  the  English  in  the  engagement.  They  took  to  a 
disgraceful  flight,  and  throwing  away  their  swords,  held 
out  their  right  hands,  and  asked  for  peace.  The  kings, 
stretching  out  their  swords,  with  difficulty  appeased  their 
warlike  people,  llie  vulgar  herd  ran  this  way  and  that 
way,  and  the  English  people  pursued  them  throughout  the 
whole  day.  Many  thousands  were  slain  on  that  day,  whose 
death  the  pious  kings  beholding,  gave  boundless  thanks  to 

God,  who  had  given  them 
such  a  palm  of  victory  on 
that  day.  There,  also,  fell 
king  oemecg  and  these 
dukes  wilh  him :  that  old 
earl  Sidroc,  to  whom  may  be 
applied  that  saying  The  an- 
cient OF  EVIL  DATS.  There 
fell,  also,  duke  Sidroc  the 
younger,  and  duke  Osbem, 
duke  Frana,  and  duke  Har- 
ald, with  their  troops,  who, 
choosing  the  broad  and  spa 
cious  way,  went  down  into 
the  depths  of  the  lake.  They 
knew  not  the  way  of  teaching 
nor  understood  its  paths  :  it 
was  kept  far  away  from 
their  faces. 


And  he  slew  5  consuls ,  Sid- 
roc the  elder,  and  Sidroc  the 
younger,  and  Osbeam  and 
Frena  and  Harolde :  and 
their  army  was  put  to  flight, 
and  many  thousands  slain; 
and  the  battle  lasted  until  the 
night. 
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And  about  fourteen  days 
after  this,  king  ^thered  and 
Alfred  his  brother  fought 
against  the  army  at  Basing, 
and  there  the  Danes  obtained 
the  victory. 


After  fourteen  days  had 
elapsed,  king  iEthered,  with 
his  brother  Alfred,  again 
joined  their  forces  and 
marched  to  Basing  to  fight 
with  the  pagans.  The  enemy 
came  together  from  aU 
quarters,  and  after  a  long 
contest  gained  the  victory. 


Fourteen  days  after,  they 
again  took  courage  and  a  se- 
cond battle  was  fought  at  a 
place  called  Basing  :  the  bar- 
barians came  and  took  part 
over  against  them  ;  the  fight 
began,  and  hope  passed  from 
the  one  side  to  the  other; 
the  royal  army  was  deceived, 
the  enemy  had  the  victory, 
but  gained  no  spoils. 


And  about  two  months  after 
this,  king  iEthered  and  Mi- 
tred his  brother  fought  against 
the  army  at  Meretun ;  and 
they  were  in  two  bodies,  and 
they  put  both  to  flight,  and 
during  a  great  part  of  the  day 
were  victorious;  and  there 
was  ereat  slaughter  on  either 
hand ;  but  the  Danes  had 
possession  of  the  place  of 
carnage. 

And  there  bishop  Heahmund 

was   slain,   and   many  good 

men.* 


BROMPTON.    And   then    from 

that  place  [Mertom]  a  tyrant  of  the 

Danes  nanaed  Somerled,    marching 

at  far  as  Reading,  destroyed  the  city 

and  all  he  found  there. 

After  this,  Etheldred  king  of  the 
WestSaxons  fought  with  him,  and 
having  been  there  mortally  wounded 
died  on  the  9th  before  the  calends  of 
May  [Ap.  23]  in  the  5th  year  of  his 
reign,  and  was  buried  at  Wymburn. 


•    MATT      WESTM.    Hamund 
bishop  of  Sherborne,  to  whom  suc- 
ceeded ^ihelhege. 


And  after  this  battle  After    this    battle,    another 

there  came  a  great  *  sumor-    army  came  from  beyond  the 
Uda '  to  Reading.  g^a,  and  joined  them. 


A  ad  after  this,  over  Easter, 

king  ^thered  died ;  and  he 

reigned  five  years,  and  his 

body  lies  at  Winbume- 

minster. 


The  same  year,  after  Easter, 
the  aforesaid  kin?  iEthered, 
having  bravely,  honourably, 
and  with  good  repute,  govern- 
ed his  Imigdom  five  years, 
through  much  tribulation, 
went  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and 
was  buried  in  Winbome 
Minster,  where  he  awaits  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
first  resurrection  with  the 
just. 


Furthermore,  after  2  months 
the  aforesaid  king  ^thered 
renewed  the  battle,  and  with 
him  was  his  brother  Alfred, 
at  Merantune  [Merton], 
against  all  the  army  of  the 
barbarians,  and  a  large  num- 
ber was  slain  on  both  sides  : 
the  barbarians  obtained  the 
victory. 


Bishop  Heahmund  there  fell 
by  the  sword,  and  his  body 
lies  buried  at  Csgineshamme 
[KeynshamJ.  Many  others 
also  fell  or  fled  in  that  battle, 
concerning  whom  it  seems 
to  be  a  loss  of  time  to  speak 
more  minutely  at  present. 
10  There  came  a  summer- 
army  innumerable  to  Reading 
and  were  eager  to  fight  against 
the  army  of  the  West-  Angles : 
to  their  aid  also  came  those 
who  had  already  long  time 
been  ravaging. 

1  Lastly,  after  the  above-men- 
tioned battle,  and  after  the 
Easter  of  the  same  year,  died 
king  Ethered,  from  whose 
family  I  derive  my  origin. 
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After  fourteen  days  had 
elapsed,  king  ^thered,  with 
his  hrother  Alfred,  again 
joined  their  forces  and 
marched  to  Basinff  to  fight 
^ith  the  pagans.  The  enemy 
came  together  from  all 
quarters,  and  after  a  long 
contest  gained  the  victory.^ 


|imtttig)^mi 


Simeoit 


When  this  elorious  hattle 
was  ended,  the  kings,  and 
all  their  people  were  filled 
with  immense  joy,  seeing  the 
flight  of  the  Danes  and  the 

bravery  of  the  Elnglish. 
After  the  lapse  of  14  days,  the 
excellent  knig  Ethelred,  not 
knowing  that  the  year  of 
jubilee  brines  with  it  forgive- 
ness, aided  by  the  trusty 
help  of  his  brother,  got  toge- 
ther his  army,  gathered  his  spoils,  and  distributed  arms  and 
many  ^ifts  to  his  fellow-soldiers.  Those  leaders  of  the  people 
knew  lor  certain  that  commonwealths  will  be  safe,  if  those 
who  study  wisdom  rule  them,  or  if  those  who  rule  them 
study  wisdom.  Again  the  Danes  and  English  were  gathered 
together  for  battle,  and  when  their  utmost  fury  had  been 
put  forth,  the  pagans  almost  gained  the  victory. 


Affain,  after  14  days,  kine 
Adelred  and  his  brother  Al- 
fred fought  with  the  army  at 
Basing,  and  the  Danes  con- 
quered. 


Again,  when  2  months  had 
passed,  king  ^thered  with 
his  brother  Alfred,  fought 
with  the  pagans,  who  had 
divided  themselves  into  2 
bands,  at  Meretun,  and  for 
a  long  time  were  victorious, 
having  routed  all  their  ene- 
mies. But  they  came  back 
to  the  fight,  many  fell  on 
both  sides,  and  the  pagans, 
gaining  the  victory,  were 
masters  of  the  field  of  death. 


Aeain,  after  2  months  king 
Adelred  and  his  brother  Al- 
fred fought  with  the  army  at 
Merton,  and  many  fell  on 
both  sides,  and  the  Danes, 
after  having  long  been  beaten 
back,  at  last  conquered. 


There  was  slain  bishop  Ed- 
mund and   many  nobles  of 
England. 


The  same  year,  after  Easter, 
the  aforesaid  king  ^thered, 
having  bravely,  honourably, 
and  with  good  repute,govem- 
ed  his  kingdom  five  years, 
through  much  tribulation, 
went  the  way  of  all  flesh  on 
the  9th  before  the  calends  of 

May  [Ap.  23],  and 
was  buried  in  Winbome 
Minster,  where  he  awaits  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
first  resurrection  with  the 
just 


After  this  battle  a  great  army 

came    in     the    summer    to 

Reading. 

This  year,  after  Easter,  died  In  the  same  year,  king  Ethel- 
king  Adelred,  and  was  buri-  red  full  of  years  and  perfect 
ed    at    Winbumhamminster    in  goodness,  after  fighting  so 


[Wimbourn-Minster]  ; 
reigned  5  years. 


he  many  famous  battles,  beean 
to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  a 
future  life  and  everlasting 
kingdom  with  the  King  of 
all  ages  in  the  hind  of  the 
living. 
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Then    Alfred    the    aon     of 
^thelwulf,  his  brother,  suc- 
ceeded to   the    kingdom   of 
the  West-Saxons. 


2     And  now  I  have  followbd  up 

MT  PLAN,  DEAR  COUflM  MaT1U>A  , 
AWD  WILL  BBOIK  TO  COXSOLIDATX  MT  aUBJKCT ;  AHD  LIKB  A  fHIP 
WHICH,  HAVIMO  8AILXD  A  LONG  ^  AY  OVER  THE  WATEf,  ALREADY  OCCUPIES 
THE  PORT,  TO  WHICH  IK  HER  PATIENT  VOYAGE  SHE  HAD  BEEN  TENDING  : 
BO  WE,  LIKE  lAILORS,  ARE  ALREADY  ENTERING,  AND  AS  I  BRIEFLY  INTI- 
MATED TO  YOU  IN  MY  FORMER  EPISTLE,  SO  ALSO  IN  THE  PREFACES  TO 
THIS  PRESENT  BOOK,  AND  WITHOUT  ANY  IMPROPRIETY  I  AGAIN  REMIND 
YOU,  AND  THOUGH  I  CUT  SHORT  THE  COURSE  OFTHAT  WHICH  IS  VIBI0NAR7, 
NOT  IMPELLED  BY  NECESSITY,  BI7T  THROUGH  LOVE  OF  YOUR  AFFECTIOM, 
I  NOW  SEND  YOU  AGAIN  MORE  FULLY  TO  BE  MEDITATED  UPON  COHCB  R- 
XINO  THE  ORIGIN  OF  OUR  FAMILY,  AND  SUFFICIENTLY  KMBRACB  TUX 
STUDY  OF  YOUR  SINCERITY. 

3  Thus  far  then. 

4  I  will  now  leave  obscurity  and  begin  to  speak  concerning 
the  sons  of  Athulf .  They  were  five  in  number :  the  first 
was  Ethelstan,  who  also  shared  the  kingdom  with  his  father : 
the  second  was  Ethelbald,  who  also  was  kine  of  the  Western 
English :  the  third  was  E^elbyrht,  king  of  Xent :  the  fourth 
was  Ethered ,  who  after  the  death  of  Edelbyrht  succeeded  to 
the  kingdom,  and  was  also  my  grandfather's  grandfather : 
the  fifth  was  Elfred,  who  succeeded  after  all  the  others  to 
the  whole  sovereignty,  and,  was  your  grandfather's  grand- 
father. 

5  Wherefore  I  make  known  to  you,  my  beloved  cousin 
Matilda,  that  I  receive  these  thines  fiom  ancient  tradition, 
and  have  taken  care  in  most  brief  style  to  write  the  history 
of  our  race  down  to  these  two  kings,  from  whom  we  have 
taken  our  origin.  To  you  therefore,  most  beloved,  I  devote 
this  work,  compelled  by  the  love  of  our  relationship :  if  others 
receive  them  with  haughtiness,  they  will  be  judged  unworthy 
of  the  feast ;  if  otherwise,  we  advise  all  in  charity  to  gather 

what  is  set  before  them. 

6  Let  us  return  then  to  the  story  that  we  broke  off,  and  to  the 

death  of  the  above-named  Ethered. 
The  same  year,  the  aforesaid    7   His  reign  lasted  5  years. 


Alfred,  who  had  been  up  to 
that  time  onlv  of  secondary 
rank,  whilst  his  brothers  were 
alive,  now,  by  God's  per- 
mission, undertook  the 
government  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  amid  the  acclama- 

HT  u  f  ?^  P^^'E^'' '  ^"^"^    ^i«  l>rother8  were^  dead,— he 
if  he  had  chosen   he  mi^ht    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  youngest  son  of 


And  about  one  month  after 
this,  king  Alfred  with  a  small 
bandfoi]^t  against  the  whole 
army  at  Wutun,  and  put 
them  to  flight  for  a  good  part 
of  the  day;  but  the  Danes 
had  possession  of  the  place 
carnage. 


and  he  is  buried  in  the  mona- 
stery which  goes  by  the  name 
of  Wimbome. 

8  Chap.  III.  Of  the  reiov  of 
King  Alfred. 
9  After  these  things,  Alfred 
obtained  the  kingdom  when 


have  done  so  before,  whilst 
his  brother  above-named  was 
still  alive ;  for  in  wisdom  and 
other  qualities  he  surpassed 
all  his  brothers,  and  moreover 
was  warlike  and  victorious 

in  all  his  wars. 
And  when  he  had  reigned 
one  month,  almost  against 
his  will — for  he  did  not  think 
he  could  alone  sustain  the 
multitude  and  ferocity  of  the 

Sagans,  though  even  during 
is  brothers'  lives,  he  had 
borne  the  woes  of  many, — 
he  fought  a  battle  with  a  few 
men,  and  on  every  unequal 
terms,  against  all  the  army 
of  the  pagans,  at  a  hill  called 
Wilton,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  river  Guilou,  from  which 


youngest  i 
king    Athulf — over    all 
provinces  of  Britain. 


the 


But  the  army  of  the  Angles 
at  that  time  was  small  on 
accoimt  of  the  king's  absence, 
who  at  the  same  time  had 
performed  his  brother's  obse- 
quies, and  although  their 
ranks  were  not  full,  vet  their 
hearts    were   firm   in    their 
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The  same  year,  the  aforesaid 
-Alfred,  who  had  been  up  to 
that  time  only  of  secondary 
rank,  whilst  his  brothers  were 
•live,  now,  by  God's  per- 
mission, undertook  the 
government  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  amid  the  acclama» 
tions  of  all  the  people.* 


And  when  he  had  reigned 
one  month,  almost  against 
his  will, — ^for  he  did  not  think 
he  could  alone  sustain  the 
multitude  and  ferocity  of  the 

Eagans,  though  even  durine 
is  brothers'  lives,  he  had 
borne  the  woes  of  many — 
he  fought  a  battle  with  a  few 
men,  and  on  very  unequal 
lerms,  against  all  the  army 
of  the  pagans,  at  a  hill  called 
Wilton,  on  the  south  bank  of 


Then  Alfred  his  brother,  son 

of    Adelwlf,    reigned    over 

Wessex. 


*  Hare  Florence  gives  the  account 
of  Alfred's  youthful  years,  transfer- 
red to  page  31. 


And  about  one  month  after, 
he  fought  with  few  men  at 
Wilton  t  against  the  army,  and 
for  a  long  time  drove  them 
back;  and  after  that,  the 
Danes  gained  the  victory. 

t  BROMPTON  says  Waliom  in 
Sussex :  but  MATT.  WEST,  says 
"  Wilton  on  the  south  bank  of.the 
river  Guilo,  from  which  that  pro- 
vince is  called  Guiltoscira  [Wilt- 
shire]." 


The  aforesaid  king 
being  thus  removed  from 
this  world,  Elfred  is  chosen 
by  the  dukes  and  prelates  of 
the  whole  nation,  and  not 
only  by  them  but  by  all  the 
people  he  is  entreated  to  rule 
over  them  to  do  Vengeance 
on  the  nations,  and  rebuke 
the  people.  When  he  had 
thus  gained  the  rule  of  the 
whole  nation,  he  always  was 
a  brilliant  warrior,  and  victor 
in  all  his  battles  by  the  smiles 
of  fortune  and  the  agency  of 
Christ. 

The  aforesaid  army 
rebelled  against  him  most 
fiercely,  but,  seeing  the 
strength  of  the  English,  and 
knowing  their  own  weakness, 
they  turned   their  backs  in 
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And  this  year  nine  general 
battles  were  fought  agamst 
the  army  in  the  kingdom 
south  of  the  Thames,  besides 
which,  Alfred  the  king's 
brother,  and  single  aider- 
men,  and  king's  thanes, 
oftentimes  made  incursions 
on  them,  which  were  not 
counted :  and  within  the  year 
nine  earls  and  one  king  were 
shun. 


And   that   year   the    West* 

Saxons  made  peace  with  the 

army. 


river  the  whole  of  that  dis- 
trict is  named. 
And  after  a  long  and  fierce 
engagement,  the  pagans, 
seeing  the  danger  they  were 
in,  and  no  longer  able  to 
bear  the '  attack  of  their 
enemies,  turned  their  backs 
and  fled. 

But,  oh,  shame  to  say,  they 
deceived  their  too  audacious 
pursuers,  and  again  rallying, 

gained  the  victory. 
Let  no  one  be  surprised  that 
the  Christians  had  but  a 
small  number  of  men,  for  the 
Saxons  had  been  worn  out 
by  eight  battles  in  one  year, 
against  the  pagans,  of  whom 
they  had  slain  one  king,  nine 
dukes,  and  innumerable 
troops  of  soldiers,  besides 
endless  skirmishes,  both  bv 
night  and  by  day,  in  which 
the  oft-named  Alfred,  »id 
all  his  chieftains,  with 
their  men,  and  several  of  his 
ministers,  were  engaged 
without  rest  or  cessation 
against  the  pagans.  How 
many  thousand  pagans  fell 
in  these  numberless  skir- 
mishes God  alone  knows, 
over  and  above  those  who 
were  slain  in  the  eight  battles 

above  mentioned. 
In  the  same  year  the  Saxons 
made  peace  with  the  pagans, 
on  condition  that  they 
should  take  their  departure, 
and  they  did  so. 


(ttl)eliDerb      87  i 

breasts,  they  rejoice  in  the 
fight,  and  repel  the  enemy  ; 
but  at  length  oppressed  with 
fatigue,  they  cease  from  the 

fight. 
The  barbarians  hold  possess- 
ion of  a  sterile  field  of  battle : 
Afterwards  also  they  spread 
themselves  and  ravage  the 
country. 


During  their  foul  domination 
there  were  three  battles 
fought  by  the  Angles,  besides 
the  battles  before-mentioned, 
and  eleven  of  their  consuls, 
whom  they  call  "  earls,"  were 
slain,  and  one  of  their  kings. 


Lastly,  in  the  same  year  the 
Eastern  Angles  made  peace 

with  them. 
And  the  number  of  years  to 
the  encamping  of  the  barba- 
rian army  in  Reading  and 
to  the  death  of  king  Ethelred 
and  the  succession  of  his  bro- 
ther Alfred  was  the  seventy- 
first  from  the  time  that  Eg- 
bert had  first  consolidated 
the  kingdom,  and  forty  seven 
from  the  time  that  the  Meiv 
cians  and  Western  Angles 
carried  on  civil  wars  at  the 

place  called  EUandune, 
and  king  Egbert  received  the 
name   of   victor    twenty-six 
years  from  the  time  that  the 
battle  was  fought  in  Pedre- 

dan  [Petherton]  ; 
and  twenty  years  after  the 
contest  which  was  wa^ednear 

the  wood  called  Ocxley ; 
and  lastly  five  years  from  the 
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the  river  Guilou  from  which 
river  the  whole  of  that  dis- 
trict is  Darned. 
And  after  a  lone;  and  fierce 
engagement,  the  pagans, 
seeing  the  danger  they  were 
In,  and  no  longer  able  to 
bear  the  attack  of  their 
enemies,  turned  their  backs 

and  fled. 
But,  oh,  shame  to  say,  they 
deceived  their  too  audacious 
pursuers,  and  again  rallying, 
gained  the  victory,  and  were 
masters  of  the  place  of  death. 
Let  no  one  be  surprised  that 
the  Christians  had  but  a 
small  number  of  men,  for  the 
Saxons  had  been  worn  out 
by  eight  battles  in  one  year, 
against  the  pagans,  of  whom 
they  had  slain  one  king,  nine 
dukes,  and  innumerable 
troops  of  soldiers,  besides 
endless  skirmishes,  both  bv 
night  and  by  day,  in  which 
the  oft-named  Alfred,  and 
all  his  chieftains,  with 
their  men,  and  several  of  his 
ministers,  were  engaged 
without  rest  or  cessation 
against  the  pagans.  How 
many  thousand  pagans  fell 
in  these  numberless  skir- 
mishes God  alone  knows, 
over  and  above  those  who 
were  slain  in  the  eight  battles 

above  mentioned. 
In  the  same  year  the  Saxons 
made  peace  with  the  pagans, 
on  condition  that  they 
should  take  their  departure, 
and  they  did  so. 


I^mrtiigbim 
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flight.  But,  oh  shame !  they 
turned  again  by  the  rasli- 
ness  of  tneir  pursuers,  and 
were  provoked  again  to  bat- 
tle, and,  gaining  the  victory, 
were  masters  of  the  field  of 
death. 


In  this  year  were  nine  pitch- 
ed battles  against  the  armv 
in  the  kingdom  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames ;  besides 
the  assaults  which  Alfred  his 
brother  and  the  kine's  gene- 
rals often  made. 
And  this  year  were  slain  1 
king  and  9  earls. 


And  the  nobles  of  Wessex 

made  a  truce  with  the  army 

of  the  pagans. 


In  the  same  year,  the  Saxons 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  same  pagans,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  depart 
from  them. 
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arrival  of  the  pasans  in  die 
country  of  the  Eatt  Angles. 
And  without  long  delay,  thej 
__^_^_  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  Reading. 


A.  872. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's 
incarnation  872,  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  king  Alfred*8  life, 


After   a   year   had   elapsed 
from  the  time  of  their  comii^ 


Here  the  army  went  from 
Reading  to  London,  and 
there  took  up  their  winter- 

Xuarters:      and     then     the 
fercians  made  peace  with 
the  army. 

CHARTERS  iw  87S.  1.  Wzk- 
wniTR  biihop  [of  WinchMter]  II,  88. 
S.  Etbblrbo  duke  of  Merda,  sub- 
scribed by "  Burhred  rex  Merd- 
orum,**  "  Atheliwyth  r^lna  "  and 
othen.  II,  99.  It  is  without  date, 
and  may  belong  to  either  872,  873,  or 
874.  S.  Wbkfhith  biihop  [of 
Winchester]  11.100. 


the    above-named    army  of 

pagans  went  to  London,  and 

there  wintered. 


The 


Mercians  made 
with  them. 


peace 


to  Reading,  they  measuivd 
out  their  camp  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood   of    the    dty    of 

London. 
But  the    Merciana  ratify  s 
treaty  with  them,  and  pay  i 

stipend. 


A.  873. 

Here  the  army  went  into 
North-humbria,  and  took  up 
their  winter-quarters  atTork- 
sey  in  Lindsey  :  and  there 
the  Mercians  made  peace 
with  the  army. 


CHARTERS  iv  878.    none. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  in- 
carnation 873,  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  king:  iElfred,  the 
above-named  army,  leaving 
London,  went  into  the 
country  of  the  Northum- 
brians,  and   there   wintered 

in  the  district  of  Lindsey. 

And  the  Mercians  again  made 

treaty  with  them. 


After  one  year  the  barbariaai 
change  their  position  to  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  of 
Lindsey  in  a  place  called 
Torksey. 


The  Mercian  people  renew 
their  treaty  with  them. 


A.  874. 

Here  the  army  went  from 
Lindsey  to  Rep  ton,  and  there 
took  up  their  wintcr-miarters, 
and  drove  king  Burgrted 
over  sea  about  twenty-two 
years  after  he  had  obtained 

the  kingdom. 
And  subdued  the  whole 
country:  and  Burgred  went 
to  Rome,  and  there  remained 
and  his  body  lies  in  St 
Mary's  church  at  the  English 
school. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  in- 
carnation 874,  the  twenty- 
sixth  rince  the  birth  of  king 
Alfred,  the  army  before  so 
often  mentioned  left  Lindsey 
and  marched  to  Mercia, 
where     they     wintered     at 

Repton. 
Also  they  compelled  Burh- 
red, king  of  Mercia,  against 
his  will,  to  leave  his  kingdom 
and  go  beyond  the  sea  to 
Rome  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  reign. 


Alter  the  lapse  of  a  yesr, 
the  barbarians  at  length  n- 
move  to  a  place  called  Rep- 
ton, and  drive  king  Burhred 
from  the  kingdom  beyond 
the  sea. 


Twenty  and   two  years  a» 

enumerated  from   the   time 

that  he    first    occupied  bis 

father's  kingdom. 


CHARTERS  ik  874.    none.  He  did  not  long  live  after  his 
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In  the  Ut  year  of  king  Al-    In  the  year  of  our  Lord's 

incarnation    872,   the   24th 
from  king  Elfred's  birth,  the 


^  Here  Florenee  plaoee  a  long  ac- 


872. 
Died  Alhim  bishop  of  the 
Eileen;  and  Werefrith,  a 
mineliiig  of  the  chnrdi  of 
Worcester,  and  a  man  most 
learned  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, vas  ordained  bishop  by  ^  ^  _.^ ^ ^  _ 

iEthelred  the  archbishop  of    ooimt  of    Alfred's    learned    men, 
Dorer,  on  the  7th  before  the         ''^'^  ^^  ^  «*^"*  hereafter. 
idea  of  June,  [June  7]  being 
Whitsunday.* 

Mta        ,                  ,                «  fred,    the  army  came  from 

The  above-named   army  of  Reding  to  London,  and  was 

pagana  went  to  London,  and  therl  through  the  winter, 

there  wmtered.  ^ 

The   Mercians    made  peace    And  the  Mercians  made  a 
with  them.  truce  with  the  army. 


aforesaid  army  of  the  pagans 
went  to  London,  and  there 


wintered  ;  and  the  Mercians 
made  a  truce  with  them. 


873. 
The 
abore-named  army,  leaving 
Loodon,  went  into  the 
country  of  the  Northnm- 
briana,  uid  there  wintered 
in  the  district  of  Lindsey. 


And  the  Mercians  again  made 
treaty  with  them. 


But,  in  his  2nd  year,  king 

Haldene  led  the  same  army 

to  winter  in  Lindesei  at  Tor- 

cheseige. 


In  the  year  873,  the  25th 
from  the  birth  of  Elfred  king 
of  the  English,  the  army  so 
often  before  mentioned,  leav- 
ing London,  went  to  the 
country  of  the  Northum- 
brians, and  there  wintered : 

and  the  Mercians  again  made 
peace  with  them. 


874. 

Hie  army  above 

mentioned  \At  Lindsey, 

and    marched    to    Mercia, 

where     they     wmtered     at 

Repton. 

Abo  they  compelled  Burh- 
red,  king  of  Mercia,  against 
fab  will,  to  leave  hb  kingdom 
and  go  beyond  the  sea  to 
Borne,  in  the  22nd  year  of 
hb  rdgn :  he  did  not  live 
long  after  hb 


In  the  3rd  year,  they  wintei^ 
ed  at  Rependune  [Repton]. 
Then  were  gathered  together 
with  him  three  other  lings, 
Godrun,  Oscetin,  and  An- 
wend,  and  they  became  in- 
vincible. 

And  they  drove  beyond  the 
sea  king  Burhred,  who  had 
reigned  22  years  over  Mer- 
cia. But  Burhred  went  to 
Rome,  and  dying  there>  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St 
Mary  at  the  Englbh  Sc*hool. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  In- 
carnation 874,  the  26th  from 
the  birth  of  Elfred  king  of 
the  English,  the  army  above- 
mentioned  left  the  province 
of  Lindsay,  and  entering 
Mercia,  wintered  at  Repton. 

Burhred  also,  king  of  the 
Mercians  they  drove  out  of 
hb  kingdom  and  compelled 
to  go  to  Rome,  in  the  22nd 
year  of  his  reign. 

He  did  not  live  long  to  the 


ZMajs 
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And  that  lame  year  they 
committed  the  kmgdom  of 
the  Mercians  to  the  keeping 
of  Ceolwulf ,  an  unime  kms  1i 
thane;  and  he  swore  oaths 
to  them,  and  delivered  hosta- 
ges that  it  should  be  ready 
for  them  on  whatever  day 
they  would  have  it,  and  that 
he  would  be  ready  both  in 
his  own  person  ana  with  aU 
who  would  follow  him,  for 
the  behoof  of  the  army. 


Hfltr 

arrival,  but  died  there,  and 
was  honourably  buried  in  the 
school  of  the  Saxons,  in  St 
Mail's  church,  where  he 
awaits  the  Lord's  comine  and 
die  first  resurrection  wiu  the 
just 


The  jMgans  also,  after  his  ex<^ 
pulsion,  subjected  the  whole 
Kingdom  of  the  Mercians  to 
their  dominion;  but  by  a 
most  miserable  arrangement, 
gave  it  into  the  custody  of  a 
certain  foolish  man,  named 
Ceolwulf,  one  of  the  king's 
minbters,  on  condition  that 
he  should  restore  it  to  them, 
whenever  they  should  wish  to 
have  it  again  ;  and  to  guar- 
antee this  agreement,  he  gave 
them  hostages,  and  swore  that 
he  would  not  oppose  their 
will,  but  be  obedient  to  them 
in  every  respect. 


The  above-named  king  did 
not  abandon  his  bope  n 
Christ,  but  made  a  joviraey  to 
Rome  and  died  were,  and 
his  body,  laid  in  a  worthy 
mausoleum,  reposes  in  te 
temple  of  Christ's  Uesscd 
mother,  which  is  now  called 
the  school  of  the  RngKA. 

They  now  break  the  peace, 

and  devastate  the  lands  ef 

the  Merrians, 


At    the    same     time     Ceolf 

possessed  the  kingdom  of  the 

Mercians. 


A.  875. 

Here  the  army  went  from 
Repton :  and  Healfdene 
went  with  some  of  the  army 
into  Nordi-humbria,  and  took 
up  winter-quarters  by  the 
river  Tyne. 


And  the  army  subdued  the 

land,  and  oft-times  spoiled 

the  Picts,  and  the  Strathdyde 

Britons. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  in- 
carnation 875,  which  was  the 
27th  of  king  iBLfred,  the 
above-named  army,  leaving 
Repton,  divided  into  two 
booies,  one  of  which  went 
with  Halfdene  into  North- 
umbria,  and  having  wintered 
there  near  the  Tvne,  reduced 
all  Northumberland  to  sub- 
jection. 

CHAETERflnr  875.  I.  CMl- 
wou  king  of  MareU.  II,  101.  S. 
EAKDWOZ.Y,  aubicribed  also  thiu  ; 
"  £lft«d  gratU  Dd  rex  bane  llber- 
tatem  donatioiiia  mtm  oonaend 
maauqoa  mea  propria  roborari  et 
•abaenpal.*'  and  by  others.  II,  101. 
S.  Cso&wo&v  king  of  Itada.  II. 
104. 


Lastly  after  a  year,  the  bn^ 
barians  divide  the  kingdom 

into  two  parte. 
Halfdene  the  leader  of  the 
barbarians  took  one  part 
namely  the  kingdom  of  the 
Northumbrians,  and  ther«  ho 
chose  his  winter-quarters  nesr 
the  river  called  the  Tyne, 
and  they  ravaged  the  coun- 
try there  on  every  side. 
But  they  also  made  frequent 
wars  on  the  Picts  and  the 
men  of  Cumberland. 


And  the  three  kinffs,Godrum, 
and  Oscytel,  and  Anwvnd, 
went  witb  a  large  army  from 
Repton  to  Grantabridge,  and 
sat  down  diere  one  year. 


They  also  ravaged  the  Picts 
and  the  Stratb-Clydensians. 
The  other  division,  with 
Oothrun,  Oskvtel,  and  A- 
mund,  three  kinffs  of  the 
pagans,  went  to  a  ^ace  called 
Orantabridge,  and  there 
wmtered. 


Oskytel  also,  and  Guthrom, 
and  Annuth,  their  three 
kings,  with  an  immense  army, 
came  from  Repton  to  aj^aoe 
called  Grantabridge  (Uah- 
bridob],  and  there  remained 
twelvemonths. 
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875      fitmu 

juiivalf  Imt  died  therey  and 
vas  honourably  buried  in  the 
■diool  of  the  Saxons,  in  St 
IfaiVs  chnrch,  where  he 
awaits  the  Lord's  coming  and 
the  first  resurrection  wiUi  the 
just. 


||lttte|^01 


The  Danish  pirates  also,  after 

his  ex- 
ndsion,  snbjected  the  whole 
nn^om  of  the  Mercians  to 
thenr  dominion;  but  by  a 
most  miserable  arrangement, 
p^re  it  into  the  custody  of  a 
certain  foolish  man,  named 
Ceofanilf,  one  of  the  king's 
ministers,  on  condition  that 
he  ahoald  restore  it  to  them, 
whenever  they  diould  wish  to 
have  it  again ;  and  to  guar^ 
antee  this  agreement,  he  gave 
diem  hostages  and  swore  that 
he  would  not  oppose  their 
wiD,  hot  be  obedient  to  tiiem 
in  every  respect 


The  Danes  then  gave  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia  to  a  fool- 
ish kin^,  one  Ceolwlf  ,  to  keep 
for  theur  own  use.  But  he 
took  an  oath,  and  gave  them 
hostages  that  he  would  res- 
tore to  them  the  kingdom 
whenever  they  wished  it,  and 
that  he  would  be  ready  to 
march  to  their  aid,  with  all 
the  men  he  could  muster. 


dittcmi 

world  after  his  arrival  at 
Rome,  because  he  went  to 
Him  who  is  the  true  life ;  and 
he  was  honourably  buried  in 
the  church  of  St  Mary,  mo- 
ther of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  ever  a  vir^,  awaiting 
his  second  coming,  when  he 
shall  largely  give  to  the  good 
their  due  rewards,  and  deal 
out  their   dreadful   pumsh- 

ments  to  the  wicked. 
The  Danes,  also,  after  his  ex- 
pulsion, subjected  the  Mer- 
cian kmgdom  to  their  own 
rule.  They  gave  it  to  a  sol- 
dier of  that  same  nation  nam- 
ed Ceolwlf,  on  condition  that, 
whenever  they  chose,  they 
miffht  have  it  back  affain, 
without  deceit,  and  wimout 
harm. 


875. 
The 
shove-named  army,  leaving 
Repton,  divided  into  two 
bodies,  one  of  which  went 
with  Halfdene  into  North- 
umbrian and  having  wintered 
diere  near  the  Tyne,  reduced 
aU  Northumberland  to  sub- 
jection. 

Ihey  also  ravaged  the  Picts 
and  the  Snath-Clydensians. 


The  other  division,  with 
Guthrun,  Oskitell,  and  A- 
mund,  three  kings  of  the 
pagans,  went  to  a  place  called 
Granti^d^e,  and  there 
wmtered. 


In  the  4th  year  of  king  Al- 
fred, the  army  left  Repton 
and  was  divided.  King  Alf- 
dene  with  one  part,  went  into 
Northumbria,  and  was  near 
the  river  Tine  during  the 
winter:  and  he  seized  the 
land  and  divided  it  out 
among  his  men,  and  they 
tilled  it  two  years;  and  he 
often  plundered  the  Picts. 


But  the  three  kings  of  the 
Danes  aforesaid  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  came 
to  Grantebridffe  and  there 
remained  1  year. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  In- 
carnation 875,  the  27th  from 
the  birth  of  king  Elf  red,  the 
aforesaid  army  left  Repton, 
and  divided  itself  into  2 
parts.  One  part  with  Hal- 
dene  went  into  the  country  of 
the  Northumbrians,and  rava- 
ged it,  and  vrintered  near  the 
river  Tyne,  and  subdued  ail 
that  nation  under  its  domi- 
nion, and  they  plundered  the 
Picts  and  the  Stretcluttians 

[Strath-Clyde  Britons]. 
Eardulf  the  bishop  and  abbat 
Eadred,  taking  the  body  of 
St  Cuthbert  from  the  island 
of  Lindisfame,  fled  from 
place  to  place  9  years  before 
the  face  of  the  barbarians, 
with  that  treasure  in  their 
possession. 

The  other  part  of  that  band 
with  Gutthrum,  and  Oscytel, 
and  Amund,  kings  of  the  par 
gans,  c&me  to  a  place  named 
Grantabric  [Cambridob]  and 
there  wintered. 
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And  that  lammer  \mg 
iElfred  went  out  to  sea  witn 
a  fleet,  and  fought  against 
the  forces  of  seven  ships, 
and  one  of  them  he  took, 
and  put  the  rest  to  flight. 


JUfrr 


Ct|(hMl       875-^ 


In  the  same  year,  king 
Alfred  fought  a  hattle  hy  sea 
against  six  ships  of  the 
pagans,  and  took  1  of  them ; 
the  rest  escaped  hy  flight 


Furthermore  in  the 
of  the  same  year,  king^  JEiSrei. 
came  out  with  his  anny  on 
hoard  a  fleet  by  sea,  and  ^ 
harbarians   met   them    with 

seven  tafi  veasela. 

A  hattle    ensues,  and    the 

Danes  are  routed :  the  Ung 

takes  one  of  their  ahipa. 


A.  876. 

Here  the  army  stole  away  to 

Wareham,  a  fortress  of  the 

West-Saxons. 


CHARTERS  iv  S76.    None. 


And  aftei^ 
wards  the  king  made  peace 
with  the  army,  and  they  gave 
the  king  hostages  from  among 
the  most  distmguished  men 

of  the  army. 


And  then  they  swore  oaths 
to  him  on  tne  holy  ring, 
which  they  never  before 
would  do  to  any  nation,  that 
they  would  speedily  depart 

his  kingdom. 
And,  notwithstanding  this, 
that  part  of  the  army  wldch 
was  horsed  stole  away  by 
night  from  the  fortress  to 
Exeter. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  in- 
carnation 876,  being  the 
twentv-eighth  year  of  king 
Alfrea's  life,  the  aforesaid 
army  of  the  pagans,  leaving 
Grantabridge  DY  night,  entei^ 
ed  a  castle  called  Wareham 
where  there  is  a  monastery 
of  holy  virgins  between  the 
two  rivers  Trawn  [FaoMa] 
and  Trent,  in  the  district 
which  is  called  in  British 
Ddrnoucis  but  in  Saxon 
Tbornsjbta,  placed  in  a  most 
secure  situation,  except  that 
it  was  exposed  to  danger  on 
the  western  side  from    the 

contiguity  of  the  land. 
With  this  army  Alfred  made 
a  solemn  treaty,  to  the  effect 
that  thev  should  depart  out 
of  the  kingdom,  and  for  this 
they  made  no  hesitation  to 
give  as  many  hostages  as  he 
named. 

And  they  swore  an  oath  over 
all  the  relics,  which 
with  king  Alfred  were  next 
in  veneration  after  the  Deity 
himself,  that  they  would 
depart  speedily  mm  the 
kingdom.  But  they  again 
practised  their  usual  trea- 
chery, and  caring  nothing  for 
the  hostages  or  their  oaths, 
they  broke  the  treaty,  and 
sallying  forth  by  night,  dew 
all  the  horsemen  that  the 
king  had  round  him,  and 
turning  off  into  Devon,  to 
another  place  called  in  Saxon 
ExANCEASTBR,  but  iu  British 
Cair-wisc,  which  means  in 
Latin,  the  city  of  Ex,  situated 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river  Wise,  they  directed 
their  course  suddenly  towards 
the  south  sea,  which  divides 
Britain  and  Gaul,  and  there 
passed  the  winter. 


After  one  year, 
3  The  army  which  had 
been  at  Cambridge  made  a 
junction  with  the  westera 
army,  a  thing  which  they 
had  not  done  before,  near  tM 
town  which  is  called  Werham, 
and  ravaeed  the  greater  part 

of  UuU  province. 


4  Also  the  king  ratified   a 
treaty  of  peace,  with  them  and 

gave  them  money. 

5  But  they  gave  him  hostages 
chosen  out  of   their   anny. 


and  made  oath  to  him  on 
their  sacred  bracelet  which 
they  had  never  done  to  the 
kings  of  the  other  dislricts, 
that  they  would  quickly  leave 

their  territories. 
6  But  they  broke  the  peace 
andcontravened  their  engage- 
ments, and  the  following  year 
extended  their^  troops  into 
the  province  of  Devon,  where 
they  passed  the  winter  at 
Exeter. 


876 


Jlnmt 
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Id  the  same  year,  Ung 
Alfred  fought  a  battle  by  sea 
against  nx  ships  of  the 
pogansjand  took  one  of  them ; 
the  rest  escaped  by  flight 


This  year  king  Alfred  fought 

a  battle  by  sea  against  7  ships, 

1  of  which  he  took,  the  others 

fled. 
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Simn 


But  king  Alfred,  consoling 
himself  with  a  searfigh^ 
found  six  shins  at  sea,  and 
engaging  boldly  with  them 
took  one  of  them :  the  others 
fled  In  fear. 


876. 
The  aforesaid 
army  of  the  paeans,  leaving 
Grantebrycg      ny        night, 
entered  a  castle  called  Ware- 
ham  where  there  is  a  monas- 
tery of  holy  virgins  between 
the  two  rivers  Frawn[FRoiiE] 
and   Trent,    in   the   district 
which  is  called  in 
Saxon 
DoaMssTA^  placed  in  a  most 
secure  situation,  except  that 
it  was  exposed  to  daziger  on 
the  western  side   from   the 
contiguity  of  the  land. 


The  following  year,  the  army 
of  the  3  kinj^  came  to  Ware- 
ham  in  Wessex. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  in- 
carnation 876,  the  28th  from 
the  birth  of  kin?  Elfred,  the 
aforesaid  army,  leaving  Cam- 
bridge by  niffht,  entered  the 
castle  which  is  called  Ware- 


With  this  army  Alfred  made 
a  solemn  treaty,  to  the  effect 
that  they  should  depart  ont 
of  the  kingdom,  and  for  this 
they  made  no  hesitation  to 
give  as  many  hostages  as  he 
named. 

And  they  swore  an  oath  over 

all  Uie  relics,  which 
with  king  Alfred  were  next 
in  veneration  after  the  Deity 
himself,  that  thev  would 
depart  speedily  from  the 
kingdom.  But  they  again 
practised  their  usual  trea^ 
cherv,  and  caring  nothing  for 
the  hostages  or  their  oaths, 
they  broke  the  treaty,  and 
sallying  forth  by  night,  slew 
all  the  horsemen  that  the 
king  had  round  him,  and 
taming  off  into  Devon,  to 
another  place  called  in  Saxon 

EXAMCBABTEB,    but    iu 

Latin,  the  city  of  Ex,  situated 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
same  river,  they  directed 
their  course  suddenly  towards 
the  south  sea,  which  divides 
Britain  and  Gaul. 


But  king  Alfred  made  a  truce 

with  the  army  and  received 

some    of     their    nobles    as 

hostages. 


And  they  made  an  oath  to 
him,  which  they  had  never 
made  to  any  otner,  that  they 
would  speedily  leave  his 
kingdom. 

The  next  night  those  of  the 

army  who  had  horses,  went 

away  secretly,  andproceeded 

to  Exanceastre  [Exeter]. 


Whose  sudden  coming  the 
king  of  the  West-Saxons  fore- 
knowing made  a  treaty  with 
them  receiving  hostages  on 
the  condition  that  they  should 
leave  his  kingdom. 


But  they  in  their  usual  man- 
ner, not  caring  for  the  hosta- 
ges and  their  oaths,  broke  the 
treaty  one  night,  and  turned 
off  to  Exeter  which  is  called 
in  British  Cairwisc,  in  Latin 

ClVlTAS    AQUARDM,     [City    of 

Waters.]* 


*  These  notices  of  the  much  to 
Exeter  are  probably  by  anticipation  : 
for  the  Saxon  Chron.  places  it  dearly 
In  877-  and  Asser,  Florence  and 
Huntbiffdon  again  notice  it,  as  if 
^-877. 
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waves  of  the  sea,  fought 
▼unly  against  them;  their 
bands  were  discomfited  in  a 
moment,  and  all  were  sunk 
and  drowned  in  the  sea,  at  a 

place  called  Suanewic. 
In  the  same  year  the  army 
of  pagans,  leaving  Wareham, 
partly  on  horseback  and 
partly  by  water,  arrived  at 
Suanewic,  where  one  hundred 
and  twenty  of  their  ships 
were  lost;  and  king  Alfred 
piumied  their  land-army  as 
far  as  Exeter ;  there  he  made 
a  covenant  with  them,  and 
took  hostaffes  that  they 
would  depart]  | 


etkAmzl    877 


And  they  there  delivered  to 
him  hostages  as  many  as  he 
would  have,  and  swore  many 
oaths :  and  then  thev  ob- 
served the  peace  well. 


And  afterwards,  during 
harvest,  the  army  went  into 
Mercia,  and  some  part  of  it 
they  apportioned,  and  some 
they  aelivered  toCeolwulf. 


The  same  year,  in  the  month 
of  August,  that  army  went 
into  Mercia,  and  gave  part 
of  that  country  to  one  Ceol* 
wulf,  a  weak-minded  man, 
and  one  of  the  king's  minis- 
ters; the  other  part  they 
divided  among  themslves. 


t  All  that  if  iBduded  In  brseketo 
from  [TaxB  samx  Rollo  (p.  62)  is 
not  foand  in  the  earliest  MS.  of 
Aaser.  The  nanratiTe  is  here  Torjr 
much  oonfoaed  and  apparently  in 
double. 

The  barbarians  renew  their 
fraud  and  offer  peace :  hosta- 
ges were  givenj  more  than 
were  demanded,  to  the  effect 
that  they  would  withdraw 
out  of  the  territories  of  king 
Alfred  ;  and  they  did  so. 

They  devastata  the  kingdom 

of  the   Mercians  and  drive 

out  all  the  free  men. 


They  erect  their  huts  in  the 
town  of  Gloucester. 


A.  878. 


At  the  end  of  that  year  there- 
fore, 


CHAETER8  iv  878.  1.  ALva» 
king  of  Wessex.  II,  105.  S. 
Another  of  Alpkbd,  without  date, 
(Ilf  106]  Is  referred  to  wmB  year 
between871  and  87ft. 


Here  during  midwinter,  after 
twelfth  night,  the  army  stole 
away  to  Chippenham,  and 
overran  the  land  of  the  West- 
Saxons,  and  sat  down  there. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  in- 
carnation 878,  which  was 
the  thirtieth  of  kine  Alfred's 
life,  the  army  above-men- 
tioned left  Exeter,  and  went 
to  Chippenham,  a  royal  villa, 


this  foul  mob  broke  the 
compact  which  they  had  be- 
fore solemnly  made  with  the 
Western  Angles,  and  they 
take  up  their  winter-quarters 
at  Chippenham. 
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'King 
Alte4vidiina]i7te.''8lTeBtnp.«. 


*  Then  the  aimy  gaye  him 
whatever  hostages  ne  asked 
for,  and  swore  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  they  kept  it  well. 


On  the 
.Mroaeli   ni 

id  the  pagans  setded  at 
Exeter,  some  went  to  Merda. 
Pkit  of  which  country  they 
me  to  Cedhnilf,  to  whose 
aaige  they  had  committed 
k,  as  haa  heen  stated :  part 
they  ddTided  among  them^^ 
selTes. 


Then  the  army  went   into 

Mercia,    and  kept  part   of 

that   kingdom,    dving    the 

resttoCeolwIf. 


That  wick- 
ed army  left  Exeter. 


878. 


The  anny  aboTe-men- 
ttonedleft  Exeter,  and^went 
i»  Cfaippaiham,  a  royal  viUa» 


In  the  7th  year  of  king  Al- 
fred, when  now  the  Danes 
were  in  possession  of  all  die 
kingdom  on  the  northern 
aide  of  the  Thames,  and  king 
Haldene  was  reigning  in 
Northumberland,  and  the 
brother  of  Haldene  was  in 
East-Anglia,  and  the  3  kings 
aforesaid  were  with  their 
king  Ceolwlf  in  Mercia  and 
London  and  Essex,  but  to 
king  Alfred  nothing  was  left 
save  the  land  beyond  the 
Thames;  it  seemed  to  the 
Danes  to  be  a  disgrace  to 
them  that  even  this  should 

remain  to  him. 
The  3  kings  therefore  came 
to  Chippenhani  in  Wessex 
with  a  wonderful  multitude  of 
men  who  had  lately  come 
from  Denmark,  and  covering 
the  eardi  like  locusts,  since  no 
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And  going  to  the  royal  vill 

of  Chippenham,  there 

wmtered. 
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And  many  of  the  people  they 
drove  beyond  aea,  and  of  the 
remainder  the  greater  part 
they  subdued  and  forcea  to 
obey  them,  except  king 
iEIlfred. 


And  he,  with  a  small  band, 
with  difficult  retreated  to 
the  woods  and  to  the  fastnes- 
ses of  the  moors. 


dtuated  in  the  west  of  Wflt- 
shire,   and   on    the    eastern 
bank  of  the  river,  which  is 
called  in  British,  the  Avon. 
There    they    wintered,    and 
drove  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  beyond  the 
sea  by  the  force  of  their  arms, 
and  by  want  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.    They  reduced 
almost  entirely  to  subjection 
all  the  people  of  that  country. 
At  the  same  time  the  above- 
named  king  Alfred, 
with  a  few   of 
his  noble8,and  certain  soldiers 
and  vassals,  used  to  lead  an 
unquiet  life  among  the  wood- 
lands    of    the    county     of 
Somerset^in  sreat  tribuladon ; 
for    he    baa    none   of    the 
necessaries    of   life,    except 
what  he  could  forage  openly 
or    stealthily,    by    frequent 
sallies,  from  the  pagans,   or 
even  from  the  Christians  who 
had  submitted  to  the  rule  of 
the  paffans,  and  as  we  read 
in  the  Life  of  St  Neot»  at  the 
house  of  one  of  his  cowherds. 
But  it  happened  on  a  certain 
day,  that  the  countrywoman, 
wife  of  the  cowherd,  was  preparing  some  loaves  to  bake, 
and  the  king,  sitting  at  the  hearth,  made  ready  his  bow  and 
arrows  and  other  warlike  instruments.    The  unlucky  woman 
esp3ring  the  cakes  burning  at  the  fire,  ran  up  to  remove 
them,  and  rebuking  the  brave  king,  exclaimed : — 
CVm  thae  mind  Um  ke-aka.  man,  an'  dooaaen  aee  'em  bum  f 
I'm  boon  tbee'a  eat  *em  vaat  enottgb, «  soon4tf  tU  the  tuni.  • 
The  blundering  woman  little  thought  that  it  was  king  Al- 
fred, who  had  f  oueht  so  many  battles  against  the  pagans^  and 

gained  so  many  victories  over  them. 
But  the  Almiehty  not  only  granted  to  the  same  glorious  king 
victories  overhis  enemies,  but  also  permitted  him  to  be  harass- 
ed  bv  them,  to  be  sunk  down  by  adversities,  and  depressed 
by  the  low  estate  of  his  followers,  to  the  end  that  he  might 
learn  that  there  is  one  Lord  of  all  things,  to  whom  every 
knee  doth  bow,  and  in  whose  hand  are  t£e  hearts  of  kings ; 
who  puts  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat  and  exalteth  the 
humble ;  who  suffers  his  servants  when  they  are  elevated  at 
the  summit  of  prosperity  to  be  touched  by  the  rod  of  ad- 
versity, that  in  their  humility  they  may  not  despair  of  God's 
mercy,  and  in  their  prosperity  they  may  not  boast  of  then* 
honours,  but  may  also  know,  to  whom  they   owe  all  the 

things  which  they  possess. 
We  may  believe  that  the  calamity  was  brought  upon  the 
king  aforesaid,  because,  m  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  when 
he  was  a  youth,  and  influenced  by  youthful  feelings,  he  would 
not  listen  to  the  petitions  which  his  subjects  made  to  him 
for  help  in  their  necessities,  or  for  relief  from  those  who 
oppressed  them;  but  he  repulsed  them  from  him,  and  paid 
no  heed  to  their  requests. 


CtlHmi      878 


The  people  were  everywhere 
unable  to  resist:  some  of 
them  were  driven  by  the  im- 
pious wretches  over  the  sea 
into  Gaul. 


Ring  iElfred'waa  at  this  time 
straitened  more  than  was  be- 
coming. 


•  Thla  ia  in  the  Somerset  ffiakd 
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flhnated  in  the  west  of  Wilt- 
shire,   and   on    the    eastern 
hink  of  the  river,  which  ib 
called  in  British,  the  Avon. 
Iliere    they    mitered,    and 
drove  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  beyond  the 
Ka  hw  the  force  of  their  arnis^ 
sod  by  want  of  the  neces- 
nries  of  life.    They  reduced 
afanoet  entirely  to  subjection 
aD  the  people  of  that  country. 
At  ttie  same  time 
king  Alfred 
with  a  few  of 
hu  nobles,  and  some  of 
la»  vassals,  used  to  lead  an 
unquiet  life  among  the  wood- 
lands   of     the     county    of 
Somcnet,  in  great  tribulation, 
for   he    had    none    of    the 
nrowMifiTiea    of    life,    except 
what  he  ooold  forage  openly 
or    stealthily,    by    frequent 
ssDieSy  from  the  pagans,  or 
even  from  the  Christians  who 
had  snbmitted  to  the  rule  of 
die  pagans.* 


one  could  resist  them,  they 
took  possession  of  it  for  them- 
selves. 

Part,  therefore,  of  the  people 
fled  bevond  the  sea,  part 
followed  king  Alfred,  who 
hid  himself  with  a  few  men 
in  the  marshes,  and  part  sub- 
mitted to  the  enemy. 


Starini 


But  king   Elfred   in    those 

days  simered  many  tribule^ 

tionsy    and   led  an   unquiet 

life. 


*  An  vxtten  OB  Aigiiili  Hiitoiy 
kive  had  dittcolty  In  finding  any 
■ecouBt  in  the  Ghronlclen  of  a 
defeat  raffidenUy  seTere  to  ao- 
eoaatfar  Alfred's  fugitire  condition 
fak  the  early  part  of  878.  The  battle, 
vhleh  caoaed  Alfred's  retreat  into 
the  manbes,  seeou  to  be  preserved 
b  the  following  narrative  of  John 
BrsBiliCon,  hat  misplaced  in  871, 
and  alfeogcther  Jumbled  up  with  other 


KingE 
T,  who 


Etheldxed  was  dead. 


the  life  of  his  brothers,  had  been  of 
BBcondaiy  tank,  succeeded  to  the 
cache  sovereignty  of  Wesiex  in  the 
year  of  oar  Lord  872,  and  he  was  the 
irst  of  all  the  kings  of  England  who 
leceived  regal  unction,  which  was 
adminirteffod  to  him,  as  it  is  written, 
by  Pspe  LfOO  at  Borne.  That  same 
}w  tibe  Danes  pursued  the  new 
Ung,  and  came  up  with  him  at 
Wabon  in  Sussex,  where  King  Alf- 
red, in  the  midst  of  the  fight,  fled 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  escap- 
ed to  the  wood.  From  thence  he 
WIS*  iato  Weaoez,  where  he  collec- 
ted aU  the  people  of  his  Mngdom, 
aad  hi  a  short  time  had  so  large 
SB  amy,  ronaisrtng  of  his  own 
•BbieeU  aad  othen,  that  the  Danes 
did  not  dam  to  meet  him  in  the 
field.  He  then  went  to  attack  them 
ia  Loadoo,  wheie  they  had  taken 
up  their  reaidcnoe :  but  the  Danes, 
Bot  TentnriBg  to  gtre  him  battle, 
asked  peaiee  of  him,  and  offered  to 
let  him  choose  out  of  them  what- 
ever hostages  he  pleased,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  leave  his  do- 
Btfaxloaa,  and  sever  again  enter 
them.  On  that  same  day,  therefore, 
the  boetsgea  were  given,  and  the 


Danes  leaving  tohdon,  marched  the 
whole  night,  and  never  rested  until 
they  reached  Exeter,  which  they 
surprised  and  occupied.  When  King 
Alfred  heard  this,  he  first  hanged 
the  hostages,  ana  then  followed 
the  Danes  with  sU  his  army  to 
Exeter.  The  Danes,  hearing  that 
he  was  coming,  abandoned  the  city 
and  went  as  far  as  Chippenham  in 
Wessex;  where  they  did  muoh 
damage,  plundering  th^eountry, 
and  expelluig  the  people  from  their 
haUtanons.  But  King  Alfred  came 
upon  them  there,  and  bravely  en- 
countered them  in  a  battle,  where 
Hubba  the  brother  of  Hlnguar,  and 
Bruem  Bocard,  who  had  first  con- 
ducted them  from  Denmark,  were 
both  slain,  besides  many  others  on 
both  sides.  At  last  the  Danes  pre- 
railed,  and  Alfred,  who  had  in  too 
great  haste  marched  against  them 
with  too  small  an  army,  escsped 
from  the  battle  in  the  best  manner 
that  he  could.  The  Danes,  finding 
tiie  body  of  Hubba  among  the  slain, 
buried  it  amid  loud  lamentations, 
and  placed  over  it  a  mound,  whidi 
they  caUed  Hubbelowe,  as  it  stiU  is 
cslled  to  this  very  day  in  the  county 
of  Devon,  where  it  is  to  be  seen. 
"  IVhen  the  bsrons  of  the  counties 
of  Somerset,  Wilts,  and  Dorset, 
heard  of  the  calamity  that  had  be- 
fallen their  king  Alfred,  they  all  as- 
sembled in  great  force  at  the  plaoe 
where  he  was  ;  for  they  were  rejoic- 
ed to  see  him  safe  and  sound,  having 
believed  that  he  was  dead.  Where- 
fore the  king  and  the  barons  imme- 
diately took  counsel  about  pursuing 
the  Danes,  and  galloping  after  them 
with  an  immense  army  all  that  night, 
the  next  morning  at  the  ninth  hour 


they  came  up  with  them  at  Aben-' 
dun.  Alfted  and  his  men  immedia- 
tely assaulted  them,  and  the  battle 
which  ensued  was  more  valorously 
contested  than  any  they  had  fought 
before :  but  the  Danes  resisted  the 
EngUsh  so  bravely,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  on  which  side  the  loss  of 
Ufe  was  greatest.  Thus  the  English, 
after  having  slain  many  of  their 
enemies,  were  now  reduced  in  num- 
bers and  broken  down  by  eight  bat- 
tles fought  this  same  year." 

In  the  foregotaig  narrative  the  battle 

of   Abendune  is  probably  that  of 

Edandune  :  and  its  connection  with 

that    of    Chippenham  is    correct, 

though  misplaced  by  7  years. 
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This  particular  gave  much 
annoyance  to  the  holy  man  St 
Keot,  who  was  his  relation,  and  often  foretold  to  him,  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  that  he  would  suffer  great  adversity  on  this 
account;  hut  Alfred  neither  attended  to  the  reproof  of  the 
man  of  God,  nor  listened  to  his  true  prediction.  Wherefore, 
seeing  that  a  man's  sins  must  he  corrected  either  in  this  world 
or  the  next,  the  true  and  the  righteous  Judf;e  was  willing 
that  his  sin  should  not  go  unpunished  in  this  world,  to  the 

end  that  he  might  spare  him  in  the  world  to  come. 
From  this  cause,  therefore,  the  aforesaid  Alfred  often  fell 
into    such   great    misery^    that   sometimes    none    of    his 

suhjects  knew  where  he  was 
or  what  had  become  of  him. 


CtlielMd      878 


And  the  same  winter  the 
brother  of  Inwser  and  of 
Healfdene  came  with 
twenty-three  shins  to  Devon- 
shire in  Wenex. 

And  he  was  there  ilain,  and 
with  him  eiffht  hundred  and 
forty  men  of  his  army  :  and 
there  was  taken  the  war-flag 
which  they  called  Raven. 


In  the  same  year  the  brother 
of  Hynguar  and  Healfdene, 
with  twenty-three  ships,  after 
much  slaughter  of  the  Chris- 
tians, came  from  the  countrv 
of  Demetia  [South-Wales], 
where  he  wintered,  and  sailed 
to  Devon,  where,  with  twelve 
hundred  others,  he  met  with 
a  miserable  death,  being  slain 
while  committing  his  mis- 
deeds, by  the  king's  servants, 
before  the  castle  of  Cynuit, 

into  which  many 
of  the  king's  servants,  with 
their  foUowers,  had  fled  for 
safety.  The  pagans,  seeing 
that  the  castle  was  altogether 
unprepared  and  unfortified, 
except  that  it  had  walls  in 
ouroWlk  fashion,  determined 
not  to  assault  it,  because  it 
was  impregnahle  and  secure 
on  aU  sides,  except  on  the 
eastern,  as  we  ourselves  have 
seen,  but  they  began  to 
blockade  it  thinking  that 
those  who  were  inside  would 
soon  surrender  eith^  from 
famine  or  want  of  water,  for 
the  castle  had  no  sprine  near 
it  But  the  result  did  not 
fall  out  as  they  expected ;  for 
the  Christians,  before  they 
began  to  suffer  from  want, 
inspired  by  Heaven,  judging 
it  much  better  to  nun  victory 
or  death,  attacked  the  pagans 
suddenly  in  the  morning,  and 
from  the  first  cut  them  down 
in  great  numbers,  slaying 
also  their  king,  so  that  few 
escaped  to  their  ships.* 


6  In  the  same  year  atiriy«d 
Healfdene  brother  of  the 
tyrant  Inguuar  with  thirty 
galleys,  in  the  western  jiarts 
of  the  Angles,  and  besieged 
Odda  duke  of  Devon  in  a 
certain  castle,  and  war  was 
stirred  up  on  all  sides. 

6  The  king  of  the  barbarians 
fell,  and  eiffhty  decads  with 

him. 

7  At  last  the  Danes  obtain  the 

victory. 


•  The  ANNALS  sdd  hfers :  "  ThAte 
they  gained  a  verr  laige  booty,  and 
amongat  other  thlnga  the  etandaid 
called  Raven,  for  they  say  that  the 
three  tteten  of  Hnngar  and  Habba, 
daughters  of  Lodebroe,  wove  that 
flag  and  got  it  ready  in  one  day. 
Ther  aay,  moreover,  that  in  every 
battle,  whenever  that  flag  irent 
before  them,  if  they  were  to  gain  the 
victory  a  live  crow  would  appear  fly- 
ing on  the  middle  of  the  flag;  but 
If  they  were  doomed  to  be  defeated 
it  would  hang  down  motionleea ;  and 
this  waa  often  proved  to  be  ao." 
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•Ib  ihe  same  year  tihe  btothtr 
«f  Ingnar  and  Halfdene, 
Widi  twenty-tiiree  ships,  after 
mdi  abmghter  of  the  Chris- 
lamoMf  came  from  the  countrv 
of  Demetia  [Sooth-WalesJ, 
vliare  he  had  wmtered^  and 

sailed 
lo  DeTon,  whoe^  with  twelve 
hnn^red  others,  he  met  with 
m  miaecable  deadi,  being  slain 
vhile  committing  his  mis- 
deed%  hv  the  king's  servants 
before  tne  castle  of  Cynuit, 

into  whioh  many 
of  the  king's  servants,  with 
tiieb  ioUowersy  had  fled  for 
safety.  The  pagans,  seeing 
tiiat  the  casde  was  altogether 
vnprepared  and  nnfortified, 
except  that  it  had  walls  in 
omr  own  fashion,  determined 
not  to  assault  i^  because  it 
was  impregnable  and  secure 
CD  dl  aides,  except  on  the 


But  now  that  king  Alfred 
had  neither  land  nor  hopes  of 
having  any,  the  Lord  looked 
down  upon  the  remains  of 

his  people. 

For  the  brother  of  kin^  Hal' 

dene  came  with  23  ships  in^ 

to  Devonshire  in  Wessez. 


But  the  people  of  king  Alfred 
slew  him  with  840  men  of 
his  army,  and  there  was 
taken  their  standard  called 
the    Raven. 


but  they  began  to 
blockade  it»  thmking  that 
diooe  who  were  inside  would 
aooB  aiiiieuder  either  from 
famine  or  want  of  water,  for 
tiie  castle  had  no  spring  near 
iL  Bat  the  result  did  not 
fan  out  as  they  expected;  for 
die  Christians,  before  they 
began  to  suffer  from  want^ 
in^iired  by  Heaven,  judging 
Hmach  better  to  ndn  victory 
or  deadi,  attacked  the  pagans 
suddenly  in  the  morning,  and 
from  the  fint  cut  them  down 
in  great  numbers,  slaying 
also  tibeir  king,  so  that  few 
1  to  their  ships. 


2  That  same  year,  Inguar  and 
Healfdene,  with  23  ships, 
sallied  forth  like  fierce  wolves 
from  the  country  of  Demetia 
[South  Wales],  in  which 
Uiey  had  wintered,  after  much 
slaughter  of  the  Christians 
which  they  had  theie  perpe- 
trated, and  after  the  burning 
of  monasteries,  and  sailed  to 
Devonshire,  where  they  were 
slain  with  1200  men  by  the 
brave  servants  of  the  king 
before  the  castle  of  Cynwith, 
for  many  of  the  king's  ser- 
vants, as  has  been  said,  had 
shut  themselves  up  in  that 
castle  as  a  place  of  refuge. 
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And  after  thit  at  Easter)  kins 
Alfred  with  a  small  band 
constructed  a  fortress  at 
Atheluey ;  and  from  this  f ort> 
ress,  with  that  part  of  the 
men  of  Somerset  which  was 
nearest  to  it,  from  time  to 
time  they  fought  against  the 
anny. 


Then  in  the  seventh  week 
after  Easter  ho  rode  to 
£cgbvrht*s-Rtane,  on  the  east 
of  Sdwood  ;  and  there  came 


Tlie  same  year,  after  Easter, 
king  JElfred,  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers, made  for  himself  a 
stronghold  in  a  place  called 
iEth^gaeg      [Athblnet]. 

And  from  thence  sallied  with 
his  vassals  and  the  nobles  of 
Somersetshire,  to  make  fre- 
quent assaults  upon  the 
pagans. 

Also,  in  the  seventh 
week  after  Easter,  he  rode 
to  iEgbrjrhla's  stone  [Brix- 
ton] which  is  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  wood  which  is 
called  Seiwood,  which  means 
in  Latin  Silva  Magna,  the 
Great  Wood,  but  in  British 
Coit-mawr. 


1  Ethelnoth  also  dnke  of 
Somerset  lived  with  a  narrow 

retinue  in  a  certain  wood« 

2  And  they  built  a  Btroiig^ 
hold  in  the  island  of  Athdm- 
gay,  which  seems  to  have  becfe 

situated  in  a  marsh. 

3  But  the  aforesaid  king 
fought  daily  battles  againat 

the  barbarians. 

4  Having  with  him  the  pro- 
vince of  Somerset  only  ;  aa 
others  assisted  him,  ezo^ 
the  servants  who  made  use  of 

the  king's  paatorea. 
Meanwhile,  after  the  Baatert 
of  that   year,   king    Alfred 


t  Much  tt,  in  878. 


to  meet  him  all  the  men  of 
Somerset,  and  the  men  of 
Wiltshire,  and  that  portion  of 
the  men  of  Hampshire  which 
was  on  this  side  of  the  sea ; 
and  they  were  jo3rfiil  at  his 
presence. 


And  on  the  following  day  he 
went  from  that  station  to 
Iglea,  and  on  the  day  after 


this  to  Ethandun,  and  there 
fought  against  the  whole 
army,  and  put  them  to  flight. 


Here  he  was  met  by  all  the 
neiehbourine  folk  of  Somer- 
setshire, and  Wiltshire,  and 
Hampshire,  who  had  not,  for 
fear  of  the  pagans,  fled 
beyond  the  sea;  and  when 
they  saw  the  king  alive  after 
such  great  tribuJation,  thev 
received  him,  as  he  deserved, 
with  joy  and  acclamations, 
and  encamped  there  for  one 

night 
When    the     following    day 
dawned,  the  king  struck  his 
camp,  and  went  to  ^cglea, 
where  he  encamped  for  one 

night. 
The    next   mominff  he   re- 
moved   to    Ethandun,    and 
there  fought     bravely    and 


fought  ag^ainst  the  anny  that 

was  in  Chippenham  ,at  a  piaos 

called  Ethandune,  and   thpf 

obtain  the  victory. 
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INO0LF.  Not  laag  after  this,  the 
king  himieir,  feigning  to  be  a  glee- 
man,  took  bia  harp,  and  went  into 
the  camp  of  the  Danes :  where, 
being  admitted  into  its  most  private 
places,  he  saw  all  the  secrets  of  his 
enemies,  and,  when  he  had  gratified 
t^  wishes,  he  withdrew  without 
being  found  out  and  got  back  safely 
to  Adelyngia. 


Sitttmi 


1  Having  been  consoled  by  an 
open  oracle  through  St  Cuth- 
bert,  he  fought  against  the 
Danes,  at  the  time  and  place 
which  that  saint  had  ordered, 
and  gained  the  victory,  and 
ever  from  that  time  he  was 
terrible  and  invincible  to  his 
enemies,  and  held  saint  Cuth- 
bert  in  especial  honour. 
But  how  he  conquered  his 
enemies  may  be  seen  a  little 
farther  on. 


Dke  ttme  year,  after  Easter, 
king  iElfred,  with  a  few  f ol- 
hmin,  made  for  himself,  a 
stroDghold  in  a  place  called 
MthSmgai&g    [Athelnet]. 

And  from  thence  sallied  with 

his  vassals  of 

Somenetshire,  to  make  fre- 

fieot    aaaaults    upon     the 

pagans. 

Also,  in  the  seventh 
week  after  Easter,  he  rode 
tD  Egbriht's  stone  [Brix- 
ton] which  is  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  wood  which  is 
called  Sdwood,  which  means 
in  Latin  Silva  Magna,  [the 
Great  Wood]. 


Here  he  was  met  by  all  the 
neighbounng  folk  of  Somer- 
tetsliirey  and  Wiltshire,  and 
Hampehire  who  had  not,  for 
iear  of  the  pagans,  fled 
beyond  the  sea;  and  when 
thev  saw  the  king  alive  after 
•noi  great  tribuution,  thev 
leceived  him,  as  he  deservea, 
with  joy  and  acclamations, 
and  encamped  there  for  one 

ni^ht. 
When    the    following    dav 
dawned,  the  king  struck  his 
camp,   and  went  to  Ecglea, 
where  he  encamped  for  one 

night. 
The  next  morning   he   re- 
moved  to    Ethandun,    and 
there    fought   bravely    and 


Ring  Alfred,  then,  comfort- 
ed by  this  success,  prepared  a 

fortress    at  Ethelingeie 
[Athbliiet],     and   making 
mis    his    stronghold,    often 
fought  against  the  army,  with 
the  help  of  the  Somersetshire 

folk  who  lived  near  there. 


In  the  7th  week  after  Cast- 
er, he  went  to  Ecgbrichstan 
[Brixton],  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Seleunde  [Sblwood]. 


And  there  he  was  met  by  all 
the  men  of  Somerset  and 
Wilts  and  those  who  were 
left  of  the  Hampdiire  men, 
aU  glad  to  see  him. 


And  the  next  day  he  went  to 
^glea  [Clay  hill]. 


And  from  thence  the  next 

day  to  Edendune  [Eo- 

dinoton]. 


But  king  Elfred,  trusting  in 
the  Lora  Ood,  and  accompa- 
nied by  a  few  companies  of 
men,  made  a  fortress  in  a 
place  called  Ethelingaige,  in 
which  residing  with  his 
fellow-soldiers,  he  often  salli- 
ed from  the  fortress,  and  un- 
ceasingly crushed  his  foes. 


At  the  time  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ's  resurrection,  he  did 
this.  He  left  the  fortress, 
and  gathering  his  strength, 
afterwards,  when  7  weeks  of 
days  and  one  over  had  been 
completed ;  that  is  50  days, 
he  came  to  Ecgbert's  stone, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
forest  that  is  called  in  English 
Mucelwood,  but  in  Latin 
Magna  Silva  rrHa  Great 
Wood],  and  in  British  Coit- 

MAWUR. 

There  all  the  people  of 
Somerton,  Wilton  and 
Hampton  met  their  beloved 
king;  and,  when  they  saw 
him,  they  rejoiced  with 
boundless  jov  of  heart,  as  if 
they  received  him  back  again 
from  the  dead. 


The  third  day  after,  he  came 
with  an  immense  army  to  a 
place    called    Edderandun, 
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and  pnnued  them  as  far  «s 

Cheir  fortreas :  and  there  he 

•at  fourteen  days. 


And  then  the  army  delivered 
to  him  hostages,  with  many 
oaths,  that  they  would  leave 
his  kingdom,  and  also  pro- 
mised him  that  their  ktnff 
should  receive  baptism  :  and 
that  they  accordingly  fulfill- 
ed. 


And  abont  three  weeks  after 
this  king  Guthrum  came  to 
him,  with  some  thirty  men 
who  were  of  the  most  dis- 
tineuished  in  the  army,  at 
Aulre,  which  is  near  A^el- 
ney :  and  the  king  was  god- 
father at  baptism ;  and  his 
chrismloosing  was  at  Wedr 
more:  and  he  was  twelve 
days  with  the  king ;  and  he 
^eatly  honoured  him  and  his 
companions  with  gifts. 


f  AdlflcU,  eTidently  a  mlitake  for 
BXirsricxA,  gifu. 


perseveringly  against  all  the 
army  of  the  pagans,  whom, 
with  the  divine  help,  he 
defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
and  pursued  them  flying  to 

their  fortification. 
Immediately  he  slew  all  the 
men,  and  carried  off  all  the 
booty  that  he  could  find  with* 
out  the  fortress,  which  he 
immediately  laid  siege  to  with 
all  his  army;  and  when  he 
had  been  there  fourteen  days, 
the  pagans,  driven  by  famine, 
cold,  fear,  and  last  of  all  by 
despair,  asked  for  peace,  on 
the  condition  that  they  should 
give  the  king  as  many  hosta- 
ges as  he  pleased,  but  should 
receive  none  of  him  in  return, 
in  which  form  they  had  never 
before  made  a  treaty  wi A  any 

one. 
The  king,  hearing  that,  took 
pity  upon  them,  and  received 
such  tkostages  as  he  chose; 
after  which  the  pmms  swore 
mereover,  that  they  would 
immediately  leave  tne  kinff* 
dom;  and  their  king,  Ood- 
rum,  promised  to  embrace 
Christianity,  and  receive  bap- 
tism at  king  Alfred's  hands. 
All  of  which  articles  he  and 
his  men  fulfilled  as  they  had 

promised. 
For  after  seven  weeks  Ood- 
rum,  king  of  the  pagans,  with 
thirQr  men  chosen  from  the 
army,  came  to  Alfred  at  a 
place  called  Aire,  near  Ath- 
elney,  and  there  king  Alfred, 
receiving  him  as  his  son  by 
adoption,  raised  him  up  from 
the  holy  laver  of  baptism  on 
the  eighth  day,  at  a  royal 
villa  named  Wedmore, 
where  the  holy  chrism  was 

poured  upon  him. 

After  his  baptism  he  remained 

twelve  nights  with  the  king, 

who,  with  all  his  nobles,  gave 

him  many  fine  house.  § 


Ct^ChMl       87S 


But  after  the  dedaion  of  the 
battle,  the  barbarians  pronuH 
peace,  ask  a  trttc«»  gi^e  hos- 
tages, and  bind  thcmaelvea  by 
oath. 


Their  king  subnuta  to  bt 
baptited^  and  Alfred  the 
king  receives  him  from  the 
laver  in  Uie  marshy  iale  of 
Alney. 


Duke  JEthelnoth  also  pun- 
fied  the  same  at  a  pl<iM 
called  Wedmore,  and  sing 
Alfred  there  bestowed  upon 
him  magnificent  honors. 


A.  879. 

Here    the    army    went    to 
Cirencester    from    Chippen- 
ham,   and    sate    there    one 
year. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's 
incarnation  879,  which  was 
the  thirty-first  of  kins  Alfred, 
the  aforesaid  army  ol  pagans 
leaving  Chippenham,  as  tney 
had  promised,  went  to  Ciren- 
cester,   which   is   caUed   in 


After  ayear  from  the  time  of 
the  pagan  army  leaying 
Gloucester,  they  marched  to 
Cirencester,  and  there 
tered. 
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879        /lilXitt 

peraeveringly  against  all  the 
army  of  the  pagans,  whom, 
with  the  divine  help,  he 
defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
and  pursued  them  flying  to 

their  fortification. 
Immediately  he  slew  all  the 
men,  and  carried  off  all  the 
boo^  that  he  could  find  with- 
out the  fortress,  which  he 
immediately  laid  siege  to  with 
all  his  army,  and  when  he 
had  been  there  fourteen  days, 
the  pagans,  driven  by  famine, 
cold,  fear,  and  last  of  all  by 
despair,  asked  for  peace,  on 
the  condition  that  they  should 
give  the  king  as  many  hosta- 
ges as  he  pleased,  but  should 
receive  none  of  him  in  return, 
in  which  form  they  had  never 
before  made  a  treaty  widi  any 
one. 


The  king, 
hearing  their  prayer,  took 
pity  unon  them,  and  received 
such  hostages  as  he  chose; 
after  which  the  pagans  swore 
moreover,  that  they  would 
immediately  leave  the  king- 
dom ;  and  their  king,  Guth- 
rum,  promised  to  embrace 
Christianity,  and  receive  bap- 
tism at  king  Alfred's  hands. 
All  of  which  articles  he  and 
his  men  fulfilled  as  they  had 

promised. 
For  after  seven  weeks  Guth- 
rum,  king  of  the  pagans,  wiUi 
tliirty  men  chosen  from  the 
army,  came  to  Alfred  at  a 
place  called  Aah*,  near  Ath- 
elney,  and  there  king  Alfred, 
receiving  him  as  his  son  by 
adoption,  raised  him  up  from 
the  holy  laver  of  baptism 
and  eave  him  the  name  of 
^thelstan,  and  the  loosening 
of  his  chrysm  was  made  on 
the  8th  day  at  a  royal  vill 

named  Weadmor. 

After  his  baptism  he  remained 

twelve  nights  with  the  king, 

who,  with  all  his  nobles,  gave 

him  many  fine  houses. 


J|Qlltulw01l 


SAmm 


And  tibtere  he  fought  against 
the  army  and  routed  them 
and  followed  them  to  their 
fortress,  and  remained  there 
14  days. 


and  found  equally  immense 
bodies  of  the  pagans  ready 
with  an  immense  multitude 

for  battle. 
When  the  sim's  bright  ra  ' 
began  to  shine,the  king  and  at 
the  pride  of  his  people  dad  themselves  in  their  warlike 
ornaments,  namely  the  threefold  breastplate  of  faith,  of  hope, 
and  of  the  charity  of  God.  Rising  from  the  ground,  they 
boldly  challenged  to  the  battle,  securely  trusting  in  the  cle- 
mency of  their  Creator,  and  protected  by  the  ramparts  of 
their  lung  who  was  standing  by  them,  whose  look  snone,  as 

that  of'a  shining  aneeL 
The  two  nations  fought  through  a  great  part  of  the  day,  and 
their  voices,  and  the  clatter  of  their  arms  were  heard  a  long 

way  off. 
The  great  Beholder  of  all  things,  perceiving  the  inmost  wish 
of  his  earthly  king,  granted  to  him  the  suffrage  of  the  angelic 
power.     He  at  length  laid  low  his  enemies  and  gained  the 
victory,  returning  thanks  to  his  heavenly  Saviour  with  joy 

of  heart 
And  whilst  the  king  was  smiling  with  his  bands,  the  foemen, 
who  remained,  mourned  with  loud  cries  for  the  severity  of 
their  hunger  and  of  the  cold,  and  for  fear  of  so  great  a  king  ; 
they  ask  for  the  mercies  of  peace— they  who  had  always 

been  the  enemies  of  peace. 


Then  the  army  gave  him  hos- 
tages,  and  swore   that  they 
would  leave  his  kingdom. 


They  also  promised  that  their 

king  shoula  be  baptized ;  and 

this  was  done. 

For  Godrum  their  prince 
came  to  king  Alfred  and  was 
baptized.  Alfred  became 
his  god-father,  when  he  had 
kept  him  with  him  12  da^s, 
and  he  gave  him  many  gifts 
at  his  departure. 


They  promise  hostages,  and 

hold  out  oaths  in  their  righ .. 

hands. 


The  king,   helping  all  this, 
moved   by  his  in-born   cle- 
mency,  grants  all  they  re- 
quest. 
But  their  kmg,  named  Gut- 
thrum,  bore  witness  that  he 
wished  to  become  a  Christian, 
and    was    royally    received 
under  the  hand  of  the  most 
pious  king  in  the  purification 
of  baptism.     The  same  Gut- 
thrum  was  tinged  with  the 
baptism   of    Salvation,   with 
30  other  elect  men,  and  the 
king  of  the  Saxons  received 
him  for  his  son  of  adoption. 
After  he   was  baptized,   he 
remained  with  him  12  nights 
in  great  glory  ;  to  whom  his 
spiritual   father  gave  many 
and  unspeakable  gifts,  and  to 
all  who  received  the  faith  of 
Christianity. 


879. 
The  aforesaid  army  of  pagans 
leaving  Chippenham,  as  they 
had  promised,  went  to  Ciren- 
cester, which  is 
Essays 


In  the  8th  year  of  Alfred,  the 
aforesaid  array  went  from 
Chippenham  to  Cirencester, 
and  there  passed  the  winter 
in  peace. 

10 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  In- 
carnation 879,  the  31st  from 
the  birth  of  king  Elfred,  the 
aforesaid  army  of  the  pagans 
leaving  Chippenham,  as  tbey 
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Sirii  C^ciiidt 


And  that  year  a  body  of  pi- 
rates drew  toeether,  and  sat 
down    at    FiUham    on    the 
Thames. 


And  that  same  year  the  sun 

was  eclipsed  during  one  hour 

of  the  day. 


Jliitr 

British  Caie  Cori,  and  is 
situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Wiccii,!  and  there  toey 

remained  one  year. 
In  the  same  year,  a  large 
army  of  pagans  sidled  from 
foreign  parts  into  the  river 
Thames,  and  joined  the  army 
which   was   already   in   the 

country. 

They   wintered    at    Fulham 

near  the  river  Thames. 

In  the  same  year  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  took  place,  between 
three  o'clock  and  the  evening, 
but  nearer  to  three  o'clock. 


tHai 


Ct^eUicrt      879 


*  WaicB  wood 
Ozfordshixe. 


In  the  course   of  the 
year  the  sun  was  eclipsed. 


A.  880. 

Here  the  army  went  from 

Cirencester  to    East-Anglia, 

and  settled  in  the  land,  and 

apportioned  it 


And  that  same  year  the  army 
which  previously  had  sat 
down  at  Fulham,  went  over 
sea  to  Ghent  in  France,  and 
sate  there  one  year. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's 
incarnation  880,  which  was 
the  thirty-second  of  klnff 
Alfred,  the  above  named 
army  of  pagans  left  Ciren- 
cester, and  went  among  the 
East  Angles,  where  they 
divided  out  the  country  and 
began  to  settle. 


The  same  year  the  army  of 
pagans,  which  had  wintered 
at  Fulham,  left  the  island  of 
Britain,  and  sailed  over  the 
sea  to  the  eastern  part  of 
France,  where  they  remained 
a  year  at  a  place  called 
Ghent. 


A  year  after  the  eclipse,  the 
aforesaid  army  struck  their 
tents,  and  leaving  Cirencester 
went  into  the  country  of  tint 

East  Angles. 
And  pitching  their  camp,  r^ 
duced  all  the  inhabitants  of 

those  parts  to  subjectioo. 
And  it  was   now    foutteca 
years  since  the    barbariaas 
first  wintered  in  the  coixntiy 

aforesaid,  and  ravaged  it 
In  the  same  year,  when  thejr 
had  reduced  tne  district  afore- 
said, thev  went  in  a  vessel  ts 
Gaul  and  took  up  a  poaitios 

at  a  place  called  Ghent 

They  were  the  same  men  who 

had  formerly  measured  odt 

their  camp  at  a  place  c^el 

rulham. 


A.  881. 

Here  the  army  went  further 
into  France,  and  the  French 
fought   against    them :    and 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's 
incarnation  881,  which  was 
the  thirty-third  of  king  Al- 
fred's life,  the  aforesaid  army 


After  a  year,  they  attempt  ts 
proceed  further;  but  the 
armies  of  the  Franks  assail 
them  and  gain  the  victory; 
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881     JUmn 

■tnated  in  the  southein  part 

fli  the  Wicdi,  and  there  tney 

remained  one  year. 

In  the  same  year,  a  large 
trmj  of  pagans  sadled  from 
foreign  parts  into  the  river 
ThaiMiy  and  joined  the  army 
vhieh  was    already    in  the 

coontry. 
They  wintered   at    Fulham 

near  the  river  Thames. 
1b  die  same  year  an  eclipse 
of  the  son  took  place,  between 
thres  o'clock  and  the  evening 
hot  nearer  to  three  o'clock. 
Dnnbert  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter diedy  and  was  succeeded 
Vf  Denenlf.  This  man,  if  we 
fcdieve  the  story,  for  great 
part  of  his  life  was  not  only 
devoid  of  leamine,  but  was 
slio  a  cowherd.  King  Alfred 
when  yielding  to  the  fury  of 
lis  enemies,  and  fleeing  into 
the  wood,  lighted  upon  this 
■en  by  chance,  as  he  was 
ieeding  his  swine.*  Perceiv- 
ag  Ids  talents  he  sent  him  to 
he  taught  letters,  and  after- 
wsnls,  when  he  was  better 
■Mlrocted,  he  made  him 
lahop  of  Winchester :  a  thing 
worthy  of  great  wonder. 


j|ttrtiiHv(nt 


In  the  same  year  the  foreign- 
ers, that  19  the  Wicingi,  col- 
lected a  new  army,  and  re- 
mained at  Fulenham  [Ful- 
ham], on  the  Thames. 


This    year     the    sun     was 
eclipsed. 


Sitteim 

had  promised,  went  to  Ciren- 
ceastre,  which  is  called  in 
British  speaking  Cairceri, 
and  there  they  remained  the 

space  of  one  year. 
In  that  same  year  an  immense 
army  of  pagans  came  from 
countries  beyond  the  sea  to 
the  river  Thames :  and  join- 
ing the  aforesaid  band,  be- 
came their  accomplices,  as  is 
the  way  with  the  wicked. 

An  eclipse  took  place  that 

same  year  between  the  9th 

hour   [3  o'clock]    and    the 

evening  [6  o'clock]. 


*  8m  Aster's  account  of  thii  in 
page6S. 


880. 
The  above  named 
•nny  of  pagans  left  Ciren- 
cester, and  went  among  the 
Esflt  Angles,  where  they 
wvided  out  the  country  and 
began  to  settle. 

The  same  year  the  army  of 
pagans,  which  had  wintered 
at  Fnlhani,  left  the  ishmd  of 
Britain,  and  sailed  over  the 
fea  to  the  eastern  part  of 
France,  where  they  remained 
a  year  at  a  place  called 
Gendi,  L  e.  Ghent. 


In  the  following  year  the 
aforesaid  king  Go^m  left 
Cirencester,  and  went  into 
East-Anglia,  and  obtained 
that  land  and  divided  it 


In  the  same  year,  the  army 

that  was  at  Fulham  crossed 

the   sea,   and    remained    at 

Ghent  one  year. 


CHARTERS  xir  880.  1 .  ETHXLasD 
duke  of  Mercia,  lulMcrlbed  also  by 
"Mitred  rex,"  "  Ego  Athelflaed 
oonjonx  [L  e.  wife  of  duke  Ethel- 
red] ,"  and  others.  II,  107.  2. 
Ethxlwolv.    II,  lOe. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  in- 
carnation 880,  the  32nd  from 
the  birth  of  the  glorious  kine 
Elfred,  the  often-mentioned 
army  of  the  pagans  left  Ciren- 
cestre  and  went  to  the  East- 
Angles,  and  dividing  that 
countiy  began  to  inhabit  it 

The  pagans,  who  wintered  in 
Fulanhame,  left  the  island 
of  Britain,  and  went  on  a 
visit  to  take  villainous  know- 
ledge of  France ;  there  they 
stayed  one  year. 


881. 
The  aforesaid  army 


In  the  following  year  they 

fought  with  the  French  and 

defeated  them. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  in- 
carnation 881,  the  33rd  from 
the  birth  of  king  Elfred,  the 
aforesaid  army,  mounting  on 
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then    was    ihe    army    there 
hovBed  after  the  battle. 


went  higher  up  mto  France ; 
and  the  French  fought  against 
them ;  and  after  the  nattie 
the  pagans  obtained  horses 
and  became  an  army  of 
ca^abry. 


Ct^rtKll       881 


the 


barbarians 
flight. 


i 


CHARTERS  IM  881.    None. 


A.  882.  ~~ — 

Here  the  army  went  up  along 

the  banks  of  the  Maese  far 

into  France,  and  there  sate 

one  year. 


And  that  same  year  king 
Mitred  went  out  to  sea  with 
his  ships,  and  fought  against 
the  forces  of  four  ships  of 
Danish-men,  and  took  two  of 
the  ships,  and  the  men  were 
slain  that  were  in  them ;  and 
the  forces  of  two  ships  surren- 
dered to  him,  and  they  were 
sorely  distressed  and  wound- 
ed before  they  surrendered 
to  him. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's 
incarnation  882,  Uie  34th 
of  king  Alfred's  life,  the 
above-named  army  steered 
their  ships  up  into  France  by 
a  river  called  the  Mese 
[Meuse]  and  there  wintered 
one  year. 

In  the  same  year  Alfred,  king 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  fought 
a  battle  by  sea  against  the 
pagan  fleet,  of  which  he  cap- 
tured two  ships,  having  slam 
all  who  were  on  board ;  and 
the  two  commanders  of  two 
other  ships,  with  all  their 
crews,  distressed  by  the 
battle  and  the  wounds  which 
they  had  received,  laid  down 
their  arms  and  submitted  to 
the  kmg. 


After  a  year  the  aforesay 
army  passed  into  the  opffl 
districts  of  the  Maese  vd 
measured  out  their  camp  M 
a  place  called  Eaoela 
[Aschloha]. 


In  the  same  year  king  Alfred 
put  to  sea  and  feU  in  vid 
four  ships  ;  which  he  defeat 
ed,  and  destroyed  two,  ik 
others  surrendered. 
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B2       Jlmmt 


I  yugani  went  into  France ; 
Ba  the  French  fought  againat 
bem;  and  after  the  hattle 
be  pagans  ohtained  horses 
pid  hecame  an  army  of 
cavalry. 


Iirattttbii  Sbttm 

horses,  came  into  the  horders 
of  the  French,  which  may 
appear  wonderfTil,  that  the 
enemies  dared  shew  them- 
selves against  so  hrave  and 

warlike  a  people. 
Then  the  French,  with  un- 
conquerahle  hravery,  sallying 
manfully  from   the    castles, 
and  towns,  cities  and  towers, 
were  kindled  with  rage  like 
lions,    seeine   the  nefarious 
powers  of  Uie  wicked  men 
come  forth,  seeing  the  had 
exult  with  joy  and  gladness, 
the  good  lie  sunk  in  fear,  the 
innocent  mourn,  the  guilty 
to   rejoice.     Having    taken 
wise     counsel,     the     bold 
Frenchmen    besan    a   most 
severe  battle  wiw  the  nagans. 
At  the  end  of  whicn  they 
returned  in  triumph:   the  pagans,  having  gained  hcwses, 
gallopped  this  way  and  that.     In  those  days  many  monas- 
teries among  the  same  nation  were  shaken  and  desolated. 
For  the  brethren,  also,  of  the  convent  of  the  most  blessed 
Benedict,  taking  with    them    his   relics   from    the    tomb 
where  they  had  been  placed  in  the  greatest  beauty,  they 

travelled  this  way  and  that. 


882. 

The 
•bov»-named  anny  steered 
tUr  ships  up  into  France  by 
a  river  caAed  the  Mese 
[M susc]  and  there  wintered 
one  year. 


In  the  Mone  year  Alfred 
fought 
a  batde  by  sea  against  the 
pagan  fleet,  of  which  he  cap- 
tnred  two  ships,  having  slam 
all  who  were  on  board ;  and 
the  two  eommanders  of  two 
other  ships,  with  all  their 
crews,  distressed  by  the 
battle  and  the  wounds  which 
they  had  received,  laid  down 
thor  aims  and  submitted  to 


In  the  3rd  year,  they  went 
up  the  Maese  into  France. 


At  which  time  king  Alfred 

took  4  ships  in  a  naval  battle, 

and  slew  the  men  who  were 

on  board. 


the  king. 


CHAKTBR8  iw  883.    None. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  in- 
carnation 882,  the  d4th  from 
the  birth  of  the  glorious  king 
Elfred,  the  army  of  pagans 
drew  their  shins  up  the  river 
caUed  the  Mese  into  the 
country  of  the  Frankish 
nation,  and  there  wintered 

one  year. 
In  the  *same  year,  lastly, 
Elfred  the  brave  kin^  of  the 
Saxons  sustained  by  the 
naval  battle  of  his  leaders, 
engaged  against  the  paffan 
ships  by  sea.  Of  which,  he, 
on  an  equal  footing,  defeated 
2  ships  by  his  powerful 
valour,  and  slew  all  who  were 
in  them.  When  he  had  de- 
feated them,  this  prince  of 
princes  gave  due  thanks   to 

the  Author  of  his  safety. 
What  then  took  place  I 
will  now  relate.  After  this 
he  severely  wounded  the  prin- 
ces of  the  two  ships  with  all 
their  arms,  with '  all  their 
companions,  who,  helplessly 
laying  down  their  arms, 
with  bent  thighs  and  suppliant  prayers,  save  themselves 
up  to  the  great  king,  as  long  as  the  spark  of  vital  heart 

should  keep  alive  in  them. 
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A.  883. 

Here  the  army  went  np  the 

Scheld  to  Cond6,  and  sate 

there  one  year. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  in- 
carnation 883,  which  was  the 
d5th  of  king  Alfred's  life,  the 
aforesaid  army  went  up  the 
river  called  Sodd  [Scheldt! 
to  a  convent  of  nuns  called 
Cundoht  LCondb]  and  there 
remained  a  year. 


The  next  year  the  aforesaid 
army  entered  the  paiishcs  on 
the  Scald,  to  a  place  called 
Cundath  [Comd^  Q  and  diere 
measured  out  their  camp  for 
the^  • 


2  And  that  same  year  Sighelm 
and  JBthelstan  carried  to 
Rome  the  alm^  which  the 
king    had   vowed    to    send 

thither. 

3  And  also  to  India,  to  St 
Thomas  and  to  St  Bartholo- 
mew, when  they  sat  down 
against  the  army  at  London. 

4  And  there,thanks  he  to  God, 
they  largely  obtained  the  ob- 
ject of  their  prayer  after  the 

vow. 


1  And  Marinus  the  pope  then 

sAnf-.    « lisnum    Dommi  *    to 

kmg  iElfred. 


sent 


18    And  he  sent  him  great 

gifts,  and  part  of  the  roixl  on 

which  Uhrist  suffered. 


17  Who,  at  the  prayer  of  JEl- 

fredking  of  the  West-Saxons, 

freed  Uie  English  school. 


12  He  also  [popb  Marinos] 
sent  many  gifts  on  that 
occasion,  among  which  was 
no  small  portion  of  the  holy 
and  venerable  cross  on 
which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  suspended,  for  the 
general  salvation  of  man- 
kind. 
11  It  was  he  who,  in  love  for 
Alfred,  kin^  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  at  his  request, 
freed  the  school  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  resident  at  Rome 
from  all  tribute  and  tax. 


(5)     A.  884. 
Here  the  arm^  went  up  the 
Somme  to  Amiens,  and  there 

sate  one  year. 

6    This  year  the  benevolent 

bishop  ^thelwold  died. 


1     In  the  year  of  our  Lord's 

incarnation  884,  which  was 

the    36th   of   king  Alfred's 

life. 


16 


1  And  that  same  vear  died    Jj    In  the  same  y* 
the  good  pope  Marinus.        Martm,  of  blessed 

went  the  way  of  all  flesh.' 


ear  pope 
memory. 


CHARTERS  niSSS.        1.    _. 
BSD  aldcnnaii,  rabtctlbed  alao 
tnA  nx  hTaJits  tndltioais 
oenttam  dgno  nncte  cmeit 
■ndbyotlien.    II,  lis. 


19  He  [pops  Mauvus] 

sent  as  a  present  part 

of  the  thrice  blessed  cross  of 

Christ,  who  is  the  salvvtuinof 

the  world. 


18  Who 
alBO   gave   freedom    to   the 
school  of  the  Enriish,  by  the 
appointment  of  king  AUied. 


1  After  1  year  had  expired, 
that  pestilential  army  afore- 
said removed  to  the  liigfacr 
districts  of  the  Somme,  to  a 
place  called  Embenum  [Am- 
BiANi,  AiiiBNs],  and  tlheie 
wintered. 

17  In  the  same  year  died  Uie 
blessed  pope  Martin. 
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883. 

The 

■iomaid  anny  went  up  the 

liver   called    Scaldad, 

to  a  amyent  of  nuna  called 

Condoht  [Condb]  and  there 

remained  a  year. 


|{llttl|til 


Tn  the  4th  year  the  army 

came  to  the  Scat  [Scheldt] 

in    Cmidoet    [Cond6J,    and 

there  remained  one  year. 


Stanm 

In  the  following  year,  that  is 
in  883,  the  35th  year  from 
the  birth  of  the  most  famous 
king  Elfred,  that  army,  not 
to  be  named,  drew  their  ships 
up  the  river  called  the  Scald, 
and  remained  there  one  year. 

Guthred  from  a  slave  became 

a  king. 
And  the  bishop's  see  is  re- 
stored at  Cunkecesira  [Ches- 
tee-le-Steeet]. 


bishop  of  Sherborne 
died  and  was  succeeded  by    2  And  Alfred  sent  his  alms  to 
Soidielm,   who   carried   the    Rome,    and    also    to    Saint 

Thomas  in  India,  according 
to  a  vow  which  he  had  made, 
when  the  hostile  army  win- 
tered at  London. 


hiDy 


Alfred  to  St 
in  InBia,  and  success- 
back  from  thence. 


2  Pope  Marinus. 
4  Who  also  then  sent  to 
the  aforesaid  kins  many 
nftsy  among  which  ne  gave 
lim  a  no  small  portion  of 
Aat  holy  cross,  on  which  our 
Lofd  Jesus  Christ  hung  for 
the  salvation  of  men. 


I  This  year  pope  Marinus  sent 

to    Alfred  a   piece    of    our 

Lord's  cross. 


9  He  [pope  Marinus]  sent 
to  him  [Alfred]  many  gifts, 
amonff  which  was  a  piece  of 
the  blessed  cross,  on  which 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hung 
for  the  salvation  of  all  man- 
kind. 


Z  He,  lor  love  of  and  at 
tiw  request  of  Alfred  kmg  of 
the  Angul-Saxons,  kindly 
freed  from  all  tribute  and 
toll  the  school  of  the  Saxons 
living  at  Rome. 


8  It  was  he  who,  for  love  of 
the  benign  king  Elfred,  set 
free  the  school  ol  the  Saxons, 
in  the  city  of  Rome,  from  all 
tribute. 


The 


(1)    884. 
aforesaid    army    of 
I  entering  the  mouth  of 
i  river  Sunne,  sailed  up  to 
Embenum,  and  there  remain- 
ed one  year. 


1  In  the  year  of  ourLord's  in- 
carnation 884,  the  36th  from 
the  birth  of  the  famous  king 
Elfred. 


11     In  the  same  year  pope 

Martin,  of  blessed  memory, 

went  the  way  of  all  flesh. 


Then    also    died 
Marinus. 


pope    7  At  that  time  the  prelate 

Marinus  of  blessed  memory 

went  the  way  of  all  flesh, 

yielding  his  breath  to  him 

from  whom  it  came. 
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(7)    A.  885. 

8  Here  the  afore-mentioned 
army  divided  itself  into  two ; 
the  one  part  went  eastward, 
the  other  part  to  Rochester, 
and  hesieged  the  city,  and 
wrought  another  fortress 
round  themselves. 


9  And,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  townsmen  defended  the 
city  till  king  Alfred  came 

out  with  his  forces. 

10  Then  went  the  army  to 
their  ships,  and  abandoned 
their  fortress ;  and  they  were 
there  deprived  of  their  horses, 
and  soon  after,  in  that  same 

summer,  departed  over  sea. 


dttfAwtA     885 

2  After  a  year  they  divide 
themselves  into  two  parts :  one 
to  Lofenum,  [LouvaimI  the 
other  to  Rochester ;  and  they 
laid  siege  to  those  towns. 


3  They  also  construct  other 

smaller  camps. 

4  Defeat  prevails  among  the 
inhabitants  until  the  arrival 
of  king  Alfred  with  an  army. 
The  foul  plague  was  van- 
qmshed,  and  sought  rein- 
forcements      Some    of 

them  made  for  the  searcoasta. 
The  same  year  they  renewed 
their  league,  and  gave  hosta- 
ges to  the  English. 


11  And  that  same  year  king 
Alfred  sent  a  fleet  from 
Kent  to  East-Anglia,  and 
as  soon  as  they  came  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Stour,  there 
met  them  sixteen  ships  of 
pirates ;  and  they  fought 
against  them,  and  captured 
aU  the  ships  and  killed  the 


12  As  they  afterwards  return- 
ed home  with  the  booty,  a 
large  fleet  of  pirates  met 
them,  and  then  fought  against 
them  that  same  day,  and  the 
Danish-men  had  the  victory. 


1 3  The  same  year,  before  mid- 
winter, Carl  king  of  the 
French  died;   he  was  killed 


2  The  aforesaid  army  divided 

into  two  parts. 

3  One  body  of  them  went  into 
East  France,  and  the  other 
coming  to  Britain  entered 
Kent,  where  they  besieged  a 
city  called  in  Saxon  Roches- 
ter, and  situated  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river 
Medway.  Before  the  gate  of 
the  town  the  pagans  suddenly 
erected  a  strong  fortress,  but 
yet  they  were  unable  to  take 
the  city,  because  the  citizens 
defended  themselves  bravely, 
until  king  Alfred  came  up  to 
help  them  with  a  large  army. 
Then  the  pagans  abandoned 
their  fortress,  and  all  their 
horses  which  they  had 
brought  with  them  out  of 
France,  and  leaving  behind 
them  in  the  fortress  the 
greater  part  of  their  prisoners, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  king, 
fled  immediately  to  their 
ships,  and  the  Saxons  imme- 
diately seized  on  the  prisoners 
and  horses  left  by  the  pagans ; 
and  so  the  pagans,  compelled 
by  stem  necessity,  returned 
the  same  summer  to  France. 
In  the  same  year  Alfred, 
king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  led 
his  fleet,  full  of  fighting  men, 
out  of  Kent  to  the  country  of 
the  East  Angles,  for  the  sake 
of  plunder;  and,  when  they 
had  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Stour,  immediately 
thirteen  ships  of  the  pagans 
met  them,prepared  for  battle  ; 
a  fierce  fight  ensued,  and  all 
the  pagans,  after  a  brave 
resistance,  were  slain ;  all 
the     ships,    with    all    their 

money,  were  taken. 

4  After  this  while  the  royal  9  The  rest  of  the  pirate-crew 
fleet  were  reposing,  the  met  them;  they  ply  their 
pagans,  who  bved  in  the  oars,  their  armour  shines 
eastern  part  of  England,  over  the  constrained  waters, 
assemblea  their  ships,  met  the'  barbarians  obtain  the 
the  same  royal  fleet  at  sea  victory. 

in  the  mouth  of  the   same 

river,  and  after  a  naval  battle, 

the     pagans     gained     the 

victory. 

5  In  the  same  year,  also,  10  The  same  year'died  Char- 
Carloman,  king  of  the  West-  les  the  magnificent  king  of 
em   Franks,  whilst  hunting    the  Franks,  cut  off  by  death 


8  The  same  year,  therefore, 
the  aforesaid  lung  Alfred  sent 
his  fleet  into  the  country  of 
the  East  Angles ;  and  imme- 
diately on  their  arrival,  there 
met  them  at  a  place  called 
Stourmouth  sixteen  ships, 
which  they  forthwith  rava- 
ged, and  slew  the  captains 
with  the  sword. 
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885     /Imire 

885. 
The  aforesaid  army  divid- 
ed into  two  parts. 
One  body  of  them  went  into 
East  France,  and  the  other 
coming  to  Britain  entered 
Kent,  where  they  besieeed  a 
city  called  in  Saxon  Hrof- 
ceastre  and  situated  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river 
Medway.  Before  the  sate  of 
the  town  the  pagans  suddenly 
erected  a  strong  fortress,  but 
yet  they  were  unable  to  take 
the  city,  because  the  citizens 
defended  themselves  bravely, 
until  king  Alfred  came  up  to 
help  them  with  a  large  army. 
Then  the  pagans  abandoned 
then  fortress,  and  all  their 
horses  which  they  had 
brought  with  them  out  of 
France,  and  leaving  behind 
them  in  the  fortress  the 
greater  part  of  their  prisoners, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  king, 
fled  immediately  to  their 
ships,  and  the  Saxons  imme- 
diately seized  on  the  prisoners 
and  horses  left  by  the  pagans ; 
and  so  the  pagans,  compelled 
by  stem  necessity,  returned 
the  same  summer  to  France. 
In  the  same  year  Alfred, 
king  of  the  Anslo-Saxons,  led 
his  fleet,  f uU  of  fighting  men, 
out  of  Kent  to  the  country  of 
the  East  Angles,  for  the  sake 
of  plunder;  and  when  they 
had  arrived  at  the  moutli  of 
the  river  Stour,  immediately 
sixteen  ships  of  the  pagans 
met  them  prepared  for  battle ; 
a  fierce  fight  ensued,  and  all 
the  pagans,  after  a  brave 
resistance,  were  slain ;  and  all 
the  ships,  with  all  their 
money,  were  taken. 
After  this  while  the  royal 
fleet  was  returning,  the 
pagans,  who  lived  in  the 
eastern  part  of  England, 
assembled  their  ships,  met 
the  same  roval  fleet  at  sea 
in  the  mouth  of  the  same 
river,  and  after  a  naval  battle, 
the  pagans  gained  the 
victory. 


Carloman,  king  of  the  West- 
em  Franks,   whilst  hunting 
EMayi 


^mttiiftiim 

1  In  the  14th  year  of  king 
Alfred,  part  of  the  army 
which  was  in  Gaul,  came  to 
Rochester :  and  besiedng 
the  city,  began  to  make  there 
another  fortress :  but  at  the 
king's  approach,  they  fled  to 
their  ships  and  crossed  the 


CHARTERS  iv  8U.  Alvksd 
king  of  Wessex,  11,112.  Itia  with- 
out a  date,  and  is  referred  to  some 
year  between  880  and  885. 


2  But  king  Alfred  sent  a  naval 
armament     from     Kent    to 

East-Anglia : 

3  Who, when  they  had  come 
to  Stour-mouth,  meeting  16 
ships  of   the   Wickings,  de- 
feated them  in  battle. 


4  But,  as  they  returned  victo- 
rious and  laden  with  spoils, 
they  met  a  great  host  of  the 
Wickings,  and  engaging  in 
battle  with  them  were  de- 
feated. 


5  ITie  same  year  a  boar  slew 
Charles  king  of  France,  son 
11 


Simeoii 

2  That  unworthy  army 
divided  itself  into  two  bodies. 
One  of  them  went  into  East^ 
France,  the  other  coming 
into  Britain  went  into  Kent 
[to  a  city]  which  is  called 

Kofecester. 
3  Before  its  gate  the  pagans 
made  a  castle,  and  yet  could 
not  reduce  the  city;  for  its 
citizens  defended  themselves 
manfully,  until  kins  Elfred 
the  defender  of  all  the  king- 
dom came  up  with  a  great 
army.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
king,  the  Danes  at  once  flee 
to  their  ships  smitten  with 
fear,  leaving  their  fortress 
and  the  horses  which  they 
had  brought  with  them  from 
France,  and  the  captives 
which  they  had  taken  from 
France  of  the  same  nation. 


4  At  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  year,  that  same 
armipotent  king  directed  his 
fleet  full  of  warriors  from 
Kent  to  the  East-Angles. 
And  when  he  was  come  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Sture, 
immediately  13  ships  of  the 
pagans,  prepared  for  battle, 
met  them,  and  fighting 
bravely  on  both  sides,  all  the 
pagans  were  slain,  and  all 
the  ships  and  money  taken. 

5  But  those  of  the 
Danes  who  were  able  to  flee, 
collected  their  ships  from  all 
sides  into  one,  and  having 
joined  in  a  sea-fight  with  the 
English,  whilst  they  were 
sleeping  in  a  lazy  slumber, 
they  [i.  e.  the  English^  were 
slain,  an  unarmed  multitude : 
to  whom  may  well  be  applied 
that  which  we  read :  "Many 
shut  their  eyes,  when  they 
ought  to  be  seeing." 
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by  a  wild  boar;  and  one 
year  before  tbis,  his  brother 
died :  he  too  had  the  western 
kingdom :  and  they  were 
both  sons  of  Louis,  who  like- 
wise had  the  western  king- 
dom, and  died  that  year  when 
the  sun  was  eclipsed:  he 
was  son  of  Charles  whose 
dauffhter  iEthelwulf,  king  of 
the  West-Saxons,  had  for  his 
queen. 


14  And  that  same  year  a  large 
fleet  drew  together  against 
the  Old-Saxons;  and  there 
was  a  great  battle  twice  in 
that  year,  and  the  Saxons 
had  the  victory,  and  the  Fri- 
sians were  there  with  them. 


the  wild  boar,  was  miserably 
killed  by  a*  large  animal  of 
that  species,  which  inflicted  a 
dreadful  wound  on  him  with 
its  tusk. 

6  His  brother  Louis  [HI], 
who  had  also  been  king  of 
the  Franks,  died  the  year 
before.  These  two  brothers 
were  sons  of  Louis,  king  of 
the  Franks,  who  had  died  in 
the  year  above  mentioned,  in 
which  the  eclipse  of  the  sun 
look  place  ;  and  it  was  he 
whose  daufi;hter  Judith  was 
given  by  her  father's  wish 
m    marriage   to    Ethelwulf, 

king  of  the  West  Saxons. 

7  In  the  same  year  also  a 
great  army  of  the  pagans 
came  from  Germany  into 
the  country  of  the  ancient 
Saxons,   which  is  called  in 

Saxon  Ealdseaxum. 

8  To  oppose  them  the  said 
Saxons  and  Frisons  joined 
their  forces,  and  fought 
bravely  twice  in  that  same 
year.  In  both  those  battles 
the  Christians,  with  the  mer- 
ciful aid  of  the  Lord,  obtain- 
ed the  victory. 
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before  the  revolution  of  one 
year. 


10  After  him  came  his  uterine 
brother  who  ruled  over  the 
western  coasts  of  Gaul.  They 
both  were  sons  of  Louis,  who 
had  formerly  possessed  the 
sole  sovereignty  :  his  life  had 
reached  its  termination  dur- 
ing the  eclipse  of  the  sob 
aforesaid.  He  was  son  of 
the  great  king  Charles,  whose 
daughter  Ethelwulf  king  of 
the    English    had   taken   to 

wife. 

11  In  the  course  of  that  year,A 
ereat  number  of  barbarians 
landed  and  filled  the  coasts 

of  the  Old  Saxona. 
12 
Two  battles  were  fought  sooa 
after:  the  Saxons  were  the 
victors,  and  the  Frisons  aJse 
were  present  in  the  contest 


15  That  same  year  Charles 
succeeded  to  the  western 
kingdom,  and  to  all  the  king- 
dom on  this  side  the  Wendel 
sea,  and  beyond  this  sea,  in 
like  manner  as  his  ereat- 
grand-father  had  it,  with  the 
excention  of  the  Lid-wiccas. 
Charles  was  Louis's  son; 
Louis  was  Charles's  brother, 
who  was  father  of  Judith, 
whom  king  Ethelwulf  had ; 
and  they  were  sons  of  Louis, 
Louis  was  sou  of  the  elder 
Charles,  Charles  was  Pippin's 
son. 


f  The  words  in  brMskets  are  ittppUed 
from  the  Aniutla. 


And  that  same  year  the  army 

in  the  East-Anglia  broke  the 

peace  with  kmg  Alfred. 


9  In  the  same  year  also, 
Charles,  king  of  the  Almains, 
received,  with  universal  con- 
sent, all  the  territories  which 
lie  between  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea  and  that  gulf  which  runs 
between  the  old  Saxons  and 
the  Gauls,  except  the  king- 
dom of  Armorica. 

This  Charles  was 
the  son  of  king  Louis,  who 
was  brother  of  Charles,  king 
of  the  Franks,  father  of  the 
aforesaid  queen  Judith ;  these 
two  brothers  were  sons  of 
Louis,  but  Louis  was  the  son 
of  [the  great,  the  ancient,  and 
wise  Charlemagne,  who  was 

the  son  of  J  Pepin.^ 

In  the  same  year  also  the 
army  of  pagans,  which  dwelt 
among  the  East-Angles,  di»- 
gracefully  broke  the  peace 
which  thev  had  concluded 
with  king  Alfred. 


1 3  The  same  year  Charles  tbe 
Younger  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty  of  all  the  westott 
parts  of  Gaul  as  far  as  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  and,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  of  the  dominions  i 
his  ^andfather,  except  the 
provmce  of  the  LicUnccss 
[Armorica  or  Bretaoke]. 

14  His  father  was  Lodvicuii 
brother  of  the  middle  Chads 
whose  daughter  was  married 
to    Ethelwulf   king    of  tlie 

English. 

15  Both  of  these  were  som 
of  Lodwicus,  namely,  Led- 
wicus  was  son  of  Charle- 
magne who  was  the  son  tL 

Pepin. 

In  the  course  of  that  yi 
the  above-named  pest3eot| 
crew  broke  their  engagi 
ments,  and  marched  in  ani 
against  king  Alfred. 
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the  wild  boar,  was  miserably 
killed  by  a  large  animal  of 
that  roecies,  whieh  inflicted  a 
dreadnil  wound  on  him  with 
its  task. 

His  brother  Louis  [HI], 
who  had  also  been  king  of 
the  Franks,  died  the  3rd  year 
before.  These  two  brothers 
were  sons  of  Louis,  king  of 
the  Franks,  who  had  di^  in 
the  year  above  mentioned,  in 
which  the  eclipse  of  the  sun 
took  place;  and  it  was  he 
whose  daughter  Judith  was 
pven  by  her  father's  wish 
m   marriase    to  ^theluulf, 

king  of  the  West  Saxons. 

In  the  same  vear  also  a 

great  array    of   the  pagans 

came   from    Germany    into 

the   country  of  the  ancient 

Saxons. 

To  oppose  them  the  said 
Saxons  and  Frisons  joined 
their  forces,  and  fought 
bravely  twice  in  that  same 
year.  In  both  those  battles 
the  Christians,  with  the  mer- 
ciful aid  of  the  Lord,  obtain- 
ed the  victory. 


^mttingtmi 


Sterol 


of  Louis,  son  of  Charles  the 

Bald,  whose  daughter  Juhet 

[Judith]  king  Edelwulf  had 

married. 


6  In  that  same  year  a  mat 
army  of  j^agans  came  from 
Germany  into  the  country  of 
the  Old  Saxons ;  against 
whom  warlike  men  were 
leathered  from  all  sides  :Tthat 
18,  Frisons  and  Saxons,'  and 
f oughtVnanfully  and  bravely : 
in  which  two  battles  the 
Christian  people,  by  permia- 
aion  of  God's  merciful  piety, 
had  the  victory. 


In  the  same  year  also, 
Charles,  king  of  the  Almains, 
leceivedf  with  universal  con* 
sent,  an  the  territories  which 
fie  between  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea  and  that  gulf  which  runs 
between  the  old  Saxons  and 
the  Gauls,  except  the  king- 
dom of  Armorica. 
This  Charles  was 
the  son  of  king  Louis,  who 
was  brother  of  Charles,  king 
of  the  Franks,  father  of  the 
aforesaid  queen  Judith :  these 
two  brothers  were  sons  of 
Louis,  but  Louis  was  the  son 
of  [the  great, the  ancient,  and 
wise  Charlemagne,  who  was 
the  son  of  J  Pepin.^ 

In  the  same  year  also  the 
army  of  pagans,  which  dwelt 
among  the  £ast-Angles,  die* 
graceniUy  broke  the  peace 
which  they  had  concluded 
with  king  Alfred. 


*  morenoe,  copying  Ascer,  omits  the 
words  in  bxsckets. 
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Wherefore,  to  return  to  that 

from  which  I  digressed,  that 
I  may  not  he  compelled  by  my  long  navigation  to  ahandon 
the  port  of  rest  which  I  was  making  for,  I  propose,  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  will  enable  me,  to  speak  of  the  life  and  cha- 
racter and  just  conduct  of  my  lord  Alfred,  king  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  after  he  married  the  above  named  respected 
ladv  of  Mercian  race,  his  wife ;  and,  with  God's  blessing,  I 
will  despatch  it  succinctly  and  briefly,  as  I  promised,  that  I 
may  not  offend  the  delicate  minds  of  my  readers  by  prolixity 

in  relating  each  new  event. 
His  nuptials  were  honourably  celebrated  in  Mercia,  among 
innumerable  multitudes  of  people  of  both  sexes ;  and  after 
continual  feasts,  both  by  nisht  and  by  day,  he  was  imme- 
diately seized,  in  presence  of  all  the  people,  by  sudden  and 
overwhelming  pain,  as  yet  unknown  to  all  the  physicians ; 
for  it  was  unknown  to  all  who  were  then  present,  and  even 
to  those  who  daily  see  him  up  to  the  present  time, — which, 
sad  to  say !  is  the  worst  of  all,  that  he  should  have  protracted 
it  so  long  from  the  twentieth  to  the  fortieth  year  of  his  life, 
and  even  more  than  that  through  the  space  of  so  many  years, — 
from  what  cause  so  great  a  mcuady  arose.  For  many  thought 
that  this  was  occasioned  by  the  favour  and  fascination  of 
the  people  who  surrounded  him ;  others,  by  some  spite  of  the 
devu,  who  is  ever  jealous  of  the  good ;  others,  from  an  un- 
usual kind  of  fever. 
He  had  this  sort  of  severe  disease  from  his  childhood ;  but 
once,  divine  Providence  so  ordered  it,  that  when  he  was  on  a 
visit  to  Cornwall  for  the  sake  of  hunting,  and  had  turned  out 
of  the  road  to  pray  in  a  certain  chapel,  in  which  rests  the 
body  of  Saint  Guerir,  and  now  also  St  Neot  rests  there,— 
for  king  Alfred  was  always  from  his  infancy  a  frequent 
visitor  of  holy  places  for  the  sake  of  prayer  and  lumsgiving,^- 
he  prostrated  nimself  for  private  aevotion,  and,  after  some 
time  spent  therein,  he  entreated  of  God's  mercy,  that  in  his 
boundless  clemency  he  would  exchange  the  torments  of  the 
malady  which  then  afflicted  him  for  some  other  lighter 
disease;  but  with  this  condition,  that  such  disease  should 
not  show  itself  outwardly  in  his  body,  lest  he  should  be  an 
object  of  contempt,  and  less  able  to  benefit  mankind ;  for  he 
had  a  great  dread  of  leprosy  or  blindness,  or  any  such  com- 
plaint, as  makes  men  useless  or  contemptible  when  it  afflicts 
them.  When  he  had  finished  his  prayers,  he  proceeded  on 
his  ioumey,  and  not  long  after  he  felt  within  him  that  by 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty  he  was  healed,  according  to  his 
reauest,  of  his  disorder,  and  that  it  was  entirely  eradicated, 
altnough  he  had  first  had  even  this  complaint  m  the  flower 
of  his  youth,  by  his  devout  and  pious  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions to  Almighty  God. 
For  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  briefly,  but  in  a  somewhat 
preposterous  order,  of  his  zealous  piety  to  God,  in  the  flower 
of  his  youth,  before  he  entered  the  marriage  state,  he  wished 
to  strengthen  his  mind  in  the  observance  of  God's  command- 
ments, for  he  perceived  that  he  could  with  difficulty  abstain 
from  gratifying  his  carnal  desires ;  and,  because  he  feared 
the  anger  of  God,  if  he  should  do  anything  contrary  to  hia 
will,  he  used  often  to  rise  in  the  morning  at  the  cocx-crow, 
and  go  to  pray  in  the  churches  and  at  the  relics  of  the  saints. 
I'here  he  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground,  and  prayed  that 
God  in  his  mercy  would  strengthen  his  mind  still  more  in 
his  service  by  some  infirmity  such  as  he  might  bear,  but  not 
such  as  would  render  him  imbecile  and  contemptible  in  his 
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panffraph, 

thoM  which  follow,  marked  1,  2,  3, 
4.  5,  6.  7,  are  pven  bf  Florence  in 
871,  immediately  following  the  words 

KIKOSOM  OW  THS  WbST-SaXOVS,  p. 

83. 


I  2  Once,  divine  Providence  so 
ordered  it,  that  when  he  was  on 

a  visit  to  Cornwall  for  the  sake  of  huntine,  and  had  turned  out 
of  the  road  to  pray  in  a  certain  chapel,  in  which  rests  the 
body  of  Saint  Guerir,  and  now  also  St  Noet  rests  there, 
he  prostrated  himself  for  private  devotion,  and,  after  some 
time  spent  therein,  he  entreated  of  God's  mercy,  that  in  his 
bounoless  clemency  he  would  exchange  the  torments  of  the 
malady  which  then  afflicted  him  for  some  other  lighter 
disease  ;  but  with  this  condition,  that  such  disease  should 
not  show  itself  outwardly  in  his  body,  lest  he  should  he  an 
object  of  comtempt,  and  less  able  to  benefit  mankind  ; 


when  he  had  finished  his  prayers,  he  proceeded  on 
his  journey,  and  not  long  after  he  felt  within  him  that  by 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty  he  was  healed*  according  to  his 
request,  of  his  disorder,  and  that  it  was  entirely  ert^icated. 


1  In  the  flower 
of  his  youth,  he  wished 
to  strengthen  his  mind  in  the  observance  of  God's  command- 
ments, but  he  perceived  that  he  could  with  difficulty  abstain 
from  gratifying  his  carnal  desires  and,  because  he  feared 
the  anger  of  God,  if  he  should  do  anything  contrarv  to  his 
will,  he  used  often  to  rise  in  the  morning  at  the  cock-crow, 
and  go  to  pray  in  the  churches  and  at  the  relics  of  the  saints. 
There  be  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground,  and  prayed  that 
God  in  his  mercy  would  strengthen  his  mind  still  more  in 
his  service  by  some  infirmity  such  as  he  might  bear,  but  not 
such  as  would  render  him  imbecile  and  contemptible  in  his 
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worldly  dudes ;  and  when  he 
had  often  prayed  with  much 
devotion  to  this  effect,  after  an  interval  of  some  time.  Provi- 
dence vouchsafed  to  afflict  him  with  the  ahove-named  disease 
which  he  hore  long  and  painfully  for  many  years,  and  even 
despaired  of  life,  until  he  entirely  got  rid  of  it  bv  his  prayers  ; 
but,  sad  to  say !  it  was  replaced,  as  we  have  said,  at  nis  mai^ 
riaee  by  another  which  mcessantly  tormented  him,  nieht 
and  day,  from  the  twentieth  to  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his 
life,  but  if  ever,  by  God's  mercy,  he  was  relieved  from  this 
innrmity  for  a  single  day  or  night,  yet  the  fear  and  dread  of 
that  dreadful  malady  never  left  nim,  but  rendered  him  almost 
useless,  as  he  thought,  for  every  duty,  whether  human  or 

divine. 
The  sons  and  daughters,  which  he  had  by  his  wife  above 
mentioned  were  ^UielHced  the  eldest,  after  whom  came  Ead- 
werd,  then  iEthelgeofu,  then  ^Ifthryth,  and  iEthelweard, 
besides  those  who  died  in  their  infancy,  one  of  whom  was 
Edmund.*  £thelfled,when  she  arrived  at  a  marriageable  age, 
was  united  to  Eadred,  earl  of  Mercia ;  ^thelgeom  also  was 
dedicated  to  Ood,  and  submitted  to  the  rules  of  a  monastic 
life.  iEthelweard  the  youneestyby  the  divine  counsels  and  the 
admirable  prudence  of  the  kine,  was  consigned  to  the  schools 
of  learning,  where,  with  the  cmldren  of  almost  all  the  nobi- 
lity of  the  country,  and  many  also  who  were  not  noble,  he 
prospered  under  the  diligent  care  of  his  teachers.  Books  in 
both  languages,  namely,  Latin  and  Saxon,  were  both  read  in 
the  school.  They  also  learned  to  write ;  so  that  before  they 
were  of  an  age  to  practice  manly  arts,  namely,  hunting  and 
such  pursuits  as  befit  noblemen,  they  became  studious  and 
clever  in  the  liberal  arts.  Eadwerd  and  JElfthrvth  were  bred 
up  in  the  king's  court  and  received  great  attention  from  their 
attendants  and  nurses ;  nay,  they  continue  to  this  day,  with 
the  love  of  all  about  them,  and  showing  affability,  and  even 
gentleness  towards  all,  both  natives  and  foreigners,  and  in 
complete  subjection  to  their  father ;  nor,  among  their  other 
studies  which  appertain  to  this  life  and  are  fit  for  noble 
youths,  are  they  suffered  to  pass  their  time  idly  and  unprofit- 
ably  without  learning  the  liberal  arts ;  for  they  have  carefully 
learned  the  Psalms  and  Saxon  books,  especially  the  Saxon 
poems,  and  are  continually  in  the  habit  of  making  use  of 

books. 
In  the  meantime,  the  king,  durine  the  frequent  wars  and 
other  trammels  of  this  present  life,  the  invasions  of  the 
pagans,  and  his  own  daily  infirmities  of  body,  continued  to 
carry  on  the  government,  and  to  exercise  huntin|^  in  all  its 
branches ;  to  teach  his  workers  in  gold  and  artificers  of  all 
kinds,  his  falconers,  hawkers  and  dog-keepers ;  to  build  houses 
majestic  and  good,  beyond  all  the  precedents  of  his  ances- 
tors, by  his  new  mechanical  inventions  ;  to  recite  the  Saxon 
books,  and  especially  to  learn  by  heart  the  Saxon  poems,  and 
to  make  others  learn  them ;  ana  he  alone  never  desisted  from 
studying,  most  diligently,  to  the  best  of  his  ability ;  he  attend- 
ed the  mass  and  other  daily  services  of  religion  ;  he  was  fre- 
auent  in  psalm-sin?ing  and  prayer,  at  the  hours  both  of 
le  day  and  the  night.  He  also  went  to  the  churches,  as  we 
have  already  said,  in  the  night-time  to  pray,  secretly,  and 
unknown  to  his  courtiers ;  he  bestowed  alms  and  largesses  on 
both  natives  and  foreigners  of  all  countries ;  he  was  affable 
and  pleasant  to  all,  and  curiously  eager  to  investigate  things 

unknown. 
Many  Franks,  Prisons,  Gauls,  pagans,  Britons,  Scots,  and 


*    The  word  Edmund  U  mppfied 

from  Rudbome's  Chronicla,  a  lato 

woik. 
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voiidly  duties ;  and  when  he 
liad  often  prayed  with  much 

derotion  to  thit  effect,  after  an  interval  of  some  time.  Provi- 
dence vouchsafed  to  afflict  him  with  the  disease  of  the  fig 
vhich  he  bore  ]ong  and  painfully  for  many  years,  and  even 
despaired  of  life. 
3  But,  sad  to  say !  it  was  replaced  at  his  mar- 
risee  by  another  which  incessantly  tormented  him,  night 
and  day,  from  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  nis 
life  and  longer. 
4  The  sons  and 
daughters,    which  he  had  by  his   wife  Ealhswith  above 
nentioned,  were  £gelfled  the  eldest,  after  whom  came  Bad- 
ward,  then    JEthelgeovu,  then  Alfthrith  and    iEthelward. 

iEthelfled,  when  she  arrived  at  a  marriageable  a^e, 
was  united  to  ^thered,  earl  of  Mercia  ;  £thelgeofu  ^so  was 
dedicated  to  God,  and  submitted  to  the  rules  of  a  monastic 
life.  iEthelwerd  the  youneest,  by  the  divine  counsels  and  the 
admirable  prudence  oi  the  Kine,  was  consigned  to  the  schools 
of  learning,  where,  with  the  cnildren  of  umost  all  the  nobi- 
lity of  the  country,  and  many  also  who  were  not  noble,  he 

prospered  under  the  ditigent  care  of  his  teachers ; 

so  that  before  they 

were  of  an  age  to  practice  manly  arts, 

they  became  studious  and 

dever  in  the  liberal  arts.    Eadward  and  Alfthrith  were  bred 

up  in  the  king's  court, 


•ot  without  learning  the  liberal  arts ;  for  among  other  stu- 
dies of  wis  life,  they  have  carefully 
kaned  the  Psalms  and  Saxon  books,  especially  the  Saxon 
poems 


3imtmi 


Now  there  were  bom  to  the 
king  sons  and  daughters  suf- 
ficiently beautiful  and  of  be- 
coming form,  whose  names 
are  here  gathered ;  Eadward 
and  Ethelward,  Ethelfled 
and  Ethelgifu,  and  Elfthrid. 
But  Eadward  the  king's  son, 
and  Ealfthrid  his  sister,  were 
always  brought  up  at  the 
king's  court  by  the  great  care 
of  their  male  and  female 
tutors:  for  they  studiously 
learnt  both  the  psalms 
and  the  Saxon  books  and 
poems.  Ethelward  therefore 
his  younpr  son,  was  placed 
in  the  schools  of  literary  dis- 
cipline, with  many  sons  of 
the  soldiers,  both  noble  and 
ignoble.  Ethelfled  their  sis- 
ter was  united  in  marriage  to 
Eadred  prince  of  the  Mer- 
cians ;  their  sister  Etbelgyfa 
was  placed  under  the  rules 
of  the  monastic  life. 


5  In  the  meantime,  kinj^,  Alfred  during  the  frequent  wars  and 
other  trammels  of  this  present  life,  the  invasions  of  the 
pagans,  and  his  own  daily  infirmities  of  body,  continued  to 
carry  on  the  government,  and  to  exercise  hunting  in  all  its 
branches ;  to  teach  his  workers  in  gold  and  artificers  of  all 
kinds,  hb  falconers,hawkers  and  dog-keepers ;  to  build  houses 
m^estic  and  good,  beyond  all  the  precedents  of  his  ances- 
ton,  by  his  new  mechanical  inventions ;  to  recite  the  Saxon 
books,  and  especially  to  learn  bv  heart  the  Saxon  poems,  and 
to  make  others  learn  them  ;  and  he  alone  never  desisted  from 
studying,  moat  dilieently,to  the  best  of  his  ability ;  he  attend- 
ed the  mass  and  ower  daily  services  of  religion  ;  he  was  fre- 
quent in  poalm-singing  and  prayer,  at  the  hours  both  of 

the  day  and  the  night.    He  also  went  to  the  churches, 

in  the  night-time  to  pray,  secretly,  and 

niknown  to  his  courtiers ;  he  bestowed  alms  most  largely, 

he  was  affable 

•nd  pleasant  to  all,  and  curiously  eager  to  investigate  things 

unknown. 

6  Many  Franks,  Prisons,  Gaub,  pagans,  Britons,  Scots,  and 
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ArmoricanBy  noble  and  igno> 

ble,  submitted  voluntarily  to 

his  dominion  ;  and  all  of  tbem,  according  to  their  nation  and 

deserving,  were  ruled,  loved,  honoured,  and  enriched  with 

money  and  power. 
Moreover,  the  king  was  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  scriptures 
read  by  his  own  countrymen,  or,  if  by  any  chanee  it  so 
happened,  in  company  with  foreigners,  and  he  attended  to 
it  with  sedulity  and  solicitude.  His  bishops,  too,  and  all 
ecclesiastics,  his  earls  and  nobles,  ministers  and  friends,  were 
loved  by  him  with  wonderful  affection,  and  their  sons,  who 
were  bred  up  in  the  royal  house-hold,  were  no  less  dear  to 
him  than  his  own ;  he  had  them  instructed  in  all  kinds  of 
good  morals,  and  among  other  things,  never  ceased  to  teach 
them  letters  night  and  day ;  but  as  if  he  had  no  consolation 
in  all  these  things,  and  suffered  no  other  annoyance  either 
from  within  or  without,  yet  he  was  harassed  by  dailv  and 
nightly  affliction,  that  he  complained  to  God,  and  to  all  who 
were  admitted  to  his  familiar  love,  that  Almighty  God  had 
made  him  ignorant  of  divine  wisdom,  and  of  the  hberal  arts ; 
in  this  emulatine  the  pious,  the  wise,  and  wealthy  Solomon, 
king  of  the  Hebrews,  who  at  first,  despising  all  glory  and 
riches,  asked  wisdom  of  God,  and  found  both,  namely, 
wisdom  and  worldly  slory ;  as  it  is  written,  "  Seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you.  But  God,  who  is  alwajrs  the 
inspector  of  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  within,  and  the  insti- 
gator of  all  good  intentions,  and  a  most  plentiful  aider,  that 
good  desires  may  be  formed, — ^for  he  would  not  instigate  a 
man  to  good  intentions,  unless  he  also  amply  supplied  that 
which  the  man  justly  and  properly  wishes  to  have, — insti- 
gated the  king's  mind  within;  as  it  is  written,  "  I  will 
hearken  what  the  Lord  God  will  say  concerning  me." 

He  would  avail  himself  of  every  opportimity  to  procure 

coadjutors  in  his  good  designs,  to  aid  him  in  his  strivings 

after  wisdom,  that  he  might  attain  to  what  he  aimed  at; 

and,  like  a  prudent  bird,  which   rising   in  summer  with 

the  early  morning  from  her  beloved  nest,  steers  her  rapid 

flight  through  the  uncertain  tracks  of  ether,  and  descends 

on  the  manifold  and  varied  flowers  of  grasses,  herbs,  and 

shrubs,  essaying  that  which  pleases  most,  that  she  may  bear 

it  to  her  home,  so  did  he  direct  his  eyes  afar,  and  seek 

without,  that  which  he  had  not  within,  namely,  in  his  own 
kingdom. 

But  God  at  that  time,  as  some  consolation  to  the  king's 

benevolence,  yielding  to  his  complaint,  sent  certain  lights 

to  illuminate  him,  namely,  Werefrith,  bishop  of  the  church 

of  Worcester,  a  man  well  versed  in  divine  scripture,  who, 

by  the  king's  command,  first  turned   the  books  of  the 

Dialogues  of  pope  Gregory  and  Peter,  his  disciples,  from 

Latin  into  Saxon,  and  sometimes  putting  sense  for  sense, 

interpreted  them  with  clearness  and  elegance.    After  him 

was  rlegmund,  a  Mercian  by  birth,  archbishop  of  the  church 

of  Canterbury,  a  venerable  man,  and  endowed  with  wisdom ; 

^thelstan  also,  and  Werewulf  his  priests  and  chaplains,  Mer- 
cians by  birth,  and  erudite.    These  four  had  been  invited  out 

of  Mercia  by  king  Alfred,  who  exalted  them  with  many 

honours  and  powers  in  the  kingdom  of  the  West-Saxons, 

besides  the  privileges  which  archbishop  Plegmund  and  bishop 

Werefrith  enjoved  in  Mercia.    By  their  teaching  and  wisdom 

the  king's  desires  increased  unceasingly,  and  were  gratified. 

Night  and  day,  whenever  he  had  leisure,  he  commanded  such 
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Annoricans,  noble  and  igno- 
ble, sabmitted  voluntarily  to 

bn  dominion ;   and  all  of  them,  accoiding  to  their  dignity, 

like  hu  own  folk,  were  ruled,  loved,  honoured,  and  ennched 

with  money  and  power. 

His  bishops,  too,  and  all 

eodenasticsy  his  earls  and  nobles,  ministers  and  friends,  were 

kved  by  him  with  wonderful  affection,  and  their  sons,  who 

were  bred  up  in  the  royal  house-hold,  were  no  less  dear  to 

him  than  his  own ;  he  had  them  instructed  in  all  kinds  of 

good  morale  and  among  other  things,  never  ceased  to  teach 

them  letters  night  and  day. 


•  llikpMSSge  Willi  thsSfolloW^ 
kr,  b  fiTen  ia  Floranee  In  87S. 

*  He  [WssraiTB] 

by  the   long's  command,  first  turned  the  books  of  the 

IXalognes  of  pope  Gregory  from 

Latin  into  Saxon, 

with  clearness  and  elegance.     He  and  in  process  of  time 

Plejpnund,  a  Mercian  bv  birth,  archbishop  of  the  church 

of  Cuterbtury,  a  venerable  man,  and  endowed  with  wisdom ; 
^thelstan  also,  and  Werewulf  his  priests,  Mer- 
cians by  birth,  and  erudite,  had  been  invited  out 

of  Mercia  bv  king  iElfred,  who  exalted  them  with  many 

bonGars  ana  powers  to  help  him  in  gaining  the  learning 

which  he  so  longed  for. 

8     By  their  teaching  and  wisdom 

the  king's  desires  increased  unceasingly,  and  were  gratified. 


Insyt 


12 


tn  those  times  the  church  of 
Christ  was  faithfully  and 
gloriously  ruled  by  arch- 
bishop Plegmund,  a  venera- 
ble man,  who  shone  in  the 
fruits  of  wisdom,  beinff  built 
upon  fourcoltunns,  of  justice 
namely,  prudence,  tempe- 
rance, and  fortitude. 
At  the  same  time,  Warfrid 
with  devoutness  of  heart,  was. 
ennobling  the  rule  of  the  city 
of  Worcester.  He  it  was, 
who  b^  order  and  request  of 
the  king  turned  Gregory's 
book  of  Dialogues  into  the 
Saxon  tongue:  and  some- 
times inteq)reted  it  most  ele- 
gantly, sense  from  sense. 
Also  Kthelstan  and  Werwlf 
were  distinguished  priests 
whom  he  [Alfred]  invited 
to  him  out  of  Mercia,  because 
that  they  w^ere  exceedingly 
and  thoroughly  superior  in 
the  learning  of  the  divine 
law :  he  loved  and  honoured 
them  with  especial  love ;  and 
by  their  learning  and  erudi- 
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men  as  these  to  read  books  to  him ,  for  he  never  suffered 
himself  to  be  without  one  of  them,  wherefore  he  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  every  book,  though  of  himself  he  could  not 
yet  understand  anything  of  books,  for  he  had  not  yet  learned 

to  read  any  thing. 
But  the  king's  commendable  avarice  could  not  be  ^ratified 
even  in  this  ;  wherefore  he  sent  messengers  beyond  the  sea 
to  Gaul,  to  procure  teachers,  and  he  invited  from  thence 
Grimbald,*  priest  and  monk,  a  venerable  man,  and  good 
8in|;er,  adorned  with  every  kind  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
and  good  morals,  and  most  learned  in  holy  scripture.     He 
also  obtained  from  thence  John, f  also  priest  and  monk,  a  man 
of  most  energetic  talents,  and  learned  in  all  kinds  of  literary 
science,  and  skilled  in  many  other  arts.     By  the  teaching  of 
these  men  the  king's  mind  was  much  enlarged,  and  he  en- 
riched and  honoured  them  with  much  influence. 
In  these  times,  I  also  came  into  Saxony  out  of  the  furthest 
western  coasts  of  Britain t ;  and  when  1  had  proposed  to  go 
to  him  through  many  intervening  provinces,  I  arrived  in  the 
country  of  the  Siixons,  who  live  on  the  right  hand,  which  in 
Saxon  is  called  Sussex,  under  the  guidance  of  some  of  that 
nation  ;  and  there  I  first  saw  him  in  the  royal  vill,  which  is 
called  Dene.  ^     He  received  me  with  kindness,  and  among 
other  familiar  conversation,  he  asked  me  eagerly  to  devote 
myself  to  his  service  and  become  his  friend,  to  leave  every 
thmg  which  I  possessed  on  the  left,  or  western  bank  of  the 
Severn,  and  he  promised  he  would  give  more  than  an  equi- 
valent for  it  in  nis  own  dominions.     I  replied  that  I  could 
not  incautiously   and  rashly  promise  such  things;   for  it 
seemed  to  me   unjust,    that  I    should  leave  those  sacred 
places  in  which  I  had  been  bred,  educated,  and  crowned,  || 
and  at  last  ordained,  for  the  sake  of  any  earthly  honour  and 
power,  unless  by  compulsion.     Upon  this,  he  said,  "  If  you 
cannot  accede  to  this,  at  least,  let  me  have  your  service  in 
part:  spend  six  months  of  the  year  with  me  here,  and  the 
other  six  in  Britain."    To  this  I  replied,  *'  I  could  not  even 
promise   that  easily  or  hastily  without  the  advice  of  my 
friends."    At  length,  however,  when  I  perceived  that  he  was 
anxious  for  my  services,  though  I  knew  not  why,  I  promised 
him  that,  if  my  life  was  spared,  I  would  return  to  him  after 
six  months,  with  such  a  reply  as  should  be  agreeable  to  him 
as  well  as  advantageous  to  me  and  mine.     With  this  answer 
he  was  satisHedy  and  when  I  had  given  him  a  pledge  to  return 
at  the  appointed  time,  on  the  fourth  day  we  left  him  and 
returned  on  horseback  towards  our  own  country. 
After  our  departure,  a  violent  fever  seized  me  in  the  city 
of  Winchester,  where  I  lay  for  twelve  months  and  one  week, 
night  and  day,  without  hope  of  recovery.    At  the  appointed 
time,  therefore,  I  could  not  fulfil  my  promise  of  visiting  him 
and  he  sent  messengers  to  hasten  my  journey,  and  to  inquire 
the  cause  of  my  delay.     As  1  was  unable  to  ride  to  him,  I 
sent  a  second  messenger  to  tell  him  the  cause  of  my  delay, 
and  assure  him  that,  if  I  recovered  from  my  infirmity,  I 
would  fulfil  what  I  had  promised.    My  complaint  left  me, 
and  hy  the  advice  and  consent  of  all  my  friends,  for  the 
benefit  of   that  holy  place,  and  of  all  who  dwelt  therein, 
I  did  as  I  had  promised  to  the  king,  and  devoted  myself 
to  his  service,  on  the  condition  that  I  should  remain  with 
him   six  months  in   every  year,  either  continuously,  if  I 
could  spend  six  months  with  hihi  at  once,  or  alternately, 
three  months  in  Britain  and  three  in  Saxony.  §     For  my 
friends  hoped  that  they  should  sustain  less  tribulation  and 


•  Grlmbsld  was  ptoTOtt   of 
Omer'i. 


t  John  had  been  connected  with 
the  xnonMtery  of  CorUe. 


tie.  Walks. 


Y  East  Dene  [or  Dean]  and  West 
Dene  are  two  yillagee  near  Chiches- 
ter. There  are  also  other  viUageo  of 
the  same  name  near  East-Boumo. 


g  This  expression  aUudes  to  the 
tonsure,  which  was  undergone  by 
those  who  became  clerks. 


LThe  original  Latin  continues, 
llla  adJuTaretur  per  rudimenta 
Saocti  Degui  in  omni  causa,  tamen 
pro  viribus/'  wldch  I  do  not  undci^ 
•taad,and  therefore  cannot  tnnslete. 
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tion  that  pacific  king    was 

magnified  above  all  the  kings 

of  the  earth. 


I.  He  also  sent  messengers  beyond  the  sea 
to  Gaul,  to  procure  teachers,  and  he  invited  from  thence, 
Grimbald,  priest  and  monk,  a  venerable  man,  and  good 
singer,  adorned  with  every  kind  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
and  good  morals,  and  most  learned  in  holy  scripture.  He 
also  obtained  from  thence  John,  also  priest  and  monk,  a  man 
of  most  energetic  talents. 


2  Asser  also  came  into  Saxony  out  of  the  furthest 
western  coasts  of  Britain, 
from  the  monastery  of  St  Dewi. 
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harm  from  king  Hemeid,  *  who  often  plundered  that  monas- 
tery and  the  parish  of  St  Deguus,  t  and  sometimes  expelled 
the  prelates,  as  they  expelled  archbishop  Novis,|  my  relation, 
and  myself ;  if  in  any  manner  I  could  secure  the  notice  and 

friendship  of  the  king. 
At  that  time,  and  long  before,  all  the  countries  on  the  riffht 
hand  side  of  Britain  belonged  to  king  Alfred  and  still  he- 
long  to  bim.  For  instance,  king  Hemeid,  with  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region  of  Demetia,  compelled  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  six  sons  of  Rotri,  had  submitted  to  the  dominion 
of  the  king.  Houil  also,  son  of  Bis,  king  of  Gleruising, 
and  Brochmail  and  Femmail,  sons  of  Mouric,  kings  of  Gwent, 
compelled  by  the  violence  and  tyranny  of  earl  Eadred  and 
of  the  Mercians,  of  their  own  accord  soueht  king  Alfred, 
that  they  might  enjoy  his  government  and  protection  from 
him  against  their  enemies.  Uelised,  also,  son  of  Teudyr, 
king  of  Brecon,  compelled  by  the  force  of  the  same  sons  of 
Rotri,  of  his  own  accord  sought  the  government  of  the  afore- 
said king;  and  Anaraut,  son  of  Rotri,  with  his  brothers,  at 
length  abandoning  the  friendship  of  the  Northumbrians, 
from  which  he  received  no  good  but  harm,  came  into  king 
Alfred's  presence  and  eagerly  sought  his  friendship.  The 
king  received  him  honourably,  admitted  him  as  his  son  by 
conurmation  from  the  bishop  s  hand,  and  presented  him  wita 
many  gifts.  Thus  he  became  subject  to  the  king  with  all 
his  people,  on  the  same  condition,  that  he  should  be  obedient 
to  the  king's  will  in  all  respects,  in  the  same  way  as  ^thered 

with  the  Mercians. 
Nor  was  it  in  vain  that  all  these  princes  gained  the 
friendship  of  the  king.  For  those  who  desired  to  augment 
their  worldy  power,  obtained  power;  those  who  desired 
money,  gainea  money  ;  and  in  like  way,  those  who  desired 
his  friendship,  or  both  money  and  friendship,  succeeded  in 
getting  what  they  wanted,  but  all  of  them  gained  his  love 
and  guardianship  and  defence  from  every  quarter,  even  as  the 

king  with  his  men  could  protect  himself. 
When  therefore  1  had  come  into  his  presence  at  the  royal 
vill,  called  Leonaford,  I  was  honourably  received  by  him,  and 
remained  that  time  with  him  at  his  court  eight  months ;  during 
which  I  read  to  him  whatever  books  he  liked,  and  such  as  we 
had  at  hand ;  for  this  is  his  most  usual  custom,  both  night 
and  day,  amid  his  many  other  occupations  of  mind  and  body, 
either  himself  to  read  books,  or  to  listen  whilst  others  read 
them.  And  when  I  frequently  asked  hb  leave  to  depart, 
and  could  in  no  way  obtain  it,  at  length  when  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  by  all  means  to  demand  it,  he  called  me  to 
him  at  twilight,  on  Christmas  eve,  and  gave  me  two  letters, 
in  which  was  a  long  list  of  all  the  thines  which  were  in 
two  monasteries,  called  in  Saxon,  Angresburyf  and  Banu- 
wille ;  (I  and  on  that  same  day  he  delivered  to  me  those  two 
monasteries  with  all  the  things  that  were  in  them,  and  asilken 
pall  of  great  value,  and  a  load  for  a  strong  man  of  incense, 
adding  these  words,  that  he  did  not  give  me  these  trifling 
presents,   because  he  was  unwilling  hereafter  to  give  me 

f -eater ;  for  in  the  course  of  time  he  unexpectedly  gave  me 
xeter,  with  all  the  diocese  which  belonged  to  him  in  Saxony  § 
and  in  Cornwall,  besides  gifts  every  day  without  number  in 
every  kind  of  worldly  wealth,  which  it  would  be  too  long  to 
enumerate  here,  lest  they  should  make  my  reader  tired. 
But  let  no  one  suppose  that  I  have  mentioned  these  pre- 
sents in  this  place  for  the  sake  of  glory  or  flattery,  or  to 
obtain  greater  honour.     I  call  God  to  witness,  that  I  have 
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*  A  petty  prince  of  Sooth  Wales. 

t  Or  St  Dewi.  Piobably  by  the 
parish  of  St  Degniu  is  meant  the 
diooese  of  St  David's.  Henoe  it  ia 
said,  that  AUxed  gave  to  Aaaer  the 
whole  parish  (onuds  paiochin)    ef 


t  ArehUahop  of  Bt  Darid's . 


f  One  MS.  has  Cangreabaiy— a 

place  near  Banwell. 
I  Banwell  in  Somaraetahire. 


I  Wenex. 
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not  done  so  ;  but  that  I  might  certify  to  those  who  are  igno- 
rant, how  profiue  he  is  in  giving.     He  then  at  once  gave 
me  permission  to  ride  to  those  two  rich  monasteries  and 
afterwards  to  return  to  my  own  country. 


A.     886. 

Here  the  army,  which  before 
had  drawn  eastward,  went 
westward  again,  and  thence 
up  the  Seine,  and  there  took 
up  their  winter  quarters  near 
the  town  of  Paris. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  in- 
carnation, 886,  which  was 
the  thirty-eighth  since  the 
birth  of  Alfred,  the  army  so 
often  beforementioned  again 
fled  the  country,  and  went 
into  the  country  of  the  West- 
em  Franks,  directing  their 
ships  to  the  river  called  the 
Seine,  and  sailed  up  it  as  far 
as  the  city  of  Paris,  and  there 
they  wintered  and  measured 
out  their  camp.  They  be- 
sieged that  city  a  whole  year, 
as  far  as  the  bridge,  that  they 
might  prevent  the  inhabitants 
from  making  use  of  it ;  for 
the  city  is  situated  on  a  small 
island  in  the  middle  of  the 
river;  but  by  the  merciful 
favour  of  God^  and  the  brave 
defence  of  the  citizens,  the 
army  coiild  not  force  their 

way  inside  the  walls. 
In  the  same  year,  iBlfred, 
king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
after  the  burning  of  cities 
and  the  slaying  of  the  people, 
honourably  rebuilt  the  city 
of  London,  and  made  it 
again  habitable.  He  gave  it 
into  the  custody  of  his  son- 
in-law,  iBthered,  earl  of 
Mercia. 

To  which  king  all  the 
Angles  and  Saxons,  who 
before  had  been  dispersed 
everywhere,  or  were  in  cap- 
tivity with  the  pagans, 
voluntarily  turned  and  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  his 
dominion. 

*  [In  the  same  year  there  arose  a  foul  and  deadly  discord 
at  Oxford,  between  Grymbold,  with  those  learned  men  whom 
he  had  brought  with  him,  and  the  old  scholars  whom  he  had 
found  there,  who,  on  his  arrival,  refused  altogether  to  em- 
brace the  laws,  modes,  and  forms  of  prselection  instituted  by 
the  same  Grymbold.  During  three  years  there  had  been  no 
great  dissension  between  them,  but  there  was  a  secret  enmity 
which  afterwards  broke  out  with  great  atrocity,  clearer  than 
the  light  itself.  To  appease  this  quarrel,  that  mvincible  king 
Alfred,  having  been  informed  of  the  strife  by  a  messenger 
from  Grymbold,  went  to  Oxford  to  put  an  end  to  the  contro- 
versy, and  endured  much  trouble  m  hearing  the  arguments 
and  complaints  which  were  brought  forwards  on  both  sides. 
The  substance  of  the  dispute  was  this :  the  old  scholars  con- 


Lastly,  after  a  year,  they 
went  to  the  lower  parts  of 
Gaul,  and  fixed  on  a  place 
to  winter  near  the  river 
Seine. 


That  same  year  king  Alfred 
repaired  London ;  and  all 
the  English  submitted  to  him, 
except  those  who  were  under 
the  bondage  of  the  Danish- 
men  ;  and  then  he  committed 
the  town  to  the  care  of  alder- 
man iEthered. 


Meanwhile,  the  city  of  Lon- 
don was   besieged   by  king 

iElfred. 
Whom  no  civil  discord  could 
subdue,  either  by  cunning  or 
by  force:  all  men  received 
him  as  a  saviour,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Saxons — except 
the  barbarians,  and  those 
who  were  then  held  pr&onera 

in  their  hands. 
Also,  after  his  army  was 
strengthened,  ^thred  was 
appointed  leader  there  by  the 
aforesaid  king,  to  guard  the 
citadel. 


*  The  whole  of  this  paragraph 
concerning  Oxford  is  thought  to  be 
an  interpolation,  because  It  is  not 
k  Qown  to  have  existed  in  more  than 
one  MS.  copy. 
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The  army  of  pagans  so 
often  beforementioned  again 
left  East  France,  and  went 
into  the  country  of  the  West- 
em  Franks, 
into    the    river    called    the 
Seine,  and  sailed  up  it  as  far 
as  the  city  of  Paris,  and  there 
thev  wintered. 
They  be- 
sieged that  city  a  whole  year, 
but  by  the  merciful 
favour  of  God, 
the  army 
could  not  force   their   way 
inside  the  walls. 


In  the  following  year,  the 

army  of  the  Danes  came  up 

the   Seine  to  the  bridge  at 

Paris,  and  there  wintered. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  in- 
carnation 886,  the  38th  from 
the  birth  of  the  glorious  king 
Elfred,  that  army  of  Danes 
not  to  be  named  came  again 
into  the  country  of  the 
Western  French,  and  came 
to  land  in  the  river  called 
Sigene  [Seine].  They  also 
went  to  Paris,  and  wintered 
there,  cutting  off  the  tho- 
roughfare of  the  bridge  from 
the  inhabitants.  But  by  the 
true  support  of  God,  and  the 
valour  of  the  citizens  in  de- 
fending themselves,  they 
could  not  break  into  that 
fortress. 


In  the  same  year  Mfred, 
king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
after  the  burning  of  cities 
and  the  slaying  of  the  people, 
honourably  rebuilt  tne  city 
of  London,  and  made  it 
again  habitable.  He  gave  it 
into  the  custody  of  his  son- 
in-law,  ^thered,  earl  of 
Mercia. 
To  which  king  all  the 
Angles  and  Saxons,  who 
before  had  been  dispersed 
everywhere,  or  were  in  cap- 
tivity with  the  pagans, 
voluntarilv  turned  and  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  his 
dominion. 


King  Alfred  besieged  Lon- 
don, because  a  great  force  of 
Danes     had     pursued     the 

French  army. 
All  the  English  at  once  sub- 
mitted to  him  and  admitted 
him;     for  the    Danes    had 

fled. 
But  the  king  cave  the  city 
into  the  care  of  duke  ^dred. 


At  the  same  time  the 
king  of  the  English,  after  the 
burning  of  cities,  and  the 
slaughter  of  people,  honour- 
ably rebuilt  and  made  habi- 
table the  great  city  of  Lon- 
don, which  he  gave  into  the 
ward  of  Ethelred  the  illus- 
trious duke  of  the  Mercians. 
But  all  men,  both  Angles  and 
Saxons,  who  had  before  been 
dispersed  here  and  there  with 
the  pagans  or  set  free  from 
captivity,  came  freely  into 
the  king's  presence,  submit- 
ting themselves  voluntarily 
to  his  dominion.  And  he,  as 
he  was  of  a  most  merciful 
mind,  indulged  to  all  the 
patronage  of  his  benignity. 
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tended,  that  literature  had  flourished  at  Oxford  hefore  the 
coming  of  Grymhold,  although  the  numher  of  scholars  was 
smaller  than  in  ancient  times,  because  many  had  been  driven 
away  by  the  crueltv  and  tyranny  of  the  paeans.  They  also 
proved  and  showed,  by  the  undoubted  testimony  of  ancient 
annals,  that  the  orders  and  institutions  of  that  place  had 
been  sanctioned  by  certain  pious  and  learned  men,  as  for 
instance  by  Saint  Gildas,  Melkinus,  Nennius,  Kentigem,  and 
others,  who  had  all  grown  old  there  in  literature,  and  happily 
administered  everything  there  in  peace  and  concord ;  and 
also,  that  Saint  Germanus  had  come  to  Oxford,  and  stopped 
there  half  a  year,  at  the  time  when  he  went  through  Britain 
to  preach  against  the  Pelagian  heresv  ;  he  wonderfully  ap- 
proved of  the  customs  and  institutions  above-mentioned. 
The  king,  with  unheard  of  humility ,listened  to  both  sides  care- 
fully, and  exhorted  them  asain  and  again  with  pious  and 
wholesome  admonitions  to  cherish  mutual  love  and  concord. 
He  therefore  left  them  with  this  decision,  that  each  party 
should  follow  their  own  counsel,  and  preserve  their  own 
institutions.  Grymbold,  displeased  at  this,  immediately  de- 
parted to  the  monastery  at  Winchester,*  which  had  been 
recently  founded  by  king  Alfred,  and  ordered  a  tomb  to  be 
carried  to  Winchester,  in  which  he  proposed,  after  this  life, 
that  his  bones  should  be  laid  in  the  vault  which  had  been 
made  under  the  chancel  of  St  Peter's  church  in  Oxford; 
which  church  the  same  Grymbold  had  built  from  its  foun- 
dations, of  stone  polished  with  great  care.] 
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Here  the  armv  went  up 
through  the  bricige  at  Paris, 
and  thence  up  along  the 
Seine  as  far  as  the  Mame, 
and  thence  un  the  Mame  to 
Chezy,  and  tnen  sat  down, 
there,  and  on  the  Yonne, 
two  winters  in  the  two  places. 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  in- 
carnation 887,  which  was  the 
thirty-ninth  of  king  Alfred's 
life,  the  above  mentioned 
army  of  the  pagans,  leaving 
the  city  of  Paris  uninjured, 
because  they  could  not  suc- 
ceed against  it,  sailed  up  the 
river  Seine  under  the  bridge, 
until  they  reached  the  mouth 

of  the  river  Mateme 
[Mabne];  where  they  left 
the  Seine,  and,  following 
for  a  long  time  the  course 
of  the  Mame,  at  length,  but 
not  without  much  labour, 
the^  arrived  at  a  place  called 
Caziei,   a  royal  vill,   where 

they  wintered  one  year.f 

t  Here  foUows  the  eentence  Iv 
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nnder  8W  at  the  end  of  Aster. 


Now  the  army,  which  were  at 
that  time  ravaging  the  coiin« 
try  of  Gaul,  cut  their  way 
through  the  bridee  of  the  citar 
del  of  Paris,  and  devastated 
the  whole  country  along  the 
Seine,  as  far  as  the  Mame, 
and  above  its  vertex,  as  far 
as  Catsig  LCHEXv],where  they 
thrice  fixed  their  winter 
quarters. 


And  that  same  year  Charles 
king  of  the  French  died  ;  and 
six  weeks  before  he  died, 
Eamulf  his  brother's  son 
bereaved  him  of  the  king- 
dom. 


In  the  same  year  Charles, 
kmg  of  the  Franks,  went  the 
way  of  all  flesh ;  but  Araulf, 
his  brother's  son,  six  weeks 
before  he  died,  had  expelled 
him  from  his  kingdom.  After 
his    death    five  kings   were 


In  the  same  year  also  died 
Charles,  king  of  the  Franks, 
and  his  cousin  Amulf  suc- 
ceeded to  the  kinffdom,  seven 
weeks  before  Ids  uncle's 
death. 
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The  above  mentioned 
army  of  the  pagans,  leaving 
the  city  of  raru  uninjured, 
because  they  could  not  others 
wise  provide  for  themselves, 

sailed  up  the 
river  Seine  under  the  bridge, 
until  they  reached  the  mouth 

of  the  river  Materne 
[Marne]  ;  where  they  left 
the  Seine,  and,  following 
for  a  long  time  the  course 
of  the  Marne,  at  length,  but 
not  without  much  labour, 
they  arrived  atVnlace  called 
Chezy,  i.  e.  a  roval  vill,  where 
they  wintered  one  year* 


In  the  following  year,  the 
army,  leaving  the  bridge  at 
Paris,  went  up  the  Seine  as 
far  as  the  Manie,  and  up  the 
Marne  as  far  as  Cadzi,  and 
they  dwelt  there  and  in 
lonne*  two  years. 


•  Noticed  more  fully  by  the  other 
chroniclers  :  see  in  888. 


6  In  the  year  of  our  Lord's 
incarnation  887,  the  39th 
from  the  birth  of  the  illus- 
trious king  Elfred,  the  afore- 
said army,  leaving  that  city  of 
Paris,  came  to  the  Seme, 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  called  the  Materre  and 
then  to  a  place  called  Caziei, 
i.  e.  a  royal  vill :  in  which 
place  they  wintered  a  whole 
year. 


In  the  same  year  Charles, 
king  of  the  Franks,  went  the 
way  of  all  flesh  ;  but  Amulf, 
his  brother's  son,  six  weeks 
before  he  died,  had  expelled 
him  from  his  kingdom.  After 
his    death    five  kings  were 


Eways 
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And  then  waa  that  ktnfl;dom 
diyided  into  five,  ana  five 
kings  were  consecrated  there- 
to. This,  however,  was  done 
hy  permission  of  Eamulf: 
and  they  said  that  they  would 
hold  it  from  his  hand,  because 
none  of  them  on  the  father's 
side  was  bom  thereto  except 
him  alone.  Eamulf  then 
dwelt  in  the  land  east  of  the 
Rhine :  and  Rothulf  then 
succeeded  to  the  middle  king- 
dom, and  Oda  to  the  western 
part,  and  Beoroear  and 
Witha  to  the  land  of  the 
Lombards  and  to  the  lands 
on  that  side  of  the  mountain : 
and  that  they  held  in  great 
discord,  ana  fought  two 
general  battles,  and  oft  and 
many  times  laid  waste  the 
land,  and  each  reneatedly 
drove  out  the  otner. 


And  that  same  year  that  the 
army  went  up  beyond  the 
bridge  at  Paris,  alderman 
^thelhelm  carried  the  alms 
of  the  West-Saxons  and  of 
king  Alfred  to  Rome. 


appointed,  and  the  kingdom 
was  split  into  five  narts ;  but 
the  principal  rank  in  the 
kingdom  lustly  and  deserv- 
edly devolved  on  Eamulf, 
save  only  that  he  committed 
an  unworthy  offence  against 
his  uncle.  The  other  four 
kings  promised  fidelity  and 
obedience  to  Eamulf,  as  was 
proper;  for  none  of  these 
four  kings  was  hereditary  on 
his  father's  side  in  his  share 
of  the  kingdom,  as  was  Ear^ 
nulf;  therefore,  though  the 
Rye  kings  were  appointed 
immediately  on  the  death  of 
Charles,  yet  the  empire  re- 
mained   m    the    hands    of 

Eamulf. 
Such,  then,  was  the  division 
of  the  kingdom  ;  Eamulf  re- 
ceived the  countries  on  the 
east  of  the  river  Rhine; 
Hroththwlf  [Uodulf]  the 
inner  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
Oda  the  westem  part ;  beom- 
gar  and  Witha  [Guido], 
Lombardy,  and  those  coun- 
tries which  are  in  that  part 
of  the  mountains;  but  they 
did  not  keep  these  large  do- 
minions in  peace,  for  they 
twice  fought  a  pitched  battle, 
and  often  mutually  ravaged 
their  kingdoms,  and  drove 
each    other     out     of    their 

dominions. 
In  the  same  year  in  which 
that  [pagan]  army  left  Paris 
and  went  to  Chezy,  ^thel- 
helm,  earl  of  Wiltshire,  car- 
ried to  Rome  the  alms  of 
king  ^fred  and  of  the 
Saxons. 


887 

The  kingdom  waa  then  di- 
vided into  five,  and  so  manv 
kings  in  the  same:  but  sH 
thtn^  are  done  by  the  po^ 
mission  of  King  Eamulf,  and 
they  promised  to  be  aD  under 
his  subjection,  because  thej 
were  not  like  him,  descended 
from    the    paternal    stock; 


and  he  Hved  after  this  on  the 
eastem     side    of    the    river 

Rhine. 
But  Hrodulf  occupied  tiie 
middle  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
Odda  the  westem  parts,  and 
Beomgar  with  Vuitha  held 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards 
from  the  division  of  the  Jovian 
mountain  [Mookt  St 
Bernard].  There  they 
began  a  civil  war;  peopk 
assailed  people;  the  lands  d 
both  were  continually  disturiK 
ed,  nor  was  there  any  hopt' 

of  quiet. 
The  same  year,  in  which  the 
barbarians  had  settled  on  tiie 
bridge  of  Paris,  duke  JEihA- 
helm  received  no  small  paill 
of  the  money  paid  from  thd 
diocese  of  the  English  by  thi 
king    for    the  people,    and 


In  the  same  year  also  Alfred, 

king  of   the   Anglo-Saxons, 

so  often  before  mentioned,  by  divine  inspiration,  began,  on 

one  and  the  same  day,  to  read  and  to  interpret ;  but  that  I 

may  explain  this  more  fully  to  those  who  are  ignorant,  I  will 

relate  the  cause  of  this  long  delay  in  beginning. 
On  a  certain  day  we  were  both  of  us  sitting  in  the  king's 
chamber,  talkine  on  all  kinds  of  subjects  as  usual,  and  it 
happened  that  I  read  to  him  a  Quotation  out  of  a  certain 
book.  He  heard  it  attentively  with  both  his  ears,  and  ad- 
dressed me  with  a  thoughtful  mind,  showing  me  at  the  same 
moment  a  book  which  he  carried  in  his  bosom,  wherein  the 
daily  courses  and  psalms,  and  prayers  which  he  had  read  in 
his  youth,  were  written,  and  he  commanded  me  to  write  the 
same  quotation  in  that  book.    Hearing  this,  and  perceiving 
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i^ointed,  and  the  kingdom 
was  split  into  five  parts ;  but 
the  principal  rank  in  the 
kingoom  justly  and  deserv- 
edly devolved  on  Amulf, 
save  only  that  he  committed 
an  unworthy  offence  against 
Ids  uncle.  The  other  four 
kinn  promised  fidelity  and 
obedience  to  Amul(  as  was 
proper ;  for  none  of  these 
toor  kings  was  hereditar  v  on 
his  father's  side  in  his  share 
af  the  kingdom,  as  was  Ar- 
anlf;  therefore,  though  the 
five  kings  were  appointed 
inmiediately  on  the  death  of 
Charies,  yet  the  empire  re- 
mained   in    the    hands    of 

Amulf. 
Such  then  was  the  division 
«f  the  kingdom  ;  Amulf  re- 
eeived  the  countries  on  the 
cast    of  the    river    Rhine ; 

Herothulf  [Rodulf]  the 
kner  parts  of  the  kingdom; 
Oda  the  western  part ;  Beom- 
lar    and    'Wiiha    [Guido], 
Lmib0dy,  and  those  coun- 
tiies  which  are  in  that  part 
af  the  moantains ;  but  they 
did  not  keep  these  large  do- 
■iiaions  in  peace,  for  they 
twice  fought  a  pitched  battle, 
and  often  mutually  ravaged 
Iheir  kingdoms,    and  drove 
mch    other    out    of    their 
dominions. 
In  the  same  year 
Athel- 
ihD,  earl  of  Wiltshire,  ear- 
ned to  Rome  the  alms  of 
kiag    Alfred    and    of    the 
Saxons. 


Stecim 


About  this  time  by  the 
factiousness  of  Emuli,  five 
kings  were  made  in  France. 


in  the  same  year  also  Alfred 

tting   of    the    Anglo-Saxons 

m  often  before  mentioned,  by  divine  inspiration,  began,  on 

ens  and  the  same  day,  to  read  and  to  interpret. 


8  At  this  time,  ahio,  £lfred 
king  of  the  Saxons  inspired 
by  the  gift  of  God,  was  able 
to  read  and  interpret  the 
sacred^writings. 
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his  ingenuous  benevolence, 
and  devout  desire  of  studying 
the  words  of  divine  wiadooi,  I  gave,  though  in  secret,  bound- 
less thanks  to  Almiehty  God,  who  had  implanted  such  a  love 
of  wisdom  in  the  King's  heart  But  I  could  not  find  any 
empty  space  in  that  book  wherein  to  write  the  quotation,  for 
it  was  au-eady  full  of  yarious  matters;  wherefore  I  made  a 
little  delay,  principally  that  I  mi^ht  stir  up  the  bright  intel- 
lect of  the  kmg  to  a  higher  acquaintance  with  the  divine  tes- 
timonies. Upon  his  urging  me  to  make  haste  and  write  it 
Quickly,  I  said  to  him,  *'  Are  vou  willing  that  I  should  write 
mat  quotation  on  some  leaf  apart?  For  it  is  not  certain 
whether  we  shall  not  find  one  or  more  other  such  extracts 
which  will  please  you  ;  and  if  that  should  so  happen,  we 
shall  be  glad  that  we  have  kept  them  apart"  "  Your  plan 
is  good,  said  he,  and  I  gladly  made  haste  to  get  ready  a 
sheet,  in  the  beginning  of  whicn  I  wrote  what  he  bade  me; 
and  on  that  same  day,  I  wrote  therein,  as  I  had  anticipated, 
no  less  than  three  other  quotations  which  pleased  him ;  and 
from  that  time  we  daily  talked  together,  and  found  out  other 
quotations  which  pleased  him,  so  that  the  sheet  became  full, 
aud  deservedly  so ;  according  as  it  is  written,  **  The  just 
man  builds  upon  a  moderate  foundation,  and  by  degrees 
passes  to  greater  things."  Thus,  like  a  most  productive  bee, 
he  flew  here  and  there,  asking  questions  as  he  went,  until 
he  had  eaeerly  and  unceasingly  collected  many  various 
flowers  of  divine  Scripture,  with  which  he  thickly  stored  the 

cells  of  his  mind. 
Now  when  that  first  quotation  was  copied,  he  was  eager  at 
once  to  read,  and  to  interpret  in  Saxon,  and  then  to  teach 
others ;  even  as  we  read  of  that  happy  robber,  who  recog- 
nized his  Lord,  aye,  the  Lord  of  aU  men,  as  he  was  hanging 
on  the  blessed  cross,  and  saluting  him  with  his  bodily  eyes 
only,  because  elsewhere  he  was  lul  pierced  with  nails,'cried, 
**  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom !  " 
for  it  was  only  at  the  end  of  his  life  that  he  began  to  learn 
the  rudiments  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  the  king,  inspired 
by  God,  began  to  study  the  rudiments  of  divine  Scripture  on 
the  sacred  solemnity  of  St  Martin  [Nov.  11],  and  ne  con- 
tinued to  learn  the  flowers  collected  by  certam  masters,  and 
to  reduce  them  into  the  form  of  one  book,  as  he  was  then 
able,  although  mixed  one  with  another,  until  it  became  almost 
as  large  as  a  psalter.  This  book  he  called  his  Enchiridion 
or  Manual  [Hand-book],  because  he  carefully  kept  it  at  hand 
day  and  nignt,  and  found,  as  he  told  me,  no  small  consolation 
therein. 
But  as  has  already  been  written  by  a  certain  wise  man, 

Of  watchful  minds  axe  they  whoae  pioiii  eaie 
It  If  to  goTern  well, 

so  must  I  be  watchful,  in  that  I  just  now  drew  a  kind  of  com- 
parison or  similarity,  though  in  dissimilar  manner,  between 
that  happy  robber  and  the  kine ;  for  the  cross  is  hateful  to 
every  one,  wherever  there  is  suf^ring.  But  what  can  he  do,  if 
he  cannot  save  himself  or  escape  thence  ?  or  by  what  art  can  he 
remain  there  and  improve  his  cause?  He  must  therefore, 
whether  he  will  or  no,  endure  with  pain  and  sorrow  that 

which  he  is  suffering. 
Now  the  king  was  pierced  with  many  nails  of  tribulation, 
though  placed  in  the  royal  seat ;  for  from  the  twentieth  year 
of  hb  age  to  the  present  year,  which  is  his  45th,*  he  has 
been  constantly  aulicted  with  most  severe  attacks  of  an  un- 
known complaint,  so  that  he  has  not  a  moment's  ease  either 


*  Thto  mxM  consequently   han 
been  written  in  a,  d.  sm. 
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day  of  St  Martiii  bishop  of 

Tours. 


How  the  king  was  pierced  with  many  nails  of  tribulaticm  ;  9  He  wat 

diou^h  placed  in  the  royal  seat ;  for  from  the  twentieth  year  afflicted  with  many  tribulfl- 

of  his  age,  as  we  have  said,  to  his  45th  and  more,  he  was  tions  of  this  world,  notwith- 

constantly  afflicted  with  most  severe  attacks  of  an  un-  standing  that  he  was  placed 
known  complaint,  so  that  he  had  not  a  moment's  ease  either  in  kingly  power. 

fiom  mffenng  the  pain  which  it  causes,  or  from  the  gloom 
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from  suffering  the  pain  which 
it  causes,  or  from  the  gloom 
which  is  thrown  over  him  by  the  apprehension  of  its  coming. 
Moreover,  the  constant  invasions  of  foreign  nations,  by  whicn 
he  was  continually  harassed  by  land  and  sea,  without  any 
interval  of  rest,  were  a  just  cause  of  disquiet.  What 
shall  I  say  of  his  repeated  expeditions  against  the  pagans, 
his  wars,  and  incessant  occupations  of  government  ?  Of  the 
daily  embassies  sent  to  him  by  foreign  nations,  from  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea  to  the  farthest  end  of  Ireland  ?t  For  we 
have  seen  and  read  letters,  accompanied  with  presents,  which 
were  sent  to  him  by  Abel  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  What 
shall  I  say  of  the  cities  and  towns  which  he  restored,  and 
of  others  which  he  built,  where  none  had  been  before  ?  of 
the  royal  halls  and  chambers,  wonderfully  erected  by  his 
command,  with  stone  and  wood  ?  of  the  royal  vills  constructed 
of  stone,  removed  from  their  old  site,  and  handsomely  rebuilt 
by  the  king's  command  in  more  fitting  places?  Besides  the 
disease  above  mentioned,  he  was  disturbed  by  the  quarrels  of 
his  friends,  who  would  voluntarily  endure  little  or  no  toil, 
thouff h  it  was  for  the  common  necessity  of  the  kingdom ; 
but  ne  alone,  sustained  by  the  divine  aid,  like  a  skilful 
pilot,  strove  to  steer  his  ship,  laden  with  much  wealth,  into 
the  safe  and  much  desired  harbour  of  his  country,  though 
almost  all  his  crew  were  tired,  and  suffered  them  not  to  faint 
or  hesitate,  though  sailing  amid  the  manifold  waves  and 

eddies  of  this  present  life. 
For  all  his  bishops,  earls,  nobles,  favourite  ministers,  and 
prefects,  who,  next  to  God  and  the  king,  had  the  whole  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom,  as  is  fitting,  continually  received 
from  him  instruction,  respect,  exhortation,  and  command ; 
nay,  at  last,  when  they  were  disobedient,  and  his  long  patience 
was  exhausted,  he  would  reprove  them  severely,  and  censure 
their  vulgar  folly  and  obstinacy ;  and  thus  he  directed  their 
attention  to  his  own  wiU  and  to  the  common  interests  of  the 
kingdom.  But,  owing  to  the  sluggishness  of  the  people, 
these  admonitions  of  the  king  were  either  not  fulfilled,  or 
were  begun  late  at  the  moment  of  necessity,  and  so  ended 
less  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  put  them  in  execution  ; 
for  I  wiU  say  nothing  of  the  castles  which  he  ordered  to  be 
built,but  which,  being  begun  late,  were  never  finished,  because 
the  hostile  troops  broke  in  upon  them  by  land  and  sea,  and 
as  often  happened,  the  thwarters  of  the  royal  ordinance  re- 
pented when  It  was  too  late,  and  blushed  at  their  non-perform- 
ance of  his  commands.  I  speak  of  repentance  when  it  is  too 
late,  on  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  whereby  numberless 
persons  have  had  cause  for  too  much  sorrow  when  many  in- 
sidious evils  have  been  wrought.  But  though  by  these 
means,  sad  to  say,  they  may  be  bitterly  afflicted  and  roused 
to  sorrow  by  the  loss  of  fathers,  wives,  children,  ministers, 
servant-men,  servant-maids,  and  furniture  and  household 
stuff,  what  is  the  use  of  hateful  repentance  when  their  kins- 
men are  dead,  and  they  cannot  aid  them,  or  redeem  those 
who  are  captive  from  captivity?  for  they  are  not  able  even  to 
assist  those  who  have  escaped,  as  they  have  not  wherewith 
to  sustain  even  their  own  fives.  They  repented,  therefore, 
when  It  was  too  late,  and  grieved  at  their  incautious  neglect 
of  Ae  kmg  s  commands,  and  they  praised  the  royal  wisdom 
with  one  voice,  and  tried  with  all  their  power  to  fulfil  what 
they  had  before  refused,  namely,  concerning  the  erection  of 
casUes,  and  other  things  generally  usefid  to  the  whole 
kingdom. 


t  Wisv  eonjectiires  tbatweougbt 
to  read  Hiberte.  Spain,  and  wA 
Hibernte,  Isblaxd,  tn  this  jfamtgt. 
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wbich  was  thrown  over  him 

5'  the  fear  of  its  coming. 
oreoyer,  the  constant  invasions  of  foreign  nations,  hy  which 
W  was  continually  harassed  hy  land  and  sea,  without  any 
mterval  of  rest,   were    a  just  cause   of  disquiet.      What 
ahall  I  say  of  his  repeated  expeditions  against  the  pagans, 
his  wars,  and  incessant  occupations  of  government? 


10  For  we  have  also  seen  and 
read  letters  and  various  gifts 
sent  to  him  from  Jerusalem 

by  Abel  the  patriarch. 

11  How  he  enlarged  the 
dominions  of  his  kuigdom, 
and  rebuilt  the  walls  of  the 
cities,  and  strengthened  their 
defences  which  had  been 
thrown  down,  and  made 
oUiers  which  before  were  not, 
what  man,  even  if  sustained 
.by  civic  eloquence,  can 
describe  with  the  lips  of  exul- 
tation? 

Who,  moreover,  shall  tdl 
how  he  enriched  the  Holy 
Places  with  ornaments  and 
with  kingly  gifts?  He  was 
often  disturbed  in  mind 
against  the  princes,  and 
leaders  of  gaueys,  and  all 
the  race  of  the  wicked, 
because  they  would  not  follow 
him  in  the  studies  on  which 
he  was  bent.  But  yet,  he 
alone,  supported  by  the 
divine  aid,  like  a  skilful  pilot, 
sought  to  steer  his  ship,  diat 
is  the  life  of  his  own  glorious 
mind,  into  the  haven  of  a 
peaceful  paradise.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  in 
frequent       memory       uose 

verses: 
He  who  would  hope  witk  cautiouf 

A  lasting  seat  to  find         [ateps 
And  with  Ann  feet  to  keep  his  stand 

Against  the  blowing  wind ;   &c. 

And  lower  down : 

Though  down  this  world  in  ruin  falls, 
And  winds  may  swell  the  seas, 

Thou,  shut  within  thjr  peaceful  walls  , 
Shalt  spend  thy  days  in  ease, 

And  smile  at  all  the  impotence 
And  fury  of  the  breese. 

These  things  the  pious  king 
tnmine  over  and  over  in  his  mind,  gave  forth  a  fragrance  by  his  unspeakable  deeds  which 
were  Uie  fruits  of  his  goodness.  Who  shall  teU  what  gifts  he  gave  on  festal  days  to  his 
bishops,  chiefs  and  soldiers  ?  The  poor  then  rejoiced  in  jubUee  :  then  orphans  and  widows 
appbnded  with  unbounded  joy  of  heart.  He  [Alfred]  knew  those  words  of  the  scholasUc 
wnter :  "  Money  is  precious  when  it  has  been  transferred  to  others :  with  the  use  of  giving 
k  ceases  to  be  possessed."  He  constantly  admonished  his  bishops  shining  with  heavenly 
W^htnesa,  to  correct  the  faults  of  the  people  and  restrain  by  bold  chastisement  the  folly  of 
the  vulgar :  and  he  not  only  admonished  the  shepherds  of  the  people,  but  also  commanded 
Ids  dulM  and  chosen  servants,  to  make  themselves  wisely  serviceable  to  the  common  good 

of  all  the  kingdom. 


of  the  cities  and  towns  which  he  restored,  and 
of  others  which  he  built,  where  none  had  been  before  ?  of 
die  buildings  of  gold  and  silver,  incomparably  wrought  at  his 

command?  of 

tiie  royal  halls  and  chambers,  wonderfullv  erected  by  his 

cmnmand,  with  stone  and  wood  ?  of  the  royal  vills  constructed 

el  stone,  removed  from  their  old  site,  and  handsomely  rebuilt 

by  the  king's  command  in  more  fitting  places  ? 

He,  sustained  by  the  divine  aid, 

did  not  suffer  his  government,  once  undertaken,  to  faint 

er  hesitale,  though  sailing  amid  the  manifold  waves  and 

eddies  of  this  present  life. 

For  all  bis  bishops,  earls,  nobles,  favourite  ministers,  and 

prefects, 

continually  received 

from  liim  instruction,  exhortation,  and  command ; 

■ay,  at  last,  when  they  were  disobedient,  and  his  long  patience 

was  exhausted,  he  would  reprove  them  severely,  and  censure 

fkdr  vulgar  f oUy  and  obstinacy ;  and  thus  he  directed  their 

attention  to  his  own  will,  and  the  common  interests  of  the 

kingdom.     But  if,  owing  to  the  sluggishness  of  the  people, 

these  admonitions  of  the  king  were  either  not  fulfilled,  or 

were  b^un  late  at  the  moment  of  necessity,  and  so  ended 

less  to  tbe  advantage  of  those  who  put  them  in  execution ; 

for  instance  the  castles  which  he  ordered  to  be 
knltybut  which,  being  begun  late,were  never  finished,  because 
tfie  hostile  troops  broke  in  upon  them  by  land  and   sea, 
as  often  happened,  the  thwarters  of  the  royal  ordinance  re- 
pented when  it  was  too  late. 


and  grieved  at  their  incautious  neglect 
•f  the  king's  commands,  and  they  praised  the  royal  wisdom 
with  one  voice,  and  tried  with  all  their  power  to  fulfil  what 
lliey  had  before  refused. 
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Of  his  fixed  purpose  of 
holy  meditation,  which  in  the 
midst  of  prosperity  and  adversity  he  never  neglected,  I  cannot 
with  advantage  now  omit  to  speak.  For,  whereas  he  often 
thought  of  the  necessities  of  his  soul,  among  the  other  good 
deeds  to  which  his  thoughts  were  night  and  day  turned,  he 
ordered  that  two  monasteries  should  be  built,  one  for  monks 
at  Athelney,  which  is  a  place  surrounded  by  impassable 
marshes  and  rivers  where  no  one  can  enter  but  by  boats,  or 
by  a  bridge  laboriously  constructed  between  two  other 
heights ;  at  the  western  end  of  which  bridge  was  erected  a 
strong  tower,  of  beautiful  work,  by  command  of  the  aforesaid 
king ;  and  in  this  monastery  he  collected  monks  of  all  kinds, 

from  every  quarter,  and  placed  them  therein. 
For  at  first,  because  he  had  no  one  of  his  own  nation, 
noble  and  free  by  birth,  who  was  willing  to  enter  the  mo- 
nastic life,  except  children,  who  could  neither  choose  good 
nor  avoid  evil  in  consequence  of  their  tender  Tears,  because 
for  many  previous  yean  the  love  of  a  monastic  life  had  utterly 
decayed  from  that  nation  as  well  as  from  many  other  nations 
though  many  monasteries  still  remain  in  that  countiy ;  yet,  as 
no  one  directed  the  rule  of  that  kind  of  life  in  a  regular  way, 
for  what  reason  I  cannot  say,  either  from  the  invasions  of 
foreigners  which  took  place  so  frequently  both  by  sea  and 
land,  or  because  that  people  abounded  in  riches  of  every 
kind,  and  so  looked  witn  contempt  on  the  monastic  life,  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  king  Alfred  sought  to  gather  monks 

of  different  kinds  to  place  in  the  same  monastery. 
First  he  placed  there  as  aobat,  John  *  the  priest  and  monk, 
an  old  Saxon  by  birth,  then  certain  priests  and  deacons  from 
beyond  the  sea;  of  whom,  finding  mat  he  had  not  as  large  a 
number  as  he  ¥rished,  he  procured  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
same  Gallic  race,  some  of  whom,  being  cmldren,  he  ordered 
to  be  taught  in  the  same  monastery,  and  at  a  later  period  to 
be  admitted  to  the  monastic  habit  I  have  myself  seen  a 
young  lad  of  nagan  birth  who  was  educated  in  that  monastery, 

and  by  no  means  the  hindmost  of  them  all. 
There  was  also  a  deed  done  once  in  that  monastery,  which 
I  would  utterly  consign  to  oblivion,  although  it  is  an  un- 
worthy deed ;  K>r  throughout  the  whole  of  Scripture  the  base 
deeds  of  the  wicked  are  interspersed  among  the  blessed  deeds 
of  the  lust,  as  tares  and  darnel  are  sown  among  the  wheat : 
good  deeds  are  recorded  that  they  may  be  praised  and  imi- 
tated, and  that  their  imitators  may  be  held  m  all  honour ; 
wicked  deeds  are  there  related,  that  they  may  be  censuied 
and  avoided,  and  their  imitators  be  reproved  with  all  odium, 

contempt,  and  vengeance. 
For  once  upon  a  time,  a  certain  priest  and  a  deacon,  Gauls 
by  birth,  and  two  of  the  aforesaid  monks,  by  the  insti- 

fation  of  the  devil,  and  excited  by  some  secret  jealousy, 
ecame  so  embittered  in  secret  against  their  abbat,  the  above 
mentioned  John,  that,  like  Jews,  thev  circumvented  and  be- 
trayed their  master.  For  whereas  he  had  two  servants,  whom 
he  had  hired  out  of  Gaul,  they  taught  these  such  wicked 
practices,  that  in  the  night,  when  all  men  were  enjoying  the 
sweet  tranquillity  of  sleep,  they  should  make  their  way  into 
the  church  armed,  and  shutting  it  behind  them  as  usual^  hide 
themselves  therein,  and  wait  for  the  moment  when  the  abbat 
should  enter  the  church  alone.  At  length,  when  he  should 
come  alone  to  pray,  and  bending  his  knees,  bow  before  the 
holy  altar,  the  men  should  rush  on  him  with  hostility,  and 
try  to  slay  him  on  the  spot    They  then  should  drag  his 
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Among  the  other  good 

deeds  which  he  did,  he 

ordered  that  two  monasteries  should  he  huilt,  one  for  monks 

at  Athefaiey, 


wbere  he  collected  monks  of  all  kinds. 


The  same  king  had  made  a 
heautiful  monastery  in  the 
place  called  fithelingaige, 
close  to  which  on  the  western 
dde  was  placed  a  fortress 
that  had  oeen  made  very 
strong  hy  the  command  and 
the  lahour  of  the  aforesaid 
king.  In  this  convent  he 
collected  from  all  sides 
monks  of  different  kinds,  and 
settled  in  that  place. 


rRist  he  placed  there  as  abhat,  John  the  priest  and  monk, 
an  old  Saxon  hy  birth* 
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lif  eleM  bod^out  of  the  churchy 

and  throw  it  down  before  the 
houee  of  a  certain  harlot,  as  if  he  had  been  slain  whilst  on  a 
visit  to  her.^  This  was  their  machination,  adding  crime  to 
crune,  as  it  is  said,  ''The  last  error  shall  be  worse  than  the 

first" 
But  the  divine  mercy,  which  always  delights  to  aid  the 
innocent,  frustrated  iu  ereat  part  the  wicked  design  of  the 
wicked  men,  so  that  it  should  not  turn  out  in  every  respect 

as  they  had  proposed. 
When,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  evil  counsel  had  been 
explained  bv  those  wicked  teachers  to  their  wicked  agents, 
and  the  night  which  had  been  fixed  on  as  most  fit  was  come^ 
the  two  armed  ruffians  were  placed,  with  a  promise  of  im- 
punity, to  await  in  the  church  for  the  arrival  of  the  abbat 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  John,  as  usual,  entered  the 
church  to  pray,  without  any  one's  knowing  of  it,  and  knelt 
before  the  altar.  The  two  nc^^ans  rushed  upon  him  with 
drawn  swords,  and  dealt  him  some  severe  wounds*  But  he^ 
being  a  man  of  a  brave  mind,  and,  as  we  have  heard  say,  not 
unacquainted  with  the  art  of  self-defence,  if  he  had  not  been 
a  follower  of  a  better  calling,  no  sooner  heard  the  sound  of 
the  robbers,  before  he  saw  them,  than  he  rose  up  against 
them  before  he  was  wounded,  and,  shouting  as  loud  as  he 
could,  struggled  against  them,  crying  out  that  they  were 
devils  and  not  men :  for  he  himself  knew  no  better,  as  he 
thought  that  no  men  would  dare  to  attempt  such  a  deed. 
He  was,  however,  wounded  before  any  of  his  people  could 
come  to  his  help.  His  attendants,  roused  by  the  noise,  were 
frightened  when  they  heard  the  word  devils,  and  both  these 
two  who,  like  Jews,  sought  to  betray  their  master,  and  the 
others  who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  rushed  together  to 
the  doors  of  the  church ;  but  before  thev  got  there  those 
ruffians  escaped,  leaving  the  abbat  half  dead.  The  monks 
raised  the  ola  man,  in  a  fainting  condition,  and  carried  him 
home  with  tears  and  lamentations ;  nor  did  those  two  deceit- 
ful monks  shed  tears  less  than  Uie  innocent  But  God*s 
mercy  did  not  allow  so  bold  a  deed  to  pass  unpunished  ;  the 
ruffians  who  perpetrated  it,  and  all  who  urged  them  to  it, 
were  taken  and  put  in  prison,  where,  by  various  tortures, 
they  came  to  a  disgraceful  end.     Let  us  now  return  to  our 

narrative. 
Another  monastery,  also,  was  built  by  the  same  king  as  a 
residence  for  nuns,  near  the  eastern  gate  of  Shaftesbury ;  and 
his  own  daughter,  Ethelgiva,  was  placed  in  it  as  abbess. 
With  her  many  other  noble  ladies  bound  by  the  rules  of  the 
monastic  life,  dwell  in  that  monastery.  These  two  edifices 
were  enriched  by  the  king  with  much  land,  as  well  as  perso- 
nal property, 
lliese  things  being  thus  disposed  of,  the  king  began,  as 
was  his  practice,  to  consider  within  himself,  what  more  he 
could  do  to  augment  and  show  forth  his  piety ;  what  he  had 
begun  wisely,  and  thoughtfully  conceived  for  the  public 
benefit,  was  adhered  to  with  equally  beneficial  result ;  for 
he  had  heard  it  out  of  the  book  of  the  law,  that  ths 
Lord  had  promised  to  restore  to  him  tenfold ;  and  he 
knew  that  the  Lord  had  kept  his  promise,  and  had  actually 
restored  to  him  tenfold.  Encouraged  by  this  example,  and 
wishing  to  exceed  the  practices  of  his  predecessors,  he  vowed 
humbly  and  faithfully  to  devote  to  God  half  his  services, 
both  day  and  night,  and  also  half  of  all  his  wealth,  such  as 
lawfully  and  justly  came  annually  into  his  possession ;  and 
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Another  monastery,  also,  was  built  by  the  same  king  as  a 

reaidenee  for  nuns,  near  the  eastern  gate  of  Shaftesbury  ,  and 

liii  own  daughter,  ^thelgeofu,  a  nun,  was  placed  in  it  as 

abbess. 

These  two  edifices 

were  enriched  by  the  king  with  much  land,  as  well  as  perso- 
nal pn^ierty. 


If  oieover  he  vowed 

humbly  and  faithfully  to  devote  to  God  half 
;  Af  aD  his  wealth,  such  as 
jlnwlially  and  justly  came  annually  into  his  possession ;  and 


He  also  built  another  mon- 
astery near  the  eastern  gate 
of  the  city  called  Sceftes- 
burg,  intended  for  the  resi- 
dence of  nuns,  wherein  he 
dedicated  to  God  as  abbess 
his  own  daughter  the  virgin 
Ethelgyfa.  He  gave  such 
large  eifts  and  possessions  to 
bom  tliese  monasteries  that 
they  had  enough  for  food 
and  clothing  as  long  as  life 

should  last. 
When  these  things  which  we 
have  related  were  fully  and 
firmly  done,  king  Elfred,  as 
was  nis  wont,  began  with 
searching  mind  to  look  with- 
in the  recesses  of  his  breast, 
and  to  meditate  upon  that 
which  is  written  in  the  divine 
letters ;  "  If  you  offer  rightly. 
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this  Yow,  as  far  as  human  di»- 

cretion  can  perceive  and  keep, 
he  skilfully  and  wisely  endeavoured  to  fulf iL  But,  that  he 
might,  with  his  ususl  caution,  avoid  that  which  scripture 
warns  us  against :  "  If  you  offer  aright,  but  do  not  oivide 
aright,  you  sin,"  he  considered  how  he  might  divide  aright 
that  which  he  had  vowed  to  God ;  and  as  Solomon  had  said, 
*<The  heart  of  the  king  is  in  the  hand  of  God,"  that  is,  his 
counsel,  he  ordered  with  wise  policy,  which  could  come  only 
from  above,  that  his  officers  should  first  divide  into  two  parts 

the  revenues  of  every  year. 
When  this  division  was  made,  he  assigned  the  first  part  to 
worldly  uses,  and  ordered  that  one-third  of  it  should  be  paid 
to  his  soldiers,  and  also  to  his  ministers,  the  nobles  who 
dwelt  at  court  where  they  discharged  divers  duties ;  for  so 
the  king's  family  was  arranged  at  all  times  into  three  classes. 
The  kins 's  attendants  were  most  wisely  distributed  into  three 
companies,  so  that  the  first  company  should  be  on  dutv  at 
court  for  one  month,  night  and  day,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
returned  to  their  homes,  and  were  relieved  by  the  second 
company.  At  the  end  of  the  second  month,  in  the  same 
way,  the  third  company  relieved  the  second,  who  returned  to 
their  homes,  where  they  "Pfnt  two  months,  until  their  ser- 
vices were  again  wanted,  i  he  third  company  also  gave  place 
to  the  first  in  the  same  way,  and  also  spent  two  months  at 
home.  Thus  was  the  threefold  division  of  the  companies  ar- 
ranged at  all  times  in  the  royal  household. 
To  these  therefore  was  paid  the  first  of  the  three  portions 
aforesaid,  to  each  according  to  their  respective  digmties  and 
peculiar  services  ;  the  second  to  the  operatives,  whom  he  had 
collected  from  every  nation,  and  had  ahout  him  in  large  num- 
bers, men  skilled  in  every  kind  of  construction ;  the  third 
portion  was  assigned  to  foreigners  who  came  to  him  out  of 
every  nation  far  and  near,  whether  they  asked  money  of  him 
or  not,  he  cheerfully  gave  to  each  with  wonderful  munificence 
according  to  their  respective  merits,  according  to  what  is 

written  :  "  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver." 
But  the  second  part  of  all  his  revenues,  which  came  yearly 
into  his  possession,  and  was  included  in  the  receipts  of  the 
exchequer,  as  we  mentioned  a  little  before,  he,  with  ready  de- 
votion, gave  to  God,  ordering  his  ministers  to  divide  it  eare- 
fullv  into  four  parti,  on  the  condition  that  the  first  part  should 
be  discreetly  bestowed  on  the  poor  of  every  nation  who  came 
to  him ;  and  on  this  subject  he  said  that,  as  far  as  human 
discretion  could  guarantee,  the  remark  of  pope  St  Gregory 
should  be  followed ;  '*  Give  not  much  to  whom  you  should 
give  little,  nor  little  to  whom  much,  nor  something  to  whom 
nothing,  nor  nothing  to  whom  something."  The  second  of 
the  four  portions  was  giren  to  the  two  monasteries  wliich  he 
had  built,  and  to  those  who  therein  had  dedicated  themselves 
to  God's  service,  as  we  have  mentioned  above.  The  third 
portion  was  assigned  to  the  school,  which  he  had  studiously 
collected  together,  consisting  of  many  of  the  nobility  of  his 
own  nation.  The  fourth  portion  was  for  the  use  of  all 
the  neighbouring  monasteries  in  all  Saxony  and  Mercia,  and 
also  during  some  years,  in  turn,  to  the  churches  and  servants 
of  God  dwelling  in  Britain  [Wales],  Cornwall,  Gaul,  Ar- 
morica,  Northumbria,  and  sometimes  also  in  Ireland ;  accord- 
ing to  his  means,  he  either  distributed  to  them  beforehand,  or 

afterwards,  if  life  and  success  should  not  fail  him. 
When  the  king  had  arranged  these  matters,  he  remem- 
bered that  sentence  of  divme  scripture,  "  Whosoever  will 
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He  ordered  with  wise  policy  which  could  come  only 

from  above,  that  his  officers  should  first  divide  into  2  parts 

the  revenues  of  every  year. 

When  this  division  was  made,  he 

ordered  that  one-third  of  the  first  part  should  be  divided 

into  three  parts,  of  which  he  gave  yearly  the  first  part 

to  his  ministers,  the  nobles  who 
dwelt  at  court  where  they  discharged  divers  duties ;  for 
the  king's  attendants  were  most  wisely  distributed  into  three 
companies  so  that  the  first  company  should  be  on  duty  at 
coiut  for  one  month,  night  and  day,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
were  relieved  by  the  second   company  and  return  to  their 
homes,  where    they  stayed  2  months   attending   to   their 
own  business.     At  the  end  of  the  second  month,  in  the  same 
way,  the  third  company  relieved  the  second,  who  returned  to 
their  homes,  where  they  also  spent  two  months. 
The  third  company  also  gave  place 
to  the  first  in  the  same  way,  and  also  spent  two  months  at 
Thns  was  the  threefold  division  of  the  companies  ar- 
ranged at  all  times  in  the  royal  household. 
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and  divide  not  rightly,  you 
have  sinned."  He  reflected 
too,  from  his  heart,  on  what 
is  said  by  Solomon  that 
wisest  of  kings,  ''The  heart 
of  the  king  is  in  the  hand  of 
Almighty  God." 


He  also  divided  his  income 
into  3  parts.    The  first  por- 
tion of  his  income  he  gave 
yearly  to  his  warriors : 


The  second  part  was  paid  to  the  operatives,  whom  he  had 
coQected  from  many  nations  and  had  about  him  in  large  num- 
bers, men  skilled  in  evenr  kind  of  construction ;  the  third 
portion  was  assigned  to  foreigners  who  came  to  him  out  of 
every  nation  far  and  near ;  whether  they  asked  money  of  him 
or  notyhe  cheerfully  gave  to  each  with  wonderful  munificence. 

But  the  second  part  of  all  his  revenues,  which  came  yearly 
into  his  possession, 

ordered  his  ministers  to  divide  care- 
fully into  four  parts,  on  the  condition  that  the  first  part  should 
be  cbscreetly  bestowed  on  the  poor  of  every  nation  who  came 
to  him. 


the  second,  to  the  workmen 
whom  he  had  gathered  out 
of  many  nations:  the  third 
to  foreigners  who  came  to 
him  from  every  quarter. 
For    he    knew    that    "God 

loveth  a  cheerful  giver." 
For  he  was  placed   among 
manifold   thorns  of  tribulan 
tion,  although    he    was   en- 
throned is  the  royal'  power. 


The  second  of 
the  four  portions  was  given  to  the  two  monasteries  which  he 
had  built,  and  to  those  who  therein  had  dedicated  thetuselves 

to  God's  service.    The  third 
portion  was  assigned  to  the  school,  which  he  had  studiously 
collected  together,  consisting  of   many,   both    noble   and 

roble,  of  his 
portion  was  for  the  use  of  all 
the  neighbouring  monasteries  in  all  Saxony  and  Mercia,  and 
also  during  some  years,  in  turn,  to  the  churches  and  servants 
of  God  dwelling  in  Britain  [Wales,]  Cornwall,  Gaul,  Ar- 
morica,  Northumbria  and  sometimes  also  in  Ireland  ;  accord- 
ing to  his  means,  he  distributed  to  them. 
When  the  king  had  arranged  these  matters, 
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E've  almsyought  to  b^gin  from 
mself/'  and  prudentlj  be- 
fftm  to  reflect  what  be  could  offer  to  God  from  the  service  of 
his  body  and  mind ;  for  he  proposed  to  consecrate  to  God  no 
less  out  of  this  than  be  had  done  of  things  external  to  hinn 
self.  Moreover,  be  promised,  as  far  as  bis  infirmi^  and  bis 
means  would  allow,  to  eive  up  to  God  the  half  of  bis  ser- 
vices, bodily  and  mental  by  night  and  by  day,  voluntarily, 
and  with  all  bis  might;  but,  inasmuch  as  ne  could  not 
equally  distineuish  the  lengths  of  the  hours  by  night,  on  ac- 
count of  the  cbrkness,  and  ofttimes  of  the  day,  on  account  of 
the  storms  and  clouds,  he  began  to  consider,  by  what  means 
and  without  any  difficulty,  relying  on  the  mercy  of  God,  be 
might  discharge  the  promised  tenor  of  bis  vow  until  bis 

death. 
After  lonz  reflection  on  these  things,  he  at  length,  by  a 
useful  and  shrewd  invention,  commanded  bis  chaplains  to 
supply  wax  in  a  suf flcient  quality,  and  be  caused  it  to  be 
weighed  in  such  a  manner  tnat  when  there  was  so  much  of 
it  in  the  scales,  as  would  equal  the  weight  of  seventy-two 
pence,  he  caused  the  chaplains  to  make  six  candles  thereof, 
each  of  equal  length,  so  that  each  candle  might  have  twelve 
divisions  t  mariMl  longitudinally  upon  it  By  this  plan, 
therefore,  those  six  candles  burned  for  twenty-four  hours,  a 
night  and  day,  without  fail,  before  the  sacred  relics  of  many 
of  God's  elect,  which  always  accompanied  him  wherever  he 
went ;  but  sometimes  when  they  would  not  continue  burning 
a  whole  day  and  night,  till  the  same  hour  that  they  were 
lighted  the  preceding  evening,  from  the  violence  of  the  wind, 
which  blew  day  and  night  without  intermission  through  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  churches,  the  fissures  of  the  divi- 
sions, the  plankings  of  the  wall,  or  the  thin  canvass  of  the 
tents,  they  then  unavoidably  burned  out  and  finished  their 
course  before  the  appointed  time ;  the  king  therefore  consi- 
dered by  what  means  he  might  shut  out  the  wind,  and  so  by 
a  useful  and  cunning  invention,  he  ordered  a  lantern  to  be 
beautifuUr  constructed  of  wood  and  white  ox-bom,  which, 
when  skilfully  planed  till  it  is  thin,  is  no  less  transparent 
than  a  vessel  of  glass.  This  lantern,  therefore,  was  wonder- 
fully made  of  wood  and  bom,  as  we  before  said,  and  by 
night  a  candle  was  put  into  it,  which  shone  as  brightly  vriin^ 
out  as  within,  and  was  not  extinguished  by  the  wind ;  for  the 
opening  of  the  lantern  was  also  closed  up,  according  to  the 

king's  command,  by  a  door  of  bom. 
By  this  contrivance,  then,  six  candles,  lighted  in  succession, 
lasted  four  and  twenty  hours,  neither  more  nor  less,  and, 

when  these  were  extinguished,  others  were  lighted. 
When  all  these  things  were  properly  arranged,  the  king, 
eager  to  give  up  to  God  the  half  of  bis  daily  service,  as  he 
bad  vowed,  ana  more  also,  if  bis  ability  on  the  one  hand, 
and  bis  malady  on  the  other,  would  allow  him,  showed 
himself  a  minute  investigator  of  the  truth  in  all  his  judg^ 
ments,  and  this  especially  for  the  sake  of  die  poor,  to  whose 
interest,  day  and  night,  among  other  duties  of  this  life,  he 
ever  was  wonderfully  attentive.  For  in  the  whole  kingdom 
the  poor,  besides  him,  bad  few  or  no  protectors ;  for  ail  the 
powerful  and  noble  of  that  country  bad  turned  their  thoughts 
rather  to  secular  than  to  heavenly  tlungs:  each  was  more 
bent  on  secular  matters,  to  his  own  profit,  than  on  the  public 

good. 
He  strove  also,  in  his  own  judgments,  for  the  benefit  of 
both  the  noble  and  the  ignoble,  who  often  perversely  quar- 
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he  piomised,  as  far  as  hit  infinnity  and  his 
means  would  allow,  to  give  up  to  God  the  half  of  his  ser-» 
vices,  bodily  and  mentu,  by  night  and  by  day,  voluntarily, 
and  with  all  his  might. 


WlMrefore  he  began  to  consider,  by  what  means 

and  wimout  any  variation,  he 

might  discharge  the  promised  tenor  of  his  vow  imtil  his 

death. 

He  at  length,  by  a 

useful  and  shrewd  invention,  commanded 

wax  to  be  given  him  in  a  sufficient  quality,  and 

wnghed  a^^st  penny  pieces :  and  when  there  was  so  much  of 

It  in  the  scales,  as  would  e^ual  the  weight  of  seventy-two 

pence,  he  caused  the  chaplains  to  make  six  candles  thereof, 

each  of  equal  leneth,  so  that  each  candle  might  have  twelve 

divinoiis     marked  longitudinally  upon  it.     By  this  plan, 

tiberefore^  those  six  candles  burned  for  twenty-four  hours,  a 

night  and  day,  without  fail,  before  the  sacred  relics  of  many 

of  God's  elect,  which  always  accompanied  him  wherever  he 

weiit. 


Moreover  the  king 


WBs  a  minute   investigator  of  the  truth  in  all  his  judg- 
,  as  in  all  other  things. 
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reUed  at  the  meetings  of  his 
earls  and  officers,  so  that 
hardly  one  of  them  admitted  the  justice  of  what  had  been 
decided  by  the  earls  and  prefects,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  pertinacious  and  obstinate  dissension,  all  desired  to 
have  the  judgment  of  the  lung,  and  both  sides  sought  at 
once^to  gratify  their  desire.  But  if  any  one  was  conscious 
of  injustice  on  his  side  in  the  suit,  though  by  law  and 
agreement  he  was  compelled,  however  reluctant,  to  eo  before 
the  king,  yet  with  his  own  good  will  he  never  would  consent 
to  go.  For  he  knew,  that  in  the  king's  presence  no  part 
of  his  wrong  would  be  hidden ;  and  no  wonder,  for  the  king 
was  a  most  acute  investigator  in  passing  sentence,  as  he  was 
in  all  other  things.  He  inquired  into  almost  all  the  j udgments 
which  were  given  in  his  own  absence,  throughout  all  his 
dominion,  whether  they  were  just  or  unjust.  If  he  perceived 
there  was  iniquity  in  those  judgments,  he  summoned  the 
'udges,  either  through  his  own  agency,  or  through  others  of 
[lis  faithful  servants,  and  asked  them  mildly,  why  they  had 
iudged  so  unjustly ;  whether  through  ignorance  or  malevo- 
lence ;  i.  e.,  whether  for  the  love  or  fear  of  any  one,  or  hatred 
of  others ;  or  also  for  the  desire  of  money-  At  length,  if  the 
judges  acknowledged  they  had  given  judgment  becanse  they 
knew  no  better,  he  discreetly  and  moderately  reproved  their 
inexperience  and  folly  in  such  terms  as  these  :  "  I  wonder 
truly  at  your  rashness  that,  whereas  by  God's  favour  and 
mine,  you  have  occupied  the  rank  and  office  of  the  wise, 
you  have  neglected  the  studies  and  labours  of  the  wise. 
Either,  therefore,  at  once  give  up  the  discharge  of  the  tem- 
poral duties  which  you  hold,  or  endeavour  more  zealously 
to  study  the  lessons  of  wisdom.  Such  are  my  commands. ' 
At  these  words  the  earls  and  prefects  would  tremble 
and  endeavour  to  turn  all  their  tnoughts  to  the  study  of 
justice,  so  that,  wonderful  to  say,  almost  all  his  earls,  pre- 
fects, and  officers,  though  unlearned  from  their  cradles,  were 
sedulously  bent  upon  acquiring  learning,  choosing  rather  la- 
boriously to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  a  new  discipline  than 
to  resign  their  functions ;  but  if  any  one  of  them  from  old 
a^e  or  slowness  of  talent  was  unable  to  make  progress  in 
liberal  studies,  he  commanded  his  son,  if  he  had  one,  or 
one  of  his  kinsmen,  or,  if  there  was  no  other  person  to  be 
had,  his  own  freedman  or  servant,  whom  he  had  some  time 
before  advanced  to  the  office  of  reading,  to  recite  Saxon 
books  before  him  night  and  day,  whenever  he  had  any  lei- 
sure, and  they  lamented  with  deep  sighs,  in  their  inmost 
hearts,  that  in  their  youth  they  had  never  attended  to  such 
studies ;  and  they  blessed  the  youns  men  of  our  days,  who 
happily  could  be  instructed  in  the  uberal  arts,  whilst  they 
execrated  their  own  lot,  that  they  had  not  learned  these 
thin^  in  their  youth,  and  now,  when  they  are  old,  though 
wishmg  to  learn  them,  they  are  unable.  But  this  skill  of 
young  and  old  in  acqiiirine  letters  we  have  explained  to  the 
Knowledge  of  the  aforesaid  king.* 

*  Atser'8  work  here  leavei  off  abruptly,  whicb  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because,  in  a  former  pasMge  of  his  work,  he  has  ihewn  by  his  mode  of 
speech,  that  he  waa  aUve  in  the  45tfa  year  of  King  Alfred's  life,  that  is  in 
893  [seep.  100].  ^    ,    ^, 

Here  therefore  we  lose  sight  of  Asser,  and  introduce  the  Annals  in  his 
place  to  make  the  6  columns  peifect.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Florence 
who  has  copied  Asser  almost  word  for  word,  has  only  a  general  likeness  of 
phraseology  to  the  Annals,  like  the  other  chroniclers. 
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He  inquired  into  almost  all  the  judgments 
wliich  were  given  in  his  own  absence,  throughout  all  his 
dominion,  whether  they  were  just  or  unjust.  If  he  perceived 
there  was  iniquity  in  those  judgments,  he  summoned  the 
judges,  either  through  his  own  agency,  or  through  others  of 
his  faithful  servants,  and  asked  Uiem  mildly,  why  they  had 
"fudged  so  unjustly  ;  whether  through  ignorance  or  malevo- 
ence  ;  i.  e.  whether  for  the  love  or  fear  of  any  one,  or  hatred 
of  others  ;  or  also  for  the  desire  of  money.  At  length,  if  the 
judges  acknowledged  they  had  given  judgment  because  thej 
knew  no  better,  he  discreetly  and  moderately  reproved  their 
inexperience  and  folly  in  such  terms  as  these  :  "  I  wonder 
truly  at  your  rashness,  that  whereas  by  God's  favour  and 
mine,  you  have  occupied  the  rank  and  office  of  the  wise, 
you  have  neglected  the  studies  and  labours  of  the  wise. 
£ither,  therefore,  at  once  eive  up  the  discharge  of  the  tem- 
poral duties  which  you  hold,  or  endeavour  more  zealously 
to  study  the  lessons  of  wisdom.  Such  are  my  commands. 
At  these  words  the  earls  and  prefects  would  tremble 
and  endeavour  to  turn  all  their  tnoughts  to  the  study  of 
justice,  so  that,  wonderful  to  say,  almost  all  his  earls,  pre- 
fects, and  officers,  though  unlearned  from  their  cradles,  were 
sedulously  bent  upon  acquiring  learning,  choosing  rather  lar- 
boriously  to  acomre  the  knowledge  of  a  new  discipline  than 
to  resign  their  mnctions  ;  but  if  any  one  of  them,  from  old 
age  or  slowness  of  talent  was  unable  to  make  progress  in 
liberal  studies,  he  commanded  his  son,  if  he  had  one,  or 
one  of  his  kinsmen,  or,  if  there  was  no  other  person  to  be 
had,  his  own  freedman  or  servant,  whom  he  had  some  time 
before  advanced  to  the  office  of  reading,  to  recite  Saxon 
books  before  him  night  and  day,  whenever  he  had  any  lei- 
sure :  but  the  old  men  lamented  with  deep  sighs, 
in  their  inmost 

hearts,  that  in  their  youth  they  had  never  attended  to  such 
studies  ;  and  they  blessed  the  young  men  of  our  days,  who 
happily  could  be  instructed  in  the  fiberal  arts,  whilst  they 
execrated  their  own  lot,  that  they  had  not  learned  these 
things  in  their  youth,  and  now,  when  they  are  old,  though 
wishing  to  learn  them,  they  are  unable. 


CHARTERS  IM  887.    No&e. 


Essays 


15 
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A.  888. 


Here  alderman  Beocca  cai^ 
ried  the  alms  of  the  West- 
Saxons  and  of  king  iElfred 

to  Rome. 
And  queen  ^thelswith,  who 
was  kmg  Alfred's  sister,  died 
on  the  way  to  Rome,  and 

her  hody  lies  at  Pavia. 

And    that    year    ^thelred 

archbishop    of    Canterbury, 

and  alderman  ^thelwold  died 

in  the  same  month. 


*  In  the  following  year  they 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  river 
lonna  [Yonnel,  not  without 
doing  much  damage  to  the 
country,  and  there  remained 
one  year. 


<St|a«(rl     888 


CHARTERS  XV  888.    None. 


*  Tbit   It    diiplaced.  In    Aiaer, 
Florence  and  Simeon,  for  the  take 
of  the  connection. 


^mnils 


In  the  same  year  died  queen 
Ethelsuuith. 

In  the   lapse   of  the   aame 

year  also,  archbishop  £thel- 

red    died,     and    Athelbald 

commander  in  Kent. 


Here  there  was  no  journey  to  Rome,  except  that  king 
Alfred  sent  two  couriers  with  letters. 


A.  890. 

Here  abbat  Beomhelm  car- 
ried the  alms  of  the  West- 
Saxons  and  of  king  .£lfred 
to  Rome. 

And  Godrum  the  Northern 
king  died,  whose  baptismal 
name  was  ^thelstan ;  lie  was 
king  Alfred's  godson,  and  he 
abode  in  East-Anglia,  and 
first  settled  that  country. 


And  that  same  year  the  army 
went  from  the  Seine  to  Sant- 
laudan  [St  Lo],  which  is  be- 
tween Brittany  and  France ; 
and  the  Bretons  fought 
against  them,  and  had  the 
victory,  and  drove  them  out 
into  a   river,  and  drowned 

many  of  them. 
This  year   Plegemuiid    was 
chosen  of  God  and  of  aU  the 
people  to  the  archbishopric 

of  Canterbury. 


A.  890. 

Died  Guthram  kins  of  the 
[Migana,  who  also  atms  bap- 
tism took  the  name  of  AtheU 
Stan.  He  was  the  first  who 
reigned  among  the  East- 
Aj^les  aiter  the  passion  of 
the  sainted  ting  Eadonund, 
and  he  divided  that  country, 
and  tilled,  and  first  inhabited 
it  He  died,  therefore,  in 
the  14th  year  after  he  receiv- 
ed baptism,  and  was  buried 
in  the  royal  viU  called  Head- 
leaga  [Ueadlet]  among  the 
East  Angles. 


After  one  yeax  abbat  Byni- 
helm  earned  to  Rome  the 
alms  for  the  people,  and 
principally  those  of  the  west- 
em    English  and   of    kiDf 

Alfred. 
Then  also  Guthrum,  king  of 
the  northern  English,  yi^ed 

his  breath  to  Orcus. 
He  had  taken  the  name  of 
Ethelstan,  as  he  came  out  of 
the  baptismal  laver,  from  his 
eodfatner,  king  Alfred,  and 
had  his  seat  among  the  East- 
Angles,  since  he  there  also 

had  held  the  first  station. 
In  the  same  year,  the  afore- 
said army  of  barbarians  re- 
moved from  the  river  Seine 
to  a  place  called  Sandlaudan 
[Saint  Lo],  situated  between 
the  Bretons  and  the  Franks ; 
but  the  Bretons  met  them  in 
arms,  and  obtained  the  vic- 
tory, and  followed  them  to 
the  windings  of  a  certain 
river,  and  there  not  a  few  of 
them  were  drowned  in  the 

waters. 


A.  891. 

Here  the  armj  went  east- 
ward ;  and  king  Eamulf, 
ivith  the  East-Franks  and 
Saxons  and  Bavarians,  fought 
against  that  part  wluch  was 
mounted  before  the  ships 
came  up,  and  routed  them. 
And  three  Scots  came  to  king 
Alfred  in  a  boat  without  any 
oars  from  Ireland,  whence 
they    had   stolen  way,  be- 


A.  891. 

3    The  great  army  of  pagans    One   year    afterwards,    the 
came  from  the  eastern  king-    bands  of  the  aforesaid  army 
dom  of  the  Franks  as  far  as    visited  the  eastern  parts  of 
Boulogne.  France;    king    Amulf   met 

thorn ;  a  fight  of  cavalrv  took 
place  before  the  fleets  arrived,  and  an  army  of  eastern  Franks 
came   up.    Saxons    and   Bavarians;    the    nagans    spread 

their  sans  to  flee. 

In    the    same    year,    three 
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l^mithtg^itt 


Simn 


888. 
I^Tnthe  following  year  they 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  river 
loaiia  [Yonne],  not  without 
dcing  much  damage  to  the 
eoantry,  and  there  remained 

one  year. 
1 3  The  nohle    chief,    named 
iBeocca,   carried  the  alma  of  khig  Alfred  and 
jSuons  to  Rome. 
I  In  the  same  year  the  king's 
nter  ^thelsuuith,  queen  of  Burhred   king  of 
dans,  died  and  was  huried  at  Ticinum. 
4  In  which  year,  also,  duke 
£thelwold    and     ^thelred 
archbishop  of  Dover  died  in 
the  same  month. 


7    But  in  the  foUowine  year 
12   In  the  year  of  our  Lord's 

incamaticn      888, 
7  They  entered  the  mouth  of 
a  river  called  the  lonna,  not  without  much  damage  to  the 
country,  and  there  dwelt  one  year. 


the  We8l>- 


the  Mer- 


13    Prince 

Beocca  carried  to  Rome  the 

alms  of  king  Elf  red. 


On  that  journey  died  Ethel- 

suith  the  kind's  sister,  and  she 

was  buned  in  Pavia. 


(1)  889. 
CHARTERS  n   889.        I.    Wzm- 
nxTs,    [bishop    of      Winchester] 
11,117.  i.  AJ.VSXD  king  of  Weasez, 


subscribed  also  by  **  Athelred 
subregulus  et  patricius  Merciorum," 
"jBthelHaed/  and  others.  II,  118. 
8.    A  third  charter  of   *'  JElfhsd 


dux,"  subscribed  also  by  several 
others,  II,  120,  and  bearing  no  date 
is  referred  to  871—889.  4.  Alvbbd 
king:    no  date.  II,  123. 


(6)  890. 
t  Ahbat  Bornhelm  carried  to 
Borne  the  alms  of  king  Alfred 
and  of  the  West-Saxons. 

9  The  Northman  king  Gutb- 
nm,  whom,  as  we  have  said 
before,  king  Alfred  received 
from  the  sacred  font  and 
gave  him  the  name  of  ^thel- 

stan,  died  this  vear. 

10  This  man  lived  with  his 
lollowers  in  East-Anglia,  and 
fint  inhabited  and  possessed 
Ihat  island  after  the  martyr- 
dom €i  St  Edmund  the  king. 

11  The  same  year  the  pagan 
array  so  often  spoken  of 
tearing  the  Seine,  went  to  a 
|ilaee  called  Santlaudan, 
ntuated  between  France  and 
Armorica.  Against  whom 
fought  the  Britons,  who, 
having  slain  some,  put  others 
to  fli^t,  and  drowned  others 
k  the  river,  remained  masters 

of  the  field. 
I  To  whom  succeeced,  in  the 
archbishopric,       Pleigmund 
who  was  excellently  instruct- 
ed in  literature. 


In   the  19th  year  of   king 


Alfred,  king  Godrun  the 
Dane,  who  was  son  of  king 
Alfred  and  reigned  in  East- 
Anglia,  was  removed  from 
this  world. 


CHARTERS  IK  890.    None. 

This  year  the  army  went  from 
the  Seine  to  Sanlaudan  which 
is  between  Bretagne  and 
France.  But  the  Bretons 
fought  with  them,  and  driv- 
ing them  into  a  certain  river, 
slew  many  of  them. 


Here  Flegmund  was  elected 
archbishop  by  God  and  all  the 
people. 


In    the    year    890,    abbat 

Beomhelm  carried  to  Rome 

the  cJms  of  king  Elfred  and 

of  the  West-Saxons. 

In  the  same  year  died  Guth- 
rum  king  of  the  Northum- 
brians. King  Elfred,  as  is 
read  above,  raised  him  from 
his  baptism,  and  called  him 
Ethelstan. 


In  this  year  the  aforesaid 
army  went  from  the  Seine  to 
Sanlaudan,  situated  between 
Bretagne  and  France :  but 
they  were  put  to  flight  by 
the  Bretons,  and  the  greater 
number  of  them  drowned  in 
the  nearest  river. 


(7)  891. 
13  The  army  of  paja;ans  above 
JBentkmed,  leaving  West 
Fnmce,  went  into  East 
Prance;  but,  before  their 
ihtps  could  come  to  them,  the 
emperor  Amulf,  with  the 
Eastern  Franks,  Old  Saxons 
and  Bavarians,  fought  against 
tLeIr  land  army  and  debated 
them. 


In  the  following  year,  the 
army  went  towards  the  east, 
and  king  Amulf  with  the 
French,  and  Saxons,  and 
Bavarians,  fought  against  the 
army,  and  drove  them  back. 


In  the  year  891, 
Heathured     undertook 
bishopric. 


the 


CHARTERS      in 
Alfbsd  'Anguit  a. 


891.         King 
II,  123. 
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cause  they  desired  for  the 
love  of  God  to  he  in  a  state 
of  pil&nrimage,  they  recked 
not  where.  The  hoat  in 
which  they  came  was  made 
of  two  hides  and  a  half,  and 
they  took  with  them  provi- 
sions sufficient  for  seven 
days ;  and  then  ahout  the 
seventh  day  they  came  on 
shore  in  Cornwall,  and  soon 
after  went  to  king  Alfred. 
Thus  they  were  named :  Duh- 
sbme,    and    Macheth,    and 

Maclinmum. 
And     Swifneh,      the     hest 
teacher    amonf    the    Scots, 


^wwis 


Ct^ttflierl      89i 


chosen  men  of  Hibernian 
race,  burning  with  piety,  leave  their  country:  they 
privately  form  a  boat  by  sewing  ox-hides;  they  pot 
mto  it  provisions  for  a  week;  they  sail  seven  days  and 
seven  nights,  and  arrive  on  the  shores  of  Cornwall :  here 
they  left  their  fleet,  which  had  been  guided,  not  by  the 
strength  of  their  arms,  but  by  the  power  of  Him  who 
rules  all  things,  and  set  out  for  the  court  of  king  Alfred, 
who  with  his  senate  rejoice  in  their  coming.  From 
thence  they  proceeded  to  Rome,  and,  as  is  cuslomaiy 
with  teachers  of  Christ,  they  essay  to  go  thence  to  Jeru- 
salem . . .  Their  names  were,  Dufslane 
the  first ;  Macbeathath,  the  second ;  Magilmumen,  the 
third,  flourishing  in  the  arts,  skilled  in  letters,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished masters  of  the 
Scots. 


(2)     A.892. 
1    Comets     appeared    after 
Easter,  and  about  the  time  of 
Rogations. 


A.  892. 

And  that  same  year,  after 
Easter,  about  Rogation  week 
or  before,  the  star  appeared 
which  in  Latin  is  called 
cometa;   some  men  say  in 

English  that  it  is  a  hairy  star,  because  a  long  radiance 
str^uns  from  it,  sometimes  on  the  one  side,  and  some- 
times on  each  side. 


Also  in  the  same  year,  after 
Easter,  a  comet  appeared, 
which  some  think  to  be  an 
omen  of  foul  times,  which 
have  already  past ;  but  it  is 
the  most  approved  Uieoiy  of 
philosophers,  that  they  ^nre- 
tell  future  things,  as  has  been 
tried  in  many  ways. 


A.  893. 

Here  in  this  year  the  great 
army,  about  which  we  for- 
merly spoke,  came  again 
from  the  eastern  kingdom 
westward  to  Boulogne,  and 
there  was  shipped ;  so  that 
they  came  over  in  one  pass- 
age, horses  and  all ;  and  they 
came    to    land    at  Limene- 

mouth  with  250  ships. 
This  port  is  in  the  eastern 
part  ol  Kent,  at  the  east  end- 
of  the  great  wood  which  we 
call  Andred ;  the  wood  ' 


(8)     A.  893. 
3  And  thence  with 
350  ships  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Limen,  and  there,  not 
far  from  the  river,  made  a 
strong    fortress    at  a  place 

called  Apuldran. 
5  The  river  Limin  runs  out  of 
the  great  wood,  called  And- 
readesweald,  which  wood 
covers  a  space  of  ground  in 
length  from  east  to  west  120 
miles  or  more,  and  in  breadth 
30   miles. 


One  year  after  the  barbarians 
fought  king  Amulf ,  they  so 
to  Boulogne,  and  there  bund 
a  fleet,  and  pass  oyer  into 

England. 
There  they  station  their  fle^ 
in  the  Limnean  port,  at  a 
place  called  Apoldre  [Apple- 
DoaB,  in  Kent,]  and  destroy 
an  ancient  castle,  because 
there  was  but  a  small  band 
of  rustics  within,  and  then 
they  make  their  winter  camp. 


IS  m 
length  from  east  to  west  120  miles  or  longei^nd  30  miles  broad :  the  river  of  which  we 
before  spoke  flows  out  of  the  weald.  On  this  river  they  towed  up  their  ships  as  far  as  the  wcsld 
four  miles  from  the  outward  harbour,  and  there  stormed  a  fortress:  within  the  fortress 
a  few  churlish  men  were  stationed,  and  it  was  in  part  only  constructed. 


Then  soon  after  that  Hasten 
with  eighty  ships  landed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
and  wrought  himself  a  fop- 
tress  at  Middleton  ,  and  the 
other  army  did  the  like  at 
Apuldre. 


6  That  same  year  Hasteng 
came  with  80  ships  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Thames 
and  made  for  himself  a  strong 
tower  at  Middeltun  [Milton] 
on  the  south  side  of  the 
Thames. 


In  the  course  of  this  year,  a 
large  fleet  belonging  to 
Hsesten  arrives  on  the  banb 
of  the  river  Thames,  sni 
found  a  citadel  on  the  coasu 
of   Kent,   at  a  place  called 

Middleton  [Miltom]  : 
They    encamped    there    tht 
whole  winter.     And  the  number  of  years,  from  the  glorious 
nativity  of  our  Saviour  was  900,  all  but  seven. 


A.     894. 

In  this  year,  that  was  about  a  twelve-month   after  these  had  wrought  the  fortress   ift 
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8M      Jlmut 

14  Three  Scotchmen,DuBblany 
M ahbethu,  Malmumin,  desir- 
iBg  to  lead  a  pilgrim's  life  for 
the  Lord,  taking  with  them 
prorinoii  for  one  week,  fled 
jfftTately  out  of  Ireland^  and 
vent  oa  board  a  boat  made  of 
nothing  bnt  two  hides  and  a 
half,  and  after  seven  days, 
arriTed  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner, without  sail  or  tackling, 
in  Cornwall,  and  afterwards 

vent  up    to  king  Alfred. 

15  In  the  same  year  died 
Svifneh  the  learned  teacher 

of  the  Scots. 


I^tntthtgl^ini 


Stmeoit 


(12)     892. 
In  the  same  year,  also,  the 
rtar  called  a  Comet,  was  seen 
about  the  time  of  Rogation. 


CHARTERS  in  892.  1.  King 
Ai.#KfiD,  subscribed  also  by  £ad- 
weard  filius  regit  and  others.  II, 
124.  2.  King  Alvabd  ;  sub- 
scribed also,  among  others,  by 
"  Athelwald  filius  regis."    II,  124. 


In  the  year  892 
Died  Wlfhere  bishop  of  York) 
in    the    39th    year    of    his 

archiepiscopacy. 


The  naval  and  equestrian 
army  of  the  pagans,  leaving 
East  Thames  went  to  Bononia 
and  croosin^  thence  with 
their  horses  in  250  ships  to 
Kent,  came  to  land  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Limen, 
which  flows  out  of  the  great 
wood  named  Andred.  They 
drew  their  vessels  up  into  the 
wood  four  miles  from  the 
riva'a  mouth,  and  there 
inhabited  by  a  few  couni 
another  fort  at  a  place  callt 


Afterwards  that  great  armv 
returned  into  England  with 
all  their  thines  in  250  ships 
to  the  fort  of  Limene ;  which 
port  is  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Kent  near  the  great  wood  of 
Andredeslaige,  which  con- 
tains 120  mues  in  length  and 
30  in  breadth.  Landing  from 
their  ships,  they  built  a 
castle  at  Awldre. 

destroyed  a  half-built  castle 
en,  and  built  for  themselves 
Apuitreo. 


In  the  year 


CHARTERS  IV  892.    None. 


And  not  long  after  the  pagan 
long  Hsaten  with  80  vessels 
entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  and  built  for  himself 
a  fortress  at  a  royal  vill  called 
Middeltun. 


In  the  meantime  Hasteng 
came  with  80  ships  to  the 
port  of  the  Thames,  and 
made  a  camp  at  Middletime 
[Milton]. 


894. 
The  pagans,  who  inhabited 


CHARTERS  IK  894.    None. 


2  In  the  year  894 
1  The  East  Saxons  and  Nor- 
thumbrians   gave    hostages^ 
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Strn  Climklt 


^tiill 


the  eastern  dutrict,tlie  Noftli- 

humbriant  and  the  East-Angles  had  given  oaths  to  king 
Alfred,  and  the  East-Angles  six  hostages;  and  neverthe- 
less, contrary  to  their  plighted  troth,  as  oft  as  the  other 
armies  went  out  with  all  their  force,  they  also  went  out, 
ei^er  with  them  or  on  their  own  part 
On  this  king  Alfred  fathered  together  his  forces, 
and  proceeded  untu  he  encamped  between  the  two  armies, 
as  near  as  he  could  for  the  wood  fastnesses  and  the  water 
fastnesses,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  reach  either  of 
them  in  case  they  should  seek  any  open  country. 
From  this  time  the  enemy  always  went  out  along  the 
weald  in  bands  and  troops,  bv  whichever  border  was  at 
tiie  time  without  forces  :  and  they  also  were  sought  out  by 
other  bands,  almost  every  day,  either  by  day  or  night, 
as  well  from  the  king's^orce  as  also  from  the  burgs. 
The  king  had  divided  his  forces  into  two,  so  .that  one 
half  was  constantly  at  home,  the  other  half  in  the  field  ; 
besides  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  the  burgs. 
The  army  did  not  come  out  of  their  stations  with  their 
whole  force  oftener  than  twice :  once  when  they  first 
came  to  land,  before  the  forces  were  assembled ;  a 
second  time  when  they  would  go  away  from  their  stations. 


7  Not  long  after  he  made 
another  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Thames,  at  a  place  called 

Beanfleot. 

0  The  beginning  of  the  reign 

of  king  Charles  the  boy  :  his 

knight  was  Hagsno. 

10  That  same  year  tne  city  of 
York  was  taken  by  the 
Normans;  but  bishop    Seba 

bv  God's  help  escaped. 

11  This  year  also,  A  If  red  king 


Then  had  they  taken  much 
booty,  and  would  at  that 
time  go  northward  over  the 
Thames  into  Essex  towards 
their  ships.  Thei(  the  king's 
forces  outrode  and  got  before 
them,  and  fought  against 
them  at  Famham,  and  put 
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After  the  Easter  of  that  year, 
the  army  which  had  come 
from  Gaul  leave  their  camp, 
and  trace  the  intricacies  of  a 
certain  immense  wood,  which 
is  called  Andredessuda,  and 
they  extended  as  far  as  the 

Western  Angles. 
Slowly    as    the^    p},    they 
ravage    the    adioining    pro- 
vinces, Hampshire  and  Berk- 

snire: 
These  things  were  told  to  the 
heir    Edward,    son   of  king 
Alfred,  who  had  been  exer- 
cising himself  in  the  southern 

parts  of  England. 
And  twice  in  the  vear  they 
counted  the  spoil  wnich  they 
had  obtained  oy  fraud,  in  the 
land  which  borders  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Thames. 
The  filthy  crew  which  were 
then  in  possession  of  the 
East  Angles,  suddenly  re- 
moved   to    a    place    called 

Bamfleet ; 
and  there  the  allied   band 
divided ;  some  of  them  re- 
mained, and  some  of  them 

went  beyond  ihe  aea. 
After   this    they    reach  the 
Western  Angles,  who  meet 
them  with  threatening  arms 
and  dense  array  at  Famham. 


ui«:ui  »  ..wuiiaui,  ouu  ^ui.     -•  -. .^  ^-* -.-^, ^^  ^^    and  deuse  amiy  at  ramHam. 

the  army  to  flight,  and  retook    of  the  West  Saxons  fought    jjj^    exvlL    freed    by    the 


the  booty;  and  they  fled 
over  the  Thames  where  there 
was  no  ford ;  then  uo  along 

the  Colne  into  an  island. 
Then  the  forces  there  beset 
them  about  so  long  as  they 
there  had  any  provisions: 
but  at  length  they  nad  stayed 
their  term  of  service,  and 
had  consumed  their  provi- 
sions ;  and  the  king  was  then 
on  his  wa^  thitherwards  with 
the  division    which    warred 

under  him. 
While  he  was  on  his  way 
thither,  and  the  other  force 
was  eone  homewards,  and 
the  Daitish-men  remained 
there  behind,  because  their 
kins  had  been  wounded  in 
the  oattle,  so  that  they  could 
not  carry  him  away,  then 
those  who  dwelt  among  the 
Northhumbrians  and  among 


against    the 
Fearnhame. 


Northmen  at 
He  cut  them  to 
pieces,  and  wounded  their 
king,  and  put  them  to  flight 
and  took  much  spoil  from 
them  and  they  were  compell- 
ed to  pass  beyond  the  river 
Thames  into  Essex ;  but 
many  of  them  perished  in  the 
Thames. 


arrival  of  the  prince,  like 
sheep  under  the  protectioD 
of  the  shepherd;  the  tyrant 
is  wounded,  and  his  troops 
are  driven  across  the  river 
Thames   into    the    northern 

countries. 
Meanwhile,   the  Danes  are 
held   besieged    in    Thomey 

isle. 

Earl  Ethered,  setting  out 
from  the  city  of  London,  lent 

his  aid  to  the  prince. 
The  barbarians  asked  peace 
and  a  treaty:  hostages  are 
given,  they  promise  by  oath 
to  leave  the  kingdom  of  die 
aforesaid  king;  their  words 
and    deeds    agree     together 

without  delay. 

Lastly,  they  set  out  for  the 

country  of  the  East-Angleg,   formerly    governed    by  the 

king  Saint  Edmund.    And  their  ships  fly  round  to  then 

from  the  Limnean  port  to  Meresige  *  a  place  in  Kent 
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and  Bwore  to  be  true  to  Yang 

Elfred  against  the  aforesaid 

pagans    who    had    already 

come  back  to  England. 


Northnmberland,     made    a 

solemn  peace  on  oath  with  king  Alfred :  as  also  did 
thoie  who  dwelt  in  East-Anglia,  giving  six  hostages. 
Bat  they  broke  the  treaty,  and,  as  often  as  the  armies  in 
Kent  left  their  castles  to  plunder,  thev  also  went  out  to 
plunder,  either  with  them,  or  alona,  wherever  they  could. 

When  this  was  known,  king 

Alfred,  taking  with  him  part  of  his  army,  and  leaving  the 
other  part  at  home,  as  was  his  wont,  and  placing  others 
for  sarrisons  in  the  castles  and  cities,  marched  hastily 
into  Kent,  where  he  laid  out  a  camp,  in  a  place  naturally 
'  very  stsong  because  it  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
witer,  high  rocks  and  overhanging  woods ;  so  that,  if  the 
demies  went  out  into  any  of  the  plains  to  plunder  or  fight, 
he  could  join  battle  with  them  without  delay. 
Bat  they,  now  on  foot,  now  on  horse-back,  plundering  in 
bends,  frequented  those  districts,  which  they  saw  were 
not  occupied  by  the  king's  troops.  But,  contrary  to 
their  expectation,  not  only  some  from  the  royal  forces, 
bat  also  from  the  cities,  attacked  them  almost  eveij 
day  and  night,  and  so  annoved  them,  that  they  all  left 
Kent  and  went  forth  together  from  their  quarters  to  plunder, 
for  they  had  ^one  out  together  to  plunder  whilst  they  Hrst 
began  to  live  m  those  places. 

1  But  afterwards  he  took  an 

oath  to  king  Alfred,  that  he 
would  hurt  him  in  nothing. 

But  the  king  ^ave  many  guts 

to  him  and  his  wife,  and  his 

children;  one  of  whom  the 

kmg  himself .  had  held    in 

baptbm,  and  the  great  duke 
Edred  the  other. 

But  Hasteng,  always  unfaith- 
ful, built  a  camp  at  Beam- 
Bat  this  time  they  took  a  fled, 
greater  and  more  plentiful 
booty,  and  determmed  to 
cross  the  river  Thames,  and 
enter  Essex,  and  so,  with 
their  booty,  to  meet  the 
naval  band,  which  they  had 
sent  beforehand.  But,  being 
overtaken  by  the  king's  army , 
they  fought  a  battle  with 
them  at  Feomham,  and 
hafing  lost  their  booty 
together  with  the  horses 
which  they  had  brought  with 
them  fixmi  foreign  parts,  they 
were,  all  put  to  flight,  and 
crosnng  tne  Thames  where 
there  was  no  ford,  the^  took 
refuge  in  an  island  situated 
within  the  stream  of  the 
river  Colne,  where  they  were 

SrSlSZ?  ifthfto.  fortheSr  going  home  eame  round.  .nd««th.r  «njr  wUered 
tr^^y  Aerefore^enthome..^d4g  Alfredh«tened«pvnth  A.oA«:  t-^ 
•my,  but  the  piigant  aeeing  th»t  their  lung  was  much  wounded,«icl  that  they  could  not  curry 
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the  East-Anelians  gathered 
some  hundrea  fhipsand  went 
about  south ;  and  some  forty 
ships  about  to  the  north,  and 
besieged  a  fortress  in  Devon- 
shire by  the  north  sea ;  and 
those  who  went  about  to  the 

south  besieged  Exeter. 
When  the  kinff  heard  that, 
then  turned  ne  westward 
towards  Exeter  with  all  his 
force,  except  a  very  strong 
body  of  the  people  eastward 


But  king  Alfred  heard  that  a 
laree  part  of  the  pagan  army, 
which  had  been  driven 
thence,  had  gone  by  sea  and 
sailed  to  Exeter;  wherefore 
he  led  with  him  his  army  of 
hone  and  foot-soldiers, 
and  fighting  sternly  against 
them,  defeated  them  there 
and  put  them  to  flight 
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In  the  course  of  the  aamft 
year,  Hasten  breaks  awaj 
with  his  band  from  Bamflee^ 
and  devastates  all  Mercia, 
untQ  they  arrive  at  the  end 
of  Britain. 


These  went  onwards  until 
they  went  to  London;  and 
then  with  the  townsmen,  and 
the  aid  which  came  to  them 
from    the  west,  they    went 

east  to  Beamfleet. 
Hsesten  was  then  come  there 
with  his  band  which  before 
sate  at  Middleton ;  and  the 

great  army  was   also  come 
lereto,  which    before    sate 
at   Apuldre    near   Limene- 

mouth. 
The  fortress  at  Beamfleet  had 
been  ere  tlus  constructed  by 
Hsesten,  and  he  was  at  that 
time  eone  out  to  plunder; 
and   the    great    army    wal 

uerein. 
Then  came  they  thereto,  and 
put  the  army  to  flight,  and 
stormed  the  fortress,  and 
took  all  that  was  within  it,  as 
well  the  nroperty,  as  the  wo- 
men, ana  the  children  also, 
and  brought  the  whole  to 
London ;  and  all  the  diips 
ihsy  either  broke  in  pieces 
or  burned,  or  brought  to  Lon- 
don or  to  Rochester;  and 
they  brought  the  wife  of 
Usesten  ana  his  two  sons  to 
the  king:  and  he  afterwards 
gave  them  up  to  him  again, 


Meanwhile,  bv  command  of 
king  Alfred,  Adhered  earl  of 
the  Mercians,  together  with 
the  citizens  of  London,  and 
other  prudent  warriors  with- 
out number,  came  to  Beam- 
fleot,  and  besieged  the  for- 
tress of  the  pagans,broke  into 
it,  and  gained  there  number- 
less spoils   in   gold,    silver, 

horses  and  garments. 
Among  which,  also,  the 
wife  ofHasteng  with  lus  two 
sons  were  led  to  London,  and 
brought  before  king  Alfred  ; 
whom  the  king  at  once 
ordered  to  be  given  up, 
because  her  sons  were,  one 
of  them  son  [ood-son]  of 
king    Alfred,    the   other  ef 

earl  Adhered. 

But,    when   Hasteng   again 

came  to  Beanfleat,  he  rebuilt 

there  the  castle  which  had 

been  broken  down. 


In  the  same  year  Danaasuday 
in  Beamfleote,  was  destroyed 
by  the  people,  and  they 
divide  the  treasure  among 
them* 


After    this,     Sigeferth*    ths 
pirate,  lands  from  his  fleet 
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4  But  a  messenger  came  to 
king  Alfred  saying,  "A 
hundred  shins  are  come  from 
Northumherland  and  East- 
Anglia,  and  are  besieging 
Exeter." 


Idin    wi£ti    them,    remained 

there. 
Bat  king  Alfred  had  not  yet 
completed  his  march  to 
attack  the  enemy,  when  lo, 
news  is  brought  that  the 
paganii  who  inhabited  North- 
unberland  and  East-Anglia  had  collected  together  240  ships,  that  some  of  them  in 
100  ships  had  sailed  round  the  south  coast  of  England,  and  the  others  in  40  ships 
Toand  the  north  coast:  that  the  one  party  had  besieged  Exeter,  the  others  a  fortress 
in  Devonshire  with  a  large  body  of  men.  When  the  king  heard  these  things,  he  was 
not  daunted  by  the  rashness  of  the  enemy,  but  became  furious  at  his  men  being 
beneged.  Without  delay,  he  recalled  all  his  cavalry,  and  marched  to  Exeter,  leaving, 
kowever,  a  small  body  of  men  to  finish  the  subjugation  of  the  enemy  he  was  following. 
These,  proceeding  to  London,  with  the  citizens  and  others  who  nad  come  to  help  them 
from  the  western  coast  of  England,  advance  to  Beanflot;  for  the^^  had  heard  that 
die  greatest  part  of  the  army,  which  had  settled  at  Apultreo,  had  gone  thither,  and 
that  king  Haesten  had  come  there  with  his  army  from  Milton  and  had  there  built 
a  fortress,  but  at  that  moment  they  were  gone  forth  to  plunder. 

For  the  same  king,  a  short  time  before,  had  made  peace  with  King  Alfred,  and  given 
several  hostages,  and  had  moreover  at  the  request  of  King  Alfred,  given  his  two 
sons  to  be  regenerated  in  the  laver  of  salvation  ;  one  of  them  was  taken  from  the  fountain 
by  Ring  Alfred  himself,  the  other  by  the  noble  duke  ^thered. 

But  Haesten,  going  to  Bean- 
flot, quickly  made  there  a 
fortress,  and  immediately 
plundered  the  lands  of 
iEthered   the   father  of    his 

chfldren. 
A  severe  battle  was  therefore 
fmight  with  the  pagans,  and 
the  Christians,  at  the  first 
shock,  put  them  to  flight, 
destroyed  their  works,  and 
seixing  on  all  they  could  find, 
can-ied  with  them  the  women 
and  children  to  London. 
Some  of  the  ships  they  broke 
to  pieces,  some  they  burnt, 
and  carried  the  rest  either  to 

LfCMidon  or  Rochester. 
They  also  took  the  wife  and 
two  sons  of  Haesten,  before 
be  came  back  to  Beanflot 
ham.  plundering,  and  these 
they  carried  to  kingiBlfred. 
But  he  did  them  no  harm, 
because  one  of  them,  as  we 
have  said  before,  was  his 
the  other  the 
'  duke  ^thered ; 
confirmed  the  peace 
between  them,  and  having 
received    host^es  not  only 

restored  the  wife  and  sons  of  but  he  gave  back  to  Hasteng 
Haesten,  at  their  father's  his  ^ife  and  sons,  because 
request,  but  also  gave  him  a        he  was  their  god-father. 


And  when  he  had  gone  out  to 
plunder  upon  the  king,  the 
king  broke  into  the  aforesaid 
camp,  and  there  took  his 
wife,  and  children,  and 
money,  and  booty,  and  ships ; 
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Tooti]  son,  1 
rooDj  son  of  < 
bat  be  confii 
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Then  he  went  to  Sceobjrrig, 
and  there  built  a  very  strong 
fortress,  and  was  joined  by 
the  army  which  had  settled 
at  Apuldran. 


because  one  of  them  was  his 
godson,  and  tbe  other  Ethe- 

red*s  the  alderman's. 
They  had  become  their  god- 
fathers before  Hsesten  came 
to    Beamfleet,    and   at  that 

time  Hsesten  had  delivered  to   him  hostages  and  taken 
oaths :  and  the  king  had  also  given  him  many  gifts ;  and 
80  likewise  when  he  gave  up  the  youths  and  the  woman. 
But  as  soon  as  they  came  to  beamfleet,  and  the  fortress 
was  constructed,  then  plundered  he  that  very  part  of  the 
king's  realm  which  was  in  die  keeping  of  iBthered  his 
compater;   and   again,    this 
second  time,  he  had  gone  out 
to    plunder   that  very  same 
district  when  his  fortress  was 

stormed. 
Now  the  king  with  his  forces 
had  turned  westward  towards 
Exeter,  as  I  said  before,  and 
the  army  had  beset  the 
burgh:  but  when  he 
arrived  there,  then  went  they 

to  their  ships. 
While  the  king  was  thus 
busied  with  the  army  there, 
in  the  west,  and  both  the 
other  armies  had  drawn  to- 
gether at  Shoebury  in  Essex, 
and  there  had  constructed  a 
fortress,  then  both  together 

went  up  along  the  Thames, 

and  a  great  addition  came  to 

them,  as  well  from  the  East- 

Anglians  as  from  the  North- 
humbrians. 

They  then  went  up  alons  the 

Thames  till  they  reached  the 

Severn;    then  up  along  the 
Severn. 

Then  Ethered  the  alderman, 

and  iEthelm  the   alderman, 

and    ^thelnoth    the    alder- 

nmn,  and  the  kingVthanes 

who  where  then  at  home  in 

the  fortified  places,  gathered 

forces  from  every  town  east 

of  the  Parret,  and  as  well  west 

as  east  of  Selwood,  and  also 

north   of   the    Thames,  and 

west  of  the  Severn,  and  also 

some    part    of    the   North- 
Welsh  people. 


And  moreover  a  great  multi- 
tude came  to  him  from  the 
East  Angles  and  Northum- 
brians ;  who  hastening  up- 
wards beyond  the  rivCT 
Thames,  went  plundering  to 
the  bank  of  the  river  Severn, 
and  there  at  Buttington 
built  a  strong  tower.  But  soon 
Adhered  earl  of  the  Mercians, 
with  the  earls  £lathelm  and 
Eathelmnoth,  and  also  with 
the  other  faithful  servants  of 
the  king,  laid  siege  to  the 
town  on  all  sides,  until  food 
failed  the  pagans,  so  that 
they  ate  the  flesh  of  their 
horses,  and,  at  last,  compelled 
by  hunger,  they  go  out  to 
battle  against  those  who  were 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the 

siege. 
Many  fell  there  on  both  sides, 
but,  with  God's  help,  the 
Christians  gained  the  victory, 
and  the  Danes  were  put  to 
flight  They  went  back  to 
EastrAnglia,  from  whence 
they  had  come. 
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in  Northumbria,  and  twice 

devastates    the    coast,   after 

which  he  returns  home. 

In  the  course  of  one  year 
•  also^  died  Guthfrid,  king  of 
the  Northumbrians,  on  the 
birth-day  of  Christ's  aposde, 
St  Bartholomew,  whose  body 
is  buried  at  York  in  the  high 
church. 


The  army,  which  was  then  in 
the  eastern  part  of  ^ 
country,  supplied  them  wiA 
reinforcements,  and  die 
Northumbrian,  in  the  same 

way. 
The  illustrious  duke  Ethelm, 
with  a  squadron  of  cavalry, 
and  duke  Ethelnoth,  with  an 
army  of  Western-Angles, 
followed  behind  them,  and 
Ethered,  earl  of  the  Mercians, 
pressed  after  them  with  great 

impetuosity. 
The  youth  of   both    people 
join  battle,  and  the  Angles  1 

obtain  the  victory. 
These  things  are  said  bj 
ancient  writers  to  hare  been 
done  at  Buttington,  and  the 
exertions  of  the  Danes  ap- 
peared futile;  they  agam 
ratify  peace,  give  hostam 
and  promise  to   leave    mat 

part  of  the  country. 
When  two  years  were  cooi- 
pleted,  from  the  time  that  aa 
immense  fleet  came  from 
Boulogne  to  Limnse  a  towa 
of  the  Angles,  duke  Ethd- 
noth  set  out  from  the  westera 
parts  of  the  Angles,  and  goes 
from  the  city  of  York  againit 
the  enemy,  who  devasUte  as 
small  tracts  of  land  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Merdaai, 
on  the  west  of  Stanford ;  i. 
E.  between  the  courses  cf 
the  river  Weolod  and  a  thick 

wood  called  Ceoftefne. 


When  they  had  all  drawn  to- 
gether, then   they   came  up 
with  the  army  at  Buttington 
on  the  bank  of  the  Severn,  and  there  beset  them  about,  on  either  side,  in  a  fastness. 
When  they  had  now  sat  there  many  weeks  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  king  was 
in  the  west  in   Devon,  against  the   fleet,  then   were  the  enemy  distressed  for  want  of 
food ;    and  having  eaten   a  great  part  of  their  horses,  the    others  being  starved  with 
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luge  Bom  of  money. 
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This  year  died  king  Guthred. 


Ifetnvhile  the  pagan  anny 
from  Beanflot,  as  we  have 
Kid,  being  routed  by  the 
Christians,  went  to  a  city  in 
Essex  called  Sceobyrig,  and 
bniit  there  for  themselves  a 

•trone  fortress. 
Many  of  the  pagans  from 
East-An^lia  and  Northmn- 
becland  haying  joined  them, 
ther  plundered  first  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  and  then  of 
&e  Severn.  Resenting  their 
attacks,  those  noble  leaders, 
i  £thered  ^thelm  ^thelnoth 
•sd  other  servants  of  the 
king,  whom  he  had  left  for 
ginrisona  in  the  fortresses, 
towns  and  cities,  not  only  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Perrot, 
but  also  on  the  western  side 
of  Selwood,  and  not  only  on 
the  southern  but  also  on  the 
northem  bank  of  the  river 
Thames,  collect  a  numerous 
vmy  against  the  enemy,  to 
^ch  also  was  added  an 
aoxiliary  force  of  Welshmen 
vho  Hved  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Severn. 


Whilst,  therefore,  the  king 
is  going  thither,  the  army, 
that  was  at  Awldre,  invaded 
Essex,  and  made  a  camp  at 
Scobrih. 


And    issuing    thence,    they 

went  as  far  as  Budingtune 

near  the  Severn,  and  there 

made  a  camp. 

From  which,  however,  they 

were    driven   out  by   force, 

and  fled   to  their  camp  in 

Essex. 

But  those  who  had  besieged 
Exeter,  hearing  of  the  king's 
coming,  fled  to  their  ships, 
and  stopped  out  at  sea,  plun- 
dering. 


yiien  these  were  assembled 

iato  one  body,  they  pursued  the  enemy,  and  overtaking  them  at  Buttington  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Severn,  laid  siege,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  to  the  fortress  in  which 
they  had  taken  refuge.  Several  weeks  passed  over ;  some  of  the  pagans  died  of  hunger, 
•ome  of  them,  when  they  had  eaten  their  horses,  burst  from  the  fortress  and  gave  battle 
to  those  who  were  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  but  when  many  thousands  of  the 
pagans  had  been  slain,and  all  the  others  were  put  to  flight,  the  Christians  obtained  the  victory, 
in  this  battle  the  noble  Ordeah,  and  many  of  the  king's  servants  were  slain. 
And  when  the  pagans  who  fled,  returning  to  East-Saxony,  had  come  to  their 
fortress  and  their  uiips,  winter  now  coming  on,  they  again  gather  a  large  army 
(nit  of  East-Anglia  and  Northumberland,  and  having  placed  their  wives;  their 
money    and    ships    in     East-Anglia,    and    left    their   fortresses,    the^    march '  without 

A  fourth  army  came  that  same  year  from  Northumberland 
as  far  as  Leicester ;  but  were  there  besieged,  and  afflicted 
by  so  sore  a  famine,  that  they  ate  even  their  horses.^ 
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hunger,   then  went  they  out  against  the  men  wh*  were  encamped  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  river,  and  fought  aeainst  them  :  and  the  Christians  had  the  victory. 
And   Ordheh    a  king's-thane     was    there    stain,    and    also   many    other    king'a-thanea 
were  slain ;    and  of   the  Danish-men  there  was  very  great  slaughter  made ;    and  that 
part  which  got  away  thence  was  saved  hy  flight. 

When  they  had  come  into  Essex  to  their  fortress  and  to  their  ships,  then  the  sorviron 
again  gathered  a  great  armv  from  among  the  East-Angles  and  the  North-humbriana 
before  winter,  and  committed  their  wives  and  their  ships  and  their  wealth  to  the  East- 
Angles,  and  went  at  one  stretch,  day  and  night,  until  they  arrived  at  a  western  dty 
in  nirral,  which  is  caUed  Legarceaster. 

Then  were  the  forces  miable  to  come  up  with  them  before  they  were  within  the  fortress: 
nevertheless  they  beset  the  fortress  about  for  some  two  days,  and  took  all  the  catde 
that  was  there-without,  and  slew  the  men  whom  they  were  able  to  overtake  with- 
out the  fortress,  and  burned  all  the  com,  and  with  their  horses  ate  it  in  every  evening. 
And  this  war~Bbout  a  twelvemonth  after  they  first  came  hither  over  sea. 

The  aforesaid  army  of  pagans 

wintered  in  the  island  which 
is  called  Mervey. 

A.  895.  "  A.  895. 

And  then  soon  after  that,  in 

this    year,    the    army    from    Wirral    went   among    the    North- Welsh,    for    tbey    were 

unable  to  stay   there :    this   was   because  they  had  been  deprived  both  of  the   catde 

and  of  the  corn  which  they  had  plundered. 

When  they  had  turned  again  out  of  North- Wales  with  the  booty  which  they  had  there 

taken,  then    went    they    over    North-humbria-land     and     East-Anelia,    in    such    wise 

that   the  forces  could  not   overtake   them  before    they    came  to  tne  eastern  parts  d 

the  land  of  Essex,  to  an  island  that  is  out  on  the  sea,  which  is  called  Mersey. 

And  as  the  army  which  had  beset  Exeter  again  turned  homewards,  then  spoiled  tbey  the 

South-Saxons  near  Chichester;    and  the  townsmen  put  them  to  flight,  and  slew  many 

hundreds  of  them,  and  took  some  of  their  ships.    Then  that  same  year,  bofore  winter,  the 

Danish-men  who  had  sat  down   in   Mersey,  towed  their  ships   up  the   Thames,  and 

thence  up  the  Lea.    This  was  about  two  years  after  they  had  come  hither  over  sea. 

A.  896.  CHARTERS  XV  8M.    None. 

In  that  same  year  the  fore- 
mentioned  army  constructed  a  fortress  on  the  Lea,  twenty  miles  above  London,  After 
this,  in  summer,  a  great  body  of  the  townsmen,  and  also  of  other  people,  went  onwards 
until  they  arrived  at  the  Danish  fortress;  and  there  they  were  put  to  flight,  and 
some  four  king's-thanes  were  slain.  Then  after  this  during  harvest,  the  king  encamped 
near  to  the  town,  while  the  people  reaped  their  com,  so  that  the  Danish-men  might 
not  deprive  them  of  the  crop.  Then  on  a  certain  day  the  king  rode  up  along  the  river, 
and  observed  where  the  river  might  be  obstmcted,*so  that  they  would  be  unable  to  bring 
out  their  ships.  And  they  men  did  thus:  they  constructed  two  fortresses,  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  river.  When  they  had  already  begun  the  work,  and  had  encamped 
there-beside,  then  perceived  the  army  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  bring  out  their 
ships.  They  then  abandoned  them,  and  went  across  the  country  till  they  arrived  st 
Cwatbridge  by  the  Severn  ;  and  diere  they  constmcted  a  fortress.  Then  the  forc» 
rode  westwards  after  the  army :  and  the  men  of  London  took  possession  of  the 
ships ;  and  all  which  they  could  not  bring  away  they  broke  up  and  those  which 
there'  were  '  stalworth '  they  brought  to  London :  moreover  the  Danish-men  had 
committed  their  wives  to  the  keepmg  of  the  East-Angles  before  they  went  out  from 
their  fortress.  Then  sat  they  down  for  the  winter  at  Cwatbridge.  This  was  about 
three  years  after  they  had  come  hither  over  sea  to  Limene-mouth. 

A.  897. 

After  this,  in  the  summer  of  Hasteng,  with  the  armies  that    charters    ik     t»7.       Dskt 

this  year,  the  army  broke  up,  adhered  to  him,  in  the  3rd    Etheiwolf.    il.  ii7. 

some  for  East-Anglia,  some  year  after  they  came  to  the 

for  North-humbria ,  and  they  mouth  of  the  river  Thames 

who  were  moneyless  procured  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
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intennissioii  and  enter  the  city  of  Legions,  called  in  Saxon  Legeceastre,  at  that 
tbne  deserted,  before  the  army  of  iBlfred  and  the  underking  iBthered,  who 
were  following,  could  overtake  them.  Some  of  them,  however,  they  took  and  put 
tn  death,  re-taking  all  the  sheep  and  oxen  which  they  had  gained  by  plunder:  they 
then  besieged  the  city  two  days,  and  gave  some  of  the  stanoung  com  to  their  horses, 
buniing  the  rest.  AU  this  was  done  after  the  revolution  of  one  year  from  the 
time  when  they  had  left  the  coasts  of  Gaul,  and  entered  the  mouth  of  the   Limene. 


895. 


In  the  23rd  year  of  king 
Alfred,  the  Danes,  who  were 
in  Leicester,  went  round 
through  North  Wales  and 
Northumberland  to  Mersey, 
an  island  in  Essex. 


CHARTERS  iv  899.  King 
Alfkbd,  subscribed  also  by  Pleg* 
mand  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Ethelbald  of  York,nlne{other  bishops, 
"  Grimbaldus  saeerdos,"  **  Johannes 
abbas/'  "  Eadredus  comes,**  '*  Ethel- 
redus  Gainorum  dux,'*  *'  ^Iswyths 
regina"  and  "  ^thekedus  dux 
Merciorum/'  II,  125. 


And,  because  they  did  not 


The  before-named    army  of 

the  pagans,  not  having  the 

means     of    subsistence — for 

the     Qiristians    had    taken 

every    thing    from     them — 

enter  the  land  of  the  South- 
ern firitonsy  and  devastating 

it  far  and  wide,  carry  off  with  them  a  very  great  booty. 

dare  to   return    through    Mercia  for  fear    of   the    Mercians,   they   went    first  through 

Northumberland,     then     through     the     Mediterranean     Angles,     and     having     taken 

their  wives   and   ships  in    EastrAnglia,   entered  an   island  called  Meresig   situated  on 

the  sea-coast  in  the  eastern  part  of  East-Saxony. 

Afterwards,  roused  by  the  But  the  army  that  had  be- 
sieged Exeter,  was  caught 
plundering  near  Ciceastre, 
where  they  lost  many  of  their 
men,  and  lost  some  of  their 
ships. 


sufferings  of  his  men  afore- 
said, he  [Alfred]  reached 
Exeter,  &  the  pagans  terrified 
at  his  coming,  fled  to  their 
ships,  and  so  returning  to 
their  seats,  near  the  city  which 
is  called  in  English  Cissaceas- 
tre,  in  the  province  of  the 
Sottth-Saxuns,   they  carried   off  booty. 


The  aforesaid  army  which 
besieged  Exancestre,  ravaged 
every  thing  round  Cissaces- 
tre.  But  not  long  after  they 
were  put  to  the  rout  by  those 
who  were  in  the  city,  many 
of  them  were  slain,  and  many 
of  their  ships  were  taken. 


But  being  routed  by  the   inhabitants  of  that 


dty,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  wounded  or  slain,  and  many  of  their  ships  taken 


2  896. 
1  In  the  same  year  they  drew 
their  ahips  up  the  river 
Thames,  and  aifterwards  up 
the  river  Licea,  and  began 
to  build  for  themselves  a  for- 
tress near  the  river,  20  miles 

from  London. 
In  the  summer-time,  a  great 
part  of  the  citixens  of  Lon- 
don, and  many  from  the 
neighbouring  places,  endea- 
vour to  destroy  the  fortress 
which  the  pagans  had  made 
for  themselves,  but  their  re- 
sistance was  so  great,  that 
the    Christiana 


In  the  following  year,  the  army  that  was  on  the  river  Lee, 
made  a  camp  near  that  same  river,  20  miles  from  London. 
1  And  afterwards,  in  the  winter,'they  drew  their  ships  up  the 
Thames  into  the  river  Luye  [Lea]. 

But  the  Londoners  came  to  that  camp,  and  fighting  with 
the  Danes,  slew  4  of  their  leaders,  and  Almightv  God 
at  a  timely  moment  gave  the  victory  to  his  true  followers. 
When  the  Danes  h^  fled  into  their  camp,  the  king 
caused  the  water  of  the  Lea  to  beldivided  into  three  arms, 
that  they  might  not  be  able  to  convey  back  their  ships  on 
it  The  Danes,  perceiving  this,  left  their  ships,  and  went  as 
far  as  Quadruge  near  the  Severn,  and  there  made  a  camp,  and 
wintered  on  the  spot :  having  sent  their  wives  for  safety  into 
East-Anglia.  The  king  with  his  army  pursued  them. 
But  the  Londoners  carried  to  London  some  of  their  ships 
which  they  had  left,  and  burnt  the  rest. 


are   put    to 
flight  and  four  of  kmg  Al- 

fr^'s  officers  are  slain.  But  the  king  himself,  in  the  autumn,  measured  out  his  camp  not  far 
from  the  city,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pagans  from  carrying  off  the  crops  of  the  provincials. 
But  one  day  as  the  king  was  riding  along  the  river's  bank,  he  considered  where  he  could 
find  a  favorable  place  for  blockmg  up  the  river,  that  the  Danes  mifht  not  be  able 
to  extricate  their  ships ;  and  without  delay,  he  ordered  his  men  to  begin  making  a 
barrier  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  When  the  pagans  perceived  this,  they  aeain  committed 
their  wives  to  the  care  of  the  East-Anglians,  and  leaving  their  snips,  went  on 
foot  a  rapid  march  to  a  place  called  Quatbricg,  and  having  built  for  themselves  a  fortress, 
they  passed  the  >  winter  there.  Meanwhile  the  Londoners  carried  some  of  their  ships  to 
London  and  broke  up  the  rest. 

"  8971^  ' 
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Limen,  crossed  the  sea  with- 
out pain  and  without  honour, 
but,  naving  lost  many  of  his 
companions ,  he  put  in  at  the 
mouth  of  die  nver  Seine. 


themselves  ships  there,  and 
went  southwards  over  sea  to 
the  Seine.  Thanks  be  to  God 
the  army  had  not  utterly 
broken  down  the  Enelish 
nation  ;  but  during  the  &ree 
years  was  it  much  more  broken  down  by  the  mortality  which  broke  out  among 
cattle  and  amonf  men,  and  most  of  all  by  this,  that  many  of  the  most  eminent 
king*s-thanes  in  the  land  died  during  the  three  years:  some  of  whom  were,  Swithulf 
bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Ceolmund  alderman  of  Kent,  and  Beorhttdf  alderman  of 
Essex,  and  Wulfred  alderman  of  Hamtunshire,  and  Ealheard  bishop  of  Dorchester, 
and  Eadulf  the  kingVthane  in  Sussex,  and  Beomwulf  the  <wic-reeve'  at  Winchester, 
and  Ecgulf  tli^  king's  horse-thane,  and  many  also  besides  these,  though  I  have  named  the 
most  famous.  \  That  same  year  the  armies  from  among  the  East-Anglians  and  from  among 
the  North-humorians  harassed  the  land  of  the  West-Saxons,  chiefly  on  the  south  coast,  by  pre> 
datory  bands ;  most  of  all  by  their  '  aescs,'  which  they  had  built  many  years  l>efore. 
Then  king  Alfred  commanded  long  ships  to  be  built  to  oppose  the  sescs;  they  were 
full-nigh  twice  as  long  as  the  others ;  some  had  sixty  oars,  and  some  had  more :  they 
were  both  swifter  and  steadier,  and  also  higher  than  the  others.  They  were  shapen 
neither  like  the  Frisian  nor  the  Danish,  but  so  as  it  seemed  to  him  that  tney 
would  be  most  efficient.  Then  some  time  in  the  same  year,  there  came  six  ships  to 
Wight,  and  there  did  much  harm,  as  well  as  in  Devon,  and  elsewhere  along  the  aea- 
coast.  Then  the  king  commanded  nine  of  the  new  ships  to  go  thither,  and  they 
obstructed  their  passage  from  the  port  towards  the  outer  sea.  Then  went  they 
with  three  of  their  ships  out  against  them ;  and  three  lay  in  the  upper  part  of  the  port 
in  the  dry ;  the  men  were  gone  from  them  ashore.  Then  took  tney  two  of  the 
three  ships  at  the  outer  part  of  the  port,  and  killed  the  men,  and  the  other  ship 
escaped ;  in  that  also  the  men  were  killed  except  five :  they  got  away  because  the 
other  ships  were  aground  They  also  were  aground  very  disadvantageously :  three  lay 
aground  on  that  side  of  the  deep  on  which  the  Danish  ships  were  aground,  and  aU 
the  rest  upon  the  other  side,  so  that  no  cne  of  them  could  get  to  the  others.  But  when 
the  water  had  ebbed  many  furlongs  from  the  ships,  then  the  Danish-men  went  from 
their  three  ships  to  the  other  three  which  were  left  by  the  tide  on  their  side,  and  then 
thev  there  fought  against  them.  Inhere  was  slain  Lucumon  the  king's  reeve, 
and  Wulf heard  the  Frisian,  and  JEhhe  the  Frisian,  and  ^thelhere  the  Frisian,  and 
^thelferth  the  king's  geneat,  and  of  all  the  men,  Frisians  and  Enelish,  seventy-two; 
and  of  the  Danish-men  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Then,  however,  Sie  flood-tide  came 
to  the  Danish  ships  before  the  Christians  could  shove  theirs  off,  and  they  therefore  rowed 
them  out :  nevertheless,  they  were  damaged  to  such  a  degree  that  they  could  not  row 
round  the  Sussex  land;  and  there  the  sea  cast  two  of  them  on  shore,  and  the  men 
were  led  to  the  king  at  Winchester ;  and  he  commanded  them  to  be  there 
hanged  :  and  the  men  who  were  in  the  single  ship  came  to  East-Anglia,  sorely  wounded, 
lliat  same  summer  no  less  than  twenty  ships,  with  their  crews,  wholly  perished  upon  the 
south  coast.  That  same  year  died  Wulfiic,  the  king's  horse-thane ;  he  was  also  *  Weallh-reeve.' 


A.  898. 

In  this  year  died  iEthelm, 
alderman  of  Wiltshire,  nine 
days  before  midsummer 
[June  15] :  and  this  year 
died  Heahstan,  who  was 
bishop  of  London. 

CHARTERS  »  898.  1.  King 
Alfred,  lubicribed  also  "  Ead- 
weard  rex  hanc  regit  donatioacm 
Btabilito"  and  by  othen.    II,  128. 


An.  898. 
emperor    Arnulf 


Meanwhile,  after  four  years 
from  the  time  that  the  above- 
named  king  died,  there  was 
a  great  discord  among  the 
English,  because  the  fool 
bands  of  the  Danes  still  re- 
mained throughout  North- 
umbenand. 


The   emperor    Arnulf   died, 
and  Louis  his  son  was  raised 

to  be  kine. 
In  the  same  year  RoUo  with 
his  army  besieged  the  city 
of  Chartres,  but  the  bishop 
of  that  same  city,  named 
Walthelm,  a  most  religious 
roan,  called  Richard  duke  of  Burgundy  and  Ebal  count  of 
Poictiers  to  his  help,  and  bearing  ^in  his  hands  the  shift 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  he  drove  back  duke  RoUo  by 
the  divine  will,  and  freed  the  dty. 


A.  899.  129.      2.   Another   of    Wbephith, 

CHARTERS  iir  899.        1.     Wk»-     ^**hont  a  date,  is  at  II,  131.        3. 
*»ITH,  biahop  of   Wincheiter,  II,     ^  tWrd,of  King  Alvksd,  and  lub- 


■cribed  "SignunLCdvanUfilii  regit,* 
at  II.  180,  has  no  date,  bat  mul 
belong  to  tome  year  aboat  this  tiSM. 
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In  the  sammer-time ;  the 
trmy  of  the  pagans,  which 
had  wintered  at  Quathricge, 
went  partly  to  East-Anglia, 

dj  to  Northumherland, 
e  of  them  remained  there 
Vat  others,  getting  possession 
of  some  ships,  went  to  the 
lirer  Seine  before-mentioned. 
O  with  what  frequent  vexa- 
tions, with  how  severe  suffer- 
ings, in  what  a  dreadful  and 
lamentable  manner,  was  all 
England  annoyed,  not  only 
by  the  Danes,  who  had  then 
occupied  the  parts  of  Eng- 
land, but  also  by  those  chu- 
dren  of  Satan.  But  it  suf- 
fered much  more,  for  three 
years,  bv  a  murrain  among 
the  cattle,  and  the  death  of 
noUe  men,  who  about  that 
time  departed  this  life. 
Among  whom  was  Suithulf 
prelate  of  the  church  of 
Rochester,  Ealheard  bishop 
of  Dorchester,  Ceolmund 
duke  of  Kent,  Beorhtulf 
dnke  of  Essex,  Eadulf  the 
king's  officer  in  Sussex, 
Beomuif  nrovost  of  Winches- 
ter, Ecgulf  the  king's  strator, 
and  many  others,  but  these 
were  the  most  noble. 

In  Uie  same  year,  the  army 
of  the  pagans,  settled  in  Cast- 
Anglia  and  Northumberland, 
canying  off  boo^  along  the 
■ea-coasts,  severely  harassed 
the  laud  of  the  West-Saxons, 
mostly  in  long  and  swift  gal- 
leys, which  themselves  had 
miade  some  years  before.  To 
oppose  these  other  ships  were 
made  by  Alfred's  orders, 
twice  as  lone,  higher,  swifter 
and  less  shaky,  so  as  to  beat 
the  above-named  sliips  of  the 
in  strength, 


|)ltttt9(til01l 


Shstra 


Thus,  during  the  three  years 

aforesaid,  namely  from  the  time  that  the  Danes  had 
entered  the  port  of  Limene,  these  did  much  harm  to  the 
English,  but  themselves  suffered  much  greater  harm. 
But  in  the  4th  year,  the  army  was  divided :  some  went  into 
Northumberland,  some  into  East-Anglia,  and  others 
crossing  the  sea,  entered  the  Seine. 

But  afterwards,  some  ships  of  the  Danes  came  near  the 
shores  of  Wessex,  and  making  frequent  invasions,  at 
one  time  plundenng,  and  at  another  fighting,  they  did  no 
small  damage  to  the  provincials  of  Wessex. 
Of  the  many  fights  tnat  then  took  place,  I  will  relate  ^one, 
as  having  been  attended  with  an  unusual  issue. 
King  Alfred  caused  some  long  ships,  of  40  oars  or  more, 
to  be  ffot  ready  against  the  aforesaid  ships  of  the  Danes. 
And  whilst  six  of  the  Danish  ships  were  lying  somewhere 
on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  they  were  surprised  by  nine 
of  the  king's  ships.  The  Danes  seeing  this,  moved 
against  them  with  turee  only  of  their  ships,  for  the  other 
three  were  stranded  and  could  not  move  oecause  the  tide 
was  out.  Six  ships,  therefore,  of  the  English  fought  against 
three  of  the  Danes:  whilst  the  other  three  went  against 
the  throe  Danish  ships  that  were  stranded.  The  three 
Danish  ships  fought  long  and  desperately  against  the  six ; 
but  numbers  at  last  prevailed,  and  two  of  the  Danes  were 
taken  ;  the  third  fled,  after  all  her  crew  had  been  killed 
except  five.  This  being  done,  when  the  English  wished  to 
return  to  their  companions  which  were  near  the  Danish 
ships  on  the  opposite  8hore,they  were  stranded ;  and  the  Danes 
seemg  this,  left  their  own  ships  and  fought  against  the 
English  who  were  in  the  three  ships.  Then  might  you  have 
seen  the  English  people  of  the  six  ships  looking  at  tlie 
battle,  and  unable  to  bear  them  help,  beating  their 
breasts  with  their  hands,  and  tearing  their  hair  with  their 
nails.*  The  English  fought  manfully,  and  the  Danes 
bravely  attacked  them.  For^  two  Eaglishmen  were 
slain,  and  120  of  the  Danes,  but  the  Danes  slew  Luche- 
man  the  commander  of  the  king's  fleet  who  pressed  upon 
them  too  boldly;  on  which  account  the  English 
gave  way  a  little,  and  the  Danes  almost  seemed  to  be 
victorious.  But,  lo  !  the  tide  came  up,  and  floated  the 
vessels  :  the  Danes  got  out  to  sea,  and  the  9  English  ships  were 
too  late  to  overtake  them.  But  a  foul  wind  assailed  the 
victorious  Danes  and  cast  two  of  their  ships  on  shore : 
the  crews  were  taken,  brought  before  the  king,  and  hanged 
at  Winchester:  but  those  who  were  in  the  third  ship, 
landed,  much  crippled,  in  East-Anglia. 
In  that  same  year,  20  ships  with  their  crews  were  cast 
away    round    the    northern  coasts. 


enemy   in  strength.     When 

these  were  sent  out  to  sea,  the  kine  ordered  them  to  take  alive  all  they  could,  and  to  slay  the 
rest.  Wherefore  it  came  to  pass  £at  20  ships  of  Danish  pirates  were  taken  alive  in  that  same 
year ;  of  whom  some  were  slain,  some  brought  alive  to  the  king,  and  hanged  on  the  gallows. 


898. 
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In  the  year  899 
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dam  CI)r0tkU 

A.  900. 
A.  901. 

This  year  died  Alfred,  son 
of  i£thulf,  six  days  before 
AU-Hallowmass  [Oct.  26]. 
He  was  king  over  the  whole 
English  nation,  except  that 
part  which  was  unaer  the 
dominion  of  the  Danes ;  and 
he  held  the  kingdom  one 
year  and  a  half  less  than 
thirty  years.  And  then 
Edward  his  son  succeeded  to 
the  kingdom. 

Jbtmt 

900. 

Heahstan  bishop  of  London 
died ;  to  whom  succeeded 
Theodred.  Eardulf  bishop 
of  Lindisfame  died,  to  whom 
succeed  the  religious   Cuth- 

ard. 
901. 

That  famous,  warlike,  victo- 
rious [king]  ;  the  zealous 
protector  of  widows,  pupils, 
orphans,  and  poor;  skilled 
in  the  Saxon  poets ;  dear  to 
his  own  race,  affable  and 
liberal  to  all;  endued  with 
prudence,  fortitude,  justice, 
and  temperance;  most  pa- 
tient under  the  infirmity, 
which  he  daily  suffered;  a 
most  discreet  inquisitor  in 
executing  justice ;  vigilant 
and  devoted  in  the  service 
of  God ;  Alfred  king  of  the 
Angul-Saxons,  son  of  the 
pious  king  Atheluulf ;  having 
reignc^d  29  vears  and  6 
months,  died,  in  the  4th  In- 
diction,  on  Wednesday  the 
6th  before  the  calends  of  No- 
vember, [Oct.  27],  and  was 
buried  at  Winchester  in  the 
New  Minster,  where  with 
the  just  he  awaits  a  glorious 
resurrection. 


A.  900. 

Alfred,  truly  so  called,  a  man 
most  strenuous  in  all  things 
in  battle,  and  the  noble  king 
of  the  West-Saxons,  but  pru- 
dent and  religious  and  most 
wise,  this  year,  to  the  great 
sorrow  of  all  his  people,  went 
the  way  of  all  flesh,  on  the 
7th  before  the  calends  of 
November  [Oct.  26]  in  the 
29  and  half  'th  year  of  his 
reign :  in  the  51st  year  of  his 
age,  Indiction  6.  He  was 
buried  becomingly  and  with 
kingly  honour  in  the  royal 
ctty  of  Winchester,  in  the 
church  of  St  Peter  prince  of 
the  apostles.  His  tomb  also 
is  stul  extant,  made  of  the 
most  precious  porphyry 
marble. 


CHARTERS  IK  900.    None. 


*  Some  of  the  MSS.  of  Aiser  re- 
cord, in  a  note  written  by  &  later 
hand,  that  king  Alfred  died  on  the 
26th  of  October,  a.  o.  900,  in  the  thir- 
tieth of  his  reign  "The  different 
datet  assigned  to  the  death  of  Al- 
fred," says  Sir  Francis  Palgrave, 
"  afford  a  singular  proof  of  the  un- 
certainty arising  from  various  modes 
of  computation.  The  Saxon  Croni- 
cle  and  Florence  of  Worcester  agree 
in  placing  the  event  in  901.  The 
first  •  six  nights  before  All  Sainte  ; ' 
the  last,  with  more  precision, '  Indic- 

tione  quarta.  et  Feria  quarU,  5  Cal.  Nov.'    Simeon  of  Durham,  in  899, 

snd  •>''  S'xon  Chronicle,  In  another  passage,  In  900.     The  concurrents 

of    Florence  of   WorctfRter  s«?cra  to  afford    the  greatest  certainty,  and 

the  date  of  901  has  therefore  been  preferred."  . 


CHARTERS  IV  901.        1.    Ethkl- 
Bxo  duke  of  Mercla,  II,  136.        S. 

Anonymous,  II,  133. 
The  first  of  these,  if  given  after  Oct. 
26,  when  king  Alfired  died,  belongs  to 
the  reign  of  his  son  Edward  the  Elder. 
The  latter  ftimishes  no  clue  to  its 
exact  date.  Three  other  Charters, 
found  at  II,  135,  138,  140,  141,  bear 
the  date  of  901,  and  the  name  of  Ed- 
ward :  they  were  consequently  given 
after  Oct.  25,  901. 

$1l1ltiS(|]^0B 

King  Alfred,  having  reigned 
28  years  and  half  over  all 
England,  except  those  parts 
which  were  subject  to  the 
Danes,  felt  the  sting  of  death. 
Of  his  toilsome  rule,  and 
irremediable  afflictions,  we 
have  thought  it  right  to 
speak  in  versification : 

Innate  nobility  hath  given  thee  honour. 

Brave  Alfred  ;  and  thy  honour  hath  brought  toil, 

Thy  toil  hath  given  thee  lasting  reputation. 

Jov  mixed  with  grief  was  thine,  hope  blent  with  fear. 

When  victor,  thou  didst  fear  to  fight  o*  the  morrow  ; 

Beaten,  wast  ready  for  tomorrow's  fight, 

Thy  robes  dropp'd  sweat,  thy  sword  dropp'd  blood,  and  shewed. 

How  heavv  task  it  was  to  be  a  king. 

Through  all  earth's  climes  none  but  thyself  e'er  lived, 

With  power  to  breathe '  neath  such  calamities. 

Defeat  ne'er  struck  the  sword  from  his  hand's  grasp, 

Nor  could  the  sword  cut  short  his  thread  of  life. 

But  now  his  toils  of  life  and  rule  are  done, 

And  may  Christ  give  him  rest  and  rule  for  ever. 


W^timnl    90f 

Lastly,  in  the    same    year, 
king  Alfred  departed  out  of 

this  world ; 
that  immoveable  pillar  of 
the  Western  Saxons,  that 
mail  full  of  justice,  bold  in 
arms,  learned  in  speech,  and, 
above  all  other  things,  im- 
bued with  the  divine  instmo- 

tions. 
For  he  had  translated  into 
his  own  language,  oat  of 
Latin,  unnumbered  volumes, 
of  so  varied  a  nature,  and 
so  excellently,  ^hat  the  sor- 
rowful book  of  Boethius 
seemed,  not  only  to  the 
learned^  but  even  to  those 
who  heard  it  read,  as  it  were, 

brought  to  life  again. 
The    monarch   died  on   the 
seventh  day  before  the  feast 
of  All  Saints  [Oct.  25],  and 
his  body  rests  in  peace  in 

the  city  of  Winton. 

Pray,  O  reader,  to  Christ  our 

Redeemer,  that  he  will  save 

his  soul ! 

SimtoB 

King  Elfred   died  when   he 

had  reigned  28  years. 
To  whom  succeeded  his  son 
Edward,  who  had  been  diU- 
gently   admonished    by    his 
father  especially   to   honour 

Saint  Cuthbert. 
Bishop  Eardulf  also  died  in 
Cunceceastre,  wither  he  had 
transferred  the  body  of  Saint 
Cuthbert;  with  which  he  had 
fled  during  9  years  from 
place  to  place,  in  much  hard- 
ship,  and  went  before    the 

army  of  the  pagans. 

To  whom  succeeded  Cuth- 

eard  in  the  bishopric 


II. 

SKETCH  OF 

TJIE   ANGLO-SAXON   MINT. 


Although  the  researches  of  English  and  Continental  Antiquaries 
prove  the  very  close  resemblance  in  many  respects  between  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Franks  and  the  Anglo-Saxons^  one 
vast  difference  is  clearly  apparent ;  namely,  the  constitution  of 
their  mints.  While  the  coinage  of  the  Franks  consisted,  for  the 
tdi  greater  part,  of  gold,  that  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  with 
the  exception  of  the  styca  of  copper,  struck  in  the  mints  of 
Northumbria  only,  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  silver,  of  which 
the  sole  denominations  that  have  come  down  to  us,  are  the  penny 
and  the  half-penny,  very  few  specimens,  however,  of  the  latter 
being  known. 

Ruding,  in  his  Annals  of  the  coinage  of  Great  Britain,  has  the 
following  remarks  :  ''  Those,  who  deny  that  the  Saxons  possessed 
any  knowledge  of  the  art  of  coinage  before  they  landed  in  Britain, 
wiU  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  point  out  the  source  from  whence 
they  derived  it  after  their  arrival ;  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  money 
bears  not,  either  in  form,  type  or  weight,  the  least  resemblance  to 
those  coins  which  at  that  time  were  the  current  specie  of  this 
kland." 

After  observing  that  ''the  barbarous  workmanship  of  the 
British  coins  could  not  have  excited  their  attention,'*  he  expresses 
bis  surprise  that  the  Britons  should  have  continued  their  own  rude 
method  of  coining  "  in  preference  to  the  beautiful  specimens  of 
Roman  art,  which  were  constantly  before  their  eyes.** 

E«ays  17 
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It  is  very  clear  from  this  that  the  laborious  author  of  the 
Annals  had  but  slight  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
however  valuable  his  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  compilation 
from  written  documents.  To  the  general  reader  a  detailed  des- 
cription of  the  various  rude  coins  which  must  have  been  struck 
and  circulated  in  this  country  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans, 
would  be  tedious,  and,  without  the  assistance  of  illustrations, 
wholly  impracticable.  Long  ere  the  once  masters  of  the  world 
withdrew  for  ever  from  their  Island  possession,  their  coins  had 
ceased  to  be  ^'  beautiful  specimens  of  art/'  and  long  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  they 
attempted  to  copy  the  degenerate  types  of  the  Roman  money. 

Nor  was  the  desire  to  imitate  better  examples  abandoned  on 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  as  we  may  perceive  in  some  of 
the  pennies  of  Edweard  the  first,  on  which  is  an  evident  attempt  to 
copy  the  representation  of  the  gate  of  the  praetorian  camp  as 
found  on  the  coins  of  Rome,  from  the  reign  of  Diocletian  to  that 
of  Theodosius.  A  coin  of  Ciolwulf,  found  at  Preston,  furnishes 
still  stronger  evidence,  since  the  reverse  is  a  palpable  copy  of 
the  common  reverse  of  the  gold  coins  of  Valentinian,  on  which 
are  represented  the  two  sitting  figures  of ,  the  emperors  crowned 
by  Victory  hovering  above  them." 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  did  not  disdain  the  best 
models  of  coinage  then  existing,  and  that  the  rudeness  of  their 
own  money  is  not  attributable  to  an  unwillingness  to  copy  but 
rather  to  a  want  of  ability  to  execute  coins  equal  to  the  rude  ex- 
amples of  the  Roman  currency  at  its  worst  period. 

As  regards  the  weight  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  penny,  it  was  ori- 
ginally of  24  grains,  hence  the  term  *'  penny  weight.**  Now  the 
Quinarius  or  half  denarius  of  the  Roman  Empire^  from  the  time  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  to  the  reign  of  Justin,  is  of  very  common 
occurrence  even  at  this  day,  and  no  doubt  circulated  abimdantly 
throughout  the  Roman  dominions.  It  weighs  on  an  average  24 
grains,  a  fact  which  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  Saxon  penny 
was  accommodated  in  weight  to  the  Roman  coins  which  must  have 
continued  in  circulation  long  after  they  were  minted,  and  were  pro- 

(1)  Thii  coin  is  engraved  in  the  Numiimatic  Chronicle,  vol.  v,  p.  10.  It  is  not  unlikd| 
that  the  Victory  here  represented  is  intended  hy  the  Anglo-Saxon  artist  to  represent  tht 
third  personage  of  the  Trinity :  see  on  this  subject  a  note  by  the  writer  in  the  Numiimirtie 
Chronicle,  vol.  xii,  p.  79. 
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bably,  for  a  considerable  period,  current  throughout  those  coun- 
tries which  had  been  wrested  from  the  Romans  by  the  Teutonic 
tribes.  It  is  not  contended  that  these  tribes  had  not  a  style 
of  their  own,  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  influence 
of  Roman  art  is  visible  in  their  ornaments  and  utensils ;  while  the 
necessity  of  some  conformity  with  an  almost  universal  coinage 
was  imperative.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  find  many  Saxon  coins 
totally  dissimilar  in  type  to  those  of  the  Romans ;  on  a  consider- 
able number  the  name  of  the  King,  and  that  of  the  Moneyer  alone 
appears  without  any  attempt  to  represent  an  effigy,  but  this,  as 
before  observed,  cannot  be  attributed  so  much  to  design  as 
to  want  of  skill;  on  the  contrary,  when  it  does  appear,  as  on 
many  of  the  pennies  of  Alfred,  it  is  very  plainly  an  attempt  to 
imitate  the  Imperial  effigy  on  the  coins  of  the  lower  empire  with 
the  diadem  encircUng  the  head. 

In  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  notices  of  the  Saxon  mints  first 
occur.  In  the  laws  of  that  King  it  is  declared  that  no  one  shall 
mint  money  except  within  the  walls — ^butan  on  port,  •  that  those 
who  work  in  a  wood  or  elsewhere  unauthorised  shall  suffer 
amputation  of  the  hand,'  and  that  there  shall  be  in  Canterbury 
Menen  moneyers;  in  Rochester,  three  \  in  London,  eight  \  in 
Winchester,  six  ;  at  Lewes  two  ;  at  Hastings,  one  ;  at  Chichester 
««;  at  Hampton,  two;  at  Wareham,  two ;  at  Exeter,  two;  at 
Shaftsbury,  two  ;  at  the  other  towns  oneJ^ 

The  English  numismatists  of  the  last  century  have  discussed 
at  considerable  length  the  possibility  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  having 
struck  gold  in  their  mints.  We  shall  not  here  review  their  argu- 
ments ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  evidence  on  either 
side  is  often  inconclusive,  and  at  times  at  utter  variance  with  facts, 
while  examples  are  cited  which  only  serve  to  shew  the  utter  want 
of  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  While  one  side 
Biaintained  that  no  gold  was  ever  coined  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  mints, 
nnply  because  we  have  no  written  record  of  the  fact,  the  other 
poduced  examples  in  opposition  to  this  opinion,  in  utter  ignorance 
that  the  pieces  thus  adduced  as  evidence  were  of  Merovingian 
origin.  Pegge  not  only  attempted  to  prove  the  Anglo-Saxon 
origin  of  one  of  these  coins,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  assign  it  to 
flie  mint  of  York  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century. 

(2)  JSthelstanea  Domas,  c.  14.     (3)  slea  man  of  J'ahand  ]7e  he  J^set  ftil  mid  worhte.  Ibid 
(4)  Elles  to  J'am  o^rum  burgum,  I.  ^thelstanes  Domas,  c.  14. 
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Some  years  since  a  gold  piece  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  very 
common  pennies  of  Edward  the  Confessor  was  shown  in  London. 
Some  of  om-  best  nmnismatists  were  satisfied  of  its  authenticity,  but 
admitting  this  to  be  established  beyond  a  doubt,  it  affords  of 
itself  no  evidence  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  coinage  in  gold.  Pieces, 
however,  assimilating  in  weight  to  that  of  the  Merovingian  gold 
iriens  and  of  rude  fabric,  have  been  discovered  in  England,  and 
there  is  also  a  coin  in  the  national  collection  at  Paris,  on  the 
reverse  of  which  DOROVERNIS  occurs.  This  piece  is  assigned 
by  French  numismatists  to  England.  It  is  of  much  neater  fabric 
than  the  great  majority  of  the  Merovingian  gold  coins.*  Besides 
these,  there  are  some  coins  adjusted  to  the  same  weight,  having  a 
bare  head,  evidently  not  a  regal  portrait,  and  the  legend  LV'ND- 
These  pieces  have  never  been  discovered  on  the  continent,  while 
examples  have  been  found  in  and  near  London.  The  remarkable 
find  of  Merovingian  coins  on  Bagshot  heath  included  some  of 
these  pieces,  and  if  it  cannot  be  actually  proved  that  they  are  of 
Anglo-Saxon  mintage,  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  assign  to 
them  any  other  origin.* 

Whether  the  pieces  called  sceattas,  of  which  examples  are  given 
in  Ruding's  1st  and  2nd  plate,  are  the  earliest  attempts  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  coin  money,  may  perhaps  be  questioned,  but  there  ap- 
pears no  reason  for  doubting  that  these  may  be  reckoned  among 
their  first  efforts  at  a  regular  coinage ;  several  are  without  the 
Christian  symbol,  but,  as  many  appear  with  it,  it  is  probable  that 
they  are  almost  coeval  with  each  other.  As  the  word  sceat  signi- 
fies in  Anglo-Saxon  a  part  or  portion,  and  as  scatt  in  the  Grospels 
of  Ulphilas  is  used  indifferently  for  a  pound,  a  penny,  or  money 
generally,  it  was  probably  applied  to  those  pieces  which  are  by 
numismatists  called  sceattas,  as  the  chief  national  coin  then  in 
general  use  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Roman  copper  money,  doubt- 
less still  in  circulation,  supplying  the  smaller  denominations ;  yet  at 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century  it  appears  to  have  been  the  smallest 
coin  in  actual  currency,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  proverb  ne  sceat 
NE  sciLLiNG  i.  c.  "  from  the  least  to  the  greatest." 

The  penny  is  first  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ina.  The  derivation 
of  the  name  is  still  open  to  the  investigations  of  the  etymologist 
Some  have  derived  it  from  the  Celtic  pen,  a  head ;  and  although 

(5)  NumiBmatic  Chronicle,yrol.  ii,  p.  204  ;  and  vol.  iv,  p.  120. 

(6)  Ibid.  vol.  vi,  p.  171. 
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this  may  be  questioned,  since  the  Saxon  coins  do  not  always  bear 
the  regal  head,  we  have  the  example  in  later  times  of  the  testoon,  a 
name  given  to  the  first  English  shilUng,  notwithstanding  most  of 
the  English  coins  from  the  Conquest  to  that  period,  bore  the 
royal  portrait.  Examples  of  the  Saxon  penny  and  the  half 
penny,  have  come  down  to  us,  though,  as  already  observed,  but 
very  few  of  the  latter.  Of  the  farthing,  no  specimens  exist  in 
the  cabinets  of  our  collectors,  a  remarkable  fact  when  the  value 
of  the  penny  in  Saxon  times  is  considered.  In  the  laws  of  Canute 
the  hatf  penny  is  stated  to  be  the  value  of  the  wax  charged  on 
every  hide  of  land  for  leoht-gesceot  church  sceat,  or  church 
lights.^ 

The  styca,  a  small  copper  coin  about  the  size  of  the  sceatta, 
appears  to  have  been  struck  solely  by  the  princes  of  Northumbria 
and  the  arch-bishops  of  York.  Its  value  occurs  incidentally  in 
the  gospel  of  Saint  Mark,  where  the  "two  mites"  are  termed 
itycas.* 

Some  of  our  numismatic  antiquaries  have  maintained  that  the 
pound,  the  mancus,  the  mark,  the  ora,  the  thrymsa  and  the  shilliTig, 
were  current  coin  and  not  merely  money  of  account.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  shilling  was  the  division  of  the  pound, 
and  that  the  term  is  derivable  from  scylan,  to  divide.  With  the 
exception  of  the  mancus,  these  denominations  appear  not  to 
des^ate  coined  money,  but  we  frequently  meet  with  mancusses 
of  gold  and  mancusses  of  silver  in  Anglo-Saxon  wills  and  charters, 
and  a  piece  of  money  first  noticed  by  M.  de  Longperier  throws 
evident  light  on  the  subject.  On  the  24th  of  March,  1842,  this 
gentleman  communicated  to  the  Numismatie  Society  of  London 
an  account  of  a  gold  coin  of  king  Offa  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Due 
de  Blacas,  of  the  weight  and  size  of  the  gold  Arabic  Dinar.  It  is, 
as  usual  with  these  coins,  nearly  covered  with  oriental  characters, 
but  in  the  centre  are  the  words  OFFA.  REX.  M.  de  Longperier 
thinks  with  reason,  that  this  is  a  specimen  of  the  often  men- 
tioned but  long  sought  for  mancus,  and  he  founds  his  opinion  upon 
the  fact  that  the  Arabic  word  nakasha  is  rendered  in  Freytag's 
Dictionary,  ctdit  nummos,  while  the  passive  participle,  mancush, 
is  very  often  used  by  Arabic  writers,  and  signifies  a  coin  whether 
of  gold  or  silver.     The  piece  in  question  is  doubtless  a  copy  by 

(7)  Healf-penig-weriJ  wexes  act  selcere  hide.  C.  12. 

(8)  Twegen  stycas,  ffxt  is,  feori^ng  peninges.     Mark,  xii,  42. 
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an  Anglo-Saxon  moneyer  of  an  Arabic  dinar  with  the  name  of 
Off  a  interpolated ;  and  as  the  discovery  of  Arabic  coins  in  hoards 
of  Saxon  money  shews  that  they  circulated  in  Europe  at  this 
period,  there  seems  every  reason  to  beheve  that  this  remarkable 
and  unique  example  was  adjusted  to  the  weight  of  the  gold 
Arabic  dinar. 

In  the  Niunismatic  Chronicle,  voL  v,  p.  123,  will  be  found 
owr  remarks  confirming  the  opinion  entertained  by  M.  de  Long- 
perier  which  are  as  follows : — ^*  Ruding,  after  observing  that 
the  word  Mancus,  is  variously  written  Mancos,  Mancs^  and 
Mancuse,  supposes  the  term  to  be  derived  from  Italy,  and  notic- 
ing the  conjectures  of  other  writers,  who  suppose  it  to  be  formed 
from  manu  cissum,  concludes  that  the  term  cusus  could  not  have 
reference  to  simple  weight.  It  is  singular  that  he  goes  on  to 
remark  on  the  probability  of  the  coin,  as  well  as  the  name,  being 
imported,  without  suspecting  their  Arabic  origin.  The  mancus, 
according  to  Archbishop  Aelfric,  was  equal  in  value  to  thirty 
pennies,'  and  in  the  laws  of  Henry  the  1st  we  find  it  so  estimated.' 
Now  the  weight  of  the  gold  penny  of  Henry  the  third  is  a  httle 
more  than  forty  five  grains,  and  it  was  current  for  twenty  pence, 
its  value  being  subsequently  raised  to  twenty  foiur  pence  or  two 
shillings.  The  weight  of  the  gold  Arabic  dinars  of  this  period  is 
about  66  grains,  or  one  third  more  than  that  of  the  gold  penny,— 
a  fact  which  seems  to  set  at  rest  all  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of 
M.  de  Longperier's  conjecture  that  the  coin  with  the  name  of 
Offa  is  really  a  specimen  of  the  long  sought  for  mancus.  That 
Arabic  coins  were  occasionally  current  in  England  during  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  we  may  believe  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  forming  a  part  of  the  treasure  discovered  recently  at  Cuer- 
dale.  It  is  true  that  these  coins  are  silver,  but  it  may  be  safely 
conjectured  that  they  represent  the  mancus  of  silver,  mancusses  of 
gold  and  silver  being  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  this  period." — * 

The  money  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  princes  generally  bears  the 

(9)  Libra  on  Ley  den  is  Fund  on  Englisc.  fif  penegas  gemacigalK  anne  sciUinge  and 
J>rittig  penega  anne  manca.    Saxon  Gram,  by  Aelfric. 

(1;  Overseunesse  regis  est,  in  cansis  communibus,  xz  mane,  quae  fadent  50.  soL  L^. 
Hen.  I,  XXXV,  §  1. 

(2)  Since  this  was  written,  a  work  bas  been  published  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sweden, 
entitled  "  Numi  Cufici  Regii  Numophylacii  Holmiensis,  quos  omues  in  terra  Sneciarepertos." 
Upsalee,  1848,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  evidence  of  the  circulation  of  these  eoaa 
in  Europe. 
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title  REX,  but  on  some  of  Anlaf s  pennies  we  find  CYNYNC. 
Those  of  the  sole  monarchs  do  not  differ  materially  from  the 
coins  of  the  Heptarchy.  Ecgbeorht's  and  Ethelwulfs  bear 
SAXONIORUM  and  the  latter  OCCIDENTALIUM. 

Among  the  many  varieties  of  the  types  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
there  is  one  which  differs  from  any  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  series  :  it 
represents  the  king  seated  in  a  chair  of  state,  crowned  and  holding 
the  septre  and  the  globe,  a  mode  of  representation  revived  on  the 
gold  penny  of  Henry  the  Third. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  pennies  of  William  the 
Conquorer  were  struck  on  the  model  of  those  of  the  last  Anglo- 
Saxon  monarch  ;  indeed  many  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the 
I^end,  which  is  given  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  and  language, 
a  striking  proof  of  the  policy  of  this  tyrant,  who,  while  rigorously 
upholding  his  authority,  prudently  forbore  to  meddle  with  the 
coinage  of  his  newly  acquired  territory. 


III. 
DESCRIPTION 

OP  ALL  THE 

COINS    OF    KIN8    ALFRED 

NOW  REMAINING. 


Of  the  coins  of  Alfred,  formerly  very  rare,  we  now  possess  a 
considerable  variety.  Some  of  their  types  are  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting,  and  their  succession  is  easily  determined  by 
comparison  with  those  of  the  coins  of  contemporary  princes  and 
prelates,  and  with  one  another. 

1.  ELFERED  M~X+      Bust  to  the  right. 

+  TATA  MONETA     Moneyer*s  name  between  two  semi- 
drcular  segments  enclosing  his  designation. 

Bkitibb  Museum.  Pl.  I,  Fio.  1. 

2.  +ELFREDMX"+    1    Same  types  as  the  last. 
+  DYDD  MONETA     /  ^^ 

W.  H.  Sheppard  Esq.         Pl.  I,  no.  2. 

The  occurrence  of  the  letters  MX  on  these  two  coins  is  remar- 
kable. There  are  corns  of  Ethelred,  the  brother  and  predecessor 
of  Alfred,  of  the  same  type  as  these,  which  read  REX  +  AE-BEL- 
RED  M,  and  might  be  understood  as  indicating  a  claim  on  the 
part  of  Ethelred  to  the  sovereignty  of  Mercia.  But  such  can 
hardly  be  the  meaning  of  these  letters  on  the  coins  of  Alfred. 
On  the  contrary,  I  should  prefer  taking  them,  on  these,  as  well 
as  on  the  coins  of  Ethelred,  as  expressing  the  place  of  mintage. 

3.  ELFERED  REX 
TILEPEINE  MONETA 

British  Museum.  Pl.  I,  Fia.  3. 

These  three  coins  are  very  different  in  their  workmanship  from 


>   Same  types  as  the  above. 


>    Same  types  as  the  above. 
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those  of  a  sunilar  type  which  follow ;  and  in  this  respect  they 
more  closely  resemble  the  coin  of  Ethelred  above  referred  to, 
than  any  others  of  his  coins. 

4.  +  AELBRED  RE  + 
CIALMOD  MONETA 

British  Museum.         Pl.  I,  Fia.  4. 

This  type  presents  the  following  names  of  moneyers ; 
BIARNYLF         DVDD  MANNING         TATA 

BOSA  DYNN  OSHERE  TIDBALD 

CIALMOD  HEBECA         SEFRED  TILEPEINE 

DEIGMVND         lARNRED        SIGESTEF  YYIEARD     and 

YYLEARD. 

5.  +  AELBRED  RE+      Bust  to  the  right. 

SIEESTEF  MONETA  This  type  differs  from  the  forego- 
ing, having  the  arcs  of  the  segments  broken  in  the  middle,  and 
bent  inwards.     I  know  of  no  other  coin  of  this  type. 

British  Museum.  PI.  I,  Fig.  5. 

6.  +  AELBRED  RE  +    Bust  to  the  right. 

CIALVLF  MONETA  In  three  lines  separated  by  bars 
curved  at  the  ends. 

British  Museum.         PL  I,  Fig.  6. 

This  type  presents  the  following  names  of  moneyers  ; 

CIALVLF  DYING  EfiELYLF. 

Coins  of  the  three  last  types  are  always  of  very  base  metal, 
and,  like  those  of  Ethelred  and  of  Burgred  King  of  Mercia,  rarely 
exceed  20  grains  in  weight  The  spelling  of  the  king's  name  with 
B  is  remarkable  :  no  other  instance  of  this  spelling  is  to  be  found 
on  the  coins  of  Alfred,  although  the  use  of  B  for  F  in  some  Saxon 
names  is  not  uncommon. 

I  place  these  coins  first,  because  their  resemblance  to  the  coins 
of  Ethelred  and  Burgred  leads  me  to  consider  them  as  being 
Alfred's  earliest  coinage.  Of  that  which  I  think  should  follow,  a 
fragment  only  remains. 

7. ...  ED  REX    .  Bust  to  the  right. 

The  remains  of  its  reverse  shew  that  when  perfect  it  presented 
the  same  type  and  the  same  legend,  E-DERED  MONETA,  as  the 
beautiful  unique  penny  of  archbishop  Ethered,  with  the  head, 
(probably  of  Alfred),  in  the  same  collection  as  this. 

Bkxttsh  UvnvM.       PI.  I.  Fie.  T. 

The  two  coins  which  follow  are  the  only  ones  to  which  we 
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cannot  satisfactorily  assign  a  place  in  the  series^  as  they  axe  quite 
different  in  their  types  from  all  the  rest 

8.  ALFRED  +  Bust  to  the  right. 

^T  GLEAPA  A  tau  connected  at  its   extremities 

with  the  edge  of  the  piece  by  beaded  lines. 

BaiTXsa  Mcssux,      Pi.  I,  Fxe.  8. 

This  coin  is  remarkable,  not  only  on  account  of  its  type,  but 
for  the  legend  on  the  reverse  being  in  Saxon,  instead  of  in  Latin, 
for  the  prefix  ^T  to  the  name  of  the  mint,  and  for  its  being  the 
earliest  coin  known  of  that  mint,  viz.  Gloucester.  The  prefix  ^T 
to  the  names  of  places  was  not  unusual  during  the  Heptarchic 
period,  as  any  one  conversant  with  charters  of  that  period  will 
acknowledge.  The  following  extracts  may  be  adduced  in  illustra- 
tion of  this. 

Bissenos  agros  quam  incolce  hujusce  regionis  sic  vocitant,  JSt  Ulenbeorge. 

Chaktzk  of  Cobnkkd  Kiko  of  Mskcxa,  a.  D.  709. 

In  loco  qni  dicitDr  at  Beathum  XC  manentium,  et  in  aliis  multis  locis :  hoc 
est  iBt  Stretforda  XXX  cassatos ;  at  Sture  XXXVIII,  Simili  etiam  vocabulo 
at  Sture  in  Usmerum  XIIII  manentium^  JSt  Breodune  XII,  &c. 

CaARTSE  OF  HXATHOKED  BP.  OF  WOKCSBTBR,  A.  D.   781. 

See  also  the  instance  At  Sandwich,  p.  13  of  the  Harmony  of  the 
Chroniclers  in  this  volume. 

9.  +  AELFR^D  REX     Written  cross-wise. 
+  LYDAMON. 

William  Asihxtoh  Esa.       PI.  I.  Fio.   9. 

The  neatness  and  elegance  of  this  coin  remind  us  of  the  coins 
of  Offa  king  of  Mercia ;  and  its  reverse  type  closely  resembles 
that  of  some  of  the  Mercian  coins.  The  cruciform  disposition  of 
the  obverse  legend  finds  a  parallel  on  the  reverses  of  the  coins  of 
Ethelwulf  and  Ethelbert. 

10.  During  the  progress  of  some  excavations  in  St  Paul's 
Churchyard,  London,  in  the  year  1841,  there  was  found  a  piece 
of  lead,  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  square,  and  half  an  inch  thick, 
having  on  each  side  a  deeply  indented  impression  from  the  obverse 
and  reverse  of  a  penny  die  of  Alfred,  of  the  type  which  next  de- 
mands our  attention.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  a  trial  piece, 
struck  from  an  unfinished  die,  and  it  is  defaced  on  the  obverse, 
apparently  to  prevent  an  improper  use  being  made  of  it.  The 
moneyer's  name  seems  to  have  been    EALDVLF. 

C.  R.  Smith  Eaa.      PI.  I,  Fio.  10. 

A  coin  in  the  British  Museum  (21),  one  in  Mr  Cuffs  collection 
(20)  and  a  fragment  in  that  of  the  late  Sir  John  Twisden,  were 
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all  that  were  known  of  this  tjrpe  before  the  disinterment  of  the 
Cuerdale  hoard.  In  that  hoard  fifteen  specimens  were  foimd, 
including  the  fragments  17  and  18  ;  and  of  the  whole  nmnber  of 
this  type  now  known  all  the  important  varieties  will  be  fomid 
figured  in  Plate  11. 

11.  +  ALFRED  REX  SA  +    Bust  to  the  right 

EADVLF  MONETA  A  cross  saltire  within  a  lozenge, 
which  is  connected  with  the  margin  of  the  coin  by  a  beaded 
line  ;  three  pellets  at  one  side. 

Rkt.  T.  F.  DmocK.     PL  II,  Ft*.  1. 

12.  ELFRED  REX  Similar  bust 

LIAFVALD  MON.  This  differs  from  the  preceding 

in  having  a  cross  bar  at  each  angle  of  the  lozenge. 

WlUIAlI  AlIHCTOIl   EM.  PI.  II,  Fl..  t. 

13.  AELFRED  REX  S  Similar  bust. 

DVNNA  MONETA  Same  type  with   a   peUet  at 

each  side  of  the  lozenge. 

1.  D.  Cof »  Zn.     H.  II.  »»•  *• 

14.  ELFRED  REX  Similar  bust 

+  OTRHTHIIYMD  for  TORHTMVND.  The  lines  which 
connect  the  lozenge  with  the  margin  are  not  beaded  in  this 
specimen. 

^  BBintH  Mimua,      PL  II,  Fio.  4. 

15.  >ELFRED  REX  SAX        Similar  bust 

VVLFRED  MONETA  Same  type  as  13,  with  three  pel- 
lets on  each  side  of  the  lozenge. 

William  Aif«««o»  &«.   PL  II,  r».  »- 

16.  ELFRED  RE  Similar  bust 

CIOLVVLF  MONETA  Similar  type  with  an  ornament 
attached  to  each  side  of  the  lozenge. 

BB.ITIIH  MVtKVM.      Pi.   Ilf   FlO.  6. 

17. . ; .  DREX  SAX  Similar  bust 

EflLEM  ...  ETA  Similar  type,  with  a  cross  attached 

to  one  side  of  the  lozenge.  _     . 

Bbitiih  UmmvM.     PI.  II,  Fio.   7. 

18.... ED  REX  SAX  Similar  bust 

. . .  LF  MONETA  Similar  type,  with  a  cross  attach- 

ed to  each  side  of  the  lozenge. 

BsiTHB  MraBWM.       PL'II.  Fi»-  •• 

19.  >ELFRED  REX  SI  Similar  bust 

LIAFVALD  MONE  Similar  type,  with  a  pellet  on  each 

side  of  the  lozenge  externally,  and  in  each  angle  internally. 

Rbt  J.  W.  Mabtii.      pi.  II,  Pio.  »• 

20.  +  ELFRED  REX  SAX      Similar  bust 
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REGINGIED  MONETA.    This  differs  from  the  last  in  hav- 
ing crosses  instead  of  pellets  on  each  side  of  the  lozenge. 

J.  D.  CuFP  Eaa.       PI.  II,  Fio.  10. 

21.  X  AELFRED  REX  Similar  bust. 

+  DIARMVND  Similar  type,  a  cross  within  the 

lozenge^  and  a  crescent  attached  to  each  side  of  the  beaded  lines 
which  connect  the  lozenge  with  the  margin. 

Baituh  Musbum.         F1.  II,  P/o.  11. 

22.  X  AELFRED  REX  Similar  bust. 

+  BVRGNOB  Similar  type;   a  pellet  at  each 

side  of  the  lozenge,  another  in  each  angle  of  the  cross  enclosed 
therein,  and  a  curved  line  connecting  each  opposite  pair  of 
crescents. 

J.  Kbmyoii  Eia.        PI.  II,  Fio.  12. 

23.  +  ELFRED  REX  Similar  bust. 

+  TIRVVALD  Similar  type  ;  a  bar  across  each 

side  of  the  lozenge  ;  a  plain  marginal  line  within  the  usual  bead- 
ed margin  ;  two  of  the  lines  connecting  the  lozenge  with  the  mar- 
gin indented,  two  plain. 

William  Amrston  Eso.  /  PI.  II,  Fio.  IS. 

The  date  of  execution  of  these  coins  is  ascertained  by  their 
resemblance  to  the  more  common  type  of  those  of  Ceolwulf  II, 
king  of  Mercia,  A.  D.  874.  The  busts  differ  on  all^  but  some, 
especially  13  and  15,  are  close  imitations  of  those  on  the  coins  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  and  the  diadem  on  all  is  clearly  of  Roman 
origin.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  workmanship  between 
those  which  read  REX  SAXONUM  and  those  which  read  simply 
REX.  The  former  were  probably  minted  in  Alfred's  paternal 
dominions  of  Wessex. 

The  following  are  all  the  names  of  moneyers  which  occur  on 
coins  of  this  type  : 

BVRGN09  EADVLF  LVLLA  VVLFRED 

CIOLVVLF  EALDVLF  TORHTMVND 

DIARMVND  HEAHSTAN       REGINGIED 

DVNNA  UAFVALD        TIRVVALD 

Before  I  proceed  to  notice  the  coins  of  Alfred  which  come 
next  in  succession,  I  must  draw  the  attention  of  my  readers  to 
two  coins  which  are  not  indeed  English,  but  are  the  evidence  of 
the  former  existence  of  English  coins  of  the  same  type,  and  hold 
out  to  us  the  expectation  of  such  being  discovered  at  some  future 
time.     In  my  Essay  on  the  coins  of  East  Anglia,  I  have  noticed 
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coins  of  two  princes,  Ethelred  and  Oswald,  on  which  we  are 
presented  with  a  type  originally  French,  but  adopted  by  them, 
the  front  or  portico  of  a  type,  and  here  we  have  two  other  coins 
of  the  same  type  which  are  evidently  blundered  imitations  of  the 
coins  of  English  Kings. 

AELRF  .  .  .  REX  Front  of  a  temple. 

+  QVENTOVVICI  A  cross  with  a  pellet  in  each  angle. 

£DEMATR£X         J         Same  types. 

Bkitish  If  (Ttxuii.        Pl.  TII,  Fio.  1  and  S. 


+  QYEMTOYYCI 


This  place  Quentowic  is  already  notorious  for  blundered  imi- 
tations of  the  coins  of  Cnut  or  Canute  struck  in  England  at 
Ebraice  and  Cunnetti,  (for  all  the  coins  with  the  name  of  this  mint 
found  at  Cuerdale  and  elsewhere,  were  clearly  blundered;  not 
one  of  them  presenting  anything  like  a  correct  legend  on  their 
obverse;)  and  here  we  have  from  the  same  place  two  other 
blundered  imitations  of  coins  of  Alfred  and  of  Ethelstan :  for  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  obverse  legends  of  these 
coins  are  intended  for  AELFRED  REX,  and  EDELSTAN  REX,  respec- 
tively. It  would  appear  probable,  that  the  Northmen,  when  they 
went  to  France,  carried  with  them  English  money,  and  during 
their  occupation  of  Quentowic,  employed  ignorant  moneyers  to 
strike  coins  in  imitation  of  them.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in 
genuine  French  coins  of  this  type,  the  legend  on  the  temple  face 
of  the  coins  is  always  XPISTIANA  RELIGIO,  or  the  name  of  the 
place  of  mintage.  Only  on  these  blundered  coins,  and  on  those 
undoubtedly  EngUsh  coins  above  referred  to,  do  we  find  that  type 
used  as  an  obverse  accompanying  the  name  and  title  of  the  king. 
I  consider  it,  then,  extremely  probable  that  future  discoveries  of 
coins,  lost  or  concealed  about  the  year  880,  may  make  known  to 
us  genuine  pieces  of  this  type,  both  of  Alfred  and  of  Ethektan, 
and  for  this  reason  I  give  these  two  pieces  a  place  in  the  accom- 
panying plates  of  Alfred's  coins. 

Mr  Assheton's  beautiful  and  unique  penny  of  Ceolwulf  II  of 
Mercia,  figured  in  Mr  Hawkins's  account  of  the  Cuerdale  coins, 
leads  me  to  place  next  in  succession  the  following  coin,  and  then 
the  London  coins,  between  which  and  the  penny  of  Ceolwulf  it  is, 
as  it  were,  a  connecting  link. 

24.       DEN1 1 JA  XRX  +    Victory  hovering  over  two  emperors 
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seated^  a  device  copied  from  the  coins  of  Valentinian  and  others 
of  the  lower  empire. 

LONDONIA       in  monogram. 

AyosBW  MooAX  Esa.  M.  D.       Pl.  VII,  Fig.  S. 

I  do  not  myself  consider  this  to  be  a  coin  of  Alfred.  On  the 
contrary  I  prefer  reading  the  obverse  legend  ALF  DENE  XRX  +, 
which  is  precisely  the  reading  on  the  obverse  of  a  half-penny 
found  with  this  at  Cuerdale,  and  assigning  it  to  Halfdene  I^  whose 
dominions  were  properly  Northumbria,  but  who,  in  common  with 
the  other  sea-kings,  ravaged  the  whole  island.  Whether,  how- 
ever, it  be  considered  to  be  of  Alfred  or  of  Alfdene,  it  answers 
the  same  end,  of  serving  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  coin 
of  Ceolwulf  and  those  which  follow,  of  London.  Of  these,  up- 
wards of  fifty  specimens  are  now  known,  the  principal  varieties 
of  which  will  be  found  in  Plate  III.  All  have  on  the  obverse  the 
bust  of  the  king,  generally  turned  to  the  right,  but  in  three 
instances  to   the   left,   and   on   the   reverse  the  monogram  of 


London. 

25. 

>ELFRED  REX 

J.  D.  Cupp  Eao. 

PL.  Ill,  Fio.  1. 

26. 

>ELFRED  REX 

J.  Kknton  £■«. 

PL.  Ill,  Fio.  2. 

27. 

ELFRED  RX 

PL.  Ill,  Pio.  3. 

28. 

ELFRED  RE 

BsxTisB  Museum. 

-       -    4. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  coin  may  have  been  minted  by 
the  authority  of  Ethelred,  the  brother  of  Alfred,  who  appointed 
him  to  the  government  of  London.  The  obverse  legend  is  more 
like  his  name  than  that  of  Alfred :  still  it  is  but  a  blundered 


specimen. 
29. 

^LFRD  REX 

30. 

ALFRED  REX 

31. 

ALFRED  REX 

32. 

ELFRED  REX 

33. 

ALFRED  RE 

34. 

^LR>ED  RE 

35. 

EDERED  RE 

36. 

ALFRED  R 

Ibid. 

— 

—    6, 

Ibid. 

- 

—    6 

Ibid. 

- 

—    7. 

Ibid. 

_« 

—    8. 

AxDssw  Moomx.  Esq.        M.  D.       —  —    9. 

Rer.  T.  F.  Dtmock.        PI.  VII,  —    4. 

William  Asshbton  £a«.       PI.  Ill,  —    10. 

J.  A.  WiOAN  Eia.          —  —    11. 
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37.  ALFRED  RE 

JoHii  Bkvmbll  Eta.  PI.  VII    —    5 

38.  ^LFXED  REX 

William  Amhstov  Esa.  PI.  Ill       —    is. 

39.  AELF 

BRmiH  Ifusxini.  —       —    is. 

40.  CIV  REI 

W.  H.  SBBPFAmo  Em.         —       — .    h. 

The  last  five  are  half-pennies,  all  that  are  known  of  this  class 
of  Alfred's  coins,  and  the  earliest  specimens  that  have  occurred  in 
the  English  series  of  this  denomination  of  money.  Nos.  36  and  37 
were  found  at  different  times  amongst  gravel  dredged  from  the^ 
bed  of  the  Thames,  38  and  39  in  the  Cuerdale  hoard,  and  40  was 
for  many  years  prior  to  that  discovery  in  Mr  Sheppard's  collection. 

The  two  following,  although  they  do  not  bear  the  name  of 
Alfred,  or  of  any  other  king,  are  of  the  same  class  and  date  as  the 
foregoing. 

41.  EROT  BOLT  Bust  to  the  right,  of  very  different 
form  from  that  on  any  of  Alfred's  coins. 

LONDONIA  in  monogram. 

Bkitiih  Musxum.         PL  Y,    Fie.   1. 

42.  HERIBERT  Bust  to  the  right,  bearded. 
LINCOLNIA  In  monogram. 

J.  KxiiYov  Eia.       PI.  V,  Fi«.  >. 

I  know  not  how  to  explain  the  legend  on  41  ;  it  is  proba- 
bly the  name  of  a  moneyer  blundered.  There  is  a  coin,  in  the 
British  Museum,  similar  to  42,  but  with  a  beardless  bust  and  a 
blundered  legend  EREENER  on  the  obverse :  (Ruding,  PL  15, 
Fig.  9).  These  are  the  earliest  coins  known  from  the  mint  of 
Lincoln.  The  date  of  the  London  coins  I  am  inclined  to  fix 
almost  immediately  after  the  rebuilding  of  that  city  by  Alfred  in  ' 
881.  It  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes  nine  years  previously. 
There  is  another  class  of  these  coins  much  rarer  than  the  above, 
which  present  the  moneyer's  name  on  their  reverses. 

43.  ALFRED  REX         Bust  to  the  right. 
TILE  VINE  MONET  A.  The  usual  monogram. 

IUt.  J.  W.  Maatim.         PI.  IV,  Pia.  8. 

44.  ALFRED  REX     Similar  bust 
HEAEVVLF         The  usual  monogram, 

BaiTisB  Musxum.         PI.  IV,  Fx«.  4.  ' 

45.  ALFRED  RE       Similar  bust. 
HEREVVLF         The  usual  monogram. 

J.  KsNYON  Eta.  PI.  IV,   Fio.  S.  . 
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46.  ALFRED  RE       Similar  bust 

VINVR  DVL        Both  the  monogram  and  the  moneyer's 
name  on  this  piece  appear  to  be  blundered. 

This  type  presents  the  names  of  the  following  moneyers  : 

AELFSTAN      HEAEVVLF      HEREVVLF      TILEVINE 
VINVRDVL. 

47.  >ELFRED  REX     Bust  to  the  right. 

^-BELVF  MO.  The  monogram  on  this  coin  is  certainly 
not  of  London,  though,  like  the  Lincoln  monogram,  formed  on 
the  same  model.  I  cannot  discern  in  it  the  name  of  any  place  of 
importance  in  Alfred's  time ;  the  most  natural  way  of  reading  it 
seeming  to  be  ROISENG,  which  may  possibly  indicate  a  mint  at 
Rishangles  in  Sussex,  anciently  Rk-angra.  It  is  a  coin  of  very 
superior  design  to  any  of  the  London  coins.  Three  specimens  of 
it  were  foimd  at  Cuerdale,  and  are  in  the  possession,  respectively, 
of  Mr  Assheton,  Dr  Smith,  and  the  British  Musemn.  The  pre- 
sent drawing  was  made  from  the  two  former,  one  coin  supplying 
the  defects  of  the  other. 

PL.  IV,  Fxo.  6. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  coins  which  are  clearly  the  next  in  suc- 
cession to  the  above,  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  singular  coin 
which  is  figured  in  Hail's  plates. 

By  the  combination  of  the  bust  on  the  obverse,  of  a  design 
similar  to  that  of  the  London  coins,  with  a  reverse  type  peciiliar 
to  the  coins  of  Edward  the  Elder,  and  the  name  of  a  moneyer 
which  does  not  occur  on  any  of  those  of  Alfred,  I  was  at  one 
time  induced  to  condemn  the  original  of  this  engraving  as  a  for- 
gery. The  discovery  however  of  many  of  the  originals  of  the 
figures  in  Hall's  Plates,  previously  supposed  fictitious,  in  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  collection,  taught  me  to  hesitate  in  pronouncing 
decisions  of  this  kind.  The  re- appearance  too  on  a  coin  of  Ed- 
mund from  that  collection,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  of  a  type 
previously  supposed  peculiar  to  the  coins  of  Edward  the  Elder, 
and  as  far  as  we  know  disused  during  the  reign  of  Athelstan, 
(the  type  of  the  flower),  has  shaken  my  suspicions  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  coin  now  under  discussion,  which  had  arisen  from 
the  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  dates  of  its  obverse  and  reverse 
types. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  coins  of  Alfred,  without  portraits, 
which  appear  of  later  date  than  any  of  those  above  described,  and 
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again  we  have  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  classes  in  the 
following  curious  and  unique  piece. 

48.  +  EL  ER  ED  RE    A  small  cross ;  no  inner  circle. 
TILEVINE  MONETA  LONDONIA    in  monogram. 

JOHV  HVXTABLX  Es«.  P&.  IV,  Fl».  8. 

49.  EL  ER  ED  RE         A  small  cross. 

Lllll  COLLA  in  two    lines,  between    them    three 

monograms. 

BsTTitH  If  mzvH.  Pl.  IY,  Fn.  9. 

On  the  Lincoln  coin  (42)  we  had  the  name  of  the  mint  in 
monogram,  and  that  of  the  moneyer  written  at  full  length.  On 
this,  the  order  is  reversed,  the  name  of  the  mint  is  written  at 
length,  and  that  of  the  moneyer  in  monograms,  for  I  read  them 
HE  RE  BE  the  greater  part  of  the  name  HEREBERT. 
50       +ELFREDRE      A  small  cross. 

A  large  cross  occupying  the  field  of  the  coin  with  the  letters 
CNYT  attached  to  its  extremities,  and  those  of  the  word  REX  inter- 
calated between  them. 

Bkitish  MtrfxvM.  Pi-  IT,  Fie.  14. 

By  the  type  of  its  reverse  this  piece  is  connected  with  that  nume- 
rous class  of  the  Cuerdale  coins  which  I  have  elsewhere  ascribed 
to  one  of  the  sea-kings  who  invaded  England  in  the  days  of  Alfred ; 
(not,  as  Mr  Hawkins  seems  to  think,  to  that  Cnut  who  was  so 
famous  in  English  history  more  than  a  century  later ;)  Cnut  was 
a  name  exceedingly  common  amongst  the  Danish  princes,  and 
there  certainly  was  one  of  this  name,  contemporary  with  Alfred, 
a  son  of  Ragnor  Lodbrog  and  a  sea-king.  It  is  no  fanciful  or 
anagrammatic  way  of  reading  which  I  propose,  but  one  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  Byzantine  coins  of  the  same  period.  It  is 
simply  taking  the  letters  in  the  order  in  which  the  cross  is  formed 
CNVT.  This  reading  has  the  unanimous  sanction  of  the  most 
eminent  Continental  numismatists,  and  I  believe  is  now  generally 
admitted  by  our  own.  In  fact,  no  other  has  been  or  can  be  pro- 
posed, which  has  even  the  slightest  probability  to  recommend  it 
This  coin  is  not  the  least  important  link  in  the  chain  of  proof 
that  the  lately  discovered  coins  of  Siefred  or  Sievert,  and  of  this 
Cnut,  are  English. 

51.       +  EL  FR  ED  RE      A  small  cross. 
VVINEMON        An  ornament 

B»ITXSR    MusBVM.         PL.  lY.Fra.  11. 
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52.  +  EL  FR  ED  RE      A  small  cross. 

CY«YVLF  IntwoHnes.  '    "        ' 

BaiTisH  MvsxvH.  Pt.  y,  Fio.  1. 

53.  +  EL  FR  ED  RE      Same    type,  the   letters   unusually 

VVINIG  MONE        In  two  lines  as  before.  [small. 

BaiTiBH  MutxuM.  Pi.  V,  Fio.  S. 

54.  +ELFREDRE\  ^       ,  .v.   v        • 

ELDAMEFEC  i   ^^^^  types  as  the  loregomg. 

British  Mvbkvm.  Pl.  V,  Fio.  8. 

EOELSR.  GELDA  1  ^^®  ^^P®^  ^  *^®  foregoing. 

BaiTiBH  MuiEUM.  Pl.  y,  Fio.  4. 

This  type  seems  to  call  for  particular  remark.  Although  in 
common  with  the  rest  it  has  the  name  and  title  of  Alfred  on  the 
obverse,  yet  it  has  on  its  reverse  a  legend  which  seems  to  give  us 
the  name  and  title  of  Ethektan  followed  by  the  name  of  a  mint 
GELDA.  This  may  be  Geldestone  in  Norfoi,  or  it  may  be  read 
EDELS  tani  Regis  GELDA  i.  e. ''  tribute  or  money  of  king  Ethelstan." 
I  leave  these  conjectures  to  the  reader's  judgement,  myself  pre- 
ferring the  former  as  being  most  in  analogy  with  other  contem- 
porary coins. 

56.       +  EL  FR  ED  RE      A  small  cross  with  a  pellet  in  each 
CVDBERHT         In  two  lines.  [angle. 

BmiTitH  MuBBVM.  PL.  Y,  Fio.  5. 

^^       ^EADYVALD   I  ^^^^^  types  as  the  last. 

BftinsH  MvMUM.  Pl.  V,  Fio.  6. 

^^        ^t\rYALDNIo}   Same  types  as  the  foregoing. 

B&iniR  MvtxvM.  Pl.  Y,  Fio.  7. 

59.  AEL  PRE  DREX      A  small  cross. 

BYRNELM  +      In  two  lines. 

British  ttusxuv.  Pl.  V,  Fio.  t. 

60.  +  ^L  FRE  DRE      A  small  cross. 
The  reverse  legend  of  this  coin  is  in  characters  which  have 

hitherto  eluded  all  attempts  to  explain  them. 

BitiTim  MctsDM.  Pl.  V,  Fie.  f . 

61.  +  ^LFREDEE         A  small  cross. 

EAYYALD  In  two  lines. 

Bbitisb  Mvuvm.  Pl.  Y,  Fio.  10. 

62.  +ELFRDRE  ^     ^       .  .v.   i   . 

BIRN  LDMO  j     °""®  ^ype  as  the  last. 

Baitmh  MuiKVM.  Pl.  Y,  Fio.  II. 

On  this  type  we  have  the  following  names  of  moneyers : 
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ABENEL 

CIRESRIEN 

EflELYNE 

LYDIG 

AflELVLF 

CVflBERHE 

EflELYINE 

LYLLA 

AELFSTAN 

CVflBERHT 

EflELVLF 

OSYYIF 

>ELFPALD 

CVflVVLF 

EflERED 

RANHERE 

>EflELSTAN 

CVNEVLF 

ELBA 

SAMSON 

>EflERED 

DEALLA 

EREFER4 

SIGEYYALD 

ALVYDA 

DEALING 

FERLYS 

SiMYN 

BEDRERN 

DELA 

FQLEARD 

STFANYS 

BEAGSTAN 

DIARVALD 

FRANBALD 

TILEYYNE 

BE6STAN 

DIARLO 

GARIINE 

TILEYYINE 

BERHTERE 

DVDIG 

GODA 

TILEVOIE 

BEORNM/ER 

DYNNA 

GVflHERE 

TIRYEALD 

BEORNMER 

DVNNINC 

HEAVVLF 

TIRYALD 

BEREHALD 

EAETAN 

HELICOLI 

VIGBAD 

BERNRED 

EADVALD 

HEREMOD 

YIGBALD 

BERBERH 

EADVEALD 

HEREFERD 

VYINE 

BERNVALD 

EADVVALD 

HEREVVLF 

VYINIG 

BIORNRED 

EALDVVLF 

HEREMVND 

YYINIGERYS 

BOFA 

EGBER 

HYNBERHT 

YYNBERHT 

BORA 

ECVLF 

HREAEAM 

YYYNBERHT 

BRIflARD 

ECVVLF 

lENERAM 

PYNBERHT 

BVGA 

ECPVLF 

IVDELBAND 

P.BERET 

BVRNEREA 

ECPVVLF 

LVOG 

YYLFRED 

BYRNELM 

EOEISTAN 

LVDEI 

Some  of  the  above  readings  are  blundered,  and  there  are  others 
even  more  so.  Some  of  these  moneyers  add  to  then-  names  their 
designation  MO.  MON.  MONE.  MONET,  or  MONETA,  and  two,  ELDA 
and  SIMVN  the  words  ME  FECit. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  on  the  coins  51  to  58  and  indeed 
on  48  to  50  is  the  division  of  the  obverse  legend  into  four  groups 
so  as  to  give  to  the  type  a  cruciform  appearance.  TUs  is  a 
feature  so  peculiarly  English,  being  found  only  on  these  coins  of 
Alfred,  and  on  those  of  his  contemporary  Ethelstan  (Guthrum) 
of  East-Anglia,  that  its  appearance  on  the  money  of  Siefred,  is 
another  strong  argument  for  their  English  origin.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  to  be  observed  on  any  continental  coins ;  one 
of  the  emperor  Otto  III  struck  at  Verona,  about  the  close  of  tbe 
century,  which  at  first  sight  might  be  taken  to  resemble  these,  is 
really  of  a  very  different  design :  it  must  in  fact  be  read  as  the 
cross  is  formed,  VE.  RO  NA  and  the  letters  are  so  placed  that  tiiey 
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can  be  read  at  one  view  without  turning  the  piece,  just  as  in  No. 
60.  Nos  59,  60  present  a  variation  from  this,  dividing  the  obverse 
legend  into  three  groups  instead  of  four.  This  coinage,  which 
from  its  resemblance  to  that  of  Ethelstan  (Guthrum)  of  East- 
AngUa,  I  feel  justified  in  supposing,  commenced  between  A.  D. 
880  and  890,  must  have  been  continued  imtil  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Alfred.  We  do  not  indeed  observe  the  peculiarity  just  noticed 
on  the  coins  of  Alfred's  son  and  successor :  for  the  greater  length 
of  the  name  Eadweard  would  not  admit  of  such  an  arrangement : 
but  some  coins  of  this,  ex.  gr.  No.  59,  in  every  other  respect  cor- 
respond exactly  with  those  of  Edward  the  Elder. 

As  the  work  of  which  these  pages  form  a  part  is  devoted  to 
the  illustration  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Alfred,  this  seems  a  proper 
place  for  introducing  a  few  remarks  supplementary  to  what  I 
have  advanced  in  my  Essay  on  the  coins  of  East-Anglia,  and  the 
result  of  subsequent  research.  I  there  endeavoured  to  shew  the 
probability  that  Ethelstan,  known  in  historj'  as  the  eldest  son  of 
Ethelwulf,  and  king  of  Kent,  was  also  a  king  of  East-Anglia  and 
a  predecesser  of  S.  Edmimd.  I  was  not  then  aware  how  intimate 
a  connexion  existed  between  this  Ethelstan  and  his  youngest 
brother  Alfred,  supposing  as  I  then  did  that  he  died  when  Alfred 
was  but  two  or  three  years  old.  Now  however,  I  am  convinced, 
and  that  chiefly  by  Dr  Whitaker's  arguments  in  his  life  of  S..Neot, 
that  S.  Neot,  who  exercised  so  remarkable  an  influence  over 
Alfred,  was  no  other  than  this  Ethelstan  under  a  religious  name. 

In  the  year  823,  Egbert  King  of  Wessex  sent  his  son  Ethelwulf 
with  an  army  into  Kent,  and  the  latter  subdued  and  wrested  from 
the  Mercian  yoke,  not  only  that  kingdom  but  those  of  Essex,  Sur- 
rey and  Sussex  as  well.  These  kingdoms  then  became  and  for 
many  years  continued  to  be  an  appanage  of  the  West-Saxon 
crown.  They  were  bestowed  at  first  upon  Ethelwulf,  who  upon 
the  death  of  Egbert  and  his  own  accession  to  the  throne  of  Wes- 
sex in  837,  bestowed  them  upon  Ethelstan  his  eldest  son,  by  some 
supposed  to  have  been  of  illegitimate  birth,  by  others  the  fruit  of 
an  earlier  marriage  than  that  which  produced  the  four  brothers, 
Ethelbald,  Ethelbert,  Ethelred,  and  Alfred.  Ethelstan  continued 
to  govern  these  kingdoms  until  the  year  851,  when  he  is  mention- 
ed as  having  defeated  the  Danes  at  Sandwich.  But  after  that 
year  he  appears  no  more  in  history,  and  that  about  that  time  he 
ceased  to  govern  Kent,  seems  probable  from  the  fact  that  two 
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years  later^  A.  D.  853,  Duke  Ealhere,  who  had  been  his  colleague 
at  the  battle  of  Sandwich,  is  mentioned  as  fighting  another  battle 
but  without  him.  Further,  in  the  year  855,  we  find  Ethelbald, 
his  brother,  the  eldest  son  of  the  second  marriage,  styled  king, 
and  that  whilst  Ethelwulf  was  living;  and  his  dominions  would 
seem  to  be  the  same  as  those  which  Ethelstan  had  governed,  viz. 
Kent,  Essex,  Surrey,  and  Sussex.  In  that  year*  Ethelwulf  being 
then  at  Rome,  King  Ethelbald  conspired  with  Alhstan,  Bishop  of 
Sherborne,  and  Eanwulf  Earl  of  Somersetshire,  to  deprive  his 
father  of  his  dominions,  and  on  his  return  they  actually  attempted 
to  drive  him  from  his  kingdom.  A  compromise  was  made  where- 
by Ethelbald  was  raised  to  the  West-Saxon  throne,  and  Kent 
with  the  other  three  provinces  were  left  to  his  father  Ethelwulf, 
who  in  the  following  year,  A.  D.  856,  signs  himself  simply  king  of 
Kent,  in  a  grant  by  himself  of  the  Lordship  of  Lenham,  to  that 
Duke  Ealhere  who  has  already  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Ethelstan.  It  appears,  further,  that  about  the  year  851, 
Ethelwulf  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  monastery  of  Glastonbury, 
conveying  thereto  several  manors,  and  that  with  his  consent  Earl 
Ethelstan  gave  other  lands  to  the  same  monastery,  together  with 
his  own  person. 

The  life  of  St  Neot,  by  John  of  Tynemouth,  tells  us  that  he 
was  a  son  of  Edulph,  king  of  the  West-Angles  and  of  Kent,  that 
he  retired  from  the  world  and  became  a  monk  at  Glastonbury : 
that  some  years  afterwards  with  only  one  attendant  he  retired  to 
a  solitude  in  Cornwall ;  that  after  seven  years  spent  there  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  on  his  return  gathered  together  a  Society  of  monks 
and  became  their  superior :  that  at  this  time  he  was  frequently 
visited  by  Alfred  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  counsel  and 
blessing:  that  before  his  death,  which  must  have  taken  place 
about  the  year  876  he  foretold  the  troubles  that  were  coming  on 
Alfred :  that  after  his  death  he  appeared  to  Alfred  on  two  occa- 
sions, once  in  his  retreat  in  Athelney  to  announce  the  end  of  his 
troubles,  and  again  before  the  battle  of  Ethandune  to  encourage 
him  with  the  promise  of  victory. 

Besides  this  life  there  are  two  others,  both  said  to  have  been 
written  by  William  Ramsay  a  monk  of  Croyland,  (though  for  my 
part  I  cannot  believe  them  to  be  by  the  same  hand),  one  in  verse 
the  other  in  prose.  The  former  speaks  of  St  Neot  as  the  son  of 
Edulph  king  of  Kent,  and  of  his  being  of  the  same  blood  as  king 
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Alfred  (called  iElvred),  the  latter  that  he  was  bom  of  a  royal  race 
which  reigned  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Britain^  and  that  he  was  a 
near  relation  of  Alfred  (called  Helored).  Lastly,  the  pictured 
life  of  St  Neot  in  the  windows  of  his  church  in  Cornwall,  express- 
ly tells  us  that  he  was  a  king,  and  that  he  resigned  his  crown  to 
his  younger  brother. 

This  much  then  is  common  to  Ethelstan  and  to  St  Neot ;  each 
was  a  son  of  Ethelwulf  king  of  Kent,  and  brother  of  Alfred,  and 
each  was  a  king  succeeded  by  a  younger  brother.  But  Ethelstan 
disappears  from  the  page  of  history  in  851,  and  about  that  time 
St  Neot  appears  for  nineteen  or  twenty  years  later :  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Alfred  he  was  abbot  of  a  monastery  in  Corn- 
wall, and  the  various  changes  which  had  chequered  his  career 
since  his  retirement  from  the  world,  his  noviciate  at  Glastonbury, 
his  successive  ordinations,  his  monastic  life,  his  seven  years'  soli- 
tude in  Cornwall,  his  journey  to  and  return  from  Rome,  and  his 
establishment  of  his  monastery,  would  well  fill  up  that  space  of 
time.  Glastonbury  was  the  monastery  to  which  St  Neot  retired, 
and  to  Glastonbury  about  the  year  851  we  find  Ethelstan  giving 
lands  together  with  his  own  person.  All  this  to  me  is  conclusive 
that  Ethelstan  and  St  Neot  were  one  and  the  same  person :  that 
Ethelstan  when  he  left  the  world  took  another  jiame  veayrb^  i.  e. 
"  the  renewed  one,"  indicative  of  his  purpose  of  walking  in  new- 
ness of  life,  and  that  by  this  name  he  was  ever  after  known.  Ad- 
mitting this  identity,  we  see  the  reason  why,  when  Guthrum 
embraced  the  Christian  faith,  Alfred  his  godfather  chose  for  him 
the  name  of  Ethelstan  (whilst  he  allotted  to  him  as  his  kingdom 
one  of  the  ancient  dominions  of  Ethelstan)  for  it  was  that  of  one 
very  dear  to  him,  and  lately  deceased,  the  last  survivor  of  his 
four  brothers,  who  had  been  to  him  more  than  a  brother,  a  spiri- 
tual father  whilst  living,  and  after  his  departure  to  receive  the 
heavenly  crown  for  which  be  laid  aside  his  earthly  one,  a  protect- 
ing saint.  The  name  he  gave  to  Guthrum,  as  well  as  the  domin- 
ions he  assigned  him  were  those  which  his  brother  Ethelstan  had 
given  up  for  the  love  of  God.  Ethelstan,  then,  bom  probably  at 
the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century  (for  he  is  said  to  have 
been  an  old  man  when  he  retired  into  Cornwall,  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  later  than  863),  succeeded  his  father  Ethelwulf 
in  the  kingdom  of  Kent  in  837  ;  yet  reigned  also  in  East-Anglia 
before  that  time,  and  even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Beomwulf  and 
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Ludica,  Kings  of  Mercia,  and  continued  to  reign  until  nearly  the 
days  of  St  Edmund^  A,  D,  855  (for  the  series  of  his  coins  extends 
over  the  whole  of  that  period,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century) ;  re- 
signed his  crown  to  his  younger  brother  Ethelbald,  and  abandoned 
the  world  :  became  a  monk  at  Glastonbiuy  under  the  name  Neo- 
tus :  retired  thence  to  a  solitude  in  Cornwall ;  after  leading  the 
life  of  a  hermit  there  for  seven  years  went  to  Rome  and  returned 
to  establish  a  monastery  in  the  same  place  :  then  became  the  coun- 
sellor of  his  yoimgest  brother  Alfred,  and  departed  to  a  better 
life  shortly  before  Alfred's  troubles.  Yet  immediately  afterwards, 
another  was  raised  up  in  one  of  the  kingdoms  which  nearly  thirty 
years  before  had  owned  his  sway,  to  perpetuate  his  name^  Guth- 
rum,  the  noblest  of  the  pagan  sea-kings  changed  by  divine  grace 
into  Ethelstan  the  Christian  king,  the  god-son  of  Alfred. 

Returning  from  this  digression  for  which  I  hope  the  interesting 
nature  of  the  subject  will  be  admitted  as  an  excuse,  I  come  now 
to  conclude  my  notice  of  the  coins  of  Alfred  by  discussing  a  few 
pieces  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  last  ten  years  of  his  reign, 
and  must  have  been  issued  contemporaneously  with  some  of  those 
last  described. 

63.  +  ELFRED  REXPLEEN.      A  small  cross. 

EflALVYLMO  In  two  Unes. 

Bkitzsh  Museum.  P&.  Til,  Fx«.  C 

64.  AELFRED  REX  DORO.       A  small  cross. 

BYRNVALD  MO  In  two  Unes. 

BaiTziR  MutKVM.  Px..  V,  Fio.  IS. 

65.  +  AELFRED  REX  DO         Across. 

+  SCEADMYNRE  The  letter  A. 

British  MutsvM.  Pl.  VII,  Fi».  T. 


Bkitiih  MvtKUM.  Px..  VII,  Fie.  a. 


67. 


+  SCLAMVNI     i  ^^^^  *5^®^  ^  *^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  *^ 
spaces  in  the  legend  filled  by  amulets). 

BaiTisB  MusKUM.  Pl.  VII,  Fio.  9. 

The  date  of  issue  of  all  the  above  seems  to  be  clearly  fixed. 
On  63  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  name  and  title  of  Alfred,  the 
first  letters  of  the  name  of  Plegmund,  who  became  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  A.  D.  890.     On  64,  representing  a  large  class  of  Al- 
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fred's  coins,  and  on  65,  we  have  the  first  letters  of  the  name  Doro- 
vernia,  shewing  that  they  were  minted  at  Canterbury,  and  connect- 
mg  them  also  with  one  type  of  the  money  of  archbishop  Plegmimd, 
TWs  last,  66,  and  the  two  varieties  which  follow,  66  and  67,  toge- 
ther f ofm  a  connecting  link  between  the  coins  of  Alfred  and  those 
which  bear  the  name  of  St  Edmund,  martyred  king  of  East-Angha. 
These  have  generally  been  supposed  to  be  of  ecclesiastical  origin 
and  to  have  been  minted  in  the  monastery  foimded  in  honour  of 
St  Edmund  at  Bury.  My  opinion,  foimded  on  a  careful  conside- 
ration of  the  evidence  of  the  coins  themselves,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  principal  discoveries  of  them,  is  that  they  were 
neither  ecclesiastical  nor  wholly  confined  to  East-Angha,  but  that 
they  were  simultaneously  minted,  chiefly  in  that  but  in  other 
parts  of  England  as  well,  in  honour  of  S.  Edmund,  after  the  death 
of  Ethelstan  (Guthrum)  and  before  the  close  of  the  ninth  century. 
The  first  of  the  three  here  given,  connects  them  with  Alfred,  and 
with  Canterbury,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was 
at  his  suggestion,  and  by  his  authority,  that  this  coinage  was 
issued. 

On  these  Canterbury  coins  and  on  others,  which,  though  blun- 
dered, appear  to  be  of  the  same  class,  we  have  the  following 
names  of  moneyers : 

BIAERED  BRVNED  DVNNINE  EfiELYINE 

BIAER9  BVRNVALD  EADVALD  HEREFRED 

BIRAVAD  GERMAN  ELESTAN  HVNFRED 

BIRIVALD  DIARVALD  EBELSTAN  TIRVALD. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  to  be  observed  on  the  corns  which  follow, 
viz.  that  they  have  their  legends  both  in  obverse  and  reverse  dis- 
posed in  lines,  two,  three,  or  four.  With  the  exception  of  the 
coins  of  earl  Sitric,  all  other  coins  of  the  English  series,  on  which 
the  obverse  presents  a  linear  legend,  have  a  circular  one  on  the 
reverse. 

68.  >ELFRED+ORSNA  FORD  A      In  three  lines. 
BERNYALRMO.  In  two  Hnes. 

J,  KxxTov  Esa.  Pl.  TI,  Fco.  1. 

69.  ELFRED  ORSNA  FORDA       In  three  lines  as  before. 
BERNVALDNO  In  two  lines,  having  between 

fhem  a  cross  raised  on  steps. 

20 


British  Mvmvm.  Pit.  VI,  Fxo.  S. 
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70.  ELFRED  ORSNY  FORDA  Id  three  lines  as  before. 

BERNVALDIO  In  two  lines. 

W.  AisHixov  Eso.  Pl.  YI,  Vio.  S. 

The  name  of  the  city  of  Oxford  on  these  coins  is  usually  read 
OrsTic^ord;  Mr  Sainthill  has  suggested  that  it  should  be  read 
Oksnc^orda,  and  I  beheve  he  is  right 

71.  This  coin  has  a  blundered  legend  both  on  the  obverse  and 
the  reverse,  but  the  former  seems  to  be  intended  for  ALFRED 
BERN  VALDMO  and  the  latter  is  evidently  mtended  for  ORSNAFORD  A. 
It  is,  then,  a  distinct  variety  of  the  preceding  coins,  having  the 
moneyer's  name  along  with  that  of  the  king  on  the  obverse  and 
that  of  the  mint  on  the  reverse. 

B&XTitH  MviBvx.  Pl.  TI,  Fxa.  4. 

72.  On  this  piece  we  can  just  make  out  the  name  of  Alfred  on 
the  obverse,  but  the  rest  of  the  legend  is  so  much  blundered  as  to 
defy  explanation.  It  is  certainly  not  an  Oxford  coin,  but  may 
take  its  place  here,  as  holding  out  to  us  the  expectation  of  future 
discoveries  of  coins  from  other  mints  similar  to  those  of  Oxford. 
It  will  be  observed  that  a  part  of  the  obverse  legend  is  common  to 
that  of  the  reverse. 

73.  EYE  RAT.  In  two  lines  :  between  them  a  cross  on  a 
a  single  step. 

NIE  FECIT.  In  two  hues. 

J.  Kbvtov  Eia.  Pl.  YI,  Fig.  6. 

This  beautiful  half-penny,  together  with  the  Oxford  penny,  69, 
and  the  halfpenny,  72,  are  connected  by  their  type  with  some  of 
those  of  Siefred,  discovered  along  with  them  at  Cuerdale. 

74.  +  AELFRED  REX  SAXONVM.     In  four  hues. 

ELI  MO—       In  two  lines. 

—  OAB.LAHD  ESO.  PL.  YI,  FlO.  7. 

The  weight  of  this  piece  is  164|  grains.  If  it  were  intended 
for  a  coin,  it  must  be  supposed  to  be  a  quarter  of  the  mancus. 
The  mancus  of  silver  shoiild  weigh  675  grains,  and  its  quarter 
168|  grains. 

75.  +AELFRED  REX  SAXONVM.  In  four  hues. 

EXA 


76.  +AELFRED  REX  SAXONVM 
PIN 


J.  Kbmtoh  Esq.  Pl.  YI,  Fio.  8. 


Bkxtxsh  Museum.  Pl.  YI,  Fio.  9. 
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77.  A  fragment  of  a  similar  coin. 

BmiTUH  Muisvif.  P&.  yj,  Fio.  10. 

The  title  on  these  coins  Rex^Saxonum  occurring  in  connection 
with  the  names  of  the  mints  of  Exeter,  75,  and  Winchester,  76 
and  77,  seems  to  confirm  my  conjecture  that  the  coins  which 
also  present  this  title  in  PI.  II  are  of  West-Saxon  origin.  In  con- 
nexion with  these  I  give  two  similar  coins  of  Alfred's  son  and  suc- 
cessor Edward  minted  at  Bath. 

Pk  TI,  figs.  11,   11  THB  rOEMIAZir  TMS  BEITIBH  MuUUM,  THX  KATTIE  III  MeCV»'|  COKKSCTIOH. 


METRICAL  ENGLISH 

,  VERSION     OF 

KING   ALFRED'S   POEMS: 

TO   ILLUSTKATE   ANGLO-SA-XON    POETEY 

m  GENEBAL. 


INTRODUCTORY   NOTE. 

That  the  poems,  of  which  king  Alfred  is  known  to  have  been  the 
writer,  are  in  themselves  a  better  illustration  of  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry  in  general,  than  any  laboured  essay  on  the  subject,  has 
been  already  observed  by  the  author  of  this  version,  in  the  short 
preface  to  the  separate  edition  of  the  work.* 

But  as  these  essays  are  professedly  a  regular  series,  having  for 
their  object  to  illustrate  the  Manners,  Literature  &c.  of  the  ninth 
century,  it  seems  desirable — ^if  only  as  a  matter  of  mere  form — ^not 
to  let  this  version,  with  its  running  commentary,  appear  a  second 
time  before  the  pubUc  without  a  few  words  on  the  poetry  and 
general  poetic  character  of  our  ancestors. 

It  is  a  great  draw-back  to  our  appreciation  of  early  poetry,  that 
the  help  of  rhythm  and  miisic  can  no  longer  be  obtained  These 
are  the  most  firaii  and  fleeting  of  all  the  graces  that  wait  upon  the 
Fine  Arts.  It  would  seem,  too,  as  if  the  veyy  physical  character  of 
musical  instruments  were  as  transitory  as  the  music  itself.  It 
appears,  by  the  result  of  historical  research,  that  the  instruments 
used  in  different  ages  vary  so  considerably,  that  even  those  which 
pass  under  the  same  name,  have  never  borne  exactly  the  same 
form,  and  often  not  even  the  same  adaptation  to  the  uses  of  the 
musician. 

A  very  large,  and  in  many  cases,  a  very  heterogeneous  assort- 
ment of  instruments,  are  all  included  under  the  name  of  harp  : 
and,  though  this  instrument,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  the  only  one 
generally  used  by  the  Saxons,  yet  we  have  little  or  no  clue  to  a 
knowle^e  of  its  shape,  size,  or  principle  of  construction.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  lamented,  because  almost  every  fragment  that 
remains  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  bears  evident  marks  of  having  been 
written  to  be  sung  to  the  harp. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  no  external  aid  to  guide  us  to  the  metrical 
principles  of  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  Poems,  and  are,  therefore, 
driven  by  necessity  to  an  examination  of  those  now  existing,  as  the 
only  source  from  which  we  can  derive  a  scanty  information  on 
this  subject. 

The  eminent  historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Mr  Turner,  has, 

*  King  Alfred's  Poems,  now  fint  turned  into  English  metres,  by  M.  F.  Tupper  eiq.  London, 
12mo,  A.  Hall,  Virtue  and  Co.  1850. 
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with  his  usual  diligence,  discovered  a  passage  in  the  works  of 
venerable  Bede,  which  aids  us  wonderfully  in  this  enquiry. 

In  defining  rhythm,  Bede  says,  "  It  is  a  modulated  composition  of  words,  not 
according  to  the  laws  of  metre,  but  adapted  in  the  number  of  its  syllables  to  the 
judgment  of  the  ear,  as  are  the  verses  of  our  vulgar  [or  native]  poets.  Bhythm 
may  exist  without  metre,  but  there  cannot  be  metre  without  rhythm,  which  is 
thus  more  clearly  defined. 

Metre  is  an  artificial  rule  with  modulation ;  rhythmus  is  the  modulation  with- 
out the  rule.  Yet,  for  the  most  part,  you  may  find,  by  a  sort  of  chance,  some 
rale  in  rhythm ;  but  this  is  not  from  an  artificial  government  of  the  syllables. 
It  arises  because  the  sound  and  the  modulation  lead  to  it.  The  vulgar  poets 
effect  this  rustically;  the  skilful  obtain  it  by  their  skill.  Thus  that  celebrated ' 
hymn  is  very  beautifully  made  like  iambic  metre: 

Rex  eteme !  Domine  ! 
Rerum  creator  omnium  I 
Qui  eras  ante  secula ! 

Such  are  other  Ambrosian  poems,  and  those  not  a  few.  So  they  sing  the 
hymn  on  the  day  of  judgment,  made  alphabetically,  in  the  form  of  the  trochaic 
metre: 

Apparebit  repentina 
Dies  magna  Domini, 
Fur  obscura  velut  nocte, 
Improvisos  occupans. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  is  not  based 
upon  a  rigid  metrical  system  of  quantity  Uke  that  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  or  upon  the  almost  equally  rigid  system  of 
accent,  like  that  of  the  modern  European  nations ;  but  is  adapted 
in  the  number  oj  its  syllables  to  the  judgment  oj  the  ear.  Let  us 
then  see  what  peculiarities  an  investigation  of  the  existing  Anglo- 
Saxon  poems  will  fiu'nish  us  with. 

1.  They  consist  entirely  of  short  lines,  containing  not  always 
the  same  number  of  syllables,  but  nearly  the  same  number,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  oj  the  ear. 

2.  A  second  peculiarity  is  the  almost  total  omission  of  particles. 
This  Mr  Turner  considers  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  all  rude  nations. 
It  may  however  be  no  more  than  an  instance  of  the  usual  tendency 
of  poetry  to  omit  all  such  small  words  as  impede  the  expression  of 
poetic  thought,  or  are  unnecessary  to  the  greatness  of  the  poetic 
conception. 

In  instance  of  these  two  peculiarities  may  be  adduced  the 
opening  lines  of  King  Alfred's  poems,  which  rendered  literally  run 
thus; 

Thus  Alfred  [to]  us  [The]  king  of  [the]  West  Saxons 

Old  spells  told,  Displayed  [his]  craft. 
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And  again  the  first  lines  of  Metre  I : 

It  was  yean  ago  Oat  of  Scythia 

That  [the]  eastern  Goths  [Their]  shield  men  led. 

3.  The  third  feature  of  Anglo-Saxon  verse — ^for  we  must 
enumerate  them  very  briefly — is  their  periphrastic  nature,  obser- 
vable in  almost  every  portion  that  remains.  TaJce  for  example 
that  beautiful  description  of  the  exile  of  Oslac  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  A.  D.  973  : 

And  then  was  eke  driven  oat.  Hoary-headed  hero. 

Beloved  hero.  Wise  and  word-skiUed, 

Oslac  from  this  land.  Over  the  water's  throng. 

Over  rolling  waters  Over  the  whale's  domain. 

Over  the  ganet's  bath ;  Of  home  bereav'd. 

All  these  lines  express  no  more  than  the  first  and  third  alone 
express,  and  yet  how  beautifully  are  they  varied — ^they  remind  us 
of  Hebrew  poetry. 

4.  The  same  specimen  displays  to  us  the  fourth  peculiarity  of 
Anglo^axon  poetry,  metaphor.  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  sea 
is  therein  described  not  only  as  the  ^rolling  waters,'  but  as  the 
^ganet's  bath' — the  'whale's  domain/ 

5.  Inversion  of  words.  This  peculiarity  is  derived  from  the 
strong  likeness  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  bears  to  all  the  Teutonic 
dialects,  including  the  modem  German.  It  is  observable  in  almost 
every  piece  of  Saxon  verse  that  has  come  down  to  us,  remarkably 
so  in  the  ballad  of  king  Edgar  [Sax.  Chron.  A.  973]. 

Here  was  Edgar,  Akemanscester : 

Snler  of  Angfes,  But  it  the  islanders^ 

In  fall  assembly  Beoms,  by  another  word. 

Hallowed  king.  Name  Bath. 
At  the  old  city 

Another  example  of  the  same  style  is  found  in  a  short  poem, 
given,  also,  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  about  the  murder  of  king 
Edward  called  the  Martyr  (979)  : 

The  earthly  murderers  And  on  earth  wide  spread. 

Wonld  his  memory  They  who  would  not  erewhile 

On  earth  blot  out ;  To  his  living  body  bow  down. 

But  the  lofty  Avenger  They  now  humbly 

Hath  his  memory  On  knees  bend 

In  the  heavens  To  his  dead  bones. 

6.  The  last  and  most  interesting  feature  of  our  ancestral  poetry 
was  its  alliteration, — a.  sort  of  rhyme — ^not  that  rhyme  which,  re- 
curring regularly  at  the  ends  of  the  lines,  leads  the  reader  to 
expect  its  recurrence,  and,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  now 
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looked  upon  as  one  of  the  ornaments  which  all  poetry^  in  modern 
tongue^  requires,  but  a  rhyme,  irregularly  recurring,  at  very  im- 
certain  intervals,  and  as  often  at  the  beginnings  as  at  the  ends  of 
the  verses,  nay  even  sometimes  limited  to  a  single  letter,  generally 
an  aspirate  or  sibilant,  occurring  at  the  beginning  of  two  following 
words.  Of  this  peculiarity,  verv  numerous  instances  will  be 
found  in  the  following  version  of  king  Alfred's  poems,  to  which 
the  reader's  attention  is  now  invited. 

J.A.G. 


THE    TRANSLATOR'S    PREFACE. 


The  *'  Poems  of  king  Alfred  "  are  here  for  the  first  time  given 
to  the  EngUsh  reader  in  a  rhjrthmical  dress :  and  that,  without 
any  known  or  meant  sacrifice  of  faithfulness,  any  ill-judged 
attempt  at  '^  improvements"  or  additions,  any  other  wish  than  the 
simple  one  of  making  Alfred's  mind  known  to  us  his  distant  child- 
ren, as  much  as  possible  in  his  own  words.  The  writer  has  aimed 
everywhere  at  tiiese  five  points :  1.  To  be  hteral.  2.  To  keep 
the  still  used  words  of  our  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  wherever 
he  could,  and  to  throw  aside  all  Latinized  and  other  mixed  forms 
of  expression*  3.  To  vary  the  metres  at  least  as  often  as  Boe- 
thius,  never  admitting  a  false  or  doubtful  rhyme.  4.  To  keep 
constantly  in  view  the  alliterations,  the  parallelisms,  the  frequently 
recurring  echoes  both  in  sense  and  in  sound,  which  are  principal 
features  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  5.  To  catch  the  spirit,  and 
not  the  notes  alone,  of  Alfred's  harp,  and  to  be  at  once  easy  and 
exact,  rhymed  (often  doubly  and  trebly)  and  yet,  as  a  first  rule, 
representing  what  Alfred  really  said,  and  not  what  a  modem  may 
put  into  his  mouth  for  rhyme's  sake.  It  will  readily  be  beUeved, 
that,  if  these  five  rules  have  been  at  all  regarded,  the  work  here 
done  has  been  one  of  no  small  difficulty :  to  use  the  neat  phrase 
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of  Peter  Bertius  in  his  preface  to  Boethius^  it  may  seem  ^'  Ezigmim 
mole  munuSj''  but  it  is  "  ingens  pondere.** 

And  now  let  the  present  writer  give  praise  where  it  is  due  to 
those  riper  scholars  in  this  ancient  field  of  literature,  whose 
labours  have  principally  helped  him.  Mr  Fox*s  prose  version  of 
the  Metres  of  Boethius,  as  paraphrased  by  King  Alfred,  has  been 
one  mainstay  in  the  matter;  and  Dr  Bosworth's  admirable 
dictionary  another.  At  the  same  time^  laborious  study,  a  not  in- 
frequent independence  as  to  the  rendering  of  certain  passages,  and  an 
earnest  obedience  to  the  five  good  rules  above,  leave  (it  is  hoped) 
some  balance  of  account  to  the  writer's  credit.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  find  fault;  but  in  many  cases  nothing  is  more  difficult 
than  to  propose  a  remedy.  Let  then  the  critical  scholar,  who 
may  possibly  see  much  to  blame  in  this  version,  attempt  the 
matter  for  himself ;  and  then  he  will  estimate  the  difficulty  of 
such  conditions  as  these ;  at  once  to  avoid  Latinisms,  and  to 
speak  in  modern  flowing  English, — to  render  Alfred  faithfully, 
and  yet  to  preserve  rhyme  and  rhythm  in  a  multitude  of  metres. 

M.F.T. 


CibU  if  rntnti. 
Opening. 

Thua  SMnA  w  Kald-ipcU  iwhto 

I.  Of  Rome  and  Boethius. 

Hit  w«i  fMn  in  Th«t  GoUn  easUn 

IL  A  Sorrowful  Fytte. 

Qannlw  qui  qniNuUia  •tadio  flo  vntt  peitgi 
HwKt  Ic  liotha  tela 

III.  A  Fytte  of  Despair. 

Han  qqan  pnMlpttl  mens  prof  ondo 
JBala  on  hu  grlnunnm 

IV.  A  Psalm  to  God. 

O  ftelllferi  oooditor  orUa 
JEala  thu  icippand 

V.  Of  Trouble  and  its  Cure. 

Nublbui  atria 

Thu  maaht  be  tluora  tunnan 

VI.  Op  Change. 

Qnnm  polo  Fboabna  roaeia  quadrigia 
Tto  M  wladm&fft 
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VIL  Op  Content,  and  Humbleness, 

Qultqnis  Tolet  perennem 

Tha  ongon  m  Wisdom 

VIII.  Of  Primal  Innocence  &c. 


Felix  nimium  prior  «tu 

Soaaiwa  m  Viidom 

IX.  Nero. 

NoTimu  qnaatM  dederit  minn 
Hmet  we  ealle  witon 

X.  Of  Fame,  and  Death. 

QnJcimqae  Mlam  mente  pradpitL  petit 
Gif  nn  ludetha  hwoae 

XL  Of  God's  Wise  Government. 

Qnod  nnrndna  stabiU  fide 
An  Bctppend  !• 

XII.  Uses  of  Adversity. 

Qui  sereie  ingenanin  volet  agmm 
Be  the  wiUe  wyrcaa 

XIII.  Of  Inward  Likings. 

Quantum  zerum  fleetat  habenai 
le  wiDe  mid  giddam 

XIV.  The  Emptiness  of  Wealth. 

QnamTia  finente  dlvei  ami  gurgite 
HwKt  btth  tluem  welegan 

XV.  Nero*s  Baseness. 

QnamTit  se  Tyrio  snpeibu  oetro 
Theali  hlne  nn 

XVI.  Of  Self-rule. 

Qni  M  Tolet  ease  potentem 

Se  the  wille  anwald  agon 

XVII.  True  Greatness. 

Omne  homlnnm  genoa  In  tenia 
ThiBt  eorthwaian 

XVIII.  Of  Sinful  Pleasure. 

HaheC  omnia  hoc  voluptaa, 
Eala  thst  ae  yfla 

XIX.  Where  to  find  true  joys. 

Eheu  1  qnam  miaeroa  tramite  devio 
Eala  th»t  ia  heflg  dyalg 

XX.  Of  God  and  His  Creatures. 

O  qni  pezpetna  mundnm  rationegnbemaa, 
Eala  min  Drihten  I  that  thn  eart 

XXI.  Of  inward  light. 

Hnc  omnea  paiiter  renite  capti, 
Wei  la  monna  beam 

XXII.  Of  the  inner  mind,  and  the  outer  sin. 

qni«|«i«  profunda  mente  reatlgat  rcnim, 
Se  the  sfter  lihte 

XXIII.  True  Happiness. 

Ftiix  qni  potnit  boni 

8ie  thst  la  on  eorthan 


XXIV.  The  Soul's  Heritage. 

Sont  etenim  pennas  volncxet  mOii 
Ic  luabbe  fithru 
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XXV.  Of  Evil  Kings. 

QoM  Tidet  tedere  eelM 

Geber  na  an  ipell 

XXVI.  Of  Circe  and  her  coicpany* 

VeUN«rltli4adi 

Ic  thcnuef  ettli* 

XXVII.  Of  Tolerance. 

Quid  taatM  Javat  czeitm  moCo* 
Hwy  ft  «fre  •eyien 

XXVIIL  Of  Heavenly  Wonders. 

81  quia  Aietoii  alden  neaelt 
Hwa  la  on  eoithan  bu 

XXIX.  Of  the  Stars  and  Seasons. 

Bi  Tia  oelai  jura  tonantia 

Oif  tba  na  wDidga 

XXX.  Of  the  True  Son. 

Omcnia  wKt 

XXXI.  Of  Man's  Uprightness. 

Quam  vaiila  tairaa  anlmaiia  painwat  flgnxla  I 
Hwat  thu  meaht  on^lUn 

Proverbs,  or  the  Parliament  at  Shifford 


OPENING. 

Thna  JElfired  tu  Thj  Uh  •linft 

Eald-apelliaahto;  tJtadrife 

Cyning  Vett-aexna  Selfliena  MCf . 

Craft  maldode.  Thontia  he  iweleea  Ijt 

Laotb-wyrhU  llat.  «                                              Oymth  for  hia  gUpa.              1$ 

Him  w«a  loat  mleal,  lo  leeal  flet  •piacan, 

Tluet  he  fhloiiuin  leodum  Fon  on  fitte, 

Leoth  tpellode,  Folc<uthne  F»d, 

Monnum  mjrgen,  H«lethum  aecfeaa, 

MiaUea  owidaa  ;  10                                            HUate  m  the  villa.             St 

Thus  to  us  did  Alfred  sing 

A  spell  of  old ; 
Song-craft  the  West-Saxon  king 

Did  thus  unfold : 

Long  and  much  he  longed  to  teach 

His  people  then 
These  mixt-sapngs  of  sweet  speech. 

The  joys  of  men  ; 

That  no  weariness  forsooth. 

As  well  it  may, — 
Drive  away  delight  from  truth. 

But  make  it  stay. 
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So^  he  can  but  little  seek 

For  his  own  pride : 
A  fytte  of  song  I  fitly  speak. 

And  nought  beside  : 

A  folk-beknown  and  world-read  thing 

I  have  to  say ; 
To  all  the  best  of  men  I  sing, — 

List,  ye  that  may. 


A  short  metre,  and  one  full  of  echoes,  is  that  which  is  best 
fitted  to  the  genius  of  Anglo-Saxon  verse,  so  as  to  represent  it 
fairly.  The  writer  in  the  first  instance  wrote  another  version  of 
this  opening  rhyme  ;  but  saw  cause  to  reject  it,  as  not  being  literal 
enough,  and  because  for  the  metre's  sake  he  was  obliged  to  inter- 
polate two  lines.  The  reason  why  it  is  here  below  inserted  is,  (not 
by  way  of  proof  of  extraordinary  pains-taking,  for  the  same  sort 
of  labour  has  occurred  in  other  portions  of  this  version,  but)  be- 
cause it  is  considered  by  a  learned  friend  as  worthy  of  preservation. 
To  the  writer's  mind,  a  sin  against  faithful  rendering  was  fatal, 
and  he  prefers  the  more  Uteral  rhyme  just  already  given  to  the 
reader.     Here  then  is  the  reiected  one  : 


iElfred  told  to  uS 

A  tale  of  olden  time ; 
The  King  of  the  West-Saxons  thus 

Shewed  forth  his  skill  in  rhyme. 

For  long  he  longed  to  teach 
His  people  pleastot  things. 

In  mingled  changes  of  sweet  speech. 
And  many  counselhngs, — 

The  dear  delight  of  men ; 

Lest  weariness  forsooth 
Should  drive  away  unfairly  then 

The  selfsame  word  of  truth. 

He  thereby  little  sought 

For  any  selfish  praise ; 
[But  of  these  people  only  thought 

To  give  them  good  always.] 
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I  thus  will  speak  and  say 

What  all  the  folk  shall  read  ; 
List  ye  that  may,  and  like  my  lay. 

Let  all  the  good  give  heed. 


From  the  circumstance  of  the  third  person  being  used  in  these 
lines  (a  custom  far  from  unusual  with  authors  in  every  age  and 
nation)  some  have  supposed  that  Alfred  did  not  write  them.  The 
truth  seems  to  lie  in  the  opposite  opinion :  not  merely  from  the 
prevalent  moral  resemblance  to  Alfred's  mind ;  as  in  that  shrewd 
hint  of  the  evils  of  dullness,  in  the  eschewal  of  vain  glory,  &c  ; — 
but  chiefly  from  the  text  itself.  After  disclaiming  self  praise, 
recommending  rhymes,  and  announcing  the  author,  Alfred  comes 
simply  to  the  first  person,  ^  Ic  sceal  sprecan,'  I  shall  speak  :  it 
may  be  more  learned  to  doubt,  but  it  is  far  more  sensible  to 
believe. 

This  Opening  rhyme  does  not  occur  in  the  Latin :  it  is  a  bit  of 
original  AUred. 

In  this,  as  in  others  of  these  metres,  there  is  a  great  satisfaction 
in  seeing  how  easily  they  fall  into  modem  rhymes,  without  a 
sacrifice  of  faithfulness.  However,  when  (instructed  by  Dr 
Bosworth)  we  remember  that  of  the  38,000  words  of  Modem 
English  23,000,  or  more  than  fths,  are  Anglo-Saxon, — ^this 
harmony  will  appear  less  wonderful.  But, — ^what  a  pity  it  is  that 
ANY  of  the  fine  old  root-words  of  our  tongue  should  have  been 
forgotten  :  for  example,  in  this  very  Opening  song,  how  is  it  we 
have  lost  ^myreg' — as  good  a  word  as  'pleasure,'  and  the  root  of 
'  merry '  ? — ^and  *  gilpe,*  vain-glory  ? — and  '  spell '  (not  quite  yet 
obsolete)  story? — and  'list*  (surely  as  good  a  word  as  art)  ? — 
'  fitte '  a  song — *  leoth '  a  poem, — and  many  more  ?  We  have  of 
late  years  been  throwing  away,  by  the  hundred,  the  stout  old 
props  of  our  strong  north-coimtry  speech,  and  have  substituted 
in  their  stead  the  sesquipedalia  verba  of  Southern  Europe. 
Nothing  then  can  be  more  wholesome  than  to  return  for  awhile 
to  such  good  plain  stuff  as  Alfred's  stalwarth  Anglo-Saxon :  it  is 
a  right  bracing  air ; — may  the  reader  enjoy  the  sport  as  much  as 
the  writer.  We  have  here  before  us  fresh  fields  and  a  fair  brooklet 
of  English  running  water. 
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I.  Of  Rome  and  Boethius, 


Hit  WBBS  gean  in, 

Thtttte  Ootan  eastan 

Of  Sciththia 

Sceldas  laeddon, 

Threate  gethninfon,  5 

Theodlond  monig. 

Setton  sathweardea, 

Sige-theoda  twa ; 

Gotene  rice 

Oear-nuelum  weoz ;  10 

Haefdan  him  gecynde 

Cyningas  twegen, 

lUedgod  and  AlerfOi 

Rice  gethungon. 

Tha  waes  ofer  miintglop      15 

Mooig  atyhted 

Goto  gylpes  fall, 

Outhe  gelysted, 

Folc-gewinnei. 

Fana  hwearfode  20 

Scir  on  iceafte ; 

Sceotend  thohton 

Italia 

Ealle  gegongan, 

Lind-wigenda,  25 

Hlgelaestan ; 

8wua  efhe  from  muntglop, 

0th  thone  maeran  wearoth, 

Thaer  Sicilia 

Sae-«treamam,  80 

In  eglond  micel 

Ethel  maenath. 

Tha  waes  Romaoa 

lUce  gewunnen, 

Abroeen  barga  cyat.  35 

Beadu-rmeuin  waes 

Rom  geryiued ; 

Raedgot  and  Aleiic 

Foron  on  thaet  foesten, 

Fleah  Casere  40 

Mid  tham  aethelingnm 

Ut  on  Giecas. 

Ne  meahte  tha  seo  wea  Uf 

Wige  foTBtandan, 

Gotan  mid  gnthe :  45 

Gio  monna  gestrion 

Scealdon  unwillnm 

Ethel  weardas : 

Halige  athas : 

Waes  gehwaetheres  waa.     50 

Theah  waes  mago-rlxica. 

Mod  mid  Grecum, 

Gif  hi  leod-fruman 

Laestan  dorsten. 

Stod  thrage  on  tham  55 

Theod  waes  gewnnnen, 

Wintra  maenigo ; 

Oth  thaet  wrrd  geaeimf , 

Thaet  the  Theodrice, 

Thegnas  and  eorlas  60 

Heran  sceoldan. 

Waes  Be  Heretema, 

Criste  gecnoden ; 

Cyning  selfa  onfeng 

FuUnht  theawum.  05 

Faegnodon  ealle 

Romwara  beazn. 

And  him  recene  to 

Frithes  wilnedon. 

He  him  faeste  gehet,  70 

Thaet  hy  ea]d-rihta 

JElces  mosten. 

Wyrthe  gewunigen, 

On  thaere  welegan  byiigi 

Thenden  God  wuolde,  75 

Thaet  he  Oodena  geweald 
Agan  moste. 
He  thaet  eall  aleag. 
Waea  thaem  aetheUnge 


Anlanea  80 

Gedwola  leofre 

Thone  Drihtnes  m, 

Het  lohannes, 

Godne  Papan. 

Heaf de  beheawon :  85 

Naes  thset  haerllc  daed 

Eac  tham  waes  unrim 

Othres  manes, 

Thaet  ae  Oota  ftomede, 

Godra  gehwflcnm.  90 

Tha  waes  licra  sum, 

On  Rome  byrig, 

Ahefen  Heretoga, 

Hlaforde  leof , 

Thenden  Cynestole  05 

Creacaa  wioidon. 

Thaetfwaes  rihtwla^lne. 

Waes.mid  Romwarum 

Sinc-geofa  sella. 

Siththan  longe  he  100 

Waes  for  weoralde  |wf s, 

Weorth-myrtha  geom, 

Beom  boca  gleaw, 

Boitius, 

Sehaelehatte:  105 

8e  thonne  hlisan  gethah. 

Waes  him  on  gemynde, 

Maela  gehwilce, 

Yfel  and  edwit, 

Thaet  him  eltheodge,         1 10 

Kyningas  cythdon. 

Waes  on  Greacas  hold, 

Gemonde  thara  ara, 

And  eald-rlhta. 

The  his  eldran  115 

Mid  him  abton  longe, 

Lnfan  and  lisss. 

Angan  tha  listum  ymbe, 

Thencean  thearfliee, 

Hu  he  thider  meahtt.         120 

Orecas  oncenan ; 

Thaet  ae  Casere, 

Eft  anwald  ofer  hi 

Agan  moste. 

Sende  aerend-gewilt  125 

Eald-hlafordum, 

Degeliee: 

And  hi  for  Drihtne  baed, 

Ealdum  treowum, 

Thaet  hi  aeft  to  him,  ISO 

Comen  on  tlva  ceastre ; 

Lete  Oreca  witan 

Raedan  Romwaxum, 

Rihtea  wyrthe. 

Lete  thone  leodsdpe.  1S5 

Tha  tha  lare  onceat 

Thoodric  Amulibg, 

And  thone  thegn  oferfeng ; 

Heht  faestUoe, 

Folc-gesLthas  140 

Healdon  thone  here-iinc. 

Waes  him  hreoh  sefa 

Ege  from  tham  eorle ; 

He  hine  Inne 

Heht  on  oarceme  H5 

Cluster  belucas. 

Tha  waes  mod-aesa 

Miclum  gediefed ; 

Boetius 

Breac  longe  aer,  150 

Wlencea  under  wolenum, 

He  thy  wrrs  meahte 

Thollan  tha  thrage, 

Tha  Mo  swa  thearl  beoom. 

Waes  tha  ormod  eoil,         155 

Are  ne  wende, 

Ne  on  tham  faestene, 

Frofre  gemunde ; 
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Feol  on  tha  flore,  Cleopode  to  Drihtne,  166 

Porthoht  thearle :  Gyddode  thiu. 

It  was  long  of  yore 

That  the  Gothic  rout. 
Forth  from  Scythia's  eastern  shore. 

Led  their  shieldmeji  out ; 

Thronged  with  swarms  of  war 
The  lands  of  many  a  clan. 

And  in  the  South  set  firm  and  far 
Two  tribes  to  trouble  man. 

Yearly  waxed  and  grew 

Those  Gothic  kingdoms  twain. 

And  Alaric  and  Rsedgast  too 
Right  royally  did  reign. 

Then  down  the  Alps  the  Goth 
Made  haste  to  force  his  way. 

In  haughty  pride  all  fiercely  wroth. 
And  lusting  for  the  fray  : 

Their  banner  fluttered  bright. 
While  all  Italia  through 

Shot  ruthless  in  their  linden  might 
The  shielded  warrior  crew. 

Forth  from  the  Alpine  drifts 

To  great  Sicilia's  coast. 
Where  in  the  seastream  it  uplifts 

Its  lofty  island  boast. 

Then  Rome's  old  rule  was  crush'd. 

Her  costliness  despoil'd. 
And  by  that  host,  with  battle  flushed. 

The  city's  beauty  soil'd. 

Alaric  and  Raedgast 

The  fastness  first  they  seek. 

While  Caesar  with  his  chiefs  fled  fast 
For  safety  to  the  Greek. 
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Then  could  the  wretched  band. 

Left  moumfuUy  behind. 
No  more  the  warring  Goth  withstand. 

Nor  much  of  mercy  find. 

Unwillingly  their  trust 

The  warders  then  gave  up. 
None  to  his  oath  was  true  and  just ; 

And  full  was  sorrow's  cup. 

Yet  to  the  Greek  outyeam'd 

The  people,  as  at  first. 
And  for  some  daring  leader  bum'd. 

To  follow  whom  they  durst. 

The  people  wore  their  woes 

Many  a  wintry  year. 
Till  weird-ordain'd  Theodric  rose. 

Whom  thane  and  earl  should  hear. 

To  Christ  the  chief  was  bom. 

And  water  wash'd  the  king. 
While  all  Rome's  children  blest  the  mom. 

That  peace  with  it  should  bring. 

To  Rome  he  vowed  full  fast 

Her  old-time  rights  to  yield. 
While  God  should  grant  his  life  to  last. 

The  Gothic  power  to  wield* 

He  did  forswear  all  that : 

The  Atheling  he  lied. 
To  please  Arius  God  f  orgat. 

And  falsely  slipp'd  aside. 

He  broke  his  plighted  oath. 

And,  without  right  or  ruth. 
Good  John  the  pope  against  all  troth 

Beheaded  for  the  tmth. 

A  shameful  deed  was  there ; 

And  heaps  of  other  ill 
Against  the  good  this  Goth  did  dare 

In  wickedness  of  will. 

Eisays  22 
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A  man  there  was  just  set 
For  heretoch  in  Rome, 

Loved  by  the  lord  whose  bread  he  ate. 
And  dear  to  all  at  home : 

Dear  also  to  the  Greek, 

When  he  the  town  did  save ; 

A  righteous  man,  whom  all  would  seek. 
For  many  gifts  he  gave. 

Long  since  was  he  full  wise. 
In  worldly  wit  and  lore. 

Eager  in  worth  and  wealth  to  rise. 
And  skiird  on  books  to  pore. 

Boethius  was  he  hight ; 

He  ate  shame's  bitter  bread. 
And  ever  kept  the  scorn  in  sight 

Outlandish  kings  had  said. 

He  to  the  Greek  was  true. 

And  oft  the  old-rights  told, 

Which  he  and  his  forefathers  too 
From  those  had  won  of  old. 

Carefully  then  he  plann'd 

To  bring  the  Greek  to  Rome, 

That  Caesar  in  his  rightful  land 
Again  might  reign  at  home. 

In  hidden  haste  he  plied 

With  letters  all  the  lords. 

And  prayed  them  by  the  Lord  who  died 
To  heed  his  earnest  words. 

Greece  should  give  laws  to  Rome, 
And  Rome  should  Greece  obey  ; 

The  people  longed  to  let  them  come 
To  drive  the  Goth  away. 

But  lo !  the  Amuling 

Theodric  found  out  all. 

And  bade  his  fellows  seize  and  bring 
This  highborn  chief  in  thrall. 
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He  feared  that  good  earl  well. 

And  straightly  bade  them  bind 
Boethius  in  the  prison-cell. 

Sore  troubled  in  his  mind. 

Ah  I  he  had  basked  so  long 

Beneath  a  summer  sky, 
111  could  he  bear  such  load  of  wrong. 

So  heavy  did  it  lie. 

Then  was  he  full  of  woe. 

Nor  heeded  honour  more  ; 
Reckless  he  flimg  himself  below 

Upon  the  dungeon  floor  ; 

Much  mourning,  there  he  lay. 

Nor  thought  to  break  his  chains. 
But  to  the  Lord  by  night  and  day 

Sang  thus  in  sighing  strains. 


This  poem  also  is  Alfred's  own  :  and  has  not  in  any  way  been 
SQ^ested  by  Boethius.  It  serves,  in  an  able  and  effective  manner, 
to  introduce  the  Metres  that  follow,  giving  a  slight  historic  sketch 
of  Rome  and  its  fortunes  at  the  time  of  Boethius's  imprisonment. 
In  Gibbon's  ' Decline  and  Fall'  all  the  matters  here  hinted  at  are 
detailed  at  length  :  as  it  is  not  our  wish  to  encumber  this  version 
with  needless  notes,  the  reader  can  if  he  pleases  there  refer  to 
the  history  of  Theodoric's  invasion  and  government.  Meanwhile, 
a  few  words  in  this  version  require  explanation :  e.  g.  '  sceldas 
lieddon'  *led  their  shields/ — as  we  would  now  say  of  a  general,  he 
sent  so  many  himdred  'bayonets'  to  the  flank  &c. :  '  lind  wigende' 
fime  or  linden-fighters, — so  called  from  their  bucklers  or  spear 
shafts  having  been  made  of  lime-wood:  'hlaf  is  a  'loaP;  'ord' 
a 'beginning  or  cause' :  hence  '  hlaford'  is  a  '  patron'  or  a  'lord 
whose  bread  he  ate  : "  heretoga'  is  a  '  general  or  chieftain' ;  Boe- 
thius was  in  fact  '  consul,*  but,  as  in  the  case  of  '  atheling^  for 
•prince/  it  is  thought  best  to  keep  to  the  word  of  Alfred.  So  also 
ol '  Amuling ;'  which  signifies  the  descendant  of  Amul.  Boethius 
(praenamed  Anicius  Manlius  Torquatus  Severinus,  and  allied  to 
those  noble  families)  flourished  as  a  Roman  citizen  and  a  Chris- 
tian writer  towaj?d  the  close  of  the  fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
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sixth  century  of  our  era.  He  was  educated  in  Greece,  wheje  he 
spent  the  first  years  of  his  life,  and  married  a  Sicilian  lady  of 
Greek  extraction,  by  name  Elpis :  these  serve  to  explain  the  fact 
of  his  Philhellenism  referred  to  in  the  text.  After  having  filled 
the  highest  office  of  state  himself  and  having  lived  to  see  his  sons 
Patricius  and  Hypatius  Consuls  also,  he  was  sent  to  a  prison  in 
Pavia,  for  having  stood  up  against  the  usurpations  of  Theodoric. 
He  appears  to  have  lived  only  six  months  in  the  prison,  and  then 
to  have  been  cruelly  executed  :  but  the  greater  part  of  those  six 
months  he  must  have  spent  both  wisely  and  well  in  the  elegant 
prose  and  ingenious  verse  of  "  The  consolations  of  Philosophy.** 
In  the  second  volume  of  this  edition.  King  Alfred's  prose  Boethius 
will  be  given  in  full  to  the  reader :  the  present  work  concerns  the 
poetry.  John  Bunyan,  we  may  remember,  as  well  as  the  holy 
Paul,  severally  have  put  a  prison  to  the  like  good  uses :  but 
Boethius  has  been  censured,  and  with  some  reason,  for  not  adding 
(what  Alfred  every  where  supplies)  the  consolations  of  religion  to 
those  of  philosophy.  His  metres,  26  in  number,  are  varied  and 
ingenious :  they  have  been  systematized  by  Theodore  Pulman ; 
but  it  would  here  be  out  of  place  to  descant  upon  them :  our  text 
is  Alfred,  not  Boethius. 


11.  A  Sorrowful  Fytte. 

Cakmiva  qtd  quondam  studio  florente  peiegl, Flebilis,  heu,  mnstoscogor  inire  modos. 


Hwsticliothafelai 
LustUce  geo ; 
Sane  on  saelum, 
Nu  aceal  sioficende, 
Wope  gewflBged, 
Wreccea  giomor, 
Bingan  UT-cwidat. 
Me  thloB  sicoetung  hafath 
Agieled— thes  geocia, 
Thaet  ic  tha  ged  ne  maeg 
Oefegean  swa  faegre ; 
Theah  Ic  fela  gio  tha 
Sette  80th  cwida. 
Thonne  ic  on  saelum  wies, 
Oft  ic  nu  mlBcyne 
Cuthe  spraece, 
And  theah  uncuthre 
Mr  hwllum  fond. 
Me  thaa  woruld  ueltha 


Wei  hwaer  blindne.  20 

On  this  dimme  hoi. 

Dysine  forlaeddon ; 

And  me  tha  berypton 

Reedes  and  frofre, 

For  heora  untreowum.         25 

The  ic  him  aefre  betst 

Truwian  sceolde, 

Hi  me  towendon 

Heora  bacu  bitere, 

And  heora  blisse  from.         SO 

Forhwam  iwolde  ge, 

Weoruld  frynd  mine, 

Secgan  oththe  singan, 

Thaet  ic  geaaellic  mon 

Wiere  on  weorulde  f  85 

Ne  synt  tha  word  soth, 

Nu  tha  geaslthane  magon 

8imle  gewunigan. 


Lo  !  I  sang  cheerily 
In  my  bright  days. 

But  now  all  wearily 
Chaunt  I  my  lays  ; 
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Sorrowing  tearfully. 

Saddest  of  men. 
Can  I  sing  cheerfully. 

As  I  could  then  ? 

Many  a  verity 

In  those  glad  times 
Of  my  prosperity 

Taught  I  in  rhymes  ; 
Now  from  forgetfulness 

Wanders  my  tongue. 
Wasting  in  fretfulness 

Metres  unsung. 

Worldliness  brought  me  here 

Foolishly  blind. 
Riches  have  wrought  me  here 

Sadness  of  mind ; 
When  I  rely  on  them 

Lo  !  they  depart, — 
Bitterly,  fie  on  them ! 

Rend  they  my  heart. 

Why  did  your  songs  to  me. 

World-loving  men. 
Say  joy  belongs  to  me 

Ever  as  then  ? 
Why  did  ye  lyingly 

Think  such  a  thing. 
Seeing  how  flyingly 

Wealth  may  take  wing  ? 


The  ori^nal  is  the  opening  poem  of  Boethius ;  whereof  very 
Kttle  is  here  adopted  by  Alfred  ;  but  it  is  almost  entirely  an  inde- 
pendent poem.  This  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  picture  of 
Alfred's  own  mind  in  the  dark  times  of  his  adversity.  He  reviews 
past  glories, — ^hints  at  a  confession  of  some  of  those  early  sins  of 
worldliness  and  arrogance  whereof  Asser  has  spoken, — ^rebukes 
flatterers,  and  lies  down  alongside  of  Boethius  in  his  dungeon, 
with  that  sympathy  which  a  brotherhood  in  grief  alone  can  give. 
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III.  A  Fytte  op  Despair* 

Heii»  qiuun  pnedplti  mens  piof undo— Mens  bebeC,  et  propria  Inoe  Telicta, 

Malm  on  hu  grlmmam  SS2."*J?"  S?,^,..., 

AndhugroBdleanim  TSSS^^n^T  *"*^ 

Seathe  swinceth  Jh?*"*  *°™"*'-^ . 

Th«t  a  weoreende  mod,  Borgimi  genrenoed !             15 

Tbonne  hit  tha  strongali        5  g^*  "  thiBsum  nu 

Stonnaa  beatath,     *  Mode  gclumpen  : 

Tbonne  hinrinSende.  For  Gode  godet. 


Hit  agen  leoht 


Buton 


An  forlsteth,  10  £r"?''L;j°'?l*"  =, 

And  mid  una  foigit  ^*™  *•  *»^  *>>«»''• 


Alas  !  in  how  grim 

A  guK  of  despair. 
Dreary  and  dim 

For  sorrow  and  care. 
My  mind  toils  along 

When  the  waves  of  the  world 
Stormy  and  strong 

Against  it  are  hurl'd. 

When  in  such  strife 

My  mind  will  forget 
Its  light  and  its  life 

In  worldly  regret. 
And  through  the  night 

Of  this  world  doth  grope 
Lost  to  the  light 

Of  heavenly  hope. 

Thus  it  hath  now 

Befallen  my  mind 
I  know  no  more  how 

God's  goodness  to  find. 
But  groan  in  my  grief 

Troubled  and  tost. 
Needing  relief 

For  the  world  I  have  lost. 

Here  also  we  have  almost  all  Alfred ;  it  is  in  fact  an  expansion 
of  the  two  first  lines  of  Boethius  as  given  above,  and  not  a  trans- 
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lation  of  the  whole  ode  ;  which  is  of  much  more  considerable 
length.  Like  the  former  morsel^  it  recals  the  days  when  our 
deserted  king  sang  his  sorrows  to  his  lonely  harp  in  the  neat  herd's 
hut,  or  on  the  marsh  of  iEthelingay.  V 


IV.  A  Psalm  to  God. 


O  tteUUlBzi  oonditor  orUf, 


perpetttonixui  lolio 


.AaU  thu  8dpp«nd 

Scixn  tuoffla, 

Hefones  and  eorthan   ; 

Thu  on  heah  wtle 

Ecum  rleaast.  6 

And  thu  ealne  hnetlie 

Hefon  ymbhwearfest. 

Andthurh  thhiehaliga  miht, 

Tunglu  gmedwt 

Thath]  the  to  h«nth  1        10 

Swylce  MO  tunne 

Sweartn  niht& 

ThlMtro  adwaaoeth, 

Thurh  thine  meht. 

Blacum  leohte  15 

Beorhte  ateonma 

Mona  gemetgmtb, 

Thuifa  thinra  meahta  sped  ; 

Hwilum  eac  tha  lunnan. 

Bines  bereafath  *  SO 

Beorhtan  leohtes, 

Tbonne  liit  gebyrigan 

Thst^wa  geneahine 

Nede  weorthath.. 

8iv«lee  thone  ma 

Moigensteomnt 

The  we  othie 


25 


Nemnan  herath ; 

Thu  genedeBt  thone,  SO 

Thet  he  th»n  aunnan 

Sith  bewitige, 

Oeara  gehweloe ; 

He  gongaa  aoeal, 

Befofan  feran.  S5 

Hwst  thu  faeder  wereeat 

Sumorlange  dagaa, 

Bwithe  hate  : 

Thaem  winter  dagnm 

Wandram  soeorta  40 

Tida  getiohhaat ! 

Thu  thaem  treownm  leleft 

Suthao  and  weatan ; 

Tha  aer  se  Bwearta  atonn 

Northan  and  eastan  45 

Bennmen  haefde 

Leafa  gehwelcea, 

Thnrh  thone  lathran  wind. 

Eala  hwaet  on  eorthan, 

EaUageaceafta  50 

Hynth  thinre  haeae ; 

Doth  on  heofonom  awa  aome. 

Mode  and  maegne ; 

Butan  men  anum, 

8e  with  thinum  willao         55 

Wyrceth  oftost. 

Wella  tha  eca, 


And  thu  almlhtiga, 

Ealra  gesceafta, 

Sceppend  and  receend,        60 

Ara  thinum  earmum, 

Eorthan  tudre, 

Monna  cynne, 

Tharh  thinra  mehta  aped ! 

Hwi  thu  eoe  God,  65 

JBfn  wolde, 

Tliaet  lio  wjrd  on  gewill, 

Wendan  sceolde 

Yflum  monnum, 

Eallet  Bwa  awithe  ?  70 

Hio  ful  oft  dereth 

Unscyldegum. 

Slttath  yfele  men 

Oiond  eorth-ricn. 

On  heah  setlum ;  70 

Halige  thriccath 

Under  heora  fotum. 

Firum  uncuth, 

Hwi  tio  wyrd  awa  wo 

Wendan  sceolde.  80 

Bwa  sint  gehvdde. 

Her  on  worulde, 

Oeond  burga  tela, 

Beorhte  craeftaa. 

Unrihtwlae,  85 

Eallum  tidum, 

Habbath  on  hospe, 

Tha  the  him  sindon 

Rihtes  wisran. 

Rices  wyrthran.  90 

Bith  thaet  leaae  lot 

Langehwile 

Bewrigen  mid  wreneum. 

Vu  on  worulde  her, 

Monnum  ne  deriath,  95 

Mane  athas. 

Gif  thu  nu  waldend  ne  wOt 

Wirde  steoran, 

Ac  on  self-wille 

Sigan  laetest ;  100 

Thonne  ic  wat  thaet  te  wile 

Woruld-men  tweogan, 

Geond  foldan-soeat, 

Butonfeaane. 

Eala  min  Dryhten.  1 05 

Ihu  the  ealle  ofersQiat 

Worulde  gesceafta. 

Wlitnuon  moncyn, 

MUdum  eagum ; 

Nuhi  on  monegum  her      1 10 

Worulde  ythum, 

Wynnath  and  swincath 

Earme  eorth-waran 

Ara  him  nu  tha! 
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O  Thou,  that  art  Maker  of  heaven  and  earthy 
Who  steerest  the  stars  and  hast  given  them  birth. 
For  ever  Thou  reignest  upon  Thy  high  throne. 
And  turnest  all  swiftly  the  heavenly  zone. 

Thou,  by  Thy  strong  holiness,  drivest  from  far 
In  the  way  that  Thou  wiliest  each  worshipping  star; 
And,  through  thy  great  power,  the  sun  from  the  night 
Drags  darkness  away  by  the  might  of  her  light. 

The  moon,  at  Thy  word,  with  his  pale-shining  rays 
Softens  and  shadows  the  stars  as  they  blaze. 
And  even  the  Sun  of  her  brightness  bereaves 
Whenever  upon  her  too  closely  he  cleaves. 

So  also  the  Morning  and  Evening  Star 
Thou  makest  to  follow  the  Sun  from  afar. 
To  keep  in  her  pathway  each  year  evermore. 
And  go  as  she  goeth  in  guidance  before. 

Behold  too,  O  Father,  Thou  workest  aright 
To  summer  hot  day-times  of  long-living  light. 
To  winter  all  wondrously  orderest  wise 
Short  seasons  of  sunshine  with  frost  on  the  skies. 

Thou  givest  the  trees  a  south-westerly  breeze. 
Whose  leaves  the  swart  storm  in  its  fury  did  seize 
By  winds  flying  forth  from  the  east  and  the  north 
And  scattered  and  shattered  all  over  the  earth. 

On  earth  and  in  heaven  each  creature  and  kind 
-     Hears  Thy  behest  with  might  and  with  mind. 
But  Man  and  Man  only,  who  oftenest  still 
Wickedly  worketh  against  Thy  wise  will. 

For  ever  Almighty  One,  Maker  and  Lord, 
On  us,  wretched  earthworms.  Thy  pity  be  pour'd ; 
Why  wilt  Thou  that  welfare  to  sinners  should  wend. 
But  lettest  weird  ill  the  unguilty  ones  rend  ? 

Evil  men  sit,  each  on  earth's  highest  seat. 
Trampling  the  holy  ones  under  their  feet ; 
Why  good  should  go  crookedly  no  man  can  say. 
And  bright  deeds  in  crowds  should  lie  hidden  away. 
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The  sinner  at  all  times  is  scorning  the  just. 
The  wiser  in  right,  and  the  worthier  of  trust ; 
Their  leasing  for  long  while  with  fraud  is  beclad ; 
And  oaths  that  are  lies  do  no  harm  to  the  bad. 

0  Guide,  if  Thou  wilt  not  steer  fortune  amain 
But  lettest  her  rush  so  self-will'd  and  so  vain, 

1  know  that  the  worldly  will  doubt  of  Thy  might. 
And  few  among  men  in  Thy  rule  will  delight. 

My  Lord,  overseeing  all  things  from  on  high 
Look  down  on  numkind  with  mercy's  mild  eye. 
In  wild  waves  of  trouble  they  struggle  and  strive. 
Then  spare  the  poor  earthworms,  and  save  them  alive  ! 


This  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  King  Alfred's  paraphrases, 
and  is  almost  worthy  of  its  holy  subject ;  for  elevation  of  sentiment 
and  breadth  of  view  not  easily  exceeded  by  any  iminspired  writer. 
The  metre  here  adopted  is  a  long  line  only  in  appearance ;  for 
it  has  a  Tegular  break  in  the  middle,  and  is  in  fact  nearly  the 
same  as  the  149th  psalm :  one  very  appropriate  in  an  address  to  the 
Glorious  Creator. 

The  Sun  and  Moon  exchange  genders  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language;  as  in  the  modem  German.  Mr  Fox  refers,  us  to  an 
asserted  instance  of  this  interchange  in  Shakspeare,  1st  Henry  IV, 
A.  1.  S.  2,  which  however  is  very  doubtful ;  where  Prince  Hal 
likens  ^*  the  blessed  Sun  himself  to  a  fair  hot  wench  in  a  crimson 
taffety."  It  is  much  more  to  the  point  to  take  notice  that  in 
Hebrew  the  same  peculiarity  of  genders  is  observable,  where  the 
moon  is  masculine  :  while  the  sun  is  usually  feminine.  We  may 
add  this  verbal  evidence  to  those  adduced  by  Turner,  bearing 
upon  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Saxons^  whom  he,  with  great  pro- 
bability, considers  to  be  the  Sacas  of  Herodotus. 
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V.    Op  Trouble  and  its  Cure* 


HvBXVota 

Tlrai 

Sweocole  gethenceao. 

And  be  a^welcum 

Otbmm  steoma. 

Than  the  aefterlmafuia       ^ 

Beofftatoet  iciBeCli ; 

Oif  him  wan  fore 

Woleen  hsngath, 

Ke  maegen  hi  awa  leohcae 

Leoman  aoaeodaa.  It 

Mr  le  tbicca  mlat 

Thinra  weoitha. 

Swaofttmyltaaaa 

Sothenie  wind, 

Graege  f laa-hluthr»  Iff 

Orinune  gedrefetb  : 

Thonne  Ide  gei 

Mielayau 

Onhrerath 

Hrioh  bith  thonne  19 

Seotheaergladu 

On-atene  vaes, 

8wa  oft  aeaprinfo 

Utowealleth 

Of  cUfe  banuD,  SS 

Col  and  hlutor. 

And  gereclice 

Ribte  floweth. 

Irneth  with  bib  eardea ; 

Oth  him  en  innan  felth        99 

Muntet  m«gen-etan, 

And  him  on  middan  gellfath, 

Atrendlod  of  them  tone. 

He  on  tu  tiththan 

Toaceaden  wyrth,  35 

Beir  bith  gediefad, 

Bnma  gebkmden  ; 

Broc  bith  onwendiMl, 

Of  his  rlht  ijne, 

RTtham  tofiowen.  49 

Bwa  no  tlia  thioatra 

Thinre  hfoitan  willath 

Minre  leohtan 

Lara  withstondan : 

And  thin  mod-getho&e        45 

Mldum  gedielan. 
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Ae  gif  thn  ini  wfloaalp 
Thct  thn  wel  maege, 
ThaH  MChe  Icoht, 
8  weotole  oncnawao, 
Leohte  geleafaa ; 
Thu  foiUrtan  eeealt. 
Idle  ofer-aMltha, 
VanTtne  gefean ; 
Thn  aeealteac  yfelaa  ege 
An-forlaetaa, 
Worald-earfotha ; 
Ne  moat  thu  wesa 
Ealles  to  onnod. 
Ne  thn  the  aefra  ne  hwC 
WIenea  gewaeeaa. 
The  laes  thu  weofthe  lor 
M  id  oCer-mettum 
Eft  geaccuded, 
Aad  to  upahafen 
For  orsorgum, 
Worold-geMelthnm 
Ne  eft  to  waclioe 
Oeortreowe 
Aniges  godea : 
Thonne  the  Ibrworalda 
Witherwearda  maeat 
Thinga  thieage ; 
And  thn  the  aelfom 
Bwithost  onsitte 
Forthaem  timle  Mlh 
Fe  mod-«efa 
Mkclum  gebondeD  mid 
Gedrefneaie : 
Oif  bine  dreceean  mot 
Thltaa  yfla  hwaether» 
Innan  swencan. 
Forthaem  tha  twegen 
Teoth  to  aomne 
With  thaet  mod  iana  tS 

Miatea  dwoleman ; 
Thaet  hit  eeo  ece  ne  mot 
Hinaa  geood  icinaa  [miatvBi, 
Sunne  for  thaem  sweartam 
JEt  thaam  hi  geawithrad  wear- 
[theii.       i* 
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Ye  may  learn  by  the  stars  and  the  sun 

Shining  on  cities  so  bright^ 
If  the  welkin  hangs  dreary  and  dun. 

To  wait  in  the  mist  for  the  light. 

So  too,  the  calm  sea,  glassy-grey. 

The  southwind  all  grimly  makes  riot. 

And  whirlpools  in  strife  stir  away 

The  whale-pool  that  once  was  so  quiet. 

So  also,  outwelleth  a  spring, 

All  clear  from  the  cliff  and  all  cool. 
Till  midway  some  mountain  may  fling 

A  rock  to  roll  into  the  pool. 
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*rhen  broken  asunder  will  seem 

The  rill  so  clear-running  before. 
That  brook  is  tum'd  out  of  its  stream^ 

And  flows  in  its  channel  no  more. 

So  now,  in  thy  darkness  of  mind. 

Thou  wiliest  my  wisdom  to  spurn, 
Withstanding,  by  trouble  made  blind. 

The  lessons  thou  never  wilt  learn. 

Yet  mm,  if  ye  will,  as  ye  may. 

The  true  and  pure  light  clearly  know. 

Let  go  the  vain  joys  of  to-day. 

The  weal  that  brings  nothing  but  woe. 

And  drive  away  bad  unbelief. 

The  fears  of  the  world  and  its  care. 

And  be  not  thou  given  to  grief. 

Nor  yield  up  thy  mind  to  despahr. 

Nor  suffer  thou  glad-going  things 

To  puff  thee  with  over-much  pride. 

Nor  worldliness  lifting  thy  wings 

To  lure  thee  from  meekness  aside : 

And  let  not,  too  weakly  again,  ' 

Ills  make  thee  despair  of  the  good. 
When  hunted  by  peril  and  pain. 

And  haunted  by  misery's  brood.  ' 

For  always  the  mind  of  a  man 

Is  bound  up  with  trouble  below. 
If  riches  or  poverty  can 

Engraft  it  with  sin  or  with  woe. 

Because  the  twin  evils  make  dun 

The  mind  in  a  misty  swart  shroud. 
That  on  it  eternity's  sun 

Is  dim  till  it  scatters  the  cloud. 


It  really  is  a  pity  to  rob  Alfred  of  his  originality  by  representing 
d  or  any  of  these  poems  as  servile  translations  from  Boethius,  or 
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even  free  paraphrases.     The  truth  is,  a  good  deal  of  higenuity  » 
required  to  discover  in  many  cases  a  resemblance  at  all.    Alfred 
has  taken  up  the  tune  of  Boethius,  and  begins  a  theme  in  the 
key-note  of  the  Latin,  but  is  soon  hurried  away  by  the  rapidly 
recurring  alliterations  of  his  own  free  harp  and  tongue  and  so   : 
becomes  original.    With  respect  to  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  in  most 
instances  it  is  far  from  an  easy  task  to  discover  much  regularity 
of  rhythm,. or  anything  like  exactitude  of  rhyme.    The  present 
metre  however  is  an  exception ;  it  pleases  the  eye  and  the  ear 
alike.  Generally  speaking,  doubtless,  a  great  deal  depended  on 
the  bardic  harp  and  the  inspiration  of  the  moment :  rhyme  and 
rhythm  which  now  in  our  ignorance  escape  us,  and  an  alliterative 
jingle,  which  our  modem  taste  despises,  might  have  been  made 
acceptable  by  stress  and  accent  properly  laid,  by  eloquent  pauses 
and  stirring  bursts  of  Song.    How  meagre  and  dull,  for  instance, 
our  *  God  save  the  Queen  *  would  look,  if  we  knew  nothing  of 
the  noble  air  to  which  it  is  set ;  and  how  much  to  further  disad- 
vantage would  it  be  seen,  if  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  transcribers 
had  here  and  there  omitted  a  rhyme  or  a  line,  or  had  jumbled 
them  all  together,  so  as  to  have  hidden  away  the  rhythm  !  Suppose 
such  a  case  as  that  Mr  Haynes  Bayley  may,  centuries  hence,  (if 
this  olUav  tasts  so  long,)  find  an  editor  to  mark  out  one  of  his  best 
songs  in  the  following  learned  manner ; 

O  no  we  never 
mention  her  her 
name  is  never 
heard  my  lips  are 
now  forbid  to  speak  that 
once  familiar 
word  from  sport 
to  sport 

This  instance  may  provoke  a  smile, — ^but  it  is  instructive 
notwithstanding ;  possibly,  the  Junian  manuscript  and  others  may 
do  our  Alfred  similar  injustice ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  discoverer 
is  still  to  arise  who  shall  help  us  to  the  tunes  which  doubtless 
rendered  all  harmonious.  Perhaps  we  know  as  yet  very  little 
about  the  matter :  for  example ;  Dr  Hickes,  one  of  our  most 
learned  scholars  in  this  line,  maintains  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
rhythm  is  reducible  to  the  rules  of  Latin  prosody  :  so  ridiculous 
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does  this  seem  to  another  equally  distinguished  man,  Mr  Tyrwhitt, 
the  editor  of  Chaucer,  that  he  does  not  scruple  to  say  he  can  make 
out  no  metre  at  all  in  the  so  called  poems,  which  are  merely  an 
inflated  style  of  prose ;  while  a  more  recent  hving  writer,  hy  way 
of  reconciling  such  contrarieties,  marks  out  his  lines  indeed  with 
tiie  symbols  of  dactyls,  spondees,   trochees,  and  anapaests,  but 
unluckily  the  words  are  too  stubborn  for  his  gratuitous  prosody. 
The  case    seems   to   be,    that  the  metres  were  very   various; 
emphasis  and  harp-accompaniment  made  up  for  many  a  syUable  ; 
tiie  thing  would  be  monotonous  in  uninspired  hands,  but  stirring 
enough  under  the  touch  of  genius ;  which  might  rise  or  fall,  be 
tender  or  impassioned,  forte  or  piano,  at  its  own  free  will.    At 
present  our  wisdom  is  to  take  random  shots  at  the  true  metre,  if 
existing  and  discoverable  at  all,  by  translating  Alfred  into  a  great 
variety,  as  here  done  :  and  for  all  else,  the  nearest  approximation 
we  can  make  seems  to  amount  to  such  a  play  of  words  as  '  whirl- 
pool '  and  '  whalepooV  '  scattered '  and '  shattered '  and  the  like  ; 
together  with  short  staccato  sentences ;  interweaved  sjmonymes, 
and  parallel  phrases ;  and,  now  and  then,  a  sort  of  dancing  measure. 
The  writer  however  throughout  has  desired  to  make  the  metrical 
part  (whatever  may  have  been  his  Parnassian  pains  in  this  respect,) 
a  secondary  matter :  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  every  where 
is  the  Wise  King's  mind  and  meaning. 


VI.  Op  Change. 

QooM  polo  PhoBbin  rotelt  quadiigit— Lucem  •{Murgere  ccepertt, 


Tha  M  Wisdom  eft 

Word  hord  onteact 

Bang  •oth-ewtdas, 

And  thus  selfa  cwaeth. 

Thonne  alo  aunne  5 

Bweotolost  aetaieth, 

Hadroatofhefone; 

Hrcthe  bf  oth  athittxod 

Ealle  ofir  eorthan 

Othre  Bteoiran :  10 

Forthaem  hiora  blrhtn  no  bith 

Anht  [Urfatneaae] 

To  ^eaettane 

With  th«K  sunnan  leobt. 

Thonne  anolte  blaewtb      15 

Buthaa  and  wettan  wind, 

Under  wolcnum ; 


Thonne  weazeth  brathe 

Feldea  bloatman, 

Fsgen  thaet  hi  moton.  SO 

Ac  M  atearca  storm, 

Thonne  he  strong  cymth, 

Northan  and  eastan, 

He  genimeth  brathe. 

Thaere  rosan  wlite.  If 

And  eae  tha  niman  ssi, 

Northerne  yst, 

Kede  gebaeded, 

Thaet  bio  strange  gcond  atyrsd 

On  stathu  beatetb.  30 

Eala  thaet  on  eorthan, 

Auht  f«8tl1ces 

Weorces  on  worulde, 

Me  wunath  aefre  I 


Then  did  Wisdom  again 

Unlock  his  word-hoard  well. 
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And  sang  in  soothful  strain 
The  truths  he  had  to  tell. 

When  with  clearest  blaze 

The  bright  sun  shines  in  the  sky. 

The  stars  must  quench  their  rays 
Over  the  earth  so  high  ; 

For  that,  set  in  the  light 

Of  her  that  rules  by  day. 

Their  brightness  is  not  bright. 
But  dimly  dies  away. 

When  the  wind  south-west 

Under  the  cloud  blows  low. 

Field-flowers  wax  their  best 
Fain  to  be  glad  and  grow. 

But  when  East  and  by  North 

The  stark  storm  strongly  blows. 

Speedily  drives  he  forth 

All  beauty  from  the  rose. 

So,  with  a  stem  needs-be 

The  northern  blast  doth  dash 

And  beat  the  wide  waste  sea 
That  it  the  land  may  lash. 

Alas,  that  ever  on  earth 

Nothing  is  fast  and  sure ; 

No  work  is  found  so  worth 
That  it  for  ever  endure. 


Very  little  need  here  he  added,  beyond  the  peipetual  protest 
gainst  the  idea  that  Alfred  does  more  than  take  hints  from 
Boethius :  justice  is  done  to  neither  side  by  the  word  translation, 
or  even  paraphrase :  for  Alfred  often  omits  two  thirds  of  Boethius, 
and  makes  up  by  two-thirds  of  his  own.  To  shew  how  united 
our  modem  and  ancient   English  are,  there  are  nearly  forty 
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words  in  this  short  poem  unchanged  from  the  royal  minstrel's 
Anglo  Saxon :  and  nearly  the  same  ratio  will  be  found  to  pervade 
most  of  the  other  metres. 


VIL  Op  Content,  and  Humbleness, 


QvitQuxt  volet  perennem Cautot  poneie  aedem, 


Tha  ongon  le  WiMlom 

HU  gewunan  fyigan ; 

Glio-wordum  gol, 

Oyd  8Bt  spelle  ; 

Song  soth-cwida 

Bmnne  tha  geta. 

CvKthheneherde, 

Thaet  on  heanne  munt, 

Monna  aenig 

Meahte  aaettan 

Healle  hrof-teite. 

Ne  thearf  eae  haeletha  nan 

Wenan  tbaes  wBoroes, 

Thaet  he  wiadom  msege 

With  ofennetta 

Xtn  gemengaa. 

Herdes  thn  aef  re, 

Thaet  te  aenf  g  mon 

On  aond  beorgas 

Settan  meahte 

Faette  healle  t 

Ne  maeg  eae  f ira  nan 

Wisdom  timbran, 

Thaer  thaer  woruld-gitaong 


1ft 
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Beorg  oferbraedeth. 

Bara  send  wlllath 

Ren  foTswelgan. 

8wa  deth  ricra  nu 

Grundleaa  gitsung 

Gilpes  and  aehta,  80 

Oedrinceth  to  dryggnm 

Dreoeendne  welan : 

And  theah  thaea  thearian  ne  Uth 

Tborat  aceled. 

Ne  maeg  hattletha  gehwaem,     Sft 

Hoa  on  munte 

Lange  gelaestan ; 

Forthaem  him  lungre  on 

Bvift  wind  awapeth. 

Ne  bith  aond  thon  ma. 

With  mieelne  ren. 

Manna  aengum, 

Huaes  hfrde ; 

Ac  hit  hreoaan  wile, 

Sigan  eood  aef  ter  rene. 

8wa  bloth  ann  gehwaea 

Monna  mod-aefan, 

Mielpm  awegede, 

Of  hiora  atede  atyredOt 

Thonne  he  atrong  dreceth 

Wind  under  wolcnum, 

Woruld-earfotha : 

Oththebieftaeietha 

Renonhiereth 


4a 


4» 


Snmea  ymbhogaa,  19 

Ungemetgemen. 

Ac  ae  the  tha  ecan 

Agan  wille, 

Sothan  gesaeltha, 

He  aceal  awithe  fUon  M 

Thiaae  wonilde  wlite ; 

Wyree  him  aiththam 

Hia  modea  hua, 

Thaer  he  nuege  f  indan 

Eathmetta  atan,  6A 

Ungemetfaeatne 

Grund-weal  gearone : 

8e  to-glidan  ne  thearf, 

Theah  hit  wecge  wind^ 

Woruld-earfotha,  70 

Oththe  ymbhogena, 

Ormete  ren. 

Forthaem  on  thaere  dene 

Drihten  aelfa, 

Thara  eadmetta  75 

Eardfaeat  wunigath. 

Thaer  ae  Wiadom  4 

Wunath  on  gemyndum. 

Forthon  orao^  llf 

Ealnig  laedath  80 

Woruld-men  wiae. 

Baton  wendinge, 

Thonne  he  eall  forathth 

Eorthlicu  good ; 

And  eac  thara  y  fela  8S 

Oraorh  wunath ; 

Hopath  to  tham  ecum 

The  thaer  asfter  cumath. 

Hine  thonne  cghwonaa, 

iBlmihtig  Good  90 

Singallice, 

Simle  gehealdeth» 

Anwunigendne, 

Hia  agenum 

Modea  geaelthum,  9ft 

Thurh  metodea  gife : 

Theah  hine  ae  wind 

Woruld-earfocha 

Swithe  awenee, 

And  hine  aingale  100 

Gemen  gaele  ; 

Thonne  him  grlmme  <m, 

Woruld-saeltha  wind 

Wrathe  blaweth ; 

Theah  the  hine  ealneg,  10ft 

8a  ymbhoga  thyasa 

Woruld-aaeltha 

Wrathe  dxecoe. 


Again,  as  his  wont,  began  Wisdom  a  song. 
And  spoke  out  his  spells  as  he  wander'd  along. 
He  said.  On  a  mountain  no  man  can  be  skill'd 
With  a  roof  weather-proof  a  high  hall  to  upbuild. 
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Moreover,  let  no  man  think  ever  to  win 

By  mixing  pure  wisdom  with  over^proud  sin. 

Heard  ye  that  any  built  firmly  on  sand. 

Or  caught  hold  of  wisdom  with  gain-getting  hand  ? 

The  light  soil  is  greedy  to  swallow  the  rain  ; 
So  now  doth  the  rich,  in  his  measureless  gain 
Of  honours  and  havings,  drink  deep  of  such  weal. 
Yea,  down  to  the  dregs,  and  still  thirsty  will  feeL 

A  house  on  a  hill-top  may  never  long  stay. 
For  quickly  the  swift  wind  shall  sweep  it  away ; 
And  a  house  on  the  sand  is  no  better  at  all ; 
In  spite  of  the  house-herd,  in  rain  it  shall  falL 

So,  failing  and  fickle  is  every  mind 
When  racked  by  the  rage  of  this  world-trouble  wind  ; 
And  measureless  cares,  as  a  quick-dropping  rain 
Unstopping,  stir  up  the  mind's  welkin  with  pain* 

But  he  who  would  have  everlasting  true  bliss. 
Must  fly  from  the  glare  of  a  world  such  as  this  : 
And  then  let  him  make  a  strong  home  for  his  mind 
Wherever  true  Lowliness'  rock  he  can  find ; 

A  settled  ground-anchor  that  never  shall  slide. 
Though  trouble  attack  it  by  tempest  and  tide ; 
For  that,  in  Lowliness'  valley  so  fair 
The  Lord,  and  mind-wisdom  for  ever  live  there. 

Therefore  leads  always  a  quiet-like  life 
The  wise  in  the  world  without  changes  or  strife. 
When  heedless  alike  of  earth's  good  and  earth's  ill. 
He  watches  in  hope  of  an  after-world  still. 

Such  an  one  evermore  God  ever  kind 

Happily  keeps  in  the  calm  of  his  mind; 

Though  wild  winds  of  sorrow  against  him  are  hurl'd, 

Though  always  annoyed  by  the  cares  of  the  world. 

Though  wrathful  and  grim  are  these  trouble^lark  gales, 

And  Care,  in  its  anguish,  or  anger  assails. 
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By  way  of  comparing  Alfred  with  Boethius,  in  a  fair  average 
instance^  here  follows  a  literal  translation  of  the  Latin  ode  whereof 
the  lines  above^ — also  literally  rendered  from  the  Anglo  Saxon^ — 
are  commonly  supposed  to  be  a  paraphrase* 

''Whoever  prudently  desires  to  build  an  everlasting  house,  and 
firmly  wills  that  itl)e  not  thrown  down  by  the  blasts  of  roaring 
Eurus,  and  ventures  not  to  despise  the  sea  threatening  with  waves, 
let  him  avoid  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  and  thirsty  sands : 
the  former  froward  Auster  drives  against  with  all  his  might :  the 
latter,  dissolving,  refuse  to  sustain  the  pendulous  mass.  Avoid- 
ing the  dangerous  portion  of  a  luxurious  residence,  remember 
for  stability  to  fix  thy  house  on  the  hiunble  rock*  Though  the 
wind  mingling  the  sea  with  ruins  should  roar  like  thunder,  thou, 
happily  hidden  in  the  strength  of  a  quiet  rampart,  shalt  live  thy 
life  serenely,  and  laugh  at  the  wrath  of  the  sky.'* 

As  this  is  so  very  dissimilar  from  the  poem  above,  the  reader 
will  of  course  suppose  that  our  present  version  is  at  fault ; — ^but, 
whatever  other  deficiencies  it  must  confess  to,  that  of  unfaithful- 
ness is  not  one  :  we  have  honestly  represented  Alfred,  with 
scarcely  a  word  added  for  rhyme's  sake.  And  how  beautifully  does 
the  Christian  King  improve  on  the  philosophizing  senator :  we 
are  here  reading  the  blest  experiences  of  one  taught  to  be  humble 
in  the  school  of  adversity. 
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VIII.  Of  Primal  Innocence  &c. 


Felix  nimium  prioi  «tai, Contenta  fidelibiu  arvte. 


Bona  fwa  m  Witdont 

Thu  word  haefde 

Swetole  areahte, 

He  tha  tiththan  ongan 

Slogan  ■oth-cwldaa,  S 

And  thus  selfa  cwaeth. 

Hw»t  sio  forme  eld 

Fold-buendum 

Geond  eorthan-soeat, 

Mghwvm  dohte  ?  10 

Tha  tha  anra  gehwsm 

On  eorth-wsettmum 

Genoh  thuhte : 

Nil  hit  nu  tha  swelc. 

N»ron  tha  geond  weorulde    15 
weligehamM, 

Ne  mitllce 

Mettas  ne  drincas. 

Ne  hi  thara  hnegla 

Hurunegemdon,  20 

The  nu  driht-guman 

Diorott  Ictath ; 

Fortham  hiora  lueaig 

N«a  tha  gieta. 

Ne  hi  ne  geiawon  2 

Sund-buende, 

Ne  ymbutan  hi 

Awer  ne  herdon. 

Hwct  hi  firenlnita 

Frecene  waeron,  SO 

Buton  swa  hi  meahton 

Gemetlicott 

Tha  gecynd  began, 

The  him  Crist  gesceop. 

And  hi  ane  on  daege  35 

JEton  tymle, 

On  aefen-tid, 

Eorthan  waeatmas, 

Wudet  and  wyrU. 

Nalles  win  druncon  40 

8cir  of  steape ; 

Naet  tha  tcealca  nan 

The  mete  oththe  diinc 

Maeni?ao  cuthe, 

Waeter  with  hunige*  45 

Ne  heora  waeda  thon  ma 

Sioloce  tiowian  : 

Ne  hi  slaro-craeftum 

Godweb  giredon. 

Nehigimreced  50 

Setton  •earoUcc. 

Ac  hi  iimle  him, 

Eallum  tidum, 

Ute  slepon, 

Under  beam-sceade.  55 

Druncon  human  waeter, 

Calde  wellan. 

Naenig  cepa  ne  leah 

Ofer  ear-geblond, 


Ellendne  wearod ;  W 

Ne  huru  ymbe  scip-hergaa 

Sae-^ilcas  ne  herdon : 

Ne  furthum  flra  nan 

Ymb  gcleoht  sprecan. 

Naes  theos  eorthe  beimiten  65 

Awer  tha  geta 

Beornes  blode. 

Thehine  bill-rude. 

Ne  furthum  wundne  wer, 

Weoruld-buende  70 

Oesawan  under  sunnan. 

Naenig  siththan  waes 

Weorth  on  weorulde, 

Gif  mon  his  willan  ongeat 

Yfelne  mid  eldum  :  75 

He  waes  aeghwaem  lath 

Eala  thaet  hit  wurde  1 

Oththe  wolde  God, 

Thaet  on  eorthan  no. 

Ussatida,  80 

Geond  thas  widan  weomld, 

Waeren  aeghwaer  awdoe, 

Under  sunnan  I 

Ac  hit  is  saemre  nu, 

Thaet  theos  gitsunc  halath    85 

Sumena  gehwelces, 

Mod  araerred : 

Thaet  he  maran  ne  raeth  : 

Ac  hit  on  witte 

Weallende  bymth,  Of 

Efne  sio  gitsung 

The  naenne  grund  hafath ; 

Swearte  swaefeth, 

Sumeson  lice 

Efhe  tham  munte,  95 

The  nu  monna  beam 

Etne  hatath  ; 

8e  on  iglonde 

SicUU 

Swefle  bymeth,  100 

Thaet  mon  helle  fyr 

Hateth  wide 

Forthaem  hit  simle  bith, 

Sin-byrnende ; 

And  ymbutan  hit  105 

Othra  stowa 

Blate  forbamth, 

Biteran  lege. 

Eala  hwaet  se  forma 

Feoh-gitsere  110 

Waere  on  worulde, 

Se  thas  wong-stedaa 

Grof  aefter  golde. 

And  aefter  gim-cynnnm ; 

H  waet  he  f  recnu  gestreon    1 15 

Funde  maenegum, 

Bewrtgen  on  weorulde, 

Waetere  oththe  eorthan  I 


Soon  as  Wisdom  thus  had  sung. 
He  began,  with  plainer  tongue. 
Sooth  to  sing  his  sayings  thus. 
And  himgeK  to  speak  to  us. 

O  how  full  of  blessing  then 
Was  the  furst  glad  age  to  men ! 
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When  earth's  fruitful  plenty  came 

(Not  as  now,)  to  all  the  same ; 

When  through  aU  the  world  were  there 

No  great  halls  of  costly  care ; 

No  rich  feasts  of  meat  or  drink  ; 

Neither  did  they  heed  or  think 

Of  such  jewels,  then  imknown. 

As  our  lordlings  long  to  own ; 

Nor  did  seamen  aye  behold 

Nor  had  heard  of  gems  or  gold. 

More ;  with  frugal  mind  they  fared ; 

And  for  pleasiures  only  cared. 

As  at  Christ's  and  kindred's  voice 

They  were  bidden  to  rejoice. 

Once  in  the  day,  at  eventide. 

They  ate  earth's  fruits,  and  nought  beside ; 

No  wine  they  drank,  their  stoup  was  clear ; 

No  cunning  slave  was  mingling  near 

Meats  and  drinks,  to  glut  their  greed. 

Or  make  the  heated  honeymead ; 

No  silk-sewn  weeds  wish'd  they  to  wear,; 

Nor  good-webs  dyed  with  crafty  care 

Nor  set  on  high  with  skilful  power 

The  mighty  dome,  or  lofty  tower. 

But,  under  the  sweet  shade  of  trees 

They  slept  at  all  times  well  at  ease. 

And,  when  thirsting,  gladly  took 

Water  from  the  running  brook  ; 

Never  trader  wandered  o'er 

Seas  to  seek  a  foreign  shore. 

Never  had  one  heard  indeed 

Of  ships  to  till  the  briny  mead ; 

Nowhere  yet  with  blood  of  men 

Was  the  earth  besmitten  then. 

Nowhere  had  the  sun  beheld 

Steel  that  struck,  or  wound  that  well'd. 

Those  who  work'd  an  evil  will 

Won  not  worship  for  their  ill ; 

All  would  then  have  loathed  them  sore : 

O  that  this  could  be  once  more ! 
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O  that  God  would  now  on  earth 
Make  us  all  so  purely  worth  f 
But  alas^  men  now  are  worse ; 
Lust  of  getting  sets  a  curse 
As  a  clog  upon  each  mind^ 
Reckless  other  good  to  find. 
Lust  of  gain  unf athomed  glows 
In  the  heart  with  bubbling  throes ; 
Swart  it  lies,  and  sweltering  deep. 
Like  old  Etna's  boiling  heap. 
Which,  in  Sicily's  broad  isle. 
Bums  with  brimstone  many  a  mile. 
So  that  men  around  it  tell. 
Of  its  fires  as  fires  of  hell. 
For  that  ever  still  it  bums 
Bitter  everywhere  by  turns. 

Woe !  that  ever  should  have  been 
V    In  this  world  the  sinner  seen. 
Who  was  first  so  basely  bold 
As  to  dig  for  gems  and  gold  : 
Cares  for  many  then  he  found 
Darkly  hidden  in  the  ground. 
Dangerous  wealth  and  deadly  worth 
In  the  deeps  of  sea  and  earth. 


Alfred  and  Boethius  get  nearer  together  in  this  ode,  which  is 
not  wonderful,  as  there  is  very  little  to  draw  out  the  wise  thought- 
fulness  of  Alfred's  mind.  Accordingly,  he  cared  not  to  suffer  his 
harp  to  make  digressions :  it  is  merely  a  contrast  between  the 
golden  age  and  the  age  of  gold. 
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IX.  Nero. 


NorimiM  quantu  dederit  ruinaa Urbe  flAmmatB,  patribiuque  cseiis, 


Hwaet  we  ealle  witan 

Hwelce  aerleste, 

Oe  neah  ge  feor, 

Neron  worhte, 

Rom  wan  cynlng, 

Tha  hi>  rice  waea 

Hehtt  under  heofonninf 

To  hryre  mon^um, 

Waelbreowea  gewed 

Waes  ful  wide  cuth, 

Unriht-haemed, 

Arleaata  fela. 

If  an  and  morthor, 

If  iadaeda  worn, 

Unribtwiaea 

Inwid-lhoncaa  1 

He  het  him  to  gamene, 

Geara  forbaernan, 

Romaaa  burig, 

Bio  hla  rices  waet 

Ealleaethel-etol. 

He  for  unanyttnim, 

Wolde  fandlan, 

Oif  thaet  fyr  meabte 

Lixan  twa  leohto, 

And  swa  longe  eac, 

Readra  Mttan, 

Sws  he  Romane 

Secgan  geherde. 

That  on  tume  tide, 

Troiaburg. 

Ofertogen  h»fde 

Lega  leohtosl, 

Lengeat  bame 

Hama  under  hefonum. 

Nca  thaet  berlic  died, 

Thst  hine  iw^'lces  gamenea 

Gilpanlyste, 

Tha  he  ne  eamade 

Ellea  wuhte ; 

Buton  thset  he  wolde. 

Ofer  wer-thiode, 

Hie  anes  hum. 

Anwald  ejthan. 

Eae  hit  gesselde, 

JRt  suroum  cierre, 

Thct  te  ilea  het 

Ealle  acwelian 

Tharicoatan 

Romana  witan, 

And  tha  «theleatan 

Eorl  gebyrdum, 

The  he  on  thsem  foloe 

Gefrigen  haefde : 

And  on  uppan 

Agene  brother. 

And  hia  modor  mid, 

Iffeeaecgum, 

Billum  of-beatan. 

He  his  bryde  ofalog 

Self  mid  sweorde : 

And  he  feymle  waea 

Micle  the  blithra 


10 


85 


40 


On  breoet  cofan, 

Thonne  he  swylcea  morthres  65 

Msst  gefremede. 

Nailes  sorgode, 

Hwsther  siththan  4, 

Mihtig  Drihten 

Aroetan  wolde  70 

Wrece  be  gewyrhtum, 

'Woh-fremmendum. 

Ac  he  on  ferthe  fagn. 

Facnes  and  seamwa. 

Waelhriow  wunode.  79 

Wield  emne  swa  tbeah 

Ealles  thissea  maeran 

Middan-geardes. 

Swa  awa  lyft  and  lagu 

Land  ynibclyppath,  9Q 

Oar-secg  embe-gyrt 

Gumena  rice 

Secge  sitlu  ; 

Suth-east  and  west, 

Oth  tha  northroeatan  89 

Naessan  on  eorthan ; 

Eail  th»t  Nerone, 

Nede  oththe  lustum, 

Heatho-rinca  gehwUe, 

Heran  aceolde.  90 

He  haefde  him  to  gamene 

Thonne  he  on  gylp  aatag, 

Hu  he  eorth-cyningaa 

Yrmde  and  cwelmde. 

Wenst  thu  thaet  ae  anwald     95 

Eathe  ne  meahte 

Oodea  aelmihtigea 

Thone  gelp-scathan, 

Rice  beraedan, 

And  bereaflan  100 

His  anwaldes, 

7  hurh  tha  ecan  meaht ; 

Oththe  him  his  yfelea 

Elles  gestioran  1 

Eala  gif  he  wolde.  105 

Thaet  he  wel  meahte, 

Thaet  unriht  him. 

Eathe  forbiodan ! 

Eawla  thaet  ae  hlafoid 

Heflg  gioc  alepte,  110 

Sware  on  tha  awyran 

Sinra  thegena. 

Ealra  thara  haeletha. 

The  on  hia  tidum 

Geond  thaa  laenan  worold     115 

Liban  aceoldon. 

He  on  unacyldgum 

Eorla  blode 

Hia  sweord  aelede 

Swithe  gelome.  ISO 

Thaer  waes  swithe  aweotol, 
,     Thaet  we  saedon  oft, 
Thaet  se  anwald  ne  deth 
Awiht  godes, 

Gif  ae  wel  nele  125 

The  hia  geweald  hafath. 


All  know  too  well,  abroad  or  near  at  home. 
What  evils  Nero  wrought,  that  king  of  Rome, 
When,  highest  under  heav'n,  his  rule  was  then 
The  dread  and  overthrow  of  many  men. 
The  madness  of  this  savage  bred  betimes 
Lust,  murder,  vile  misdeeds,  a  bad  man's  crimes ; 
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He  gave  the  word  of  old  to  wrap  in  flame 
Rome's  self , his  kingdom's  seat^to  make  him  game ; 
Wishing  in  wicked  wantonness  to  know 
Whether  the  fire  so  long  and  red  would  glow 
As  erst  in  Troy,  he  heard  that  Romans  said. 
The  mounting  fire  bum'd  longest  and  most  red 
Base  deed,  in  such  fierce  frolic  to  delight. 
Aimless  and  vain,  unless  to  mark  his  might 

And,  once  it  happened,  at  a  certain  hour. 
He  would  again  show  forth  his  frantic  power. 
And  bade  the  richest  men  of  Rome  be  slain. 
Each  earl  of  highest  birth,  each  wisest  than^  : 
With  swords  and  bills  he  hewed  until  they  died 
His  mother,  brother,  yea,  and  his  own  bride, — 
Ever  the  blither  in  his  own  bad  breast 
When  he  had  done  such  murders  cruellest. 
Nothing  reck'd  he  that  soon  the  mighty  Lord 
Would  mete  out  wrath  to  sinners  so  abhorr'd. 
But  in  his  mind,  that  fed  on  wicked  wiles, 
Remain'd  a  savage,  wreath'd  in  cunning  smiles. 

Still,  even  he  so  ruled  this  middle  earth 
Far  as  the  land  hath  air  and  sea  for  girth. 
Far  as  the  sea  surrounds  all  men  and  things. 
The  seats  of  warriors  and  the  thrones  of  kings. 
That  from  the  South  and  East  and  furthest  West 
And  Earth's  high  head-land  reaching  northemest. 
All  to  this  Nero  willing  worship  gave. 
And  every  chief  by  force  became  his  slave. 
Till  'twas  his  game.when  pride  had  pufPd  his  mind. 
To  hunt  and  kill  the  kings  of  human-kind. 

But  thinkest  thou  that  God's  all  holy  might 
Could  not  with  ease  this  haughty  sinner  smite. 
And  scathe  his  pride,  and  drive  him  from  the  helm. 
Or  quench  his  guilt,  and  so  berid  the  realm  ? 
O  that  he  would,  as  well  he  might  with  ease. 
Ever  forbid  such  wrongful  works  as  these ! 
Woe,  that  this  lord  should  cast  so  heavy  a  yoke 
On  all  men's  necks,  both  thanes  and  serving  folk. 
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Who,  for  the  harmful  season  of  his  power. 
Lived  in  this  world  their  quickly  passing  hour  : 
Woe,  that  his  sword  was  often  weltering  then 
With  blood  of  highborn  earls  and  guiltless  men. 

Clearly  in  this,  our  saying  shone  out  bright. 
That  power  can  do  no  good,  as  well  it  might. 
If  he  who  rules,  wills  not  to  rule  aright. 


Here  also  Alfred  stays  with  Boethius,  so  long  as  he  is  giving 
the  portrait  of  an  evil  king ;  but  the  moral  of  the  picture  is  all  his 
own.  For  some  strange  reason  or  other,  Boethius,  though  a 
C!hristian,  perpetually  forgets  that  Religion  is  the  highest  form 
of  Philosophy. 


X.  Of  Fame  and  Death. 


Quicumque  iolam  mente  pnecipitl  petit, Summamque  credit  gloriam ; 


Oif  Dtt  hsleth*  hwone 
Hlisan  lyste ; 
Unnjtne  gelp 
Agan  wiUe ; 
Thonne  ic  bine  wolde 
Wordum  biddan, 
Tbst  be  bine  aegbwonon 
Utan  ymbe  tbobte, 
Sweotole  ymb  sawe, 
Sutb-eaat  and  west. 
Hu  widgU  lint 
Wolcnum  ymbntan, 
Heofones  bwealfe, 
Hige-ftnocmm 
If  eg  eatbe  tbincan 
Tb«t  tbeos  eortbe  >ie, 
Eall  for  tbiet  otber, 
Ungemet  lytel, 
Theab  bio  unwisum 
Widgel  tbinee, 
— On  stede  stronglic, 
Steorleanim  men. 
Tbeah  maeg  tbone  wisan 
On  gewit-locan, 
Thmn  gittunge 
Gelpcs  scamian, 
Tbonne  bine  tbsi  bliaan 
Heazdost  lystetb. 
And  be  tbeab  ne  maeg 
Tbone  tobredan, 
Ofer  thaa  nearowan, 


20 


25 


30 


Kcenige  tbtnga 

Eorthan-sceatas. 

It  thset  unnet  gelp  1 

Eala  ofermodan, 

Hwi  eow  alyste, 

Mid  eowrum  swinm, 

Selfra  willum 

Thaet  swsre  gioc, 

Synile  undermtanf 

Hwy  ge  ymb  tbaet  unnet 

Ealnig  swincen, 

Tbaet  ge  tbone  blisan 

Habban  tiliatb, 

Ofer  thioda  ma 

Tbonne  eow  tbearf  ilet 

Tbeab  eow  nu  getaele, 

Tbst  eow  Butb  otbthe  nortb, 

Tba  ytmettan 

Eortb-buende 

On  monig  thiodiio 

Miclum  berien. 

Tbeah  hwa  atbele  sie, 

Eorl  gebyrdum. 

Welum  geweorthatb, 

And  on  wlencum  tbio, 

Dugutbum  diore ; 

Deatb  tbst  ne  tcrifeth, 

Tbonne  bim  mm  forltet 

Rodorawaldend. 

Ac  be  tbone  welegan 

Wsedlum  ge]ice» 


35 


40 


45 


50 


55 
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Efn  iDKTne  gedeth 

JElret  thioget. 

Hwcr  Mint  nu  thset  wisui      65 

Welandes  ban. 

Thaes  gold-sraithea. 

The  WS8  geo  maerost  t 

Forthy  ic  cwcth  thsea  wiaan, 

Welandes  ban :  70 

Foithy  aengum  ne  mag 

Eorth-buendra 

8e  crnft  losian, 

The  him  Criit  onlJenth. 

Ne  maeg  mon  sfre  thy  eth      75 

Anne  wricccan. 

Hi*  cneftes  beniman, 

The  mon  oncerran  meg 

Sunnan  ontwifan, 

And  thisne  awiftan  rodor,       80 

Of  hia  rUit-ryne* 

Rinca  cnig ! 

Hwa  wat  nu  that  wtaaii 

Welandea  ban ; 

On  hwelcum  in  hlaewa  85 

Hnuan  theccenf 

Hwaer  ia  nu  ae  rica 

Romana  wita. 

And  ae  aroda 

The  we  yrob  apreeaUi ;  90 

Hion  heretoga 

8e  gehaten  wks, 

Mid  them  burhwanun, 

Bnitua  nemned  ? 

Hwsr  ia  eac  ae  wiaa,  •    96 

And  ae  weorth-geoma, 

And  ae  fae^t-raeda 

Folcea  hyrde : 

Be  wca  uthwita 

JBieea  thingea  100 

Cene  and  crsltlg. 


Them  waat  Caton  namaf 

Hi  wcron  gefym 

Forth -gewitene. 

Mat  naenig  mon  106 

Hwaer  hi  nu  aindon. 

Hwaet  ia  hiora  here, 

Buton  ae  hlisa  an 

Beiaeactolytel; 

Swelcnlariova,  110 

Foithaem  tha  mago-iincaa 

Maran  wyithe  waeron, 

On  worulde. 

Ac  hit  ia  wyrae  nu» 

Thiet  geond  thaa  eoithan,      115 

i9-:ghwaer  aindon 

Hiora  gelican ; 

Hwon  ymb  apr«oe: 

Sume  openlice 

Ealle  forgitene.  120 

Thaet  hi  ae  hliaa 

Hiw-cuthe  ne  msg 

Fore-maere  weraa, 

Forth  gebrengan. 

Theah  ge  nu  wenen,  125 

And  wilnigen, 

Thct  ge  Isnge  tid 

Libban  moten : 

Hwct  iow  aefre  thy  bet 

Bio  oththe  wince ;  190 

Forthaem  the  nane  foilet 

Theah  hit  lang  thince. 

Death  aafter  dogor  rime, 

Thonnehehefth  DrihtnealMfer 


Hw«t  thonne  hcbbe 

Haeletha  vnig 

Gum  set  thaem  gilpe, 

Gtf  hine  gegripan  mot 

8e  eca  death, 

JEtut  thiiium  womide  f 
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If  any  man  will  be  so  vain 
As  now  for  fame  to  lust. 

The  empty  praise  of  men  to  gain 
And  in  such  folly  trust. 

Him  would  I  bid  to  gaze  around 

The  circle  of  the  sky. 
And  think  how  far  above  the  ground 

The  heav'n  is  wide  and  high. 

How  small  this  world  to  wisdom's  ken 

Set  against  that  so  vast. 
Though  ours  may  seem  to  witless  men 

Huge,  wide,  and  sure  to  last 

Yet  may  the  wise  in  heart  feel  shame 
That  once  his  thirst  was  strong 

For  silly  greediness  of  fame 
That  never  lasteth  long. 

Such  lust  of  praise  he  may  not  spread 
Over  this  narrow  earth. 
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Tis  folly  all,  and  of  the  dead, 
A  glory  nothing  worth. 

And  you,  O  proud,  why  wish  ye  stfll 

And  strive  with  all  your  care 
The  heavy  yoke  of  your  own  will 

Upon  your  necks  to  bear  ? 

Why  will  ye  toil  yet  more  and  more 

For  glory's  useless  prize. 
And  reach  your  rule  from  shore  to  shore 

Unneeded  and  unwise  ? 

Though  now  ye  reign  from  South  to  North 

And,  with  an  earnest  will. 
The  furthest  dwellers  on  the  earth 

Your  dread  behests  fulfil 

The  greatest  earl  of  wealthiest  praise 

However  rich  or  high. 
Death  cares  not  for  him,  but  obeys 

The  Ruler  of  the  sky. 

With  even  hand  right  swift  to  strike. 

At  His  allowing  word. 
The  rich  man  and  the  poor  aUke 

The  lowborn  and  his  lord* 

Where  are  the  bones  of  Weland  now. 

So  shrewd  to  work  in  gold  ? 
Weland,  though  wise,  to  death  must  bow 

That  greatest  man  of  old  : 

Though  wise,  I  say  ;  for  what  Christ  gives 

Of  wisdom  to  a  man. 
That  craft  with  him  for  ever  lives 

Which  once  on  earth  began : 

And  sooner  shall  a  man*s  hand  fetch 

The  sun  from  her  due  course. 
Than  steal  from  any  dying  wretch 

His  cunning  skill  by  force. 

Emyjt  25 
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Who  then  can  tell,  wise  Weland's  bones 
Where  now  they  rest  so  long  ? 

Beneath  what  heap  of  earth  and  stones 
Their  prison  is  made  strong  ? 

Rome's  wisest  son,  be-known  so  well. 
Who  strove  her  rights  to  save. 

That  mighty  master,  who  can  tell 
Where  Brutus  has  a  grave  ? 

So  too,  the  man  of  sternest  mould. 
The  good,  the  brave,  the  wise. 

His  people's  shepherd,  who  hath  told 
Of  Cato,  where  he  lies? 

Long  are  they  dead  :  and  none  can  know 
More  of  them  than  their  name  : 

Such  teachers  have  too  little  now 
Of  all  their  worthy  fame. 

Now  too,  forgotten  everywhere. 
The  like  to  them  have  found 

But  little  kindly  speech  or  care 
From  all  the  world  around  ; 

So  that,  however  wise  in  worth 

Such  foremost  men  may  stand. 

No  home-felt  praises  bring  them  forth 
For  fame  throughout  the  land. 

Though  now  ye  wish  long  time  to  live. 

And  pine  to  have  it  so. 
What  better  blessing  can  it  give 

Than  now  ye  find  below  ? 

As  Death  lets  none  go  free  at  last 
When  God  allows  his  power. 

If  Death  For-ever  follows  fast. 

How  short  is  this  world's  hour ! 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Jubilee  Edition  (Cardale's  B< 
thius,)  we  shall  be  told  all  about  this  Weland,  whom  to  plei 
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his  people  and  perhaps  himseK,  (for  AKred  was  a  worker  in  gold 
also,)  we.  find  here  substituted  for  the  Fabricius  of  the  Latin  ode  : 
Ubi  nunc  fidelis  ossa  Eabricii  jacent  ? 
Alfred  allows  himself  to  go  off  at  a  tangent,  as  playing  upon  the 
word  faber  a  workman,  to  praise  the  famous  goldsmith,  whom 
the  poet's  harp  alone  has  now  immortalized. 


XL  Of  God's  Wise  Government. 


Quod  mundus  atabili  fide GonoordeB  variat  vlcet. 


An  iceppend  ia, 

Butan  aelcum  tweon, 

fie  ia  eac  wealdend 

"Womld-getceafta, 

Heofones  and  eorthan,  5 

And  heah  as : 

And  ealra  thara 

The  thsr  in  wunUth 

Vngeaewenlicra, 

And  eae  awa  same.  10 

Thara  the  we  eagum 

On  loeiath, 

Ealra  gesceafta, 

8e  ia  aelmihtig ; 

Th«m  oleccath  15 

£alle  geaceafte, 

The  thsa  ambehtea 

Awttht  cunnon. 

Ge  eac  awa  same 

Tha  thsa  auht  nyton,  20 

Thet  hi  thss  theodnct 

Tbeowas  sindon. 

fie  ua  getette 

Side  and  theawaa, 

Eallum  gesceaftum  ti 

Unawendendne, 

fiingalllce ; 

Sibbegecynde: 

Tha  tha  he  wolde, 

Thst  th«t  he  wolde,  SO 

Swa  lange  twa  he  wolde, 

Thaet  hit  wesan  tceolde, 

8wa  hit  eac  to  worulde  aceal 

Wunlan  forth. 

Torthaem  aefre  ne  magon  Z$ 

Tha  unatillan 

Woruld-gesceafta, 

'Weorthan  gestilde ; 

Of  thsm  ryne  on  wend, 

The  him  rodera  weard  40 

Endebyrdet, 

Eallum  geictte 

Hsfth  te  alwealda 

Ealle  getceafta 

Gebiec  mid  hia  bridle  ;  U 

Hafath  butu  gedon ; 

Ealle  gemanode, 

And  eac  getogen ; 

Thaet  hi  ne  moten 

Ofer  metodeaeat  50 

^fre  gestnian  : 

Ne  eft  eallunga 

fiwithor  stirian, 

Thonne  hi  iiigora>weard 

His  geweald-lcthcr  55 

Wille  onlicten. 

He  hnfath  tham  bridle 

Butu  befangen 

Heoton  and  eorthan, 


And  eall  holma-begong.  60 

8va  hsfth  geheathaerod, 

Hefon-rices  weard 

Mid  hii  anwealde, 

Ealle  getceafta ; 

Thaet  hiora  feghwOe  fH 

With  other  winth  ; 

And  theah  winnende, 

Wrethiath  fiesta 

JEghwilc  other, 

Utan  ymbclyppeth^  70 

'niy  kea  hi  toswifen. 

Forthcm  hi  symhe  sculon 

Tbone  ilcan  ryne 

Eft  gecyrran, 

The  set  frymthe,  7S 

Fisder  getiode. 

And  8wa  edniwe, 

Eft  gewiorthan ; 

Swa  hit  nu  fagath,-*- 

Frean  eald  geweorc ;  80 

Thaet  te  winnende. 

Witherweard  gesoeaft, 

F«8te  sibbe 

Forth  anhealdath. 

Swa  nu  Fyr  and  waster,  85 

Folde  and  lagu  stream, 

Manigu  othru  gesceaft 

Efn  swithe  him, 

Oiond  thas  widan  worulde, 

Winnath  betweojc  him,  00 

And  awa  theah  magon 

Hiora  thegnunga, 

And  geferscipe, 

Foeste  gehealdan. 

Nis  hit  no  thaet  an,  91 

Thaet  swa  eathe  msec 

Witherweard  gesceaft 

Wesan  etf?sedere, 

Symbel  gcferan  : 

Ac  hit  is  yelltcre,  100 

Thaet  hiora  snig  ne  maeg 

Butan  othrum  bion ; 

Ac  sceal  wuhta  gehwilc 

Witherweardes  hwoet-liwngu 

Habban  under  heofonum,         105 

Thffit  his  hige 

Durre  gemetgian, 

JEt  hit  to  micel  weorths. 

Hsfth  se  slmihtiga 

Eallum  gesceaftum  110 

Thaet  gewrixle  geset. 

The  nu  wunlan  sceaJ ; 

Wyrta  growan, 

Leaf  grenian, 

Thst  on  harfcst  eft  1 15 

Hrest  and  wealuwath. 

Winter  brinpeth 

Weder  ungemet  raid. 
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gwilU  wlndat. 

SumoT  aefterrpnetli, 

Weum  gewideru. 

Hw»t  tha  wonnan  niht 

Iffona  onlihteth, 

Otbthset  monsam  d»f 

Buniie  bringech, 

Oiond  that  sidan  mcaaft. 

Hcfth  te  Uca  God 

Eortbao  and  wstart 

Iffearce  getatte. 

If  ere-stream  ne  dear 

Ofer  eorthan  sceat, 

Eardgebnedan 

Fiaca  cynne, 

Butan  man  leafe : 

Ne  hio  «f  re  ne  mot 

Eorthan  thync-wold 

Up  ofer  ateppan ; 

Ne  tba  ebban  thon  ma 

Foldet  mearce  ofer. 

FaranmoCon. 

Thageaetnessa 

Sigora  wealdend, 

Liles  leoht  fruma, 

Lnt  thenden  he  wile, 

Oeond  thaa  roaeian  geaceaft      14& 

Iffearca  healden. 

Ac  thonne  se  eca. 

And  M  aelmihtiga, 

Tha  geweald-lethem 

WUe  onlnUn, 

Efne  thara  bridia, 

The  he  gebstte 

If  id  hii  agen  weorcr 

Sail  aet  Irymthe ; 

Thaet  ia  witherweardaea 

Wuhte  gehwelcre. 

The  we  mid  thsm  bwidle 

Becnan  tiliath  -, 

Glfaethiodenliet 

Tha  totlupan,  160 

Bona  hi  f  orlartath 


ita 


lib 


Uf 


135 


liO 


ISO 


155 


liOlan  and  aibte, 

Than  geferacipea 

Freond-raBdenne : 

TilaSh  anra  gehwile  ii5 

Agnea  wiUan. 

Worold-geaecaita 

Wtnnatb  batweez  him, 

Oththaet  thioa  eartha 

Ball  forweortheth :  I7» 

And  eac  awa  aama, 

Othra  geaceafta 

Weortnath  him  aella 

SLththan  to  nanhta. 

Ac  ae  ilea  God  n» 

Be  thaet  eall  metgath. 

Be  gefehth  feU 

Folca  to  Bomne, 

And  mid  freondadpe 

Faeate  gegadrath.  180 

Geaamnath  ainaeipaa, 

Bibbe  gemengeth 

Clsnliee  lufe. 

Swa  ae  craeftga  eac, 

Geferacipaa  U5 

Fteate  geaamnath,    • 

Thaet  hi  hiora  freondaeipv, 

Fexth  on  aymbel, 

Untweofealde, 

Treowa  gehealdath,  WO 

Bibbe  aamrade, 

Eala  aigora  God ! 

Wkt  thia  moncyn 

Miclum  getmhgt 

Gif  hiora  mod-aeCa  IM 

Meahte  weorthan 

Btatholfaeat  gereaht, 

Ihurh  tha  atrongan  i 

And  ge  endebjrd, 

Bwa  awa  othra  aint  MO 

Voruld  geaceafta. 

Wsre  hit  la  thonne 

Marge  mid  monnum, 

Gif  hit  meahte  awa  I 


One,  only  One,  made  all  the  heavens  and  earth ; 
Doubtless,  to  Him  all  beings  owe  their  birth  ; 

And,  guided  by  His  care. 
Are  all,  who  therein  dwell  unseen  of  us. 
And  these  whom  we  can  look  at,  living  thus 

In  land  and  sea  and  air. 

He  is  Almighty :  Him  all  things  obey. 

That  in  such  bondage  know  how  blest  are  they. 

Who  have  so  good  a  king ; 
Those  also  serve,  who  thereof  know  not  aught; 
Dutiful  work,  however  little  thought. 

As  bondslaves  they  must  bring. 

He  hath  set  out  in  kindred  kindness  still 
Duties  and  laws  to  work  his  changeless  will. 

And,  after  his  own  mind. 
That  which  he  will'd,  so  long  as  will  he  would. 
He  will'd  that  everything  for  ever  should 

Thenceforward  keep  its  kind. 
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Never  may  restless  things  to  rest  attain. 
And  from  that  settled  circle  turn  in  vain 

Which  order^s  God  hath  given  ; 
He  hath  set  fast,  and  check'd  them  each  and  all 
By  the  strong  measured  bridle  of  his  call 

To  rest,  or  to  be  driven. 

As  he,  great  Word,  the  leathern  reins  of  might 
Holds  loose  in  his  right  hand,  or  draws  them  tight ; 

For  he  hath  stretch'd  along 
His  bridle  over  earth,  air,  sea,  and  beach. 
That  all  things,  leaning  fastly  each  on  each. 

By  double  strife  stand  strong. 

For,  ever  as  at  first  the  Father  bade. 

In  the  same  ways  of  runmng  that  he  made 

Still  changing  though  unchanged. 
By  strife  most  steady  keeping  peace  most  true 
Our  Free-Lord's  handicraft,  so  old  yet  new. 

Is  evermore  arranged. 

Thus  earth  and  seastream,  fire  and  water  thus. 
And  all  great  things  about  or  far  from  us. 

Betwixt  themselves  hold  strife. 
Yet  so  good  fellowship  aU  fastly  keep. 
And  render  bondage  true,  and  duty  deep 

To  him  who  lent  their  life. 

Nor  only  thus,  that,  each  the  rest  to  please. 
Whitherward  things  together  dwell  at  ease. 

But,  far  more  strange  than  so. 
Not  one,  but  on  its  thwarter  still  depends 
And  lives  on  that  which  while  it  harms  befriends. 

Lest  it  too  great  should  grow. 

Wisely  the  mighty  Framer  of  the  world 
Hath  set  this  turn-about  for  ever  twirl'd. 

Yet  ever  still  to  stay  ; 
The  sprouting  wort  shoots  greenly  from  its  root. 
And  dying,  then,  in  harvest  yields  its  fruit 

To  live  another  day. 
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Winter  brings  weather  cold,  swift  winds  and  snow; 
Summer  comes  afterward  with  warming  glow ; 

By  night  outshines  the  moon ; 
Till  o'er  this  wide-seen  world  the  day  up-springs. 
And  to  all  men  the  sun  returning  brings 

Her  welcome  brightness  soon. 

So  also,  God  hath  boimded  sea  and  land : 
The  fishy  kind,  except  at  his  conmiand. 

On  earth  may  never  swim  : 
Nor  can  the  sea  earth's  threshold  overleap. 
Nor  can  the  earth,  beyond  the  tide  at  neap, 

O'erstep  the  sea's  wide  rim* 

These  things  the  Source  and  Spring  of  life  and  light, 
The  Lord  of  wielded  might,  by  his  will's  right, 

Biddeth  their  bounds  to  keep. 
Until  the  Everliving  one  makes  burst 
The  curbing  bridle  set  on  all  at  first. 

And  so  unreins  the  deep. 

By  rein  and  bridle  in  a  hint  I  teach 

The  waywardness  of  all  things  each  on  each ; 

For,  if  the  Ruler  will'd 
The  thongs  to  slacken,  things  would  soon  forsake 
All  love  and  peace,  and  wilful  evil  make 

Instead  of  good  fulfill'd. 

Each  after  its  own  selfish  will  would  strive. 
Till  none  of  things  on  earth  were  left  alive 

In  such  bewrestling  stem; 
And  in  like  manner  other  things  unseen 
Would  be  as  if  they  never  then  had  been. 

All  brought  to  nought  in  tiurn. 

But  the  same  God,  who  meteth  all  things  thus,        ! 
Makes  folk  to  be  at  peace  with  all  and  us. 

In  friendship  true  and  fast : 
He  knits  together  in  a  love  most  fond 
Unending  wedlock,  and  the  kindred  bond 

For  evermore  to  last 
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So  too,  the  skill'd  All-worker  well  unites 
The  fellowship  of  men  in  friendly  rights. 

That  they  may  hve  at  peace 
In  simple  truthfulness  and  single  strength 
Thenceforth  for  ever  of  one  mind  at  length 

To  make  all  evil  cease. 

O  God  All-conquering !  this  lower  earth 
Would  be  for  men  the  blest  abode  of  mirth 

If  they  were  strong  in  Thee, 
As  other  things  of  this  world  well  are  seen ; 
O  then,  far  other  than  they  yet  have  been 

How  happy  would  men  be  ! 


This  is  a  famous  specimen  of  Alfred's  moral  and  natural  philo- 
sophy: he  enlarges  upon  the  antagonistic  idea,  the  'pugnantia 
semina '  of  Boethius,  till  he  *'  vindicates  the  ways  of  God  with 
man,"  and  shows  how  the  green  world  could  have  rolled  in  placid 
order  out  of  the  opposed  forces  of  a  chaos.  It  were  possible,  on 
each  occasion,  to  multiply  notes  to  any  amount,  but  the  reader 
will  be  better  pleased  if  we  pass  on  speedily* 


XII.  Uses  of  Adversity. 


Qui  Mrere  ingenuum  volet  agrom^ Liberal  arva  priut  fniticibut. 


8e  the  wQle  wvrcan 

Waatmbaere  lond, 

Atio  of  thaem  ccere, 

JEreat  sona 

Feamandthomaa,  5 

And  fyraaa  awa  same  wiod : 

Tha  the  villath 

Wei  hwsr  derian 

Clsenum  hwaete  : 

Thy  laM  he  citha-leas  10 

Liege  on  thoem  lande. 

laleodagehweem 

Tbioa  othru  bysen 

Efn  behetu, 

Thct  la  th»t  te  ihynceth  IS 

Thegna  gehwelcum 

Hunigea  bi-bread 

Healfe  thy  awetre, 

Glf  he  hvene  at 

Hunigea  teere  20 

Bitres  onbyrgeth. 

Bith  eac  swa  same 

Monna  sghwilc, 

Micle  thy  faegenia 

Lithes  wethrea,  25 

Oif  hine  lytle  aer 

Stonnaa  geatondath, 

And  ae  stearca  wind 

Northan  and  eaatan. 

Nasnegum  thuhte  SO 

Dteg  on  thonce, 

Gil  do  dimme  niht, 


JEt  ofer  eldum, 

Egeaan  ne  brohte. 

Swa  thlncth  anra  gehwsm, 

Eorth-buendra, 

Sio  sothe  gesaelth, 

Symle  the  betere, 

And  thy  wynsumre, 

The  he  wita  roa, 

Heardra  hentha, 

Her  adreogeth. 

Thu  meaht  eac  mycle  thy  eth 

On  mod-sefan, 

Sotha  gesaltha 

Sweotolor  gecr.awan, 

And  to  heora  cyththe 

Becuman  aiththan, 

Gif  thu  up  atyhath, 

Mmt  aona, 

And  thu  awyrtwalaat. 

Of  gewit-locan. 

Leasa  gesseltha. 

Swa  swa  Iondes>ceorl 

Of  his  aecere  lycth 

Yfel  theodmonig. 

Siththan  ic  the  secge, 

Thst  thu  aweotole  meaht 

Sotha  gesscltha 

Sona  oncnawan  : 

And  thu  aefre  ne  recat 

^niges  thingea, 

Ofer  tha  ane, 

Gifthuhiealleaongitat 


S5 
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Whoso  wills  to  till  a  field. 
Well  to  bear  a  fruitful  yield. 
Let  him  first  pluck  up  and  burn 
Thorns  and  thistles,  furze  and  fern. 
Which  are  wont  clean  wheat  to  hurt 
Lying  lifeless  in  the  dirt. 

And  this  other  likeness  too 
Well  behoves  us  all  to  view. 
Namely,  that  to  those  who  eat 
Honeycomb,  it  seems  more  sweet 
If  a  man,  before  the  tear 
Of  honey,  taste  of  bitter  cheer. 

So,  it  falls  that  all  men  are 
With  fine  weather  happier  far 
If  a  little  while  before 
Storms  were  spread  the  welkin  o'er. 
And  the  stark  wind  East  by  North 
Lately  rush'd  in  anger  forth. 

None  would  think  the  daylight  dear 
If  dim  night  they  did  not  fear ; 
So,  to  every  one  of  us. 
On  the  broad  earth  dwelling  thus, 
Joy  more  joyous  still  is  seen 
After  troubles  once  have  been. 

Also,  thine  own  mind  to  please. 
Thou  shalt  gain  the  greater  ease. 
And  shalt  go  where  true  joys  grow 
If  all  false  joys  thou  forego. 
As  ill  weeds  are  pull'd  with  toil 
By  the  landchurl  from  the  soil. 

And  hereafter,  thee  I  tell. 
True  joys  there  await  thee  well ; 
Aye  and  here,  if  these  be  first. 
Thou  for  nought  beside  wilt  thirst. 
But  all  else  shall  fail  to  please 
If  thou  truly  knowest  these. 
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This  is  a  nice  consolatory  bit  of  our  good  king's  Christian  philo- 
sophy :  and  strangely  better  than  the  thirteen  lines  of  Boethius, 
whereon  the  ode  of  Alfred  is  hung.  In  our  version  every  word 
is  Anglo-Saxon  English ;  and  we  have  been  careful  to  preserve 
the  pretty  phrase  '  huniges  teare/  as  closer,  and  more  poetical 
too,  than  (as  the  writer  at  first  rendered  the  words,) 

If  a  man  before  the  drop 
Of  honey,  taste  the  bitter  sop. 


XIIL  Of  Inward  Likings. 


QiumtM  nnun  flectot  habemt ^Vatun  potenv,  qaibus  immeoaom 


le  wiUe  mid  giddum 

Get  gacythan, 

Hu  se  dmihtiga 

Ealra  geiceafu 

BTjrth  mid  his  bridlum,        f 

Begththiderhewile, 

Mid  hiB  anwealde 

Qt  endebyid, 

Wundorlioe 

Wei  gemetgath.  10 

Hafath  twa  geheathorad 

Heofona  wealdend, 

Utaa  belangen 

Ealla  gefoeafla, 

Oeneped  mid  his  neentan,   15 

Theet  hi  aredian  ne  magon 

Thct  hi  hi  aefre  him 

Of  aslepen : 

And  theah  wuhta  gehnHc, 

Wrigath  to*heald,  SO 

Sidra  gesceafta. 

Swithe  onhelded 

With  thtts  gecyndMp 

The  hi  cyning  engla. 

Fader  «t  frymthe,  25 

pKite  getiode. 

Swa  nu  thinga  gehwile, 

Thider-weard  fundath, 

Sidra  gesceafta, 

Bugon  •nmum  englum,        M 

And  moncvrnte ; 

Thara  miclei  to  feola,, 

Worold-vaniendra. 

Winth  with  gecynde. 

Theah  nu  on  londe,  SA 

Leon  gemete, 

Wynaume  wiht, 

Wei  atemede, 

Hire  magister 

If  iclum  lufige,  40 

And  eac  ondrsde, 

Dogora  gehweice ; 

Oif  hit  sfre  gescUh, 

Theet  hio  cniges 

Blodea  onbyrgeth.  45 

Ne  thearf  beoma  nan 

Wenan  th«r«  wyrde, 

Thet  hio  wel  siththan, 

Hire  taman  healde : 

Ac  ic  tiohhie  50 

Thet  hio  thset  nlwan  taman, 

Nauht  ne  gehicgge ; 

Ac  thone  wildan  gewuaan 

WUle  gethenean 


luaya 


26 


Hire  eldrena.  U 

Onginth  eomeate 

Racentan  slitan, 

Ryn  grymetigan, 

And  merest  aUt 

Hire  agenes  00 

Huses  hirde ; 

And  hrathe  siththaa, 

Haeletha  gehwilcne, 

The  hio  gehentan  m»g. 

Nele  hio  forlaetan  65 

Libbendes  wuht. 

Neatanemonna: 

Nimth  eall  theet  hto  flnt. 

Swa  doth  wudu-fuf laa, 

Theah  hi  wel  aien  70 

Tela  atemede: 

Gif  hi  on  treowum  weoxfhath 

Holte  to  middes, 

Hrsethe  bioth  sorMwene 

Heora  lareowaa,  75 

The  hi  lange  ler, 

S^don  and  temedon. 
i  on  treowum  wilde, 
Eald-gecynde, 

A  forth  eiththan,  80 

Willum  wuniath  ; 
Theah  him  wolde  hwOe, 
Heora  lareowa, 
Listam  beodan. 
Thone  ilcan  mete,  85 

Thehehiierormid 
Tame  getede  ; 
Him  tha  twigu  thincath 
£mne  swa  merge, 
That  hi  thee  metoe  ne  recth  90 
Thincth  him  to  thon  wynsum, 
Thaet  him  se  weald  oncwyth ; 
Thonne  hi  geherath 
Hleothrum  brsgdan. 
Othrefugelaa;  95 

Hi  heora  agne 
Stefbe  etynath. 
Stunath  eal  geador 
Wel-winsum  sane, 
Wudu  eallum  oncwyth.      100 
Swa  bith  eallum  treowum, 
The  him  on  sethele  bith, 
Thset  hit  on  holto 
Hyhst  geweaxe. 
Theah  thu  hwilcne  boh.      105 
Byge  with  eorthan, 
He  bith  upweardei, 
Swa  thu  an  forlaeteet : 
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WUn  OB  wlllan. 

Went  on  gecjmde.  110 

8wa  deth  etc  lio  mnne, 

Thonne  hlo  on  tige  weMthetb, 

Ofer  midne  d«g, 

Mere  condel, 

8c7ft  on  ofdeele,  115 

Unenthne  weg 

Nihtee  genetheth : 

North  eft  and  east 

Eldom  otewetb, 

BienfCth  eorth-waram  ISO 

M orgen  meie  torivtne. 

Hio  ofer  moncyn  stihth 

A  upweardee, 

Oth  hio  eft  cymeth* 

Than  bin  yfemett  Mth        ISS 

Eurd-gecynde. 

8wa  swa  eek  geeoeaft, 

EaJle  BiAgene, 

Gcond  thai  wldan  wornld, 

WrigaSh  and  higath,  IM 

Salle  megene, 

EH  symle  on  lyt 

With  hia  geeyndef , 

Cymth  to  thoime  hit  nueg . 


Kis  nn  ofer  eotthan  tSS 

Anegu  gesceaft, 

ThenewUniethjetbio, 

Wolde  cuman. 

To  tham  earde. 

The  hio  of  beeom,  IM 

Thaet  is  onorgnea. 

And  ecu  Tcet ; 

Th«t  it  openliee, 

JElmihti  God. 

Nis  nu  ofer  eoitlMB  149 

Anegu  geaoeaft. 

The  ne  hwearflge 

Swa  swa  hweol  deth. 

On  hire  selfre ; 

Forthon  hioiwahwwrtitli,lM 

Th«t  hio  eft  eume, 

Ther  hio  aeror  wee. 

Thonne  hio  aerett  aie 

Utan  hehwerfed ; 

Thonne  hio  eallea  wyitiii      US 

Utan  beceired; 

Hio  aceol  eft  doo 

Thaet  hio  aer  dyda. 

And  eae  weaan, 

Thet  hio  aior  wee.  lit 


I  will  with  songs  make  known 

How  the  Almighty  still 
Bridles  all  things  from  his  throne 
And  bends  them  to  his  will^ 
By  His  wielded  might 
Set  wonderfully  right 

The  Ruler  of  the  skies 

Hath  well-girt  all  things  so. 
Binding  them  in  such  strong  ties. 
Aside  they  cannot  go. 

And  may  not  find  the  way 
Whereby  to  slip  astray. 

And  each  living  thing 

On  this  crowded  earth 
Firmly  to  the  bent  doth  cling 
Which  it  had  at  birth 
From  the  Father's  hand 
King  of  angel-land : 

Thus  each  one  we  find 

Of  beings  in  their  turn. 
Save  some  bad  angels  and  mankind 
Thitherward  doth  yearn ; 
But  those  too  often  force 
Against  their  nature's  course. 
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A  lioness  may  be  such 

A  tame  and  winsome  beast^ 
That  she  may  love  her  master  much 
Or  fear  him  at  the  least ; 
But  if  she  taste  of  gore 
She  will  be  tame  no  more : 

Let  it  not  be  thought 

That  she  will  then  be  mild. 
But  back  to  her  old  hkings  brought 
Be  as  her  elders  wild. 

In  earnest  break  her  chain 
And  rave  and  roar  amain ; 

Will  first  her  keeper  bite. 

And  then  all  else  beside. 
Cattle  or  men,  each  living  wight. 
Will  seize,  whate'er  betide. 
All  she  can  find  will  seize. 
Her  ravening  to  appease. 

So  the  wood  finches  too 

Though  timely  tamed  they  be. 
If  to  the  woods  escaped  anew 
Again  they  flutter  free, 

However  train'd  and  taught 
Their  teachers  then  are  nought ; 

But  wilder  evermore 

They  will  not  leave  the  wood. 
Though  by  their  trainers,  as  of  yore. 
Enticed  by  tempting  food ; 
So  merry  seem  the  trees 
That  meats  no  more  may  please. 

N 

All  winsome  then  is  found 

The  wide  weald  sounding  strong 
With  other  birds  that  sing  around. 
And  so,  these  find  their  song. 
Stunning  one's  ears  with  noise 
Of  their  woodland  joys. 
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Thus  too,  every  tree. 

Grown  high  in  its  own  soil. 
Though  thou  shalt  bend  its  boughs  to  be 
Bow'd  to  the  earth  with  toil. 
Let  go,  it  upward  flies 
At  its  free  will  to  rise. 

Thus  also,  when  the  sun. 

Great  candle  of  the  world. 
After  the  mid-day  down  doth  run 
To  unknown  darkness  hurl'd. 
Again  she  brings  to  earth 
Bright  mom's  North  Eastern  birth. 

Upward,  she  ever  goes. 

Up,  to  her  highest  place : 
So,  every  creature  kindly  grows 
According  to  its  race. 

And  strives  with  all  its  might 
To  take  its  nature's  right 

There  is  not  now  one  thing 

Over  this  wide  earth 
That  doth  not  all  its  longings  fling 
About  its  place  of  birth. 
And  safely  there  find  rest 
In  God  Almighty  blest 

There  is  not  one  thing  found 

Over  this  wide  world 
But  on  itself  with  endless  round 
It,  like  a  wheel,  is  twirVd, 
So  turning  to  be  seen 
As  it  before  hath  been : 

For,  when  at  first  it  moves. 

Right  round  it  turns  amain ; 
And,  where  it  once  has  gone,  behoves 
To  go  that  way  again ; 
And,  as  it  was  before. 
To  be  so  evermore. 
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XIV.  The  Emptiness  of  Wealth. 


QnimTto  flnente  dires  auri  gurgite Non  expleturas  eogat  avanit  opei, 


HwKt  Uth  tham  wftlegan 
'Woruld-gittere, 
OnhU  mode  the  bet, 
Theah  be  mlcel  age 
Golde«  andgimma, 
And  gooda  gehw«s 
MUUl  uniim, 

And  him  mon  erlgen  Kfle 
Aghwelce  d»g, 
JBeera  thuaend  t 
Theah  thes  middan  geard. 
And  this  manna  eyn, 
8y  under  sannan, 


10 


Sttth  vest  and  east* 

HU  anwalde  eall  15 

Underthieded, 

Hfe  mot  he  thara  hyrsta 

Hiona  ne  Isdan. 

Of  thisse  wonilde, 

Wuhte  then  mare  20 

Bord-gestreona, 

Thonne  he  hither  brobte. 

Tha  se  Wisdom  tha  this  lioth 
asungen  haefde,  tha  ongan  he  eft 
spelUan  and  cwseth. 


What  is  a  man  the  better — 

A  man  of  worldly  mould. 
Though  he  be  gainful  getter 

Of  richest  gems  and  gold. 
With  every  kind  well  filled 

Of  goods  in  ripe  array. 
And  though  for  him  be  tilled 

A  thousand  fields  a  day  ? 

Though  all  this  middle  earth  be 

Beneath  his  wealdom  thrown. 
And  men  and  all  their  worth  be 

South  East  and  West  his  own. 
He  cannot  of  such  treasure 

Away  with  him  take  aught. 
Nor  gain  a  greater  measure 

Than  in  his  mind  he  brought 


Wisdom  having  sung  this  lay. 
Again  began  his  spell  to  say, — 
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XV.  Nero's  Baseness. 


Qnamvit  m  Tyiio  raperbua  Mtro, Comcret,  et  nlreis  lapQIii. 


ThMh  hlne  na 

8e  jfeU  aarihtwiM 

Neron  cTOincf , 

Niwangescerpte, 

Wlltefum  wedum,  f 

Wundorlice 

Oolde  iref  lengd* 

And  gim-cynnum; 

Theah  he  w«a  on  werulde, 

WiteoA  nhwelcam,  !• 

On  hit  Uf-<Uguni* 

Lath  and  onweorth, 

Fierenfall. 

Hwct  M  feond  aws  theah, 

HU  dUwUngu  IS 


DuKuthum  ttepte, 

Ne  meg  ie  theah  gehycgaB 

Hwy  him  on  hige  thmfle, 

Athj  ael  wesan. 

Tbeah  hi  aume  hwile  M 

Gecure  butan  crKftam, 

Cyninga  djtcgMt. 

Natron  hj  thy  weoithnui 

Witena  eenegum. 

Theah  hine  se  dyiiga  S9 

Do  to  cyninge, 

Hu  meg  thKt  geaceadwii 

Bcealc  gereccan, 

Thet  he  him  thy  aelra 

Sieoththethlncef  90 


Though  Nero  now  himself^  that  evil  king 

Unrighteous,  in  his  new  and  glittering  robe 
Deck'd  wonderfully  for  apparelling 
With  gold  and  gems  and  many  a  brightsome  thing, 
Seem'd  to  be  greatest  of  this  earthly  globe. 
Yet  to  the  wise  man  was  he  full  of  crime 
Loathly  and  worthless  in  his  life's  daytime  : 
And  though  this  fiend  his  darlings  would  reward 
With  gifts  of  rank,  my  mind  I  cannot  bring 
To  see  why  he  to  such  should  grace  afford  : 
Yet  if  some  whiles  a  foolish  king  or  lord 

Will  choose  the  simple  all  the  wise  above, 
A  fool  himself  to  be  by  fools  ador'd. 

How  should  a  wise  man  reckon  on  his  love  ? 


XVI.  Op  Self-rule. 

Qui  te  Tolet  eaae  potentem, Animoa  domet  ttle  ferooea; 


Se  the  wille  anwald  agon, 

Thonne  aceal  he  arrest  tiUan 

Thet  he  hia  aelfea, 

On  aefan  age, 

Anwald  innan  : 

Thy  Isa  bi  mtte  aie, 

Hia  untheawum, 

Ball  underthyded. 

Ado  of  hia  mode 

Mislicra  fela 

Than  ymbhogona. 

The  him  unnet  aie : 

Laete  aume  hwUe 

Siofanga 

And  ermtha  thinra. 

Theah  him  eaU  aie, 

ThM  middaa  fMud, 


10 


15 


Swa  awa  mere-atceamaa 
Utan  belicgath, 
On  Kht  gifen, 
Kfne  awa  wide, 
Swa  awa  weameat  nu. 
An  iglond  ligth, 
Ut  on  garaecg, 
Thsr  naengu  bith 
Niht  on  aumera, 
Ne  wuhte  thon  ma 
On  wintra  daeg 
Tote  led  lidum, 
Thaet  ia  TUe  haten ; 
Theah  nu  anim  hwa 
Eallet  wealde 
Thaea  iglandea, 
Andeao  thonan 
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Oth  Indeas  S5  Hi«  wlfes  geveald 

Eaate-wearde;  Ingethances, 

Theah  he  nu  that  eall  And  hine  eorneste, 

Aganmote,  Wei  ne  bewarenath,  45 

Hwy  bith  his  anwald  'Wordum  and  daedum, 

Auhte  thy  mara,  40  With  tha  untheawas, 

Gif  he  aiththan  nah  The  we  ymb  aprecath  ? 

He  that  wishes  power  to  win. 

First  must  toil  to  rule  his  mind. 
That  himself  the  slave  to  sin 

Selfish  lust  may  never  bind : 

Let  him  haste  to  put  away- 
All  that  fruitless  heap  of  care  : 

Cease  awhile  thy  sighs  to  day. 

And  thyself  from  sorrow  spare. 

Though  to  him  this  middle  earth 

For  a  garden  all  be  given. 
With  the  seastream  roimd  its  girth. 

East  and  west  the  width  of  heaven ; 

From  that  isle  which  lies  outright 

Fmthest  in  the  Western  spray. 
Where  no  summer  sees  a  night. 

And  no  winter  knows  a  day  ; 

Though  from  this,  far  Thule's  isle. 

Even  to  the  Indian  East, 
One  should  rule  the  world  awhile 

With  all  might  and  power  increased. 

How  shall  he  seem  great  or  strong 

If  himself  he  cannot  save 
Word  and  deed  against  all  wrong. 

But  to  sin  is  still  a  slave  ? 


XVIL  True  Greatness. 

Omne  hominum  genua  in  tenia Simili  turgit  ab  ortu : 

Thet  eorthwaran  And  hi  eac  nu  get 

Salle  hefden,  Ealle  gelice  10 

Pold-buende  On  woruld  cumath, 

Fniman  gelicne  ;  Wlance  and  heane. 

Hi  of  anum  twasm,  5  Nia  thet  nan  wundor, 

Ealle  eomon,  Foithaem  witan  ealle 

Were  and  wife  Thaet  an  God  is  15 

On  woruld  innan  ;  Ealra  geaceaf  ta, 
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Frm  moneynnet, 
Fmdet  snd  acippend. 
Se  thaere  sunnan  leoht 
Seteth  of  heofonom,  SO 

Monan  and  Uijium  mcnim 

•teonuiB. 
8e  ceieeop  men  on  eortban, 
And  getamnade 
Bawle  to  lice. 

Mt  fniman  aerett.  25 

Pole  nnder  wolcnam 
Emn  eethele  getceop, 
Aghwilcne  mon. 
Hwy  ge  thonni!  cfke, 
Ofer  othre  men,  90 

Ofermodigen, 
Buton  andweoree, 
Ntt  ge  imaethelne 
Mnig  n«  meUth  t 
H«y  ge  eow  for  cthelam    S5 
Up  ahebben  nu  t 
On  Uuem  mode  bith 


Monna  gehwilcum 

Tha  riht  aethelo 

The  ic  the  recce  ymb ;         10 

Malet  on  theem  fJaace 

Fold-buendia. 

Ac  nu  cghwilc  mon. 

The  mid  eaUe  bith 

His  untheawum.  45 

Underthieded ; 

He  forlaet  aereit 

Life*  frum-eceaft, 

And  hia  agene 

Athelo  awa  aellb ;  50 

And  eae  thone  faeder. 

The  hine  set  fruman  geaoeof . 

Porthaem  hine  anaetfaelath 

Almihtig  God, 

Thaet  he  anKthale  55 

A  forth  tlianan 

Wyrth  on  weorulde, 

TowuMre  ne  c]rmth. 


All  men  and  all  women  on  earth 
Had  first  their  banning  the  same. 

Into  this  world  of  their  birth 
All  of  one  couple  they  came : 

Alike  are  the  great  and  the  small ; 

No  wonder  that  this  should  be  thus ; 
For  God  is  the  Father  of  all. 

The  lord  and  the  maker  of  us. 

He  giveth  light  to  the  sun. 

To  the  moon  and  the  stars  as  they  stand ; 
The  soul  and  the  flesh  He  made  one. 

When  first  he  made  man  in  the  land. 


Wellborn  alike  are  all  folk 

Whom  He  hath  made  under  the  sky ; 
Why  then  on  others  a  yoke 

Now  will  ye  be  lifting  on  high  ? 

And  why  be  so  causelessly  proud. 
As  thus  ye  find  none  are  illbom  ? 

Or  why,  for  your  rank,  from  the  crowd 
Raise  yourself  up  in  such  scorn  ? 

In  the  mind  of  a  man,  not  his  make. 

In  the  earth-dweller's  heart,  not  his  rank. 

Is  the  nobleness  whereof  I  spake. 
The  true,  and  the  free,  and  the  frank. 
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But  he  that  to  sin  was  in  thrall^ 

lUdoing  wherever  he  can. 
Hath  left  the  first  lifespring  of  all. 

His  God,  and  his  rank  as  a  man  : 

And  so  the  Almighty  down-hurVd 
The  noble  disgraced  by  his  sin. 

Thenceforth  to  be  mean  in  the  world. 
And  never  more  glory  to  win. 


Unless  one  were  to  forage  about  for  parallel  passages,  or  to 
descant  upon  Alfred's  good  philosophy  as  texts ;  or  to  furnish 
tables  of  the  words  identical  to  both  English  and  Anglo-Saxon,  or 
to  speculate  upon  the  possibihties  of  metre,  there  really  seems 
little  reason  to  disturb  the  patient  reader  with  many  notes ;  let 
him,  instead,  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  verse  is  no 
loose  paraphrase,  but  a  close  rendering,  and  that  several  of  these 
metres  seem  to  be  analogous  with  the  short  and  tripping  lines  of 
early  minstrelsy.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  true  ballad  line 
(as  in  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Rome),  though  sometimes  written  long- 
wise, is  in  truth  an  eight-syllable  stanza  of  short  lines,  and  not  a 
four-syllable  of  long  ones :  that  great  German  epic,  the  Niebe- 
lungenlied  (lately  translated  with  uncommon  ability  and  closeness 
by  William  Nanson  Lettsom  esq.)  is  an  instance  strictly  in  point: 
and  further  on  (see  Metre  XXVIII)  we  have  rendered  Alfred  in 
a  nmilar  measure. 


XVIII.  Of  Sinful  Pleasure. 


Hab«t  omnto  hQc  yoluptati— Stimolii  agit  fbrentet, 

Eala  tluet  ae  yfla«  Eall  forweorthan, 

tJnrihU  gedeth,  Gif  hio  yrringa 

Wrathawilla  Awuht  stingeth. 

Woh-hsmetM,  8wa  sceal  aawia  gehwfle      15 

Thst  he  mid  ealla  gedmfth,  5  Siththan  Imian, 

Anra  gehwylcei  Gif  m  lichoma 

Monna  cynnea  Forlegan  weortbeth 

Mod  falneah  thon  I  Unriht-haemede; 

Hwct  tio  wild  beo,  Bute  him  mr  cume               20 

Theah  wis  sie,  10                            Hreow  to  heoitan, 

Anunga  aceal,  Mt  he  hionan  wende. 
Eittyt 
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Alas  that  the  evil  unrighteous  hot  will 
Of  lawlessly  wanton  desire  should  still 

Be  a  plague  in  the  mind  of  each  one ! 
The  wUd  bee  shaU  die  in  her  stinging,  tho'  shrewd. 
So  the  soul  will  be  lost  if  the  body  be  lewd. 
Unless,  ere  it  wend  hence,  the  heart  be  imbued 

With  grief  for  the  deed  it  hath  done. 


XIX.  Where  to  find  true  joys. 

Ehen,  quain  mlMrot  tanito  deiri», ^Abdadt  ifnonalia  I 


EiOa  tbMt  It  hBOg  dyrif , 
Hygeth  ymbt  m  the  wito, 
And  fnoanUe, 
Flra  gehwilcum, 
Theet  tkm  eummn  men 
Mid  aiUe  gedw«l0Ch 
Of  tiunn  rihtan  w«g«» 
lUeeiM  aJicded ! 
HweetlMr  g«  wUton 
On  wuda  weaa 
Gold  thct  reade^ 

Ic  wat  iwa  theah, 
Th«t  hit  wltena  naa 
Thlder  ne  aeceth ; 
Forthann  hit  thcr  m  wezth, 
Ne  on  wingeardum 
Wlitige  glmmaa. 
Hwy  ge  nu  ne  aettaa 
On  tume  dune 
Flee  net  eowra, 
Thonne  eow  f on  lyiteth 
Leas  oththe  crperaa  ( 
Me  gelicoet  thincth. 
Thct  te  ealle  witen, 
Eorth-lmende, 
Thoncol-mode 
nuet  hi  thmr  ne  alnt. 
Hwether  ge  nu  willen 
W«than  mid  hundum 
On  lealtne  •», 
Thonne  eow  eeean  lyat 
HeoTotaa  and  hlnda 
Thu  gehycnn  moaht 
Th«t  ge  wfllath  tha 
On  wudaeecan 
Oftor  micle, 
Thonne  at  on  •«. 
li  thaet  wundorlie 
Thaet  we  witan  ealle 
Thaet  mon  eeean  ioeal 
Be  aae-warothe, 
And  be  ea-ofram, 
JEthele  glmmaa* 
Hwlte  and  reade, 
And  hiwa  gehwee  t 
Hw0t  hi  eac  witon, 


10 


15 


85 


40 


45 


Hwvrbi 

8ecan  thorfan, 

And  awTloim  fela  50 

Weonild-welena : 

Hi  that  wel  doth. 

Geornf  ulle  men, 

Gearagehwile. 

Ac  thaet  iaeannUooat  55 

Ealrathinga, 

Thaet  thadyaegaa  atait 

On  gedwolan  woidene, 

Efneewmbllnde, 

Thiet  hi  on  hreostnm  ne  nuigoai 

Bathe  gecnawan, 

Hwer  tha  ecan  good, 

Botha  goaaeltha 

Sindon  gehydda : 

Forthaem  hi  aefra  ne  Ijrt    65 

After  ipjrrian, 

Becan  tha  geoaeltha. 

Wenath  oamwlM, 

Thaet  hi  on  thii  laenan  msgen 

Ufeflndan  70 

Botha  geoaeltha, 

Thaet  io  aelfa  God. 

Ic  nat  bu  le  maege 

Naenige  thingm 

Bailee  swaawithet  75 

On  aefan  minum, 

HioradTalgtaelaa 

Bwa  hit  me  don  lyateth  : 

Ne  ic  the  awa  iweotole 

Geaecgan  ne  maeg.  00 

Forthaem  liig  aintoarmna. 

And  eac  dysegran, 

VngeeaBligran, 

Thonne  ic  the  aecgan  maBge. 

Hi  wilnUth  05 

Welan  and  aehta. 

And  weorthadpea 

To  gewinnanne ; 

Thonne  hi  habbath  thaet 

Hiora  hige  eeceth,  00 

Wenath  thonne« 

Bwagewitleaae, 

Thaet  hi  tha  sothan 

Oeaaelthahaebben. 


Oh !  it  is  a  fault  of  weight. 

Let  him  think  it  out  who  will. 
And  a  danger  passing  great 
Which  can  thus  allure  to  ill 

Careworn  men  from  the  right  way. 
Swiftly  ever  led  astray. 
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Will  ye  seek  within  the  wood 

Red  gold  on  the  green-trees  tall  ? 
None,  I  wot,  is  wise  that  could. 
For  it  grows  not  there  at  all : 

Neither  in  winegardens  green 
Seek  they  gems  of  ghttering  sheen. 

Would  ye  on  some  hill-top  set. 
When  ye  list  to  catch  a  trout 
Or  a  carp,  your  fishing-net  ? 

Men,  methinks,  have  long  found  out 
That  it  would  be  foolish  fare. 
For  they  know  they  are  not  there. 

In  the  salt  sea  can  ye  find. 

When  ye  list  to  start  and  hunt 
With  your  hounds,  the  hart  or  hind  t 
It  will  sooner  be  your  wont 

In  the  woods  to  look,  I  wot. 
Than  in  seas  where  they  are  not. 

Is  it  wonderful  to  know 

That  for  crystals  red  or  white 
One  must  to  the  sea-beach  go. 
Or  for  other  colours  bright. 
Seeking  by  the  river  side 
Or  the  shore  at  ebb  of  tide  ? 

Likewise,  men  are  well  aware 

Where  to  look  for  river-fish  ; 
And  all  other  worldly  ware 
Where  to  seek  them  when  they  wish  ; 
Wisely  careful  men  will  know 
Year  by  year  to  find  them  so. 

But  of  all  things  'tis  most  sad 

That  they  foolish  are  so  blind. 
So  besotted  and  so  mad 

That  they  cannot  surely  find 

Where  the  ever-good  is  nigh 
And  true  pleasures  hidden  lie. 
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Therefore,  never  is  their  strife 

After  those  true  joys  to  spur ; 
In  this  lean  and  little  life 
They  half  witted  deeply  err. 

Seeking  here  their  bliss  to  gain. 
That  is,  God  Himself,  in  vain. 


Ah !  I  know  not  in  my  thought 

How  enough  to  blame  their  sin. 
Nor  so  clearly  as  I  ought 

Can  I  show  their  fault  within ; 

For,  more  bad  and  vain  are  they 
And  more  sad  than  I  can  say. 


All  their  hope  is  to  acquire 

Worship,  goods,  and  worldly  weal ; 
When  they  have  their  mind's  desire. 
Then  such  witless  Joy  they  feel. 
That  in  folly  they  believe 
Those  True  joys  they  then  receive. 


Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs,  of  thistles  ?  **  Alfred 
is  of  the  Wise  Teacher's  school  :  and  bids  us  seek  the  chief  good 
beyond  this  evil  world. 


XX.    Of  God  and  His  Creatures. 


O  qui  pexpetua  mundum  ntione  gubenMy-^-^Temmm  ccsUque  ntor,  qui  tenpni  feb  mto 


Eala  min  Drihten  i  Mierthani  gefeaegv, 

TtaeetthueaitalmihUg,  And  wundorlic,  5 

—    imodilk,  Witena  gehwylcom  1 
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HwaeC  thu  ece  God  1 

Ealra  gesceaf  U 

WundorUoe 

Wei  gesoeope,  tO 

Ungetewenlicn, 

And  eac  swa  lame, 

Qeaewenlicra ; 

Bofte  wealdeat 

Scim  geaceafta,  15 

Mid  geaeeadwisum 

Maegne  and  cnefte. 

Thu  thjrtne  middan  geard 

From  fruman  erect, 

Forth  othende.  20 

Tidum  todatldea, 

8wa  hit  getaaoat  wca 

Endebyxdea : 

Thst  hi  «ghwaether 

Oe  arfaratb  25 

Ge  eftcumath. 

Tha  the  unatiUa 

Agna  geaceafta 

To  thinum  willan 

Wialice  aatrrest,  SO 

And  the  self  wunsit 

Swithe  atille, 

Unanwendendlie, 

A  forth  timle ! 

Nia  nan  mihtigra,  35 

Ne  nan  maerra, 

Ne  geond  ealle  tha  geaceaft, 

Ef  nUca  thin. 

Ne  theaenig  ned-thearf  naea 

Mtit  giet  ealn  40 

Tharaweorca, 

The  thu  geworht  hafatt ; 

Ac  mid  tninum  wlOan 

Thu  hit  worhtea  eall. 

And  mid  anwalde  45 

Thinum  agenum, 

Weorolde  geworfateat, 

And  wnhta  gehw«t ; 

Theah  the  naenegu 

Ned-thearf  were  ealln  50 

Tharamcrthal 

la  thaet  micel  gecynd 

Thinea  goodes  ; 

Thencth  ymb  ae  the  wile  : 

Forthon  hit  ia  eall  an  55 

Alcea  thincgea, 

Thu  and  theet  thin  good  ; 

Hit  li  thin  agen, 

F^vthasm  hit  nia  utan, 

Ne  com  aoht  to  the.  60 

Ac  Ic  geome  wat, 

Th«t  thin  goodnea  la 

Almihtig  good, 

Eall  mid  the  aelfum. 

Hit  la  ungelie  05 

Urum  gecjnde : 

Us  la  utan  cvmen 

Eall  the  we  habbath 

Gooda  on  gmndam, 

From  Gode  aelfum.  70 

Nsft  thu  to  aenegum 

Andan  genumenne, 

Fortham  tho  nan  thing  nia 

Thlngeliea; 

Ne  hum  asnig  75 

.Ak'rnf tigre ; 

Fotthsm  thu  eal  good, 

Anes  getheahte, 

Thinea  gethohteat, 

And  hi  tha  worhteat  80 

N«a  cror  the 

.Anegu  geaeeaft, 

The  a.nht  oththe  naubt 

Anther  worhte. 

Ae  thu  bntan  byane,  85 

Brego  moncynnea, 

JEA  aelmihtig  God, 

Eall  geworhteat 

Thin^thearle  good ; 

Eart  the  aelfa  90 

Tluet  hehate  good  ! 

Hwet  thu  hallg  fsder, 

Mtm  thinum  willan, 

Worald  geaceope, 

Thiane  middan  geaid,  95 

Mesh  tun  thiniun. 


Weorada  Drihten, 

Swa  thu  woldeat  self: 

And  mid  thinum  willan 

Wealdest  eaUes !  100 

Forthiem  thu  sotha  God, 

Selfa  daelest 

Gooda  seghwile ; 

Forthnm  thu  geara  ser, 

Ealle  geaceafta  105 

iBrest  gesceope, 

Swithe  gelice, 

Sumes  hwKthre  theah 

Ungelice ; 

Nemdeat  eall  swa  theah         1 1 0 

Mid  ane  noman, 

Ealle  togaedere, 

Woruld  under  wolcnum. 

Hwst  thu  wuldres  God  I 

Thone  anne  naman  1 1 5 

Eft  todaeldes, 

Faeder,  on  feower: 

Wks  thara  folde  an. 

And  water  other, 

Worulde  dsles,  120 

And  fyr  is  thridde. 

And  feowerthe  lyft ; 

Thaet  is  eall  weoruld 

Eft  togsdere. 

Habbath  theah  tha  feower     125 

Frum-stol  Mora; 

Ahgwilc  biota 

Agenne  stede : 

Theah  anra  hwUc 

With  other  sle  ISO 

Miclum  gemenged ; 

And  mid  maegne  eac 

Feeder  aelmihtigea 

Fnste  gebunden, 

Geslblice,  ISf 

Bofte  togaedere. 

Mid  bebode  thine, 

Bilewit  fsder! 

Thst  te  heora  snig 

Othres  ne  dorate  140 

Mearc  ofergangan. 

For  metodea  ege ; 

Ac  gethweorod  sint 

Thegnaa  togsdere, 

Cyninges  cempan.  145 

Cele  with  hsto, 

Wst  with  drygum, 

Winnath  hwsthre. 
Wster  and  eorthe 

Wcstmas  brengath ;  150 

Tha  sint  on  gecynde 

Cealda  ba  twa. 

Wster  wst  and  ceald, 

Wangaa  ymbe-licgath. 

Eorthe  st  greno  155 

Eac  hwsthre  ceald  lyft 

Is  gemenged, 

Forthsmhioonmiddum  wunath 

Nia  thaet  nan  wnndor 

Thaet  hio  aie  wearm  and  cealdlOO 

Wst  wolcnea  tier 

Winde  geblonden ; 

Forthsm  hio  is  on  midle, 

Mine  gefrsge, 

Fyrea  and  eorthan.  165 

Fela  monna  wat 

Thst  te  yfemeat  is 

Eallra  geaceafu 

Fyr  of^r  eorthan, 

Folde  neothemest.  170 

la  thaet  wundorllc, 

Weroda  Drihten ! 

Thst  thu  mid  getheahte 

Thinum  wyrcest; 

Thaet  thu  thaem  geaceaftum  175 

Swa  gesceadUoe 

Menrce  gesetteat, 

And  hi  ne  mengdest  eac. 

Hwst  thu  thaem  wsttere 

Wstum  and  cealdum,  180 

Foldan  to  flora 

Fsste  geaetteat ; 

Forthsm  hit  unattUa, 

iBghwider  wolde 

Wide  toBcrlthan,  185 

Wac  and  hnesce ; 
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N«  maahto  hit  on  him  Mlfbin. 
Both  le  geare  Wftt 
JEfra  gcatamLui : 
Ac  hit  sio  eonhe  190 

Hilt  and  twalgetli  aae. 
Be  Bumum  daele, 
Thct  hio  aiththan  msf, 
For  thaem  lype  weorttaan 
Gelefat  lyftum.  IM 

Forth«m  lisaf  and  gana, 
Bmed  f  eond  Bretene, 
Bloweth  and  groweth, 
Eldum  to  are. 

EoTtbeaiocealde  MO 

Brength  vaeatma  feU, 
WundorUcim, 

Forthaem  hio  mid  thaem  waetere 
Weoithath  gethawened. 
Olf  thaet  nare,  2M 

Thonne  hio  were 
Fordrugod  to  duate, 
And  todilfen  liththaa 
WUe  mid  winde ; 
8«a  nn  weorthath  oft  tlO 

Axe  giond  eoithaa 
Ball  toblawen. 

Ne  meahte  on  thaere  eoithaa 
Awnht  libban, 

Ne  wuhtv  then  mn  215 

Wstrea  hnican, 
OneanUan 
JEnige  crsfte, 
For  oela  annm : 

Oif  thu,  cynlng  engla*  ttO 

With  fyie  hwBt-hwugu, 
Foldan  and  lagn-aream 
Ne  mengdeat  togaedere ; 
And  gemetgodeat 
Cele  and  haeto  tt5 

Cr»fte  thine, 
Thaet  thaet  tjr  ne  maeg 
Foldan  and  mere-atxeam 
Blate  forbaraan, 
Theah  hit  with  bn  twa  aie       UO 
Fsite  gefeged ; 
Fader  eald  geweore. 
Ne  thlncth  me  that  wundur 
Wtthte  the  laaae, 
That  thioa  eoithe  maeg,         239 
And  egor-atream, 
Swa  ceald  geaoeaft, 
Crafta  nana, 
Eallea  adwaacan 
That  thaet  him  on  tnnan  aticath 
Fyrea,  gefeged  241 

Mid  frean  crafte. 
Thaet  ia  agen  craft 
Bagor-atreamea, 

Watrea  and  eorthan,  249 

And  on  wolcnum  eac, 
And  efne  swa  aame 
Uppe  ofer  rodere. 
Thonne  ia  tbar  fyrea 
Frum-atol  on  riht  290 

Bard  ofer  eallum 
Othrum  geaceaftum 
Geaewenlicum, 
Geond  thlane  aidan  grand ; 
Theah  hit  with  ealle  ale  259 

Eftgemenged 
'Weonild-ffeaceafta : 
Theah  waldan  ne  mot. 
That  hit  anige 

Eallunga  fordo  240 

Baton  thaa  leafe, 
Theuathialiftiode: 
That  ia  ae  eca. 
And  ae  almihtiga. 
Eorthe  ia  heflgre  265 

Othrum  geaceaftum, 
Thicre  gethraen : 
Forthann  hio  thrage  itod 
Ealra  geaoeafta 

Under  nithemait,  270 

Buton  tham  rodere, 
The  thaa  raman  geaceaft 
Agbwylce  dage, 
iwyrfeth 


Utaa  Vmhwvrfeth, 
And  flieah  thara  eoithan 
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Atn  ne  othzineth ; 

Ne  hire  on  nanre  ne  mot 

Near  thonne  on  othie 

Btowe  geatan>pan. 

Striceth  ymbutan  220 

Ufane  and  ncothanc, 

Efen  neah  gehwather. 

JEghwilc  geaceaft. 

The  we  jrmb  smecath, 

Hafth  hie  agenne  2S5 

Bard  on  aundran, 

Bith  theah  with  thaem  othnxm 

Eac  gemenged. 

Ne  maeg  hira  aenig 

Butan  otlunm  hUm.  290 

Theah  hi  unaweotola 

Somod  cardien ; 

Swa  nu  eorthe  and  water 

Earf  od  tacne, 

Unwiara  gehwam,  299 

Wunlath  on  tjn ; 

Theah  hi  aint  an 

Sweotole  tham  wfaum. 

Ia  thaet  trr  awa  aame 

Faat  on  diam  watie,  300 

And  on  atanum  eac 

Stillegeheded: 

Earf oth  hawe  la. 

Hwathra  thar  hafath 

Faeder  engla  909 

Fyr  gebunden 

Efhe  to  then  f^aate, 

Thast  hit  flolan  ne  maeg 

Eft  aet  hia  ethle, 

Thaer  thaet  other  tft  310 

Upofereallthia 

Bard  faeat  wunath. 

Bona  hit  forlaeteth 

Thaa  laenan  gesceaftt 

Mid  cele  ofercomen,  319 

Oif  hit  on  cyththe  gewit ; 

And  theah  wuhU  gehwile 

Wilnath  thider-weard, 

Thaer  hia  maegthe  hith 

Maeataetgaedra.  320 

Thu  geatatholadeat, 

Thuzn  tha  atrongan  meah^ 

Weroda  wuldor  eyning  1 

Wundorlioe, 

Eoithan  awa  faeate,  329 

Thaet  hio  on  anige 

Healfe  ne  heldeth, 

Ne  mag  hio  hider  ne  tUder 

SIgan  the  awithor 

The  hio  aymle  dyde. 

Hwat  hi  theah  eorthlleea 

Anht  ne  heldeth. 

Is  theah  efn  ethe 

Up  and  of  dune, 

To  feallanne 

Foldan  thiaae ; 

Thaam  aniicoat. 

The  on  age  bitn 

doleca  on  middan, 

Olideth  hwathn  940 

JEg  ymbutan* 

Swa  Btent  eall  weoruld 

Stllle  on  tille, 

Streamaa  ymbutan, 

Laou-floda  gelac.  949 

Lyfte  and  tungla. 

And  aio  acire  aoeli, 

Scxilheth  ymbutan, 

Dogora  gehwile, 

Dyde  lange  awa.  390 

Hwat  thu  thioda  God, 

Thzlefalde  on  ua 

Sawle  geaetteat. 

And  hi  aiththan  eac 

Styzeat  and  tihteat,  399 

Thurh  tha  atrongan  maaht ; 

Thaet  hire  thy  laaae 

On  tham  lytlan  ne  Uth 

Anumflngra, 

The  hire  on  eallum  hith         300 

Tham  Uchoman, 

Forthaem  Ic  lytle  »r, 

Sweotole  aaede, 

Thaet  aio  aawl  ware 
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ThiiefaldeeKetft, 
Kgenvilces; 


U5 


ThegnageJ 

FortiuBm  uthwitan 

Ealleieggatb, 

lluet  te  an  geeyod 

JBicn  Mule  S70 

Tnong  waere, 

Otherwilnung; 

Is  ifo  thridde  gecjnd 

Thaem  twaem  betera, 

8io  gesceadwicnei.  S75 

NU  thaftt  Msndlie  craeft, 

FortluMm  hit  naenig  haiKth, 

Neat  baton  monnam. 

Haefth  tha  othxa  twa 

Unrim  wnhta.  S80 

Bcflh  tbA  wiUranga 

Wei  h^c  neten, 

And  tha  ynunga 

Eaeawaaelle. 

FmthT  men  habhnth  885 

Geond  mlddan  geard, 

Eorth-geaceafta 

Balls  ofnthnngen ; 

Forthann  the  hi  habbath 

Thss  the  hi  nabbath,  890 

Thone  «nne  crsft 

The  we  mt  nemdon. 

81o  geteeadwianei 

8eeal  on  gehwelcnm 

There  wOnttnge  995 

Waldan  aemle, 

Anditsunge 

Bac  twa  lelfe. 

Hio  aeeal  mid  getheahte, 

Thegnet  mode,  400 

Mldandglte 

Eallet  waldan. 

Hio  la  thiet  matte  miegen 

Menneaaaule, 

And  ae  aeletta  405 

Sunder  cnefta. 

Hw«t  tha  tha  aaule, 

Sigon  waldend, 

Tbeoda  thrym-cyning, 

Thoa  geaoeope,  410 

Tbaet  nlo  hwearfode 

On  hire  seUre, 

Hire  utan  ymb, 

Bwa  «wa  eal  deth 

Rineawifteiodor:  416 

Beeene  ymbecritheth 

Dogoza  gehwilce, 

Drlhtnea  meahtum 

Thisne  middan  geaid: 

8wa  deth  monnea  saul,  420 

Hweole  gelieoat, 

Hwexfeth  ymbe  hy  telle. 

Oft  tmeagende 

Tmb  thaa  eorthliean 

Drihtnet  geaeeafta,  425 

Dagum  and  nihtam. 

Hwilnm  hi  aelfe 
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Hwilnm  eft  imeath 

Ymb  thone  eean  God, 

Soeppendhire ; 

flcritnende  fserth 

Hweole  gelicost, 

HwBzfth  ymb  hi  aelfe. 

Thonne  hio  ymb  hire  tcyppend  485 

Mid  geicead  tmeath, 

Hio  bith  npahsfen 

Oler  hi  telf e ; 

Ae  hio  bith  eallnnga 

An  bin  aelfre  440 

Thonne  hio  ymb  hi  telle 

Seoende  tmeath. 

Hio  bith  twithe  fior 

Hire  tellzebeneothan, 

Thonne  hio  than  lasnan  445 

Lulath  and  wundrath 

BoithHcu  thingp 

Oler  ecne  raed. 

Hwct  tha  eee  God, 

Bard  forgeafe  450 

Saulum  on  heofonom ; 

Selett  weorthllca 

Ginlatttagila, 


Godfltlmihtigt 

Be  ge  eamanga  455 

Anra  gehwelcre. 

Ealle  hi  tcinath 

Thurh  tha  adran  neaht 

Hadre  on  heofenum ; 

Na  hwaethre  theah  460 

Ealle  efenbeorhte. 

Hwast  we  oft  getioth 

Hadrum  nihtam, 

Thast  te  heofon-ateonran 

Ealle  efenbeorhte,  465 

Mtn  ne  tcinath. 

Hwaat  tha  eee  God, 

Eac  |emengett 

Tha  beof oncundan 

Hither  with  eorthan ;  470 

Saola  with  lice 

Siththan  waniath  : 

This  eorthlice 

And  that  eee  tamod, 

Saul  in  flaeace.  475 

Hwiethitimletothe 

Hiona  fundiath, 

Forthaam  hi  hider  of  the 

JRtot  comon ; 

Sculon  eft  to  the.  480 

Bceal  te  liehama 

Last  weardigan 

Eft  on  eorthan, 

Forthaam  he  aer  of  hire 

Weoz  on  weorulde.  485 

Wunedon  »t  tomne 

Efen  twa  lange 

8wa  him  lyfed  waat 

From  thaem  aelmihtlgan, 

The  hi  aror  gio  490 

Getomnade. 

That  it  toth  cyning, 

Be  that  foldan  getceop, 

And  hi  gifylde  tha 

Swithe  mitlicum  495 

Mine  gef  rage, 

Keata  cynnum, 

Nergend  user. 

He  hi  tiththan  atiow 

Sada  monegum  50O 

Wuda  and  wyrta, 

Weorulde  tceatum. 

Forglf  nu  eee  God, 

Urum  modum. 

That  hi  moten  to  the,  505 

Metod  alwuhta, 

Thurh  that  earfothu 

Up  attigan : 

And  of  thiaum  bytegum, 

BUewU  fader,  510 

Theoda  waldend. 

To  the  cuman ; 

And  thonne  mid  openum 

Bagum  moten 

Modet  ures,  515 

Thurh  thinra  magna  tped, 

Awelm  getion 

Ballra  gooda ; 

That  thu  eart  tella, 

SIge  Drihten  God  I  520 

Ge  tha  eagan  hal 

Uret  modet, 

That  we  hi  on  the  tellam 

Siththan  moten 

Afattnian.  525 

Fader  engla  i 

Todrif  thone  thicean  mist, 

The  tbrage  nu 

With  tha  eagan  foran 

Uttet  modet  580 

Hangode  hwyle, 

Hefig  and  thyatrt. 

Onliht  nu  tha  eagan 

Uttet  modet 

Mid  thinum  leohte,  585 

Lifet  waldend ; 

Forthaem  thu  eart  sio  birhtu, 

BUewit  fader, 

Sothet  leohtet : 

And  thu  aelfa  eart  540 

Sio  faate  raett, 

Fader  almihtig ! 
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IMn  wthlMtim,  Bnton  gMvtnee. 

HwflBt  tbu  aofte  g<»dMC,  Tha  eut  telfo  weg, 

Th«t  hi  the  self  ne  MS  And  Utteow  eac,  SSS 

Gcsion  moten.  Ufsendza  gehwM  ; 

Tha  Mrt  eallra  things.  And  sio  wUtlfe  stow 

Tbcoda  waldend !  The  se  wef  to  Ugth. 

FmmA  and  ende.  The  ealle  to 

Hw^thu.tederen^  AM  A  fnndiathp  9M 

Eall  thing  bizeet  Men  of  moldaa 

EtheUoe,  OnthanMra- 


O  thou,  my  Lord  Almighty,  great  and  wise, 

Wellseen  for  mighty  works,  and  marvellous 

To  every  mind  that  knows  thee.  Ever  Good! 

Wondrously  well  all  creatures  Thou  hast  made. 

Unseen  of  us  or  seen ;  with  softest  band 

Of  skilful  strength  thy  brighter  beings  leading. 

Thou  from  its  birth  forth  onward  to  its  end 

This  middle  earth  by  times  hast  measured  out 

As  was  most  fit ;  that  orderly  they  go 

And  eftsoon  come  again.    Thou  wisely  stirrest 

To  thine  own  will  thy  changing  unstill  creatures. 

Unchangeable  and  still  thyself  for  ever  I 

No  one  is  mightier,  greater  than  Thou  art. 

No  one  was  made  thine  equal :  need  was  none. 

Of  all  these  works  which  thou  hast  wrought,  to  Thee; 

But,  at  the  willing  of  thy  power,  the  world 

And  everything  within  it  didst  thou  make. 

Without  all  need  to  Thee  of  such  great  works. 

Great  is  thy  goodness, — think  it  out  who  will ; 

For  it  is  all  of  one,  in  everything. 

Thou  and  Thy  good ;  thine  own  ;  not  from  without, 

Neither  did  any  goodness  come  to  Thee  : 

But,  well  I  know,  thy  goodness  is  Most  Good 

All  with  thyself :  unlike  to  us  in  kind  ; 

To  us,  from  outwardly,  from  God  himself. 

Came  all  we  have  of  good  in  this  low  earth. 

Thou  canst  not  envy  any ;  since  to  Thee 

Nothing  is  like,  nor  any  higher  skilled ; 

For  thou.  All  good,  of  thine  own  thought  didst  think, 

And  then  that  thought  didst  work.     Before  Thee  none 

Was  bom,  to  make  or  unmake  anything. 

But  Thou  without  a  model  madest  all. 

Lord  God  of  men.  Almighty,  very  good. 
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Being  thyself  of  all  the  Highest  good ! 
Thou,  Holy  Father,  thou,  the  Lord  of  hosts. 
After  thy  will,  and  by  thy  power  alone. 
The  world,  this  midway  garden,  didst  create ; 
And  by  thy  will,  as  now  thy  wisdom  would, 
Wieldest  it  all !  For  thou,  O  God  of  truth. 
Long  time  of  old  didst  deal  out  all  good  things. 
Making  thy  creatures  mainly  well  alike. 
Yet  not  alike  in  all  ways ;  and  didst  name 
With  one  name  all  together  all  things  here, 
''  The  World  under  the  clouds."    Yet,  God  of  glory. 
That  one  name.  Father,  thou  didst  turn  to  four : 
The  first,  this  Earth-field ;  and  the  second,  water ; 
Shares  of  the  world :  third,  fire,  and  fourth,  air : 
This  is  again  the  whole  world  all  together. 
Yet  have  these  four  each  one  his  stead  and  stool. 
Each  hath  its  place ;  tho'  much  with  other  mixt; 
Fast  by  thy  might.  Almighty  Father,  bound. 
Biding  at  peace,  and  softly  well  together 
By  thy  behest,  kind  Father !  so  that  none 
Durst  overstep  its  mark,  for  fear  of  Thee, 
But  willing  thanes  and  warriors  of  their  King 
Live  well  together,  howsoever  strive 
The  wet  with  dry,  the  chilly  with  the  hot. 
Water  and  Earth,  both  cold  in  kind,  breed  fruits  : 
Water  lies  wet  and  cold  around  the  field, 
With  the  green  earth  is  mingled  the  cold  air. 
Dwelling  in  middle  place  :  it  is  no  wonder 
That  it  be  warm  and  cold,  blent  by  the  winds. 
This  wide  wet  tier  of  clouds  ;  for,  in  my  judgment. 
Air  hath  a  midway  place,  'twixt  earth  and  fire : 
AU  know  that  fire  is  uppermost  of  all 
Over  this  earth,  and  ground  is  nethermost. 
Yet  is  this  wonderful,  O  Lord  of  Hosts, 
Which  by  thy  thought  thou  workest,  that  distinctly 
Thou  to  thy  creatures  settest  mark  and  bound 
And  dost  not  mingle  them  :  the  wet  cold  water 
Thou  fixest  it  the  fast  earth  for  a  floor. 
For  that  itself,  unstill  and  weak  and  soft 
Alone  would  widely  wander  everywhere. 
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Nor  (well  I  wot  it  sooth)  could  ever  stand. 
But  the  earth  holds^  and  swills  it  in  some  sort. 
That  through  such  sipping  it  may  afterward 
Moisten  the  aery-lift :  then  leaves  and  grass 
Yond  o'er  the  breadth  of  Britain  blow  and  grow. 
Its  praise  of  old.    The  cold  earth  bringeth  fruits 
More  marvellously  forth,  when  it  is  thawed 
And  wetted  by  the  water :  if  not  so. 
Then  were  it  dried  to  dust,  and  driven  away 
Wide  by  the  winds ;  as  often  ashes  now 
Over  the  earth  are  blown  :  nor  might  on  earth 
Aught  Uve,  nor  any  wight  by  any  craft 
Brook  the  cold  water,  neither  dwell  therein. 
If  thou,  O  King  of  Angels,  otherwhile 
Mingledst  not  soil  and  stream  with  fire  together ; 
And  didst  not  craf  twise  mete  out  cold  and  heat 
So  that  the  fire  may  never  fiercely  bum 
Earth  and  the  sea  stream,  though  fast  linked  with  both. 
The  Father's  work  of  old.     Nor  is  methinks 
This  wonder  aught  the  less,  that  earth  and  sea. 
Cold  creatures  both,  can  by  no  skill  put  out 
The  fire  that  in  them  sticks,  fixt  by  the  Lord. 
Such  is  the  proper  use  of  the  salt  seas 
Of  earth  and  water  and  the  welkin  eke. 
And  even  of  the  upper  skies  above. 
There,  is  of  right  the  primal  place  of  fire ; 
Its  birth-right  over  all  things  else  we  see 
Throughout  the  varied  deep,  tho*  mixt  with  all 
Things  of  this  world,  it  cannot  over  one 
Rise  to  such  height  as  to  destroy  it  quite. 
But  by  His  leave  who  shaped  out  life  to  us. 
The  Everliving  and  Almighty  One. 

Earth  is  more  heavy  and  more  thickly  pack'd 
Than  other  things ;  for  that  it  long  hath  stood 
Of  all  the  nethermost :  saving  the  sky 
Which  daily  wafteth  round  this  roomy  world. 
Yet  never  whirleth  it  away,  nor  can 
Get  nearer  anywhere  than  everywhere. 
Striking  it  round-about,  above,  below. 
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With  even  nearness  wheresoever  it  be. 
Each  creature  that  we  speak  of  hath  his  place 
Own  and  asunder,  yet  is  mixt  with  all. 
No  one  of  them  may  be  without  the  rest. 
Though  dwelling  all  together  mixedly : 
As  now  the  earth  and  water  dwell  in  fire, 
A  thing  to  the  unlearned  hard  to  teach. 
But  to  the  wise  right  clear  :  and  in  same  sort 
Fire  is  fast  fixt  in  water,  and  in  stones 
Still  hidden  away  and  fixt,  tho'  hard  to  find. 
Yet  thitherward  the  Father  of  angels  hath 
So  fastly  bound  up  fire,  that  it  may 
Never  again  get  back  to  its  own  home 
Where  over  all  this  earth  sure  dwells  the  fire. 
Soon  would  it  leave  this  lean  world,  overcome 
Of  cold,  if  to  its  kith  on  high  it  went ; 
Yet  everything  is  yearning  thitherward 
Where  its  own  kindred  bide  the  most  together. 

Thou  hast  established,  thro'  thy  strong  might, 
O  glorious  king  of  hosts,  right  wondrously 
The  earth  so  fast,  that  it  on  either  half 
Heeleth  not  over,  nor  can  stronger  lean 
Hither  or  thither,  than  it  ever  did. 
Since  nothing  earthly  holds  it,  to  this  globe 
Twere  easy  up  or  down  to  fall  aside, 
Likest  to  this,  that  in  an  egg  the  yolk 
Bides  in  the  middle,  tho*  the  egg  glides  round. 
So  all  the  world  still  standeth  on  its  stead 
Among  the  streams,  the  meeting  of  the  fioods  : 
The  lift  and  stars  and  the  clear  shell  of  heaven 
Sail  daily  round  it,  as  they  long  have  done. 

Moreover,  God  of  people,  thou  hast  set 
A  threefold  soul  in  us,  and  afterward 
Stirrest  and  quick'nest  it  with  thy  strong  might 
So  that  there  bideth  not  the  less  thereaf 
In  a  httle  finger  than  in  all  the  body. 
Therefore  a  little  before  I  clearly  said 
That  the  soul  is  a  threefold  workmanship 
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In  every  man  :  because  the  wise  all  say 
That  ire  is  one  whole  part  in  every  soul, 
Another,  lust ;  another  and  the  third 
Far  better  than  these  twain,  wise-mindedness : 
This  is  no  sorry  craft ;  for  only  man 
Hath  this,  and  not  the  cattle  :  the  other  two 
Things  out  of  number  have  as  well  as  we  ; 
For  ire  and  lust  each  beast  hath  of  itself. 
Therefore  have  men,  thro'out  this  middle  sphere 
Surpassed  Earth's  creatures  all ;  for  that  they  have 
What  these  have  not,  the  one  good  craft  we  named. 
Wisemindedness  in  each  should  govern  lust 
And  ire,  and  its  own  self ;  in  every  man 
With  thought  and  understanding  ruling  him. 
This  is  the  mightiest  mainstay  of  man's  soul. 
The  one  best  mark  to  sunder  it  from  beasts. 

Thou  mighty  king  of  peoples,  glorious  Lord, 
Didst  fashion  thus  the  soul,  that  it  should  turn 
Itself  around  itself,  as  in  swift  race 
Doth  all  the  firmament,  which  quickly  twirls 
Every  day  around  this  middle  sphere. 
By  the  Lord's  might :  so  doth  the  soul  of  man 
Likest  a  wheel  whirl  round  about  itself. 
Oft-times  keen  searching  out  by  day  and  night 
About  these  earthly  creatures  of  the  Lord  : 
Somewhile  herself  she  probes  with  prying  eye  : 
Somewhile  again  she  asks  about  her  God 
The  Ever  One,  her  Maker ;  going  round 
Likest  a  wheel,  whirling  around  herself. 
When  she  about  her  Maker  heedful  asks. 
She  is  upheaved  above  her  lower  self : 
She  altogether  in  herself  abides 
When,  seeking  round,  she  pries  about  herself : 
But  furthest  falls  beneath  herself,  when  she 
With  love  and  wonder  searcheth  out  this  earth. 
With  its  lean  lusts,*above  the  lore  for  ever ! 

Yea,  more ;  Thou,  E  vergood !  to  souls  in  heaven 
Givest  an  heritage.  Almighty  God, 
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And  worthiest  lasting  gifts,  as  each  hath  earned. 
They  thro'  the  moonlit  night  shine  calm  in  heaven ; 
Yet  are  not  all  of  even  brightness  there. 
So  oft  we  see  the  stars  of  heaven  by  night 
They  shine  not  ever  all  of  even  brightness. 

Moreover,  Ever-Good  !  thou  minglest  here 
Heavenly  things  with  Earthly,  soul  with  flesh  : 
Afterwards  soul  and  flesh  both  live  together 
Earthly  with  heavenly  :  ever  hence  they  strive 
Upward  to  thee,  because  they  came  from  thee. 
And  yet  again  they  all  shall  go  to  thee ! 
This  living  body  yet  once  more  on  earth 
Shall  keep  its  ward,  f or-that  it  theretofore 
Wax'din  the  world:  they  dwelt  (this  body  and  soul) 
So  long  together  as  to  them  gave  leave 
The  Almighty,  who  had  made  them  one  before ; 
That  is  in  sooth  the  King !  who  made  this  world 
And  fiird  it  mixedly  with  kinds  of  cattle. 
Our  saviour  and  near  helper,  as  I  trow. 
Thence  he  with  many  seeds  of  woods  and  worts 
Stocked  it  in  all  the  corners  of  the  world. 
Forgive  now.  Ever  Good !  and  give  to  us 
That  in  our  minds  we  may  upsoar  to  thee. 
Maker  of  all  things,  thro*  these  troublous  ways  ; 
And  from  amidst  these  busy  things  of  life, 
O  tender  Father,  Wielder  of  the  world. 
Come  unto  Thee,  and  then  thro'  thy  good  speed 
With  the  mind's  eyes  well  opened  well  may  see 
The  welling  spring  of  Good,  that  Good,  Thyself, 
O  Lord,  the  God  of  Glory  ! — Then  make  whole 
The  eyes  of  our  understandings,  so  that  we. 
Father  of  angels,  fasten  them  on  Thee  ! 
Drive  away  this  thick  mist,  which  long  while  now 
Hath  hung  before  our  mind's  eyes,heavy  and  dark. 
Enlighten  now  these  mind's  eyes  with  thy  light. 
Master  of  life  ;  for  thou,  O  tender  Father, 
Art  very  brightness  of  true  light  thyself ; 
Thyself  Almighty  Father,  the  sure  rest 
Of  all  thy  fast  and  true  ones  ;  winningly 
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Thou  orderest  it  that  they  may  see  Thyself, 
Thou  art  of  all  things  origin  and  end, 
O  Lord  of  all  men  ;  Father  of  angels,  thou 
Easily  bearest  all  things  without  toil. 
Thou  art  thyself  the  way  and  leader  too. 
Of  every  one  that  lives,  and  the  pure  place 
That  the  way  leads  to  :  all  men  from  this  soil 
Throughout  the  breadth  of  being,  yearn  to  Thee, 


Alfred  here  expands  twenty-eight  lines  of  Boethius  into  a  magm- 
ficcnt  psalm,  worthy  of  the  Christian  poet  and  philosopher,  h 
all  this,  how  strangely  in  advance,  not  only  of  his  own  age,  but 
positively  of  ours !  Religion  and  learning,  poetical  expression,  and 
pure  moral  feeling, — every  excellence  is  here : — ^we  will  not 
attempt. 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
Or  add  a  perfume  to  the  violet. 

Let  Alfred,    through  our   earnestly    attempted    faithfulness, 
speak  for  himself.    The  translation  is  literal. 


XXI.  Op  inward  light. 


Hue  omnes  pariter  venite  eapd, Quot  laUax  Ugat  impioMa  eatcait 


Wei  la  monna  beam, 

Oeond  ndddaa  g«ard  1 

Friora  cghwilo 

Fundie  to  thnm 

Ecum  gode, 

The  we  ymb  apreeath ; 

And  to  them  gesaelthum, 

The  we  secgath  ymb. 

Be  the  thonne  nu  tie 

Nearwe  gshefted 

Mid  thiasea  mcran 

Middan  geardea 

Unnyttre  lufe, 

Sece  him  eft  hrasthe 

Fulne  friodom, 

Thaet  be  forth  cume 

To  tham  geaslthum, 

Saula  rsdea. 

Forthaem  th«t  la  aio  ana  reat 

Eallta  geawinca,  SO 


10 


15 


Hyhtlieu  hyth 
Heaam  ceolum 
Modea  uaaea ; 
Mere  amylta  wie ; 
Thaet  ia  aio  ana  hyth 
The  cfre  bith, 
After  tham  ytiium 
Ura  geawinca, 
Yata  gehwelcre, 
Ealnig  amylte. 
That  ia  aio  fhth-atow» 
And  aio  frofor  ana 
Eallra  yrmlnga, 
After  thiaaum 
Weoruld-geawineum. 
Thst  is  wynsum  stow, 
After  thiaaum  yrmthua. 
To  aganne. 
Ac  ic  geome  wat, 
Thst  te  gylden  nathm, 
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Sylofren  tine, 

Stan-Maro  gimma  nan, 

Middengeaifdes  wela, 

Modes  «agan 

JEtre  ne  onlyhtath,  45 

Auht  oe  gebetath 

Hiora  scearpnesM, 

To  thare  iceawunga 

Sothza  getaeltha. 

Ac  hi  swithor  get,  50 

Monna  gehwelcea 

Jfodeaeagan, 

Ablendath  on  breottumt 

Thonne  hi  hi  beorhtran  gedon. 

FoTthaem  sghwilc  thing      55 

The  on  this  andweardan 

Lifelicath. 

Laenu  sindon 

Eorthlicu  thing, 

A  fleonda.  CO 

Ac  thoet  is  wundorlie 

Vlite  and  beorhtnes, 

The  wuhta  gehwss 

WUte  geberhteth, 


And  sefterthsem,  65 

Eallum  waldeth. 

Nele  se  waldend 

1  haet  foFTreorthan  scylen 

Baula  usse ; 

Ac  he  hi  sella  wile  70 

Leoman  onlihtan, 

lites  waldend ! 

Gif  thonne  hsretha  hwilc, 

Hlutrum  eagum 

Modes  sines  meeg  75 

JEfre  ofsion 

Hiofones  leohtes 

Hlutre  beolhto, 

Thonne  wile  be  secgan, 

That  thsere  sunnan  sie        80 

Beorhtnes  thiostro, 

Beoma  gehwylcum, 

To  metanne 

With  thset  micle  leoht 

Oodes  aelmihtiges,  85 

Thaet  Is  gasta  gehwaem, 

£ce  butan  ende, 

Eadegumsaulon^l 


Well, — O  ye  children  of  men  in  mid  earth  ! 

Every  freeman  should  seek  till  he  find 
That,  which  I  spake  of,  good  endless  in  worth ; 

These,  which  I  sing  of,  the  joys  of  the  mind. 

Let  him  who  is  narrowed  and  prison'd  away 
By  love  of  this  middle  earth  empty  and  vain. 

Seek  out  for  himself  full  freedom  today. 

That  soul  feeding  joys  he  may  quickly  attain. 

For,  such  of  all  toil  is  the  only  one  goal. 
For  sea^weary  keels  hythe-haven  from  woes. 

The  great  quiet  dwelling  that  harbours  the  soul 
Still  calm  in  the  storm,  and  from  strife  a  repose. 

That  is  the  peace-place,  and  comfort  alone 
Of  all  that  are  harm'd  by  the  troubles  of  life, 

A  place  very  pleasant  and  winsome  to  own 
After  this  turmoil  of  sorrow  and  strife. 

But  right  well  I  wot  that  no  treasure  of  gold 
Nor  borders  of  gemstone,  nor  silvery  store. 

Nor  all  of  earth's  wealth  the  mind's  sight  can  unfold 
Or  better  its  sharpness  true  joys  to  explore  : 

But  rather,  make  blind  in  the  breast  of  each  man 
The  eyes  of  his  mind  than  make  ever  more  bright. 

For,  sorry  and  fleeting  as  fast  as  they  can 
Are  all  who  in  this  flitting  earth  can  delight. 
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Yet  wondrous  the  beauty  and  brightness  is  seen 
Of  that  which  hath  brighten'd  and  beautified  all 

So  long  as  on  this  middle  earth  they  have  been. 
And  afterward  happily  holds  them  in  thrall. 

For  the  Ruler  he  wills  not  that  soul  should  be  nought. 
Himself  will  enlighten  it  Lord  of  life  given  ! 

If  any  man  then  with  the  eyes  of  his  thought 

May  see  the  clear  brightness  of  light  from  high  heaven. 

Then  will  he  say  that  the  blaze  of  the  sun 

Is  darkness  itself  to  the  glory  so  bright 
Which  Great  God  Almighty  shines  out  on  each  one 

Of  souls  of  the  happy  for  ever  in  light. 


Scarcely  a  single  word  of  Alfred  is  to  be  found  in  Boethius :  and 
the  ode  is  in  fact  an  independent  poem.  It  is  charming  to  take  note 
how  constantly  our  Christian  King  is  looking  forward  to  his  heaven- 
ly inheritance.  To  the  writer  it  has  been  true  and  deep  delight  thus 
to  fill  the  mind  with  the  pure  philosophy  of  Alfred,  and  then  to  let 
his  homilies  flow  out  into  these  new  shapes  :  as  it  were,  gold,  melted 
anew  in  an  earthen  crucible,  and  poured  out  into  the  popular  moulds 
of  modern  metres.  May  this  work  be  in  its  measure  for  good ! 
Alfred,  in  his  free  paraphrase  of  the  more  Horatian  Boethius,  and  in 
the  very  few  other  fragments  that  remain  to  us  of  that  first  rate 
Head  and  Heart,  is  so  full  of  Christian  wisdom,  moral  beauty, 
excellent  learning,  piety,  and  power,  that  some  small  service 
cannot  but  be  done  to  Good  and  Truth,  by  the  publication  of 
these  Metres. 


XXII.  Of  the  inner  mind,  and  the  outer  sin. 


Quisqnli  prof unda  mente  vettigat  verum,  —  Cupitque  nallii  ille  deriis  fallL 

8e  the  nfter  rihte  8wa  deoplice, 

Mid  gerece.  Thaft  hit  todrifaa  ne  m*g 

Wille  inweardlic«  Monna  lenig ; 

Mft»T  ipyrbn,  Ne  amerran  hura 
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JBnig  eoTthlie  thineg ; 
H«  aereat  fceal 


Ttaaet  1m  muM  hwlle 
Tmbutan  hina 
JBror  Mhte; 
8Me  thaet  ■ifhthan 
On  his  Mfan  innan ; 
And  f oilste  an, 
8wa  he  oftoat  nuaga, 
JBlcne  ymbhogsn 
Thy  hJm  nnnet  ale  { 
And  geaamniga, 
8wa  he  awithoat  nuaga, 
IRkOm  to  thsm  anum, 
Hia  ingethonc 
Oaeecge  hia  mod, 
Thaet  hit  maag  findan. 
Sail  on  him  Innan, 
Thart  hit  oftoat  nu, 
Ymhntan  hit 


10 


16 


Goods  sghwyk. 

He  ongit  aithtfaan 

Tfel  and  nonet, 

Eal  thst  he  haafde 

On  hia  lnoofan»  SS 

JEior  lange ; 

Sfne  awn  aweotole, 

8wa  he  on  tha  annnnn  maag 

Eafom  andwendnm 

Onloeian.  40 

And  hi  eae  ongit 

Hlaingefhone 

Laohtre  and  beihtva, 

Thonne  ae  leoma  ale 

Snnnan  on  anmen,  46 

Thonne  aweglea  gim, 

Hador  heofon-tungol» 

Hlntroat  adneth. 

Voithaem  thasa  Hchoman 

Laahtraa  and  hefignaa  60 

And  tha  untheawaa, 

Ealhuiga  na  magon 

Of  modeation 

Monna  snegum, 

Bihtwlaneaae.  66 

Theah  na  xioca  hwMB» 

ThaBa^liehoman, 

Laahtiaa  and  hefignaa 

And  nntheawaa 

Ofthyalgen  00 

M  onna  mod'eefiui, 

Maeat  and  awithoat 

Mid  thaare  yflan 

Ofoxgiotolneaae; 

Mid  gedwol-mlata  06 

Dreongne  aefan 

Fortlth  mod  ftxiaa 

M onna  gehwdoea, 

That  hit  ava  bedhte  na  mot 


Blican  and  adnao,  79 

SwahitiroldegU 

Hit  geweald  ahte. 

Theah  Uth  anm  oom 

Sadea  gehealden 

Sjmle  on  thara  aanle  76 

Sothfaatneaae, 

Thenden  gadertaag  wnnath 

float  on  Uce. 

Thaa  aadea  corn 

Bith  aimle  aweaht  M 

Midaaounga, 

Eac  aiththan, 

Mid  goodra  hue, 

Gif  hit  growan  aceal. 

Hn  mag  ani|r  vuta.  86 

Andawaxe  findan 

Thinga  anigea, 

Thegen  mid  gaaceade, 

Theah  hlne  rinca  hwilo 

Rlhtwialice  90 

AtUtt  fkigne, 

Oif  he  awuht  naf aih 

On  hia  mod-eelteiy 

Myclea  ne  lytlea 

Rihtwlaneaaea,  06 

Ne  geradacipeat 

Nia  theah  anig  nan 

That  te  eallea  awa 

Than  geradaeipea 

8wa  bereafod  aia,  100 

That  he  andawava 

JEnige  ne  eunne 

Findan  on  ferhthOy 

Oif  he  fragnen  bith. 

Fortham  hit  la  rlht  apoU,         106 

That  ua  reahte  gfto, 

Eald  uthwita 

UraPlaton; 

He  ewath  thaet  te  aeghwUe' ' 

Ungemyndig  110 

BJhtwlaneaae, 

Hine  hrathe  aeeolde 

Eft  gewendaa 

Into  afaiiim 

Modeagemvnda:  116 

He  mag  aiththan. 

On  hia  run-oofaa 

Rihtwianeaao 

Findan  on  feihte, 

Faata  gehydde  110 

Mid  godrafheaae 

Dogon  gehwiloei 

Modeaalnea, 

Maat  and  awithoat; 

And  mid  hefineaae  116 

Hialichoman; 

And  mid  thaam  hlagnm. 

The  on  breoatnm  atyrath 

Mon  on  mode 

Malagehwylee.  160 


The  man  that  after  right  with  care 

Will  inwardly  and  deeply  dive. 
So  that  none  earthly  thing  may  scare 

Nor  him  from  such  good  seeking  drive. 

First  in  himself  he  shall  find  out 

That  which  beyond  he  somewhile  sought. 

Within  his  mind  must  search  about 

And  leave  behind  each  troublous  thought ; 

Saaaya  29 
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This  at  the  soonest^  as  he  may. 

Such  care  were  harm  to  him  and  sin ; 

Then  let  him  haste  and  hide  away 
To  this  alone,  his  Mind  within. 

Say  to  this  mind,  that  it  may  find 
What  oftest  now  it  seeks  around. 

All  in,  and  to,  itself  assigned 
Every  good  that  can  be  found ; 

He  then  will  see  that  all  he  had 

In  his  mind's  chamber  thought  and  done. 

Was  evil  long  afore  and  bad. 
Clearly  as  he  can  see  the  sun : 

But  his  own  mind  he  shall  see  there 
Lighter  $aid  brighter  than  the  ray 

Of  heaven's  star,  the  gem  of  air. 
The  sun  in  clearest  summer  day. 

For  that  the  body's  lusts  and  crimes 

And  all  its  heaviness  in  kind 
Utterly  may  not  any  times 

Wipe  out  right  wisdom  from  man's  mind  : 

Though  now  in  every  man  such  wrong. 
Those  lusts  and  crimes  and  fleshly  weight. 

Worry  the  mind  both  loud  and  strong 
And  make  it  half  forget  its  state. 

And  though  the  mist  of  lies  may  shade 
Man's  dreary  thought  that  it  be  dull 

And  be  no  more  so  bright  array'd 
An  if  'twere  pure  and  powerful. 

Yet  always  is  some  seed-corn  held 
Of  sturdy  truth  within  the  soul. 

While  flesh  and  ghost  together  weld. 
And  make  one  f ixt  and  gather'd  whole. 

This  seed-corn  waxes  evermore. 
By  much  asking  quickened  so. 

As  well  as  by  good  wholesome  lore. 
That  it  quickly  learns  to  grow. 
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How  may  a  man  right  answer  find 

To  anything  ask'd  well  and  fit. 
Unless  he  keenly  store  his  mind 

That  it  have  much  or  little  wit  ? 

Yet  is  there  no  man  so  bereaved 

Of  knowledge,  that  he  cannot  bring 
Some  answer  well  to  be  received 

If  he  be  ask'd  of  anything. 

Wherefore  it  is  a  spell  of  right 

Which  our  own  Plato,  long  of  old. 
That  ancient  wise  and  worthy  wight. 

To  all  of  us  most  truly  told ; 

He  said,  that  each  who  wisdom  sought. 

Forgetful,  should  to  Memory  turn. 
And  in  the  coffer  of  his  thought 

Right-wisdom  hidden  would  discern. 

Through  all  the  drift  of  trouble  there. 

And  all  this  body's  heavy  clay. 
And  busy  toil,  and  daily  care 

Which  stir  the  breasts  of  men  alway. 


Alfred  here,  more  in  the  wake  of  Boethius,  becomes  a  Platonist, 
rather  than  a  Christian.  It  is  an  old  Antinoraian  contrivance  to 
separate  the  soul  from  the  deeds  done  in  the  body :  but  it  will 
not  do :  body  and  soul  are  mated  so  together  that  each  is  respon- 
sible for  the  other.  However,  there  are  some  great  truths  here 
liinted  at:  "haeret  profecto  semen  introrsum  veri,"  conscience  is 
never  quite  extinguished;   there  are  ruins  of  good  even  in  the 


The  writer  considers  it  almost  an  unf^r  advantage  thus  to 
annotate  his  own  work,  and  therefore  he  often  abstains  from 
much  that  might  be  added  in  illustration :  but,  almost  in  self 
defence,  he  requests  the  reader  not  to  imagine  that  Alfred  is  mis- 
interpreted or  added  to,  even  in  such  an  expression  as  "  the  coffer 
of  his  thought,"— T-the  original  is  run-cofan — ^thus  also,  '*  Right- 
wisdom  "  is  rihtwisnesse :  and  so,  with  many  other  like  words. 
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XXIII.  Tkub  Happiness. 


Ftottx  qui  potott  bmi      1ob>i  yrtmn 


AetluBtUon 


Itof  •HWIMBf 

We  leiilon  ueah  gite, 


G«uriiffiiioa,  M id  OiMlet  fytote, 

Oif  iM  msloQ  in«f«  Ealdnin  and  liwiin                  IS 

Thooe  hlutntUa  9                          ThiaDa  iBfetlioiie 

Haofon-toilttaB  atnam,  Belan  bispellnni ; 

Alhabia  Kvalm  Tbvt  «lintlM  bal  mag* 

JUoaa  goodeaf  Aiedian  to  rodonua 

AadofhimMlfiUB  Bihtoal%B$                              to 

Thane  iwaaitan  miat,  10                          On  thane  ecan  eaid 

-  Vm         - 


Look !  for  on  earth  a  happy^man 

In  everything  is  he. 
Who  Heaven's  shining  river  can 

Good's  highborn  well-spring  see  ; 
And  of  himself  may  scatter  back 
His  mind's  own  mist  of  swarthy  black. 

By  God's  good  help,  we  will  as  yet 

With  spells  of  olden  leaven 
Inform  thy  mind  that  thou  mayest  get 

To  read  the  way  to  heaven ; 
The  right  way  to  that  happy  shore 
Omr  soul's  own  country  ev^more. 

V. 

This  is  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  ode  of  Boethius,  which 
details  the  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice ;  Alfred  has  translated 
it,  and  probably  into  metre :  but  it  is  not  given,  as  such,  in  Foz*! 
Boethius.  We  may  here  mention,  that  Alfred  has  omitted  tfli 
metricize  several  little  bits  of  Boethius  : — ^but  there  is,  after  aU^ 
considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  where,  in  such  Ossianic  measureS|| 
prose  ends  and  verse  begins.  "Ealdum  and  leasum  bispellum*^ 
are  ''  the  spells  of  olden  leaven,"  which  perhaps  were  intentionally 
omitted.— 


XXIV.  Thb  Soul's  Heritage. 

Bunt  atanSm  panna  toIuctcs  ndhl,— ^Qii«  aalaa  aonaoandant  pali : 

lo  haebbe  fithni  ^eofbnea  thliaat. 

Fugle  iwif tran,  Ac  th«r  ic  nn  moala. 

Mid  them  ie  fleogan  m«g  Mod,  gefethran 

Fear  fram  eorthan,  Tbinne  terth-locan, 

Ofarhaanahtaf                          5  Fethrum  minnm.                      10 
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Othfhst  ttan  meahte 

Thime  middan  geaid» 

JBlc  eorthlic  thing, 

EaUunga  fonlon. 

Meahtes  ofer  rodorum  19 

OorecUce 

Fetberum  lacan ; 

Feor  up  ofer 

Wolcnu  windan, 

Wlitan  liththan  ufan     ,  SO 

Ofer  ealle. 

M eahtea  eac  faian 

Ofer  tluem  f yra, 

The  tela  geaza  for 

Lange  betweox  25 

Lyfle  and  rodere ; 

8wa  him  set  f rymtbe, 

Fader  getiode. 

Tbn  meahtett  the  alththan, 

Ifid  Quere  aunnan,  80 

Faran  betweox 

Othmm  tanglum. 
Meahtett  the  full  recen, 
On  tham  ndere  ufan, 

Siththan  weorthan ;  86 

And  thonne  samtengea 

JRt  them  »l-cealdan, 

Anum  ateorran. 

Be  yfmett  ia 

EaUratungla;  40 

Thone  Satumua 

Snnd-buende  hatath 

Under  heof onum. 

He  it  te  oealda 

EaU  iaig  tungel,  45 

Tfemoflt  wandrath, 

Ofer  eallum  ufan 

Othmm  tteorrum. 

Biththan  thu  thonne 

Thone  upahafatt,  50 

Forth  ofer-farenne, 

Thu  raeaht  feortiui. 

Thonne  bist  thu  eiththan 

Bona  ofer  uppan 

Rodere  ryne  twiftam.  55 

Glf  thu  riht  tereit, 

Thu  thone  hehstan  heofon 

Behindan  Uetat. 

Thonne  meaht  thu  lifhthe 

Bothea  leohtet  60 

Babban  tUnne  dnL 

Thonan  an  crning 

Hume  rictath, 

Ofer  roderum  up ; 

And  under  twa  tame,  05 

EaUra  getceafta 

Weorulde  waldeth. 

Thet  ia  wit  cyning,  « 

Thst  ia  le  the  waldeth, 


Oiond  wer-thioda,  70 

Ealraothra 

Eorthan  cjmlnga. 

Be  mid  hit  bridle, 

Ymbe  bnted  hsefth 

Ymbhwyrft  ealne  75 

Eorthan  and  heof  onet. 

He  hit  gewald-lether 

Wei  gemetgath, 

Be  ttoreth  k, 

Thurh  tha  etrongan'meaht,        80 

Th»m  hraNiwaene 

Heofones  and  eorthan. 

Be  an  dema  it, 

Gestaeththig, 

Unawendendlie,  85 

Wlitig  and  mere. 

Gif  thu  wyrfat  on 

Wege  rlhtum, 

Up  to  thaem  earde, 

Thaet  is  aethele  etow,  90 

Theah  thu  hi  nu  geta 

Forglten  hsbbe. 

Glf  thu  mtn 

Eft  th»r  an  cvmeat, 

Thonne  wilt  thu  aecgan»  05 

And  sona  cwethan, 

Thit  it  eallunga 

Min  agen  cyth, 

Sard  and  ethel. 

Ic  wan  ttT  hionaa  100 

Cumen  and  acenned, 

Thurh  thisaei  craeftgaa  meaht. 

Nylle  ic  afre  hionan 

Ut  witan: 

Aciceymleher,  105 

Softe  wOle, 

Mid  feeder  wUlan, 

Fsste  etondan. 

Gif  the  thonne  sefre 

Eft  geweortheth,  110 

Thaet  thu  wUt  oththe  most, 

Weorolde  thiottro, 

Eft  fandian, 

Thu  meaht  eathe  geaion 

Unrihtwite  115 

Eorthan  cyningat, 

And  tha  ofermodan 

Othrerlcan, 

The  thie  werige  folc 

gyrat  tueiath ;  180 

isthetymleUoth 
Swithe  eaxme, 
Unmehtige 
iElcet  thlnget ; 

Emne  tha  ilcan,  125 

The  thit  earme  folc, 
Bume  hwile  nu, 
SwUhoet  ondraedeth. 


I  have  wings  like  a  bird,  and  more  swiftly  can  fly 
Far  over  this  earth  to  the  roof  of  the  sky. 
And  now  must  I  feather  thy  fancies,  O  mind. 
To  leave  the  mid  earth  and  its  earthlings  behind. 

Stretch'd  over  the  heavens,  thou  may st  with  thy  wings 
Sport  in  the  clouds  and  look  down  on  all  things. 
Yea,  far  above  Fire,  that  lieth  betwixt 
The  air  and  the  sky,  as  the  Father  hath  mixt 

Thence  with  the  sun  to  the  stars  thou  shalt  fly. 
Thereafter  full  quickly  to  float  thro'  the  sky 
To  the  lonely  cold  planet,  which  sea-dwellers  call 
Saturn,  on  heaven  the  highest  of  all. 
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He  is  the  icy  cold  star  in  the  highest 
That  wanders  the  farthest,  and  yet  as  thou  fliest 
Higher,  and  farther,  and  up  shalt  thou  rise 
Yea,  to  the  top  of  the  swift  rushing  skies ! 

If  thou  dost  rightly,  e*en  these  shalt  thou  leave : 
And  then  of  the  true  light  thy  share  shalt  receive. 
Where  up  over  heaven,  the  Only  King  reigns. 
And  under  it  all  the  world's  being  sustains. 

This,  the  Wise  King,  this  is  He  who  is  found 
To  rule  o'er  the  kings  of  all  peoples  around ; 
With  his  bridle  hath  bitted  the  heaven  and  earth, 
And  guides  the  swift  wain  by  his  might  driven  forth. 

He  is  the  One  Judge  unswervingly  right. 
Unchanging  in  might  and  unsullied  in  light ; 
When  to  his  dwelling  place  back  thou  dost  roam. 
However  forgotten,  it  still  is  thy  home. 

If  ever  again  thou  shalt  thitherward  go. 

Soon  wilt  thou  say,  and  be  sure  it  is  so, 

"  This  is  mine  own  coimtry  in  every  way, 

*'  The  earth  of  my  birth,  and  my  heirdom  for  aye  : 

"  Hence  was  I  born,  and  came  forth  in  my  time 
"  Thro'  the  might  of  my  Maker,  the  Artist  sublime, 
'*  Nor  will  I  go  out  evermore  but  stand  fast, 
*'  At  the  will  of  my  Father  come  hither  at  last" 

And  if  it  should  aye  be  again  that  thou  wilt 
Come  back  to  the  world  in  its  darkness  and  guilt. 
Thou  shalt  easily  see  of  these  kings  and  these  proud 
Who  worst  have  down-trodden  tliis  woeridden  crowd, 

That  they  too  are  wretched  and  woefully  poor 
Unmighty  to  do  anything  anymore. 
These,  ay  even  these,  beneath  whose  dread  yoke 
Now  somewhile  are  trembling  this  woeridden  folk. 


There  is  a  good  deal  both  of  the  poetic  rapture  and  the  philoso- 
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phic  judgment  in  this  ode  :  and  Boethius^  though  enlarged  upon^ 
is  pretty  closely  followed  : 

Hue  te  si  reducem  referat  via, 

Qoam  nanc  requiris  immemor, 
Haec,  dices,  memini  patria  est  mibi : 
Hinc  ortus  hie  sistam  gradam.  &c. 
However,  all  the  Godliness  of  the  poem  is  exclusively  Alfred's  : 
Boethius  continually  forgets  the  Christian  in  the  philosopher. 


XXV.  Of  Evil  Kings. 

QuM  vides  sedere  oelto— SoUi  culmine  reget. 


Oeber  nu  an  ipeU 

Be  tluem  ofermodum 

Uniihtwlium 

Eorthim  cyningnm : 

Tha  her  nu  numegum  5 

And  mUHmm 

Wcdum  wlite-beorhtum 

Wundnun  acinath ; 

On  heah-aetlum, 

Hxofe  getenge :  10 

Oolde  gegerede, 

And  gimeynnuni ; 

Utan  ymbeatandne 

Mid  nnrlme 

Thegna  and  eoria,  15 

Tha  Moth  gehyrste 

Mid  here-geatwum, 

HOde  torhtam ; 

Sweordum  and  fetelnm 

Swithegeglende;  20 

And  thegniath 

ThTTmme  mycle 

JElc  othmm  ; 

And  hi  eaUe  hfan. 

Thonan  mid  thy  thrjrmine  25 

Thieatlath  gehwider, 

Ymb-sittenda 

Othratheoda; 

And  ae  hlaford  ne  Mrifth, 

The  them  here  waldeth,  SO 

Freonde  ne  feonde, 

Feore  ne  aehtum ; 

Ae  he  rethig-mod, 

Iteflt  on  gehwUene, 

Rethe  hunde  85 

Wohta  gelicost.  - 

Blthtoupabaefen 

Inne  on  mode. 

For  thcem  anwalde, 

The  him  anra  gdiwUc  40 

HIstir-wina 

To  fultemath. 

Oil  mon  thonne  wolde 

Him  awlndan  of 

Thss  cyne-geTelum,~  45 

Clatha  gehwilcne,— 

And  him  thonne  oftlon 

Than  thegnunga. 

And  thes  anwaldei , 

The  he  her  haefde  ;  50 

Thonne  meaht  thu  geeion 

Thiet  he  bith  awithe  gelic 

Sumnm  thara  gumena, 

The  him  geomoat  nu 

Mid  thegnungum  55 

Thxingath  ymbe  utan. 

Oifhi  wyrsanebith, 

Ne  wene  ic  his  na  betenn. 

Oif  him  thonne  aefrop 

Vnmendlinga,  60 

Weas  geberede, 

Tha»t  him  wmde  oftogen 

Thrymmee  and  wasda. 


And  thegnunga, 

And  thns  anwaldes  65 

The  we  ymbe  aprecath ; 

Gif  him  nnig  thara 

Olhende  wyrth, 

le  wat  thet  him  thinceth 

Thst  he  thonne  tie  70 

Becropen  on  careem, 

Oththe  cothlice 

Racentan  gereped. 

le  gereccan  mseg, 

Thaet  of  ungemete  75 

JElcet  thingee, 

Wiste  and  weda, 

Win-gedrincea, 

And  of  swet-metann, 

Swithostweazath  80 

There  WTsnnesae 

Wod-thrag  micel, 

Sio  svithe  gedraefth 

Sefan  ingehygd 

Monna  gehwelees :  85 

Thonan  mnat  cymeth 

Yfla  ofermeta, 

Unnetta  saca. 

Thonne  hi  gebolgene  weorthath 

Him  wyith  on  brooatum  inne      90 

Beawungen  aefa  on  hrethre 

Mid  thaem  awithan  welme 

Hat-heortnease ; 

And  hrethe  aithtlian, 

Unrotnesae  95 

Eac  gerespeth, 

Hearde  gehsefled. 

Himsiththan  onglnth 

Sum  tohopa 

S withe  leogan.  100 

Theea  gewinnes  wraeoe 

Wilnath  that  Ine 

Anea  and  othres. 

Him  thaet  eall  gehaet 

Hia  lecelest,  105 

Rihtea  ne  acrifeth, 

Ic  the  aaede  ar 

On  thiaae  aelfan  bee, 

Thst  aumea  goodea 

Sidra  geaceafta,  110 

An  lepra  nlc 

A  wilnode, 

For  hia  agenum 

Eald-gecynde. 

Unrihtwiae  118 

Eorthan  cyningas 

Ne  magon  sfre  thnrhtion 

Awuht  goodea, 

For  tham  yfle, 

The  ic  the  aer  aede.  120 

Nis  thaet  nan  wundor, 

Forthnm  hi  willath  hi, 

Thaem  untheawum. 

The  ic  the  sr  nemde, 

Anra  gehwelcum,  125 

A  undertheodan. 
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1  tkoBM  Bad*  JBnigt  ttiuid*. 

Neanre  gebagia;  Thmr  be  wolde  A 

To  Chan  hlafottlft  Winoaa  imfinnaiii 

Hcefte  dome,  ISO  And  thonno  on  th«m  gewioBe, 

The  he  hine  eenuiigs  Thurhwimiaii  ford  HO 

Mr  nnderthiodde.  ThoiBe  B«Me  ha 

That  ii  wyrse  get,  Nane  ecylde ; 

Thet  be  winnen  nyle  Tbeah  be  ofenmnimi 

Wid  thma  anwalde,  ISS  Weoithan  sceolde. 

Hear  now  a  spell  of  the  proud  overbearing 

Kings  of  the  earth,  when  unrighteous  in  mind : 
Wondrously  bright  tho'  the  weeds  they  are  wearing, 

High  tho'  the  seats  where  their  pomp  is  enshrin'd^ 
Goldclad  and  gemm'd  and  with  hundreds  roundstanding 

Thanes  and  great  earls  with  their  chain  and  their  swori 
All  of  them  chieftains  in  battle  commanding. 

Each  in  his  rank  doing  suit  to  his  lord : 

While  in  such  splendour  each  rules  like  a  savage. 

Every  where  threatning  the  people  with  strife, 
Lo,  this  lord  heeds  not,  but  leaves  them  to  ravage 

Friends  for  their  riches  and  foes  for  their  life ! 
Ay,  and  himself,  like  a  hound  that  is  maddened. 

Flies  at  and  tears  his  poor  people  for  sport. 
In  his  fierce  mind  too  loftQy  gladden'd 

With  the  proud  power  his  chieftains  support 

But,  from  his  robes  if  a  man  should  unwind  him. 

Stripped  of  such  coverings  kingly  and  gay. 
Drive  all  his  following  thanes  from  behind  him. 

And  let  his  glory  be  taken  away ; 
Then  should  ye  see  that  he  likens  most  truly 

Any  of  these  who  so  slavishly  throng 
Round  him  with  homage  demurely  and  duly. 

Neither  more  right  than  the  rest,  nor  more  wrong. 

If  then  to  him  it  should  chance  in  an  hour 

All  his  bright  weeds  from  his  back  be  offstripped. 
All  that  we  speak  of,  his  pomp  and  his  power. 

Glories  unraveird  and  garments  unripp'd, — 
If  these  were  shredded  away,  I  am  thinking. 

That  it  would  seem  to  him  surely  as  though 
He  to  a  prison  had  crept,  and  was  Unking 

All  that  he  had  to  the  fetters  of  woe. 
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Rightly  I  reckon  that  measureless  pleasure. 

Eating  and  drinking  and  sweetmeats  and  clothes. 
Breed  the  mad  waxing  of  lust  by  bad  leisure 

Wrecking  the  mind  where  such  wickedness  grows  : 
Thence  cometh  evil,  and  proud  overbearing ; 

Quarrels  and  troubles  arise  from  such  sin. 
When  in  the  breast  hotheartness  is  tearing 

With  its  fierce  lashes  the  soul  that's  within* 

Afterward,  sorrow  imprisons  and  chains  him ; 

Then  does  he  hope,  but  his  hope  is  a  lie  : 
Then  again,  wrath  against  somebody  pains  him. 

Till  he  has  recklessly  doom'd  him  to  die. 
In  this  same  book  before  I  was  speaking. 

Everything  hving  is  wishing  some  good 
But  the  bad  kings  of  the  earth,  who  are  wreaking 

Nothing  but  ill,  as  is  fitting  they  should. 

That  is  no  wonder,  for  slaves  very  willing 

Are  they  to  sins, — as  I  told  thee  before, — 
And  to  those  lords  whose  chains  they  are  filling 

Straitly  and  strictly  must  bend  evermore : 
This  is  yet  worse,  they  will  not  be  winning 

Standing-room  even  against  such  ill  might ; 
Still,  if  they  will,  they  struggle  unsinning^ 

Tho'  they  should  seem  overthrown  in  the  fight 


A  striking  picture  of  a  tyrannical  lord  paramount  surrounded 
by  his  feudal  barons  and  princes.  It  is  an  old  legend  in  the  life 
of  Alfred  that  he  began  his  reign  rather  too  roughly,  insomuch 
Qiat  St  Neot  rebuked  him  for  harshness :  whereupon  the  king 
repented :  in  this  view  it  is  a  fine  trait  to  see  the  great  monarch 
in  the  zenith  of  his  power  utterly  denouncing  evil  kings :  it  is 
like  David's  penitence  :  a  witness,  indeed,  against  his  past  sin,  but 
fcr  more  strenuously  testifying  his  present  holiness. 
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XXVI.    Op  Circe  and  her  company. 


Vel»  Nflritii  dwOa, H  v«gM  Kb«o  nSM 


le  thft  nueg  oth*. 
Ealduai  mad  If  tnm 
■pelhim  and  reoaui 
■pnBMgcUcDe 
■fM  thiMe  Uean, 
The  wit  jmtpreeath. 
Hit  gMBlde  fio, 
Onsumetida, 
Thmt  Anhxf 
Under*li«fde 
ThcmCuen 
Cyne-ricu  twa. 
He  WBt  Thnda 


AndRetie  IS 

RkctUide. 

Wat  hit  frea-dilhtMS 

Foto-enth  nuna 

AgameniBOD ; 

SeeaUes  weald  M 

Civca  ticM. 

Cuth  WB«  wide, 

Tbat  OB  tha  tide, 

Tioianagcwin 

Wealth  under  wolenui.  2$ 

For  wiaee-heaidp 

Creca  drihten, 

Camp-ated  aecao. 

Anlizet  mid 

An  hand  Mipa  M 

Ladde  ofer  lasn-etnaair 

8Bt  longe  th«r,— 

^B  winter  f  ulL 

Tba  sio  tid  gekunp. 

That  hi  thet  rice  Sft 

Oersht  hsfdoo, 

Dioie  gccepte 

Drihten  Creca, 
Troialmrh* 

TUuBi  geeithum ;  40 

Tha  tha  Aulixee 

Leafe  hsfde, 

Thiarla  CTnluf , 

Thaet  he  tbonan  moete^ 

He  let  him  behindaa.  45 

Hymde  ciolas, 

Kigon  and  hand  nifBntif. 

Naenige  thooaa 

Mere-hengeita 

Ma  thonne  anae,  50 

Ferede  on  filel  stimm, 

Famif -bordOB ; 

Thrierethxe  ceol ; 

Thaet  bith  that  nwete 

Credaera  Mipa.  55 

Tha  wearth  oeald  weder, 

■toare-stoima  gelao : 

Btunede  elo  bnme 

Yth  with  othre, 

Ut  feor  adxaf  60 

On  wendel-s», 

Wigendra  tcola, 

Up  on  thaet  if  land, 

Thaer  Apolllnes 

DohtOT  wunode,  05 

Dag-rimei  worn. 

Waes  ee  Apoilinus 

JEtheles  cynnetp 

lobes  eafora, 

8o  waee  gio  cyning ;  70 

Selioette 

LItlum  and  miclum, 

Oumena  gehwylcnm, 

ThBtheOod  ware, 

Hehst  and  halgoet.  75 

8wa  ae  hiaford  tlia, 

That  dyaige  fole 


105 


110 


On  gedwolan  ladde, 

Oththat  him  gelyfde 

Leoda  unrim;  8# 

Fortham  he  waea  mid  rihte 

Ricea  hiric, 

Hiora  cyne-cynnce. 

Cuth  is  wide 

That  on  tha  tide,  85 

Theoda  agtawile  hafdon 

Hernia  Uaford 

For  thone  hehstan  God ; 

And  weorthodoB, 

8wa  swa  wuldres  cyning ;  90 

6ii  he  to  tham  riee  waa 

On  rihte  boren. 

Waea  thaea  lobea  teder 

God  eac  swa  he. 

Bataraaa  those  95 

Sund-buende 

Heton  haietha  beam : 

Hafdon  thamagtha, 

^Icne  after  othrum, 

For  ecne  God.  100 

Seeolde  eac  weaan 

Apollines. 

Dootfar  dior-boRB» 

Dyaigca  foloea, 

Gum-rinca  gyden ; 

Cuthe  galdra  fela 

Drifan  diyeraftas. 

Hio  gedwolao  fyigde 

Manna  svithost, 

Manegm  thioda. 

Cyninges  dohtor 

Sio  Circe  waes 

Haten  for  herigom, 

Hioricaode 

On  tham  igkmde,  115 

The  Aulixes 

Cyning  Thrada, 

Com  ane  to 

Ceole  Hthan. 

Cuth  waes  sona  ISO 

EaUre  thare  manige 
The  hire  mid  wunode, 

.£thelingea  sith. 

Hio  mid  ungemete 

Lissum  lufode  lt5 

Lith-monnafrea; 

And  he  eac  swa  aane, 

Ealle  magne, 

Efne  swa  a  withe, 

Hi  on  sefan  lufode;  150 

That  he  to  his  earde 

Anige  nyate 

Modea  mynlan. 

Ofer  magth  gionge ; 

Ac  he  mid  thaem  wife  155 

Wunode  siththan ; 

Oththaet  him  ne  maahte 

Monna  anig 

Thegnaainn 

Thar  mid  weaan ;  140 

Ac  hi  for  tham  yrmthum 

Eardea  lyste, 

Mynton  forlatan 

Leofne  hiaford. 

Tha  ongunnion  wctcan  145 

Wer-thcoda  apell ; 

Saedon  that  hio  aceoide^ 

Mid  hire  acinlace, 

Beomaa  forbrtdan  ; 

And  mid  balo-craftum  150 

Wratlium  weorpan, 

On  wildra  lie 

Cyningea  thegnaa: 

Cyapan  aiththan, 
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And  mU  noentan  «ac,  155 

Repan  nraenigne. 

6ame  hi  to  wulfum  wurdou, 

Ne  meohton  thonne  word  forth- 

bringan: 
Ac  hio  thiBg-mslum 
Thioton  ongunnon.  169 

fimne  weron  eaforM, 
A  grymetedon, 
Thonne  hi  sares  hwaet 
Skrfian  scioldon. 

Tha  the  leon  wsron  165 

Ongunnon  lathlice 
Yrrenga  rvnan, 
Thonne  hiiceoldon 
CLipian  for  corthre. 
Cnihtaa  wurdon,  170 

Ealde  ge  ginnge, 
Ealle  forhweride 
To  somam  diore, 
Swelcum  he  sror, 
On  his  lif-dagum,  175 

<S«licoet  W08  ; 
Butan  tham  crninge, 
The  no  cwen  lufode. 
Nolde  thara  othra, 
^nig  onbitan  IM 

Menniaces  metes ; 
Ac  hi  ma  lufedon 
Diom  drohuth, 
8wa  hit  gedefe  ne  waes. 
Nefdonhimare  185 

Monnum  geUoea, 
Eorth-buendum, 
Thonne  ingethono 
Hside  anra  gehwylc 
Hia  agen  mod  ;  IM 

Th»t  vaes  theah  sirithe 
Sorgum  gebundeUp 
For  thsm  eaifothum 
The  him  onsaeton. 
H  waet  dia  dysegan  men ,  1 95 

The  thysum  diycraeftum 


Long  lyfdon 

Leasum  spellum, 

Wisson  hwethre, 

Thaet  thaet  gewit  ne  msg         AM 

Mod  onwendan, — 

Monna  aenig 

Mid  drycraeftum : 

Theah  hio  gedon  meahte 

Thaet  tha  hchoman  205 

Langethrage 

Onwend  wurdon. 

Is  thaet  wundorlic 

Maegen  craeft  micel, 

Moda  gehwilces  SIO 

OTer  Uchoman 

Laenne  and  aaanne ! 

Swylcum  and  awyteum, 

Thu  meaht  aweotole  ongitan, 

Thaet  thaea  lichoman  215 

Liatoa  and  cneftaa, 

Of  thaem  mode  cumath 

Mnnna  gehwylcnm, 

JEnlepxa  aelc. 

Thu  meaht  eatbeongltan  229 

Thaet  te  ma  dereth 

Monna  gehwylcum 

Modea  untheaw, 

Thonne  mettrymnea 

Laenea  lichoman.  225 

Ne  thearf  leoda  nan 

Wenan  thcere  wyrde, 

ThflBt  Uiat  werige  flaeac 

Thaet  mod 

Monna  sniges,  239 

Eallunga  to  him 

Af  re  maeg  onwendan ; 

Ac  tha  untheawaa 

Alcea  modea. 

And  thaet  ingethonc  235 

iElcea  roonnes, 

Thone  lichoman  lit 

Thider  hit  wile. 


From  old  and  leasing  ispells  right  easily 

Can  I  to  thee  tell  out  a  tale  Uke  that 

Whereof  we  lately  spake. — It  chanced  of  yore 

That,  on  a  time,  Ulysses  held  two  kingdoms 

Under  his  Caesar :  he  was  prince  of  Thrace, 

And  ruled  Neritia  as  its  shepherd  king. 

His  head-lord's  folk-known  name  was  Agamemnon 

Who  wielded  all  the  greatness  of  the  Greeks. 

At  that  time  did  betide  the  Trojan  war 

Under  the  clouds  well  known :  the  warrior  chief. 

Lord  of  the  Greeks,  went  forth  to  seek  the  battle. 

Ulysses  with  him  led  an  hundred  ships 

Over  the  sea,  and  sat  ten  winters  there. 

When  the  time  happen'd  that  this  Grecian  lord 

With  his  brave  peers  had  overthrown  that  kingdom 

The  dear-bought  bturgh  of  Troy, — Ulysses  then 

The  king  of  Thracia,  when  his  lord  gave  leave 

That  he   might  hie  him  thence,  he  left  behind 

Of  all  his  hom'd  sea^-keels  ninety  and  nine. 
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Thence,  none  of  those  sea  horses,  saving  one, 
Travell'd  with  foamy  sides  the  fearful  sea ; 
Save  one,  a  keel  with  threefold  banks  of  oars. 
Greatest  of  Grecian  ships.     Then  was  cold  weather, 
A  gathering  of  stark  storms ;  against  each  other 
Stunn'd  the  brown  billows,  and  out-drove  afar 
On  the  Mid-winding  sea  the  shoal  of  warriors. 
Up  to  that  island,  where,  unnumbered  days. 
The  daughter  of  Apollo  wont  to  dwell. 

This  same  Apollo  was  of  highborn  kin. 
Offspring  of  Jove,  who  was  a  king  of  yore. 
He  schemed  so,  as  to  seem  to  every  one. 
Little  and  great,  that  he  must  be  a  God, 
Highest  and  hohest !  So  the  silly  folk 
This  lord  did  lead  thro*  lying  ways,  until 
An  untold  flock  of  men  believed  in  him : 
For  that  he  was  with  right  the  kingdom's  chief 
And  of  their  kingly  kin.     Well  is  it  known 
That  in  those  times  each  people  held  its  lord 
As  for  the  God  most  high,  and  worshipped  him 
For  King  of  Glory, — if  with  right  of  rule 
He  to  the  kingdom  of  his  rule  was  bom. 
The  father  of  this  Jove  was  also  a  God, 
Even  as  he  ;  him  the  sea-dwellers  call 
Saturn :  the  sons  of  men  counted  these  kin 
One  after  other  as  the  ever  Good ! 
Thus  also  would  Apollo's  high  bom  daughter 
Be  held  a  goddess  by  the  senseless  folk. 
Known  for  her  druid-craft,  and  witcheries. 
Most  of  all  other  men  she  followed  lies ; 
And  this  king's-daughter,  Circe  was  she  hight, 
Circe  for  Church,  as  having  many  with  her. 
She  ruled  this  isle,  whereto  the  Thracian  king 
Ulysses,  with  one  ship,  happened  to  sail. 
Soon  was  it  known,  to  all  the  many  there 
That  dwelt  vnth  her,  the  coming  of  the  prince , 
She  without  measure  loved  this  sailor-chief. 
And  he  alike  with  all  his  soul  loved  her. 
So  that  he  knew  not  any  love  more  deep 
Even  of  home,  than  as  he  loved  this  maiden ; 
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But  lived  with  her  for  wife  long  afterward ; 

Until  not  one  of  all  his  thanes  would  stay, 

But,  full  of  anguish  for  their  country's  love. 

They  meant  to  leave  behind  their  well  loved  lord. 

Then  on  the  men  she  *gan  to  work  her  spells  ; 

They  said,  she  should  by  those  her  sorceries 

Make  the  men  prone  like  beasts :  and  savagely 

Into  the  bodies  of  wild  beasts  she  warp'd 

By  baleful  craft  the  followers  of  the  King. 

Then  did  she  tie  them  up,  and  bind  with  chains. 

Some  were  as  wolves ;  and  might  not  then  bring  forth 

A  word  of  speech ;  but  now  and  then  would  howl. 

Some  were  as  boars ;  and  grunted  ever  and  aye. 

When  they  should  sigh  a  whit  for  sorest  grief. 

They  that  were  lions,  loathly  would  begin 

To  roar  with  rage  when  they  would  call  their  comrades 

The  knights,  both  old  and  young,  into  some  beast 

Were  changed  as  each  aforetime  was  most  like 

In  his  life*  s  day :  but  only  not  the  king. 

Whom  the  queen  loved  :  the  others,  none  would  bite 

The  meat  of  men,  but  loved  the  haunt  of  beasts. 

As  was  ill  fitting ;  they  to  men  earth-dwellers  ^ ' 

Had  no  more  likeness  left  than  their  own  thought. 

Each  still  had  his  own  mind,  tho'  straitly  bound 

With  sorrow  for  the  toils  that  him  beset. 

For  e*en  the  foolish  men  who  long  believed 

Thro*  leasing  spells  in  all  this  druidcraft. 

Knew  natheless  that  no  man  might  change  the  wit. 

Or  mind,  by  such  bad  craft :  tho'  they  might  make 

That  for  long  while  the  bodies  should  be  changed. 
Wonderful  is  that  great  and  mighty  art 

Of  every  mind  above  the  mean  dull  body. 

By  such  and  such  things  thou  mayest  clearly  know 

That  from  the  mind  come  one  by  one  to  each 

And  every  man  his  body's  lusts  and  powers. 

Easily  mayst  thou  see  that  every  man 

Is  by  his  wickedness  of  mind  more  harm'd 

Than  by  the  weakness  of  his  failing  body. 

Nor  need  a  man  ween  ever  such  weird-chance. 

As  that  the  wearisome  and  wicked  flesh 
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Could  change  to  it  the  mind  of  any  man, 

But  the  bad  lusts  of  each  mind,  and  the  thought 

Of  each  man,  lead  his  body  where  they  will 


A  few  things  require  a  word  or  two  of  comment  in  this  poaiL 
**  The  tale  whereof  we  lately  spake,"  in  Alfred's  original  intro- 
duction, probably  was  that  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  omitted  as 
unmetrical  from  our  23rd  metre.  A  Caesar^  a  Kaisar,  or  perhaps 
a  Czar,  (tsar  in  Persian)  means  to  a  Northman  a  headman^  or  king 
paramount,  as  was  Agamemnon.  '  Rices-herden'  may  fairly  be 
rendered  shepherd  king:  so  also  'hymde  ciolas,'  homed  keek; 
or,  as  we  should  less  literally  put  it,  beaked  prows.  The  Fifel- 
stream,  is  probably  the  archipelago  :  as  the  Wendel-sae,  or  winding 
sea,  is  the  Mediterranean.  Take  notice  how  clearly  Alfred  deduces 
idolatry  from  king  and  heroworship  :  not  a  word  of  all  this  whole- 
some homilizing  occurs  in  Boethius.  He  calls  sorceries,  'drycraeftas? 
druidcrafts.  He  plays  upon  the  word  Circe, — which  also  means 
in  Anglo-Saxon  a  kirk  or  church,  as  accounting  for  her  many 
followers.  Cnihtas  is  here  rendered  knights ;  which  may  not  be 
strictly  accurate;  it  is  something  like  making  a  Childe,  a  child; 
however  it  conveys  the  sense  as  well  as  the  sound  better  than  *  men' 
or  'followers.'  How  finely  Alfred  drains  the  moral  of  these  false 
enchantments,  and  asserts  the  mind's  supremacy. 


XXVII.  Of  Tolerance. 

Quid  tantot  Juvat  exciuure  motui, £t  proprU  fatum  sollicitare  manu  f 


Hwy  ge  efre  scylen 
Unriht-fiounKum 
Eower  mod  drefan. 
8wa  aws  mere  flodes 
Ythahrerath 
Is-caldesa, 
Wecggath  for  winder 
Hwy  othwite  ge 
Wyrde  eowre. 
Th«t  hio  geweald  nafath  ? 
Hwy  ge  th«B  deathes 
The  eow  Drihten  geiceop 
Gebidan  ne  magon, 
Bitret  gecyndes  ; 
Nu  he  eow  clre  dsg 
Onet  toweard  f 
iNe  magon  ge  gesion 
Thet  he  symle  spyreth 
After  leghwelcum 
Eorthan  tudre, 
Diorum  and  fuglum  r 
Death  eac  awa  same 


10 


After  mon*eynne, 

Geond  thisne  middan  geud, 

Egeslic  hunu !  t5 

Abit  on  wathe. 

Nyle  he  vnig  swcth 

iEfre  forlfletan, 

Ar  he  gebede 

Th«t  he  hwile  sr  30 

After  tpyrede. 

Ir  thapt  earmlic  thing, 

Th«t  his  gebidan  ne  magon 

Burg-sittende ; 

Ungesslige  men  35 

Hinesrwillath 

Foran  tosciotan. 

8wa  awa  fugla  cyn, 

Oththe  wildu  dior, 

Tha  winnath  betwuh,  40 

Aghwylc  wolde 

Other  acwellan. 

Ac  thet  is  unriht, 

Aghwelcum  men, 
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Thet  he  otherne,  45  Thset  Is  th»t  he  luflge 

Inwit-thoncum,  Godra  gehwilcne, 

Roge  on  fserthe,  Swa  he  geornost  mage ; 

8wa  swa  fugl  oththe  dior.  Hildsige  yflum, 

Ac  thst  wsrerihtoet,  Swa  we  [er]  spraecon.  60 

Thet  te  rinca  gehwylc  50  He  Bceal  thone  monnan 

Othrum  guide  Mode  lufian, 

Edlean  on  riht,  And  his  untheawas 

Weorc  be  geweorhtum  Eallehatian, 

Weoruld-buendum,  And  ofsnithan,  65 

Thinga  gehwilces :  55  Swa  he  switbost  mege. 


Why  ever  your  mind  will  ye  trouble  with  hate. 
As  the  icy-cold  sea  when  it  rears 
Its  billows  waked-up  by  the  wind  ? 
Why  make  such  an  out-cry  against  your  weird  fate. 
That  she  cannot  keep  you  from  fears, 
•  Nor  save  you  from  sorrows  assign'd  ? 

Why  cannot  ye  now  the  due  bitterness  bide 
Of  death,  (as  the  Lord  hath  decreed,) 
That  hurries  to-you-ward  each  day  ? 
Now  can  ye  not  see  him  still  tracking  beside 
£ach  thing  that  is  bom  of  earth's  breed. 
The  birds  and  the  beasts,  as  ye  may  ? 

Death  also  for  man  in  like  manner  tracks  out. 
Dread  hunter !  this  middle  earth  through. 
And  bites  as  he  runs  evermore  ; 
He  will  not  forsake,  when  he  searches  about. 
His  prey,  till  he  catches  it  too 

And  finds  what  he  sought  for  before. 

A  sad  thing  it  is,  if  we  cannot  await 
His  bidding,  poor  burghers  of  earth. 
But  wilfully  strive  with  him  still ;  [hate 

Like  birds  or  wild  beasts,  when  they  haste  in  their 
To  rage  with  each  other  in  wrath 
And  wrestle  to  quell  and  to  kill. 

But  he  that  would  hate  in  the  deep  of  his  heart 
Another,  unrighteous  is  he. 

And  worse  than  a  bird  or  a  beast ; 
But  blest  is  the  man  who  would  freely  impart 
To  a  brother,  whoever  he  be. 

Full  worth  for  his  work  at  the  least : 
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That  is,  he  should  love  all  the  good  at  his  best. 
And  tenderly  think  of  the  bad. 
As  we  have  spoken  before ; 
The  Man  he  should  love  with  his  soul — ^f or  the  rest 
His  sins  he  should  hate,  and  be  glad 
To  see  them  cut  off  evermore. 

A  beautiful  improvement  and  enlargment  upon  the  12  lines  of 
Boethius :  who  however  ends  with  a  very  fair  apothegm, 

Dilige  jure  bonos,  et  miseresce  malis : 
yet,  how  much  better  is  Alfred's  truly  Christian  sentiment,  Hate 
the  sin^  but  love  the  sinner ! 


XXVIII.     Of   Heavenly   Wonders. 

81  qoto  Arcturi  sld^n  nerclt Propinqua  sammo  cardine  Ubi. 


Hwa  is  on  eoithan  nu 

Unlsrdra, 

The  ne  wundrige 

Wolcna  faereldet, 

Rodret  swifto, 

Ryne  tuDglo ; 

Hu  hy  sice  den 

Utan  ymbhwerieth 

Eallne  middan  geaid  1 

Hwa  ia  mon-cynnea, 

Thaet  ne  wundrie  ymb 

That  wlitegan  tungl ; 

Hu  hy  sume  habbath 

Swithe  micle 

Bcyrtran  vmbehwearft ; 

Same  acrithath  leng 

Utan  ymb  eaU  thia  r 

An  than  tungla 

Woruld-men  hatath 

W«nea  thisla. 

Tha  habbath  acyrtran 

Scrlthe  and  fcreld, 

Ymbhwerft  laeaaan 

Thonne  othru  tungi ; 

Forthaem  hi  thaere  eaxe 

Utan  ymbhwerfeth, 

Thonne  north-ende 

Nean  ymbcerreth. 

On  thaere  ilcan 

Eaxe  hverfeth 

Ball  ruma  rodor ; 

ReceDeacritheth. 

Suth-heald  awifeth 

Swift  untiorig. 

Hwa  ia  on  wonalde, 

Thaet  ne  wafige, 

Buton  tha  ane. 

The  hit  aer  wiaaon, 

Thst  msnig  tungul 

Maian  ymbhwyrft 

Hafath  on  heo/onum ; 

Sume  hwile  eft, 

Laeaae  gelithath. 

Tha  the  lacath  ymb  eaxe  ende. 

Oththe  micle  mare  45 

Geferath  tha  hire  mid  on, 

Ymbe  thearle  thnegeth. 

Than  ia  gehaten 
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Saturnua  aum, 

Sehaefthymbthritig  50 

Winter-gerimea 

Wftoruld  ymbcyrred. 

Bootea  eac 

Beorhte  aclneth, 

Other  ateorra  cymeth  55 

£/ne  awa  aame, 

On  thone  Ucan  atede, 

Eft  ymb  thritig 

Gear-gerimes, 

Th«r  hi  gio  tha  waea.  M 

Uwaia  weonild-monna* 

Thaet  ne  wafige 

Hu  aume  steorran 

Oth  tha  aae  farath, 

Under  mere-atreamaa  65 

Thaea  the  monnum  thlncth  f 

Swa  eac  same  wenath, 

Thaet  aio  aunne  do. 

Ac  ae  wena  nla 

Wuhte  the  aothra.  70 

Ne  bith  hio  on  aeten, 

Ne  on  8er-moigen» 

Mere-atreame  tha  near, 

The  on  midne  deg ; 

And  theah  monnum  thyncth,     75 

Thet  hio  on  mere  gauge. 

Under  a«e  awite, 

Thonne  hio  on  aetl  gildatk. 

Hwa  ia  on  weorulde, 

Thaet  ne  wundrige  80 

FuUea  monan, 

Thonne  he  faeringa 

Wyrth  under  wolcnum 

Wlitea  bcreafad. 

Betheaht  mid  thiostram  f  85 

Hwa  thegna  ne  maege 

Eac  wafian 

Alces  atiorran  t 

Hwy  hi  ne  acinen 

Scirum  wederum  M 

Befora  thnreaunnan, 

Swa  hi  aymie  doth 

Middel  nihtum. 

With  thone  monan  foran, 

Hadrum  heofone  f  05 

Hwaet  nu  haeletha  fela 
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Sweleei  and  swelees 

Swithe  wundnith ; 

And  ne  wundriath 

Tluet  te  wuhU  gehwilc,  100 

Men  and  netenu, 

Micelne  habbath 

And  unnetne 

Andan  betweoh  him, 

Swithe  singalne  t  105 

Is  thaet  leUic  thincg 

ThBt  hi  ne  wundriath 

Hu  hit  on  wolcnum  oft 

Hearle  thnnrath ; 

Hrag-mcelum  eft  1 10 

Anforlcteth  ? 

And  eac  swa  same, 

Yth  with  laude 

Ealneg  winneth ; 

Wind  with  wege.  IIS 

Hwa  wundrath  thaes  f 

Oththe  othrea  eft, 

Hwy  thcet  U  miege 

Weorthan  of  wetere  t 

WUte  torht  scineth  120 

Siinna  swegle  hat  ; 

Bona  gecerreth 

Is  mere  enJie 

On  hit  agen  gecynd, 

Weortheth  to  WBtre.  115 

Ne  thincth  that  wundor  micel, 

Monna  cenegum, 

Tluet  he  maege  geseon 

I>ogon  gehwilce ; 

Ac  thset  dysie  folc  103 


Thst  hit  seldnor  gesihth 
Swlthor  wundriath : 

Theah  hit  wisra  gehwaem 

Wundor  thince 

On  his  mod-sefan  135 

Micle  laesse. 

Under-statholfteste 

Ealneg  wenath, 

Thaet  thcet  eald  gesceaft 

JEfre  ne  waere,—  140 

Thst  hi  seldon  geaioth; 

Ac  switbor  giet, 

Weoruld-men  wenath 

That  hit  weas  come, 

Niwan  gesalde;  145 

Gif  hiora  nsngum, 

Hwylc  sr  ne  otheowde. 

Is  that  earmlic  thine  ! 

Ac  gif  hiora  anig 

^fre  weortheth,  150 

To  thon  firwet-geom. 

That  he  fela  onginth 

Leomlan  lista, 

And  him  lifes  weard 

Of  mode  abrit  155 

That  raicle  dyslg, 

That  hit  oferwrigen  mid 

Wunode  lange ; 

Thonne  ic  that  geare, 

That  hi  ne  wundriath  160 

Maniges  thinges, 

The  monnum  nu 

Wartho  and  wunder 

Wei  hwar  thynceth. 


Who  now  is  so  unlearned  among  people  of  the  world. 
As  not  to  wonder  at  the  clouds  upon  the  skies  unfurl'd. 
The  swiftly  rolling  heavens  and  the  racing  of  the  stars. 
How  day  by  day  they  run  around  this  mid  earth  in  their  cars : 

Who  then  of  men  doth  wonder  not  these  glittering  stars  to  see. 

How  some  of  them  round-wafted  in  shorter  circles  be. 

And  some  are  wanderers  away,  and  far  beyond  them  all. 

And  one  there  is  which  worldly  men  the  Wain  with  shafts  do  call. 

These  travel  shorter  than  the  rest,  with  less  of  sweep  and  swerve 
They  turn  about  the  axle,  and  near  the  north-end  curve. 
On  that  same  axle  quickly  round  turns  all  the  roomy  sky. 
And  swiftly  bending  to  the  south  untiring  doth  it  fly. 

Then  who  is  there  in  all  the  world  that  is  not  well  amazed 
(Save  those  alone  who  knew  before  the  stars  on  which  they  gazed) 
That  many  some-whiles  on  the  heavens  make  a  longer  bend. 
And  some-whiles  less,  and  sport  about  the  axle  of  the  End  : 

Or  else  much  more  they  wander  quickly  round  the  midway  spheres 
Whereof  is  one,  hight  Saturn,  who  revolves  in  thirty  years, 
Bdotes  also,  shining  bright,  another  star  that  takes 
His  place  again  in  thirty  years  of  circle  that  he  makes. 
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Who  is  there  then  of  worldly  men,  to  whom  it  doth  not  seem 
A  thing  most  strange  that  many  stars  go  under  the  sea-stream. 
As  likewise  some  may  falsely  ween  that  also  doth  the  sun. 
But  neither  is  this  likeness  true,  nor  yet  that  other  one. 

The  sun  is  not  at  eventide,  nor  morning's  early  light 
Nearer  to  the  sea-stream  than  in  the  mid-day  bright. 
And  yet  it  seems  to  men  she  goes  her  wandering  sphere  to  lave 
When  to  her  setting  down  she  glides  beneath  the  watery  wave. 

Who  is  there  in  the  world  will  wonder  not  to  gaze 
Upon  the  full-moon  on  his  way,  bereft  of  all  his  rays. 
When  suddenly  beneath  the  clouds  he  is  beclad  with  black  ? 
And  who  of  men  can  marvel  not  at  every  planet's  track  ? 

Why  shine  they  not  before  the  sun  in  weather  clear  and  bright. 

As  ever  on  the  stilly  sky  before  the  moon  at  night  ? 

And  how  is  it  that  many  men  much  wondering  at  such 

Yet  wonder  not  that  men  and  beasts  each  other  hate  so  much  ? 

Right  strange  it  is  they  marvel  not  how  in  the  welkin  oft 
It  thimders  terribly,  and  then  eftsoons  is  calm  aloft. 
So  also  stoutly  dashes  the  wave  against  the  shore 
And  fierce  against  the  wave  the  wind  uprises  with  a  roar ! 

Who  thinks  of  this  ?  or  yet  again,  how  ice  of  water  grows. 
And  how  in  beauty  on  the  sky  the  bright  sun  hotly  glows. 
Then  soon  to  water,  its  own  kin,  the  pure  ice  runs  away ; 
But  men  think  that  no  wonder,  when  they  see  it  every  day. 

This  senseless  folk  is  far  more  struck  at  things  it  seldom  sees. 
Though  every  wise  man  in  his  mind  will  wonder  less  at  these ; 
Unstalworth  minds  will  always  think  that  what  they  seldom  see 
Never  of  old  was  made  before,  and  hardly  now  can  be. 

But  further  yet,  the  worldly  men  by  chance  will  think  it  came, 
A  new  thing,  if  to  none  of  them  had  ever  happ'd  the  same ; 
Silly  enough ! — yet  if  of  them  a  man  begins  to  thirst 
For  learning  many  lists  and  lores  that  he  had  scorn'd  at  first, 

And  if  for  him  the  Word  of  life  uncovers  from  his  wit 
The  cloke  of  that  much  foolishness  which  overshadowed  it. 
Then  well  of  old  I  wot  he  would  not  wonder  at  things  so 
Which  now  to  men  most  worthily  and  wonderfully  show. 
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To  teach  his  ignorant  people  all  that  he  himself  had  learnt, 
was  ever  our  Great  King's  aim :  and  so  in  these  poems,  likely 
enough  then  soon  to  become  the  ballads  of  the  poor  sung  from 
village  to  village  by  the  welcome  wandering  ininstrels,  Alfred  has 
sought  to  include  a  little  piece  of  every  kind  of  knowledge.  Here 
then  we  have  the  astronomy  of  those  times,  aod  meteorology, 
and  other  daily  unnoticed  wonders  touched  upon.  The '  northende,' 
the  *  eaxe'  of  the  *ruma'  sky,  and  all  the  wandering  stars  round  it 
are  the  subject  of  this  verse ;  which  ends  as  always  with  a 
recognition  of  the  gracious  Word  of  Life :  and  the  same  sort  of 
thing  is  still  further  enlarged  upon  in  our  next  metre. 


XXIX.  Of  the  Stars  and  Seasons. 


SI  vis  ceUi  Jon  tonantfs, Pura  soUers  ceraeie  mente. 


10 


15 


20 


25 


Git  thu  nu  wflnige 

Weoruld-Drihtnet 

Heane  anwald 

Hlutre  mode 

On^tan  glome ; 

Oemal-m«g«ne 

Heofones  tunglu  ; 

Hu  hi  him  healdath  betwuh 

Sibbe  singale, 

Dydon  swa  lange. 

Swa  hi  gewenede 

Wuldres  ealdor, 

X%  fnim-aceafte, 

ThBt  slo  fyrene  mot 

Sun  ne  gesecan 

Snaw  cealdes  weg, 

Monna  gemnro. 

Hwst  tha  maeran  tangl 

Auther  othres  rene 

A  ne  gehrineth, 

Mt  tham  thst  other 

Ofgewiteth. 

Ne  huru  s«  steom 

Oeatlgan  wile 

West-dsl  wolcaa, 

Tbone  wlae  men 

Ursa  nemnath. 

Ealle  stiorran 

Sigath  nfter  aunnan, 

Samod  mid  rodere, 

Under  eorthan  grund. 

He  ana  stent. 

Via  thaet  nan  wundor ; 

He  is  wundrum  faest 

Upende  neah 

Eaxe  thes  roderes. 

Thonne  is  an  steom, 

Ofer  othre  beorht ; 

^meth  eaatan  up 

Mr  thonne  sunne ; 

Tbone  monna  beam, 

Morgen-stiorra  hatath, 

Under  heofonum : 

Foithsem  he  hselethum  daeg 

Bodath  aefter  burgum  ;  45 

Brengeth  asfter 

Swegeltorht  sunne, 

Samad  eallum  daeg. 

Is  se  forrynel 

Faeger  and  sciene  ;  SO 

Cymeth  eastan  up 

^rror  sunnan  ; 


U 


40 


And  eft  aefter  sunnan, 

On  setl  glideth, 

West  under  weonilde.  55 

Wer-thioda  his 

Neman  onwendath, 

Thonne  niht  cymeth ; 

Hatath  hine  ealle 

^fen-stiorra.  60 

Se  bith  there  sunnan  swiftra, 

Siththan  hi  on  setl  gewitath, 

Oflmeth  : 

Tbaet  isaethele  tungol,— 

Oth  thaet  he  be  eastan  weortheth, 

Eldum  othewed,  66 

JEx  thonne  sunne. 


.     habbath,  70 

^thele  tungol— 
Emne  gedaeled 
Daeg  and  nihte, 
Drihtnes  meahtum. 
8unne»  and  mona,  75 

Swithe  gethwaere  ; 
Swa  him  aet  frymthe, 
Faeder  getiohhode. 
Ne  thearft  thu  no  wenan 
Thaet  tha  wlitegan  tungl  80 

Thaes  theowdomes 
Athroten  weorthe 
Mr  domes  daege. 
Deth  siththan  ymbe 
Moncynnes  fruma,  —     85 

Swa  him  gemet  thinceth.— — 
Forthon  hi  he  healfe 
Heofones  thisset 
On  ane  ne  laet 

iElmihtig  God,  90 

Thy  laes  hi  othra  fordyden 
^.thela  gesceafta, 
Ac  se  eac  God 
Ealle  gemetgath 

Sida  gesceafta,  9 

Softa  gethwerath. 
Hwilum  thaet  drige 
Drift  thone  wastan, 
Hwylum  hi  gemengeth, 
Metodes  craefte,  100 

Cile  with  hseto. 
Hwilum  cerreth  eft 
On  up  rodor. 
.£1  beerhta  leg. 
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LMbt  Irfte, 
LIgeth  him  bchindan 
HeflfT  hniMii  dd  ; 
Theah  htt  hwUan  «r 
Eorthe  sio  cemlda 
On  innrn  hire 
Heold  «nd  hrdde, 
Haliiret  metlituni.  . 
Ba  thaes  cynlngea  gebode, 
Cymetli  irearm  gehWKm, 
Eorthe  bringeth 
JEghwjle  tudor: 
And  se  hata  aumor, 
Hcletha  beaniam, 
Geara  gehwilce, 
GiereCh  and  drigeth 
Geond  aidnegnind, 
Bed  and  bleda : 
HBrfett  to  bonds 
Her  buendom, 
Rip*  reccth. 
Ren  Kfter  thsu, 
Bwjlce  hagal  and  maw, 
Hraian  leccath, 
On  wintret  tid,— 
Weder  nnbiore. 
For  thsm  eorthe  onfebth 
Eallum  SKdum, 
Ocdeth  thaet  hi  growath. 
Geara  gehwilce. 
On  lencten  tid, 
Leaf  np  apryttath. 
Ac  le  milda  metod, 
Monna  beamum, 
On  eoithan  fet 
Eall  th«t  te  groweth 
Wsitmas  on  weorolde ; 
Wei  forthbrengeth  hit, 
Thonne  he  wile, 
Hefona  waldend : 
And  eowath  eft 
Eorth-buendum ; 
Nimth  thonne  he  wile 
Nergende  God. 
And  thBt  hehste  good 
OnheahMtle 


no 


115 


Its 


ISO 


SttethMlfCTniBg; 

And  thios  side  geeecaft 

Thenath  and  thiowatb. 

He  thone  anwaldeth 

Them  geweltlethram,—  155 

Weondd  gwoeafta. 

Kis  thst  nan  wandor, 

He  ia  wcroda  God, 

Cyning  and  Drihten 

Cwuoera  pehwekes ;  160 

Awelm  and  fnuna 

EallragMceafta; 

Wyrhta  and  seeppend 

Weorulde  thiase ; 

Wladom  and  m  165 

Womld-buendra. 

EaUe  geeceaf  ts 

On  hKiendo : 

Hio  nane  oe  aendath 

Thaet  eft  cnmath.  170 

Gif  he  swa  geetsChthig 

Ne  aUtholade 

Eallc  geaceafta. 

Aghwylc  hlora 

Wratbetoetencte  175 

Weorthan  aceolden;' 

^ghwjrUc  hiora 

Ealle  to  naohte 

Weorthan  aceoldon, 

Wrathe  toalopena.  180 

Theah  tha  ane  lufa 

EaUe  geaeeafta 

Heofonea  and  eorthan 

Haebben  gemaene, 

Tb«t  hi  thiowien  185 

Swilcum  thiod-fmman, 

And  fegniath  thaet 

Hiora  faMler  waldeth. 

Nia  thaet  uan  wundor ; 

Forthaem  wuhu  nan  100 

Mfn  ne  meahte 

Ellee  wunian  ; 

Gif  hi  eall  miegene 

Hiora  ord-fruman 

Ne  thiowoden,  195 

Theodne  manim  I 


If  now  thou  art  willing  the  lord  of  the  world 
His  highness  and  greatness  clearsighted  to  see, 

Behold  the  huge  host  of  the  heavens  imfurVd 
How  calmly  at  peace  with  each  other  they  be ! 

At  the  first  forming  the  Glorified  Prince 
Order'd  it  so  that  the  sim  should  not  turn 

Nigh  to  the  bounds  of  the  moon  ever  since 
Nor  the  cold  path  of  the  snow  circle  bum. 

Nay,  the  high  stars  never  cross  on  the  skies 
Ere  that  another  has  hurried  away ; 

Nor  to  the  westward  will  ever  uprise 
Ursa  the  star, — so  witting  men  say. 

All  of  the  stars  set  after  the  sun 

Under  the  ground  of  the  earth  with  the  sky : 
That  is  no  wonder ;  for  only  this  one. 

The  axle,  stands  fastly  and  firmly  on  high. 
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Again,  there's  a  star  more  bright  than  them  all. 
He  comes  from  the  east  before  the  sun's  birth. 

The  star  of  the  morning, — thus  him  ever  call 
Under  the  heavens  the  children  of  earth. 

For  that  he  bodes  da/s-dawn  to  men's  homes 

.  After  him  bringing  the  sun  in  his  train. 
Fair  from  the  east  this  forerunner  comes 

And  glides  to  the  west  all  shining  again. 

People  rename  him  at  night  in  the  west. 

Star  of  the  evening  then  is  he  hight. 
And  when  the  setting  sun  goes  to  her  rest. 

He  races  her  down  more  swift  than  the  Kght. 

Still  he  outruns  her,  until  he  appears 

Again  in  the  east,  forerunning  the  sun, 
A  glorious  star,  that  equally  clears 

The  day  and  the  night,  ere  his  racing  be  run. 

Thro'  the  Lord's  power,  the  sun  and  the  moon 

Rule  as  at  first  by  the  Father's  decree ; 
And  think  not  thou  these  bright  shiners  will  soon 

Weary  of  serfdom  till  domesday  shall  be : 

Then  shall  the  Maker  of  man  at  his  will 
Do  with  them  all  that  is  right  by  and  bye : 

Meanwhile  the  Good  and  Almighty  one  still 
Setteth  not  both  on  one  half  of  the  sky. 

Lest  they  should  other  brave  beings  unmake  ; 

But,  evergood.  He  still  suffers  it  not ; 
Somewhiles  the  dry  with  the  water  will  slake, 

Somewhiles  will  mingle  the  cold  with  the  hot. 

Yea,  by  His  skill,  otherwiles  will  upsoar 

Into  the  sky  fire  airily-form'd. 
Leaving  behind  it  the  cold  heavy  ore 

Which  by  the  Holy  One's  might  it  had  warm'd. 

Bv  the  King's  bidding  it  cometh  each  year 
Earth  in  the  summertime  bringeth  forth  fruit. 

Ripens  and  dries  for  the  soildwellers  here       [root. 
The  seed,  and  the  sheaf,  and  the  blade,  and  the 
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Afterward  rain  cometh,  hailing  and  snow^ 
Wintertide  weather  that  wetteth  the  world. 

Hence  the  earth  quickens  the  seeds  that  they  grow 
And  in  the  lententide  leaves  are  uncurrd. 

So  the  Mild  Maker  for  children  of  men 
Feeds  in  the  earth  each  fruit  to  increase, 

Wielder  of  heaven  !  he  brings  it  forth  then  ; 
Nourishing  God ! — or  makes  it  to  cease. 

He,  Highest  Good,  sits  on  his  high  seat 

Self-king  of  all,  and  reins  evermore 
This  his  wide  handiwork,  made  (as  is  meet) 

His  thane  and  his  theow  to  serve  and  adore. 

That  is  no  wonder,  for  he  is  The  King, 
Lord  God  of  hosts,  each  living  soul's  awe. 

The  source  and  the  spring  of  each  being  and  thing. 
All  the  world's  maker  and  wisdom  and  law. 

Everything  made, — on  His  errands  they  go. 
None  that  he  sendeth  may  ever  turn  back  ; 

Had  he  not  stablished  and  settled  it  so 
All  had  been  ruin  and  fallen  to  rack ; 

Even  to  nought  would  have  come  at  the  last : 
All  that  is  made  would  have  melted  away  : 

But  ip  both  heaven  and  earth,  true  and  fast. 
All  have  one  love  such  a  lord  to  obey. 

And  are  full  fain  that  their  Father  should  reign ; 

That  is  no  wonder,  for  else  should  each  thing 
Never  have  life,  if  they  did  not  remain 

True  to  their  Maker,  man's  glorious  King. 

Very  few  words  in  these  literally  rendered  metres  are  not  piH« 
unlatinized  English, — the  same  as  used  by  Alfred :  even  to  fore- 
runner, 'Forrynel,'  ^  wintres-tid,'  and '  lencten-tid' and '  thios  side 
gesceaft  thenath  and  thiowath,'  &c,  and  '  this  wide  handiwork  is 
his  thane  and  his  theow ' ;  &c. 
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XXX.  Of  the  True  Sun. 


Puro  cUrum  lumine  Phcebttm MeOiflui  caait  orU  Homerus : 


Omenu  wies 

East  mid  Orecum, 

On  them  leodscipe, 

Leotha  ersftgast ; 

Firgiliea 

Freond  and  lareow. 

Them  mcran  sceope 

Hagiatra  betst. 

Hwct  ae  Omenit 

Oft  and  gelome 

Thiere  sunnan  wlite 

Swithe  herede ; 

£thelo  cneftas, 

Oft  and  gelome, 

Leothum  and  tpellum, 

Leodumreahte. 

Ne  msg  bio  theah  geacinan, 

Theah  bio  aie  acir  and  beorbt. 


AbwBrgen  neah 
Eallegesceafta; 
Ne  furthum  tha  geseeafta 
The  bio  gescinan  mmg 
Endetnes  ne  maeg 
Ealle  geondlihtan 
Innan  and  utan. 
Ac  se  aelmihtega 
Waldend  and  wyrbta 
Weorulde  geseeafta, 
His  agen  weorc 
EaU  geondwlitetb, 
Endemes  tburlisyhth 
Ealle  geseeafta. 
Daeth  is  sic  sothe 
Sunne  mid  ribte  be  thaem 
"We  magon  slogan 
Swylc  butan  lease. 


25 


Homer,  among  the  Eastern  Greeks,  was  erst. 

The  best  of  bards  in  all  that  country-side ; 
And  he  was  Virgil's  friend  and  teacher  first. 

To  that  great  minstrel  master  well  allied. 

And  Homer  often  greatly  praised  the  sun. 

Her  highborn  worth,  her  skilfulness  most  true  ; 

Often  by  song  and  story  many  a  one 
He  to  the  people  sang  her  praises  due. 

Yet  can  she  not  shine  out,  tho'  clear  and  bright. 
Everywhere  near  to  every  thing  all  ways. 

Nor  further,  can  she  shed  an  equal  light 
Inside  and  out  on  all  that  meet  her  rays. 

But  the  Almighty  Lord  of  worldly  things, 
Wielder  and  Worker,  brightly  shines  above 

His  own  good  workmanship,  and  round  all  flings 
An  equal  blaze  of  skilfulness  and  love  ! 

That  is  the  true  Sun,  whom  we  rightly  may 
Sing  without  leasing  as  the  Lord  of  Day. 


Alfred  is  here  commonly  accused  of  an  anachronism :  but  really 
without  any  cause.  Was  not  Homer  in  spirit  the  friend  and 
teacher  of  the  Roman  Epic  Poet  ?  if  the  Iliad  had  never  existed, 
should  we  ever  have  heard  of  the  iEneid  ? — No  : — let  us  vindicate 
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the  self-taught  Anglo-Saxon  even  here  ;  and  not  cease  further  to 
admire  how  he  brings  all  his  knowledge  to  the  footstool  of  Im 
God.— 


XXXI.  Of  Man's  Uprightness. 


Hw«t  thu  neabt  ongiUn, 

Gif  hit  the  geman  lyit, 

Thmi  te  nii«>ice 

Manen  wuhU 

Geond  eorthan  f anth  5 

Ungelice . 

Habbath  blioh  and  faeibu, 

Ungeltce 

And  maeg-wliUs. 

Manegra  cjrnna  10 

Cuth  and  uncuth, 

Creopath  and  aeinaCh 

£all  lichoroa. 

Eorthan  getenge , 

Nabbath  hi  aet  fithram  fultutn,  15 

Ne  magoD  hi  mid  fotuni  gangau, 

Eorthan  brucan, 

8wa  him  eaden  waet. 

8ume  fotum  twam 

Foldanpeththath,  SO 

8umc  fler-fete ; 

Sume  fleogeode 

Wlndeth  under  wolcnom. 


Bith  theah  wuhU  gehwilc 
Onhnigen  to  hraaan ; 
Hnipath  of  dime, 
On  weoruld  wliteth ; 
WUnath  to  eorthan; 
Sume  ned-thaarfe, 
Sume  neod-fnece. 
Man  ana  gaech, 
Metodeft  geaceafta. 
Mid  hia  andwUtan 
Up  on  gerihte. 
Mid  thj  is  getacBod, 
Thaet  hSa  treowa  acetl. 
And  hia  mod-gethonc. 
Ma  up  thonne  nither 
Habban  to  heofonum. 
Thy  laei  he  hia  hige  wenda 
Nither  awa  thaer  nyten. 
Nia  thaet  gedafenlic 
Thaet  le  rood-aela 
Monna  aenigea 
Nither>heald  woae. 
And  thaet  neb  upwaard. 


Yet  "more,  thou  mayst  know. 

If  it  list  thee  to  mind. 
That  many  things  go 
Over  earth  in  their  kind. 
Unlike  to  the  view 
In  shape  as  in  hue. 

Known  or  unknown 

Some  forms  of  them  all 
On  earth  Ij^ng  prone 

Must  creep  and  must  crawl ; 
By  feathers  help'd  not, 

Nor  walking  with  feet. 
As  it  is  their  lot 

Earth  they  must  eat. 

Twof ooted  these, 

Fourfooted  those. 
Each  one  with  ease 
Its  going  wellknows. 

Some  flying  high 
Under  the  sky. 


Yet  to  this  earth 

Is  everything  bound. 
Bowed  from  its  birth 

Down  to  the  ground. 
Looking  on  clay 

And  leaning  to  dust. 
Some  as  they  may 

And  some  as  they  must 
Man  alone  goes 

Of  all  things  upright, — 
Whereby  he  shows 

That  his  mind  and  his  might 
Ever  should  rise 
Up  to  the  skies. 
Unless  like  the  beast 

His  mind  is  intent 
Downwards  to  feast, — 

It  cannot  be  meant 
That  any  man 

So  far  should  sink 
Upwards  to  scan 

Yet — downwards  to  think !  ! 
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This  ends  the  list  of  the\metrical  paraphrases  of  Boethius^  as 
given  by  King  Alfred.  A  f ew\pf  the  odes  were  omitted  by  him, — 
probably  from  want  of  leisure  to  set  them  to  music  :  but  in  the 
prose  version  of  Boethius  we  shall  probably  find  all  such  deficien- 
cies supplied.  Meanwhile,  to  make  an  end.  The  writer  is  more 
humbly  aware  than  the  severest  possible  critic  would  wish  to  make 
him,  how  little  light  he,  for  his  part,  has  been  able  to  throw  upon 
Anglo-Saxon  Metre  in  general.  The  fact  seems  to  him  to  be, 
that  there  must  have  been  supplied  a  running  harp  accompaniment 
which,  with  vocal  adlibita  also,  made  up  the  rhythm  and  possibly 
now  and  then  the  echoing  rh)ane,  of  the  words  as  downwritten. 
Take  any  modem  oratorio,  and  judge  how  little  we  can  guess  its 
melodies  from  the  mere  words.  There  would  be  naturally  very 
little  to  guide  us  in  words  alone,  if  we  remember  that  poetry  in 
those  early  times  of  our  tongue  was  far  more  the  harper's  craft 
than  the  scribe's.  At  the  same  time  the  present  writer  has  so 
varied  his  measures  (more  often  than  Boethius)  that,  even  be  it 
but  by  chance,  he  may  have  lighted  now  and  then  on  some  appro- 
ximation in  English  to  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 


KING  ALFRED'S 

PARLIAMENT    AT    SHIFFORD, 

A   METRICAL  FRAGMENT   FROM    THE    AnGLO-SaXON.  * 

At  Shiff ord  many  thanes  were  set ; 
There  book-learned  bishops  met. 
Earls  and  knights,  all  awsome  men. 
And  AK ric,  wise  in  lawsome  ken : 

*  We  have  to  add  the  interesting  fragment  here  appended :  the  authorship  is  disputable ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  genuine  echo  of  the  words  of  Alfred,  especially  the  latter 
part,  the  beautiful  pathos  of  which,  as  addressed  by  the  dying  Alfred  to  his  son  and  successor 
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There  too  England's  own  darling, 
England's  shepherd,  England's  king, 
Alfred!  them  he  truly  taught 
To  live  in  duty  as  they  ought 

Alfred,  England's  king  and  clerk. 
Well  he  loved  God's  holy  work  : 
Wise  was  he  and  choice  in  speech. 
First  of  England  skill'd  to  teach. 

Thus  quoth  Alfred,  England's  love, 
"  Would  ye  live  for  God  above  ? 
"  Would  ye  long  that  He  may  show 
**  Wiselike  things  for  you  to  know, 
*'  That  you  may  world's  worship  gain, 
^*  And  your  souls  to  Christ  attain  ?  " 

Wise  the  sayings  Alfred  said ; 
"  Christ  the  Lord  I  bid  thee  dread ; 
^*  Meekly,  O  mine  own  dear  friend, 
*'  Love  and  like  him  without  end; 
*'  He  is  Lord  of  life  and  love, 
**  Blest  all  other  bliss  above, 
**  He  is  Man,  our  Father  true, 
*'  And  a  meek  mild  Master  too ; 
"  Yea,  our  brother;  yea,  our  king ; 
''  Wise  and  rich  in  every  thing, 
"  So  that  nought  of  His  good  will 
"  Shall  be  aught  but  pleasure  still 
"  To  the  man  who  Him  with  fear 
"  In  the  world  doth  worship  here." 

Thus  quoth  Alfred,  our  delight ; 

*'  He  may  be  no  king  of  right 

*'  Under  Christ,  who  is  not  fill'd 

'*  With  book  lore,  in  law  wellskill'd  ; 

''  Letters  he  must  understand, 

"  And  know  by  what  he  holds  his  land." 

Edward  the  Elder,  is  truly  affecting.  The  Anglo-Saxon  of  thii  fragment  hascooe  do«ni» 
U8  in  a  much  more  modem  form,  and  ia  therefore  not  given  here.  The  antiquary  will  hen- 
after  find  it  among  the  original  texts. 
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Thus  quoth  Alfred,  England's  praise, 

England's  pride  and  joy  always  : 

^'  Earl  and  atheling 

''  Both  be  under  the  king,  //'/^ 

''The  land  to  lead  U^^ 

''With  duteous  deed;  \fii- - 

"  Both  the  clerk  and  the  knight 
"  Equally  hold  by  right : 
"  For  as  a  man  soweth 
"  Thereafter  he  moweth, 
"  And  every  man's  doom 
"  Shall  come  to  his  home." 

Thus  quoth  Alfred ;  "  To  the  knight ; 

"  'Tis  his  wisdom  and  his  right 

"  To  lighten  the  land 

"  By  the  mower's  hand 

"  Ctf  harvest  and  of  heregongs ; 

"  To  him  it  well  belongs 

"  That  the  Church  have  peace 

"  And  the  churl  be  at  ease 

"  His  seeds  to  sow, 

"  His  meads  to  mow, 

"  His  ploughs  to  drive  afield 

"  In  our  behoof  to  yield ; 

"  This  is  the  good  knight's  care 

"  To  look  that  these  well  fare." 

Thus  quoth  Alfred  :  "  Wealth  is  but  a  ciu-se, 
"  If  wisdom  be  not  added  to  the  purse. 
"  Though  a  man  hold  an  hundred  and  threescoffe 
"  Acres  of  tilth,  with  gold  all  covered  o'er 
"  Like  growing  com, — it  all  is  nothing  worth, 
"  Unless  it  prove  his  Friend,  not  Foe,  on  earth. 
"  For  wherein,  saving  for  good  use  alone, 
"  Does  gold-ore  differ  from  a  simple  stone  ?" 

Thus  quoth  Alfred :  "  Never  let  the  young 
"  Despair  of  good,  nor  give  himself  to  wrong, 
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''  Though  to  his  mind  right  come  not  as  it  should, 
''  And  though  he  take  no  joy  in  what  be  would. 

''  For  Christ  when  he  will 

"  Gives  good  after  ill, 

"  And  wealth  by  his  grace 

"  In  trouble's  hard  place, 

''  And  happy  the  mind 

*'  That  to  Him  is  resignU" 

Thus  quoth  Alfred : — ''  When  a  child  is  wise, 
''  That  is  indeed  a  father's  blessed  prize. 
*'  Hast  thou  a  child? — ^while  yet  a  little  one, 
"  In  man's  whole  duty  timely  teach  thy  son  ; 
*'  When  he  is  grown,  he  still  shall  keep  the  track 
''  And  for  all  cares  and  troubles  pay  diee  back. 
*'  But,  if  thou  leave  him  to  his  evil  will, 
"  When  grown,  such  duties  will  be  galling  still, 
"  For  thy  bad  teaching  he  shall  curse  thee  sore, 
**  And  shall  transgress  thy  counsels  more  and  more ; 
**  Better  for  thee  an  unborn  son,  I  wot, 
"  Than  one  whom  thou  the  father  bhastenest  not" 

Thus  quoth  Alfred : — **  If  thou  growest  old, 
**  And  hast  no  pleasure,  spite  of  weal  and  gold, 
"  And  goest  weak ; — then,  thank  thy  Lord  for  this, 
*'  That  he  hath  sent  thee  hitherto  much  bliss, 
"  For  life,  and  light  and  pleasures  past  away ; 
*'  And  say  thou,  come  and  welcome,  come  what  may ! 

Thus  quoth  Alfred : — ''  Worldly  wealth  and  strength 

"  Come  to  the  worms,  and  dust,  and  death  at  length, 

''  Though  one  be  king  of  earth  and  all  its  power, 

"He  can  but  hold  it  for  life's  little  hour, 

"  Thy  glorious  state  will  work  thee  grievous  fate, 

"  Unless  thou  purchase  Christ,  before  too  late. 

"  Therefore  in  living  well,  at  God's  behest, 

"  By  serving  Him  we  serve  ourselves  the  best. 

*'  So,  rest  thou  well  that  He  will  send  thee  aid, 

"  As  Salomon  the  King  right  wisely  said, 

'*  He  that  does  worthy  good  on  earth  has  wit, 

'*  At  last  he  goeth  where  he  findeth  it." 
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/  Thus  quoth  Alfred : — ^'^  My  dear  son,  come  near, 
*'  Sit  thou  beside,  and  I  will  teach  thee  here. 
*'  I  feel  mine  hour  is  well-nigh  come,  my  son ;     • 
'*  My  face  is  white  ;  my  days  are  almost  done  : 
*'  Soon  must  we  part ;  I  to  another  throne, 
'*  And  thou  in  all  my  state  shalt  stand  alone : 
"  I  pray  thee, — for  mine  own  dear  child  thou  art, 
'^  Lord  of  this  people,  play  their  f  ather^s  part, 
**  Be  thou  the  orphan's  sire,  the  widow's  friend, 
*'  Comfort  the  poor  man,  and  the  weak  defend, 

^' With  aU  thy  might 

**  Succour  the  right, 

"  And  be  strong 

"  Against  the  wrong : 
**  And  thou,  my  son,  by  law  thyself  restrain, 
*'  So  God  shall  be  thy  Guide,  and  glorious  Gain  ; 
**  Call  thou  for  help  on  Him  in  every  need, 
**  And  He  shall  give  thee  greatly  to  succeed.        /   » 


And  now.  Reader,  (by  old  prescription,  ''  candid,  gentle,  and 
benevolent,")  you  here  have  had  set  out  before  you  somewhat  of 
the  very  mind  of  Alfred,  and  that  as  much  as  might  be  in  his  own 

!)ure  words  :  a  wholesome  feast  of  reason  and  most  curious  interest ; 
or  the  first  time  (though  after  a  thousand  years,)  served  in  such 
sort  as  that  you  may  confidently  feed  on  it  with  ease,  and  perhaps 
not  without  pleasure. 

You  have  here  had  evidence  of  the  deep  countr)r*s-love  and 
high  sense  of  duty  that  dwelt  in  our  first  great  King  of  old  :  in 
that,  notwithstanding  the  continual  torments  of  a  chronic 
disease,  the  constant  vicissitudes  of  invasion  or  conquest,  and  the 
ceaseless  cares  and  anxieties  of  government,  Alfred  still  foimd 
tirae  himself  to  learn,  and  then  to  teach  his  half  barbarian  people. 
To  this'end,  he  used  the  common  speech  of  his  own  Anglo-Saxon 
realm,  instead  of  the  language  of  the  learned :  herein  standing 
almost  alone  among  the  teachers,  not  only  of  that  day,  but  of 
almost  all  others.  Bede,  Alcuin,  and  John  Erigena,  with  every 
body  else  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  all  but  every  body  ever  since, 
wrote  and  taught  in  Latin:  but  it  better  pleased  our  noble-minded 
King  to  condescend  to  the  instruction  of  his  humblest  subjects 
through  the  means  of  their  mother-tongue. 
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Thus^  as  we  have  seen,  he  did  his  hest  to  give  them  an  insight, 
however  small  our  more  enlightened  age  may  deem  it,  not  only 
into  those  highest  matters  of  morals  and  reUgion,  but  also  into  such 
good  earthly  food  for  man*s  mind  here  below,  as  physics,  history, 
geography,  astronomy.  All  this  argued  the  King  to  be  himself 
the  liberal-minded  scholar,  as  well  as  the  pure-minded  Christian : 
and  in  these  more  independent  and  democratic  days  of  wide-spread 
knowledge,  we  cannot  sufficiently  estimate  the  good  practically 
accomplished  by  such  a  man  as  Alfred,  at  once  the  Ruler  and  the 
Teacher  of  his  people. 

For  the  present  version,  let  it  be  repeated  that  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  ''improve  upon**  the  original:  and  as  little  hcence 
as  possible  has  been  permitted  for  filling  up  a  stanza,  or  gaining  a 
rhyme.  So  then  if,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
fitte  or  song,  Alfred  aims  at  bringing  the  same  sounds  upon  the 
ear,  and  the  same  sense  upon  the  mind,  over  and  over  again,  those 
modem  abominations  of  criticism,  alliteration  and  tautology,  must 
be  regarded  not  as  faults  but  beauties ;  not  symptoms  either  of 
carelessness  or  of  a  mere  ear-tickling  jingle,  but  marks  of  heed- 
fulness  and  art,  and  according  to  the  character  of  early  bardic 
ballads.  These  metres,  for  the  most  part,  are  here  rendered  into 
such  primitive  English  as  that  a  Saxon  may  readily  understand 
every  word  of  them.  But  it  does  not  foUow  that,  because 
some  words  appear  to  be  Latin,  they  are  not  also  Anglo-Saxon : 
for  instance  Alfred  uses  some  very  similar  to  magister,  castrum, 
ovis,  CARCER,  and  many  others  :  and,  as  every  linguist  is  aware, 
there  are  several  words  which  prove  our  common  origin,  being 
common  to  nearly  every  nation  under  heaven. 

In  conclusion,  let  the  reader  not  read  these  modem  thoughts 
of  ours  the  last,  but  just  look  once  again  at  those  most  touching 
words  of  Alfred  to  his  son,  wherewith,  as  a  dying  speech,  we 
suitably  make  an  end  to  these  few  snatches  of  his  Poetry. 


V. 
HISTOEY  AND 

POLITICAL     STATE     OF     EUKOPE 

IN  THE  NINTH  CENTURY, 


HISTORY  AND   POLITICAL   STATE 
OF    EUROPE 

IN    THE    NINTH    CENTURY, 
THE  AGE  OF  KING  ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 


Although  the  period  of  general  European  history,  from  which 
it  is  proposed  to  offer  some  illustrations  of  the  times  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  belongs,  strictly  speaking,  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
ninth  century,  it  is  from  its  earliest  days  that  the  point  of  depar- 
ture will  be  most  advantageously  taken  in  an  attempt  to  trace 
the  series  of  changes  which  the  states  of  Europe  underwent  in 
the  course  of  the  century,  and  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  appre- 
hension of  the  principles  which  were  developing  themselves  in 
its  poUtical  system. 

The  year  800  was  rendered  a  memorable  epoch  by  the  investi- 
ture of  the  king  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards  with  the  ensigns  of 
imperial  dignity,  at  the  hands  of  the  pope,  and  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  the  Roman  people;  and  if  there  be  truth  in  the 
mietaphor  which  represents  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  as  a  bridge 
between  two  wild  and  gloomy  regions, — the  zone  of  barbarism 
on  one  side,  and  of  feudalism  on  the  other, — ^that  event  may  be 
considered  as  the  key-stone  in  the  mighty  fabric  which  his 
genius  had  reared  or  restored  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Western 
Empire.  His  reign,  prolonged  for  fourteen  years,  was  yet  too 
short  to  admit  of  the  empire's  attaining,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  the  coherence  and  stabiUty  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  its  integrity  when  his  sceptre  fell  to  feebler  hands. 
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As  in  other  instances  of  brilliant  but  transitory  supremacy,  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  its  dissolution  was  as  rapid  as  the 
conquests  on  which  it  was  based. 

Perhaps  no  period  of  European  history,  on  a  cursory  view, 
presents  a  field  more  barren  of  interest  than  the  age  which  suc- 
ceeded the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  None  can  well  oppose  greater  I 
difficulties  to  an  attempt  to  draw  out  from  the  tangled  web  of: 
contemporary  annals  a  thread  of  narrative  which  may  serve  for  a; 
guide  through  the  confused  labyrinth  of  events,  and  for  a  duel 
to  the  discovery  of  the  conflicting  elements  which  were  indis-! 
tinctly  working  out  a  new  order  of  things  in  the  political  state  of 
Europe.  The  mind  recoils  from  contemplating  the  condition  of  | 
anarchy  and  wretchedness  into  which  society  was  again  plunged; 
and  neither  the  long  series  of  intestine  wars  originating  in  the  con- 
tests of  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne  for  fragments  of  his  vast| 
empire,  nor  their  feeble  struggles  against  the  aggressions  of  the  | 
barbarous  hordes  which,  when  his  powerful  arm  was  withdrawn, 
renewed  their  assaults  on  all  the  frontiers, — alike  inglorious,—  ^ 
shed  any  lustre  on  the  annals  of  the  age.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  task 
to  trace  on  a  chart  of  reduced  compass  the  variable  outUnes  of 
kingdoms  created,  severed,  reunited  or  absorbed,  and  the  vicissi-| 
tudes  of  the  empire,  at  times  restored  to  almost  its  original  inte-l 
grity,  till  it  was  at  length  finally  resolved  into  its  constituent  | 
segments. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  intricacy  in  which  the  detaib! 
of  this  period  of  history  are  involved,  from  the  fact  that  nearlf  I 
forty  of  the  immediate  descendants  of  Charlemagne,  Frankishi 
emperors  and  kings,  attained  imperial  or  royal  dignity,  in  the 
fluctuations  of  the  times,  vrithin  a  century  after  his  death  ;  besides! 
many  other  powerful  chiefs,  who  in  the  final  dismemberment  of 
the  empire  carved  out  for  themselves  independent  states,  and 
sought  to  legitimatize  their  assumption  of  power  by  claims  of; 
descent  from  the  great  Emperor,  in  whose  blood  the  Franks  | 
recognised  the  right  of  sovereignty,  as  in  the  heroic  times  d\ 
Greece  all  the  great  families  traced  their  lineage  from  one  com-; 

mon  source.  ! 

] 

But  however  intricate  and  uninviting  the  path  which  lies  before 
us  may,  on  a  hasty  glance,  appear  to  be,  if  it  is  pxu^ued  with 
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diligence^  it  will  open  views  circumscribed  by  no  narrow  and 
clouded  horizon.  Light  breaks  through  the  surrounding  gloom. 
Amidst  the  general  confusion  which  prevailed  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  ninth  century, — ^international  wars  and  barbarian 
invasions,  the  rivalry  of  imperfectly  amalgamated  races,  with 
various  elements  of  power  struggling  for  supremacy,  and  none 
sufficiently  preponderating  to  acquire  the  mastery, — amidst  all 
these  disorders,  and  springing  out  of  these  conflicts,  may  be  dls^ 
covered  the  germs  of  political  systems  destined  to  have  an  endur- 
ing influence  in  the  frame  of  the  European  common-wealth. 
The  foundations  were  being  laid  for  the  ascendancy  of  that  terri- 
torial aristocracy  which  in  the  next  century,  under  the  organizar* 
tion  of  the  feudal  system,  gave  to  Europe  at  least  the  benefits  of 
external  security  with  internal  order  and  subordination.  And 
from  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  sprung 
those  national  monarchies  which, — for  a  long  period  overshadow- 
ed by  the  power  of  the  nobles,—  at  length  rose  to  supremacy,  and 
subsisted  until  lately,  under  forms  more  or  less  constitutional,  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  European  kingdoms.  The  history  of  the 
ninth  century  therefore  requires  a  careful  examination,  if  we  wish 
to  form  precise  ideas  of  the  political  state  of  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  of  the  origin  of  those  forms  of  government  and  territorial 
arrangements  which  have  come  down  to  our  own  times. 

Nor  can  it  be  uninteresting,  in  such  a  work  as  this,  to  have 
that  portion  of  Eiu-opean  history,  which  comprises  a  period  nearly 
contemporaneous  with  the  life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  sketched  in 
lines  parallel  with  his  own ;  although  there  were  but  few  occur- 
rences, and  no  political  relations,  in  that  age,  connecting  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  with  the  states  of  the  continent.  Indeed 
for  nearly  six  centuries  after  the  severance  of  Britain  from  the 
Koman  empire,  its  connection,  both  political  and  social,  with  the 
rest  of  Europe  was  very  slight,  except  as  respected  ecclesiastical 
ftffairs,  in  which  the  missionary  origin  of  ^he  conversion  of  the 
Saxons  linked  it  to  the  Holy  See  more  intimately  than  any  other 
national  church.  It  was  not  till  the  Norman  conquest,  two 
centuries  later,  that  those  multiplied  relations  arose, — whether 
dynastic  or  territorial,  of  tenure,  of  institutions  and  of  language, 
which,  as  it  were,  bridged  over  the  channel  and  brought  England 
again  into  the  European  system. 
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In  the  time  of  Alfred,  the  Frank  kings  were  united  by  family 
compacts  or  engaged  in  mutual  hostihties,  to  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  monarch  was  equally  alien.  It  might  have  been  politic 
that  both  should  have  combined  to  form  a  powerful  league  against 
the  northern  invaders,  the  common  enemy ;  but  in  those  unsettled 
times  each  party  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own  affairs  to 
have  any  leisure  either  for  forming  or  keeping  up  distant 
relations,  and  only  strove  with  desultory  efforts  to  repel  the  in- 
vaders from  his  own  shores.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  in  the 
way  of  contrast,  rather  than  of  connexion,  that  the  times  of 
Alfred  are  to  be  viewed  with  reference  to  the  other  European 
kingdoms  of  that  age. 

The  chronology  of  the  century  singularly  facihtates  a  clear 
apprehension  of  its  most  important  aeras  and  events.  It  opens 
with  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  at  Rome,  the  culminating 
point  of  his  ambition,  in  the  year  800 ;  a  most  important  epoch. 
Alfred  was  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
just  when  the  tripartite  division  of  the  empire  had  been  consum- 
mated by  the  congress  of  Mersen  in  847,  a  compact  renewed  in 
849,  the  very  year  of  Alfred's  birth.  That  partition  of  the 
dominions  of  Charlemagne  was  a  second  memorable  sera. 

Alfred  lived  to  see  the  close  of  the  century,  djdng  in  901,  when 
the  final  dismemberment  of  the  empire  had  b^en  effected ;  Levds 
third  of  that  name  and  the  last  of  the  emperors  of  his  blood, 
having  been  crowned  in  900.  Charles  le  Sot,  the  imbecile,  retain- 
ed but  the  shadow  of  power ;  for  France,  as  well  as  nearly  the 
whole  of  western  Europe,  was  now  parcelled  out  into  a  number 
of  smaller  kingdoms  and  independent  dutchies  and  counties. 
Misrule  and  anarchy  again  prevailed.  New  swarms  of  barbarians 
of  the  race  of  the  Huns,  were  ravaging  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Christendom;  the  Saracens  had  established  themselves  on  the 
coasts  of  Italy  and  Provence  ;  and  the  Normans  were  on  the  eve 
of  wrenching  from  the  feeble  hands  of  Charles  le  Sot  one  of  the 
finest  provinces  of  France.  The  death  of  Alfred  therefore  nearly 
coincides  with  a  third  important  epoch. 

All  interest  in  the  political  state  of  Europe  during  the  ninth 
centiu'y  centres  in  the  Carlovingian  empire,  as  it  subsisted  entire 
for  nearly  the  first  half  of  the  century  imder  Charlemagne  and 
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his  son  Louis  le  Debonnair,  and  as  it  was  apportioned  and  divided, 
during  the  second  half,  among  their  successors.  The  empire  re- 
united nearly  all  the  countries  which  had  been  subject  to  the  rule 
of  the  Western  Caesars  and  had  partaken  of  the  Roman  civiliza- 
tion. Viewed  in  its  widest  extent, — as  including  the  tributary 
nations  beyond  the  proper  frontier, — the  Elbe  and  the  Baltic  may 
be  considered  its  extreme  limits  on  the  north;  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Adriatic,  or  perhaps  the  Save,  on  the  south ;  the  Oder,  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  the  Danube  or  the  Theiss  on  the  east ; 
and  the  ocean  and  narrow  seas,  from  the  gulf  of  Gascony  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  on  the  west. 

The  first  kingdoms  founded  by  the  Franks,  after  they  crossed 
the  Rhine,  were  those  of  Austrasia  and  Neustria,  in  Gaul,  on  the 
north  of  the  Loire.  Round  these  respective  centres  were  grouped 
the  kingdoms  aud  territories  which  were  the  fruits  of  their  subse- 
quent conquests.  To  Austrasia,  having  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse 
for  its  northern  and  eastern  boundaries,  the  Scheld  on  the  west 
and  the  Vosges  on  the  south,  the  victories  of  Pepin  annexed  the 
country  between  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhaetian  Alps, 
the  antient  Vindelicia ;  from  which  was  formed  the  kingdom  of 
Almaine  or  Bavaria.  Those  of  Charlemagne  northward  on  the 
Elbe  added  Saxony  and  Thuringia  to  the  German  branch  of  the 
empire. 

In  Gaul,  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Franks  had  gradually  con- 
solidated all  the  surrounding  states  with  their  original  kingdom 
of  Neustria.  They  became  masters  of  the  ancient  Burgundian 
kingdom  of  the  Goths  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Grecian  Alps, 
from  Provence  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Vosges 
where  it  met  the  Austrasian  fontier,  and  to  the  sources  of  the 
Rhone ;  including,  therefore,  great  part  of  modem  Switzerland. 
The  great  province  of  Gothia  or  Septimania,  afterwards  called 
the  Narbonnese,  situated  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Garonne, 
with  the  dutchy  of  Gascony,  extending  from  the  Garonne  to  the 
Pyrenees,  and  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  completed  the 
circuit  of  the  south  of  Gaul.  The  central  region,  occupied  by 
the  Aquitani  and  lying  between  the  two  last  named  provinces  and 
the  circuitous  course  of  the  Loire,  opposed  the  greatest  resistance 
to  the  arms  of  the  Franks.  Their  final  subjugation  was  the  first 
enterprise  of  Charlemagne's  reign  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Aquitain, 
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subsequently  founded,  took  its  place  among  the  satellite  sovereign- 
ties of  the  Neustrian  Franks.  Brittany  on  the  north-west,  strong 
in  its  peninsular  position,  its  rugged  surface,  and  the  brave  and 
independent  character  of  its  ancient  people,  pelded  a  reluctant 
submission  to  the  power  of  the  great  emperor ;  to  whom  its 
dukes,  as  well  as  those  of  Gascony  in  the  south-west,  rendered  a 
doubtful  allegiance.  Thus  the  whole  of  Gaul  was  included  in  the 
dominions  of  the  restored  empire. 

In  Spain,  the  narrow  angle  of  territory  between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Ebro,  the  modem  Catalonia,  formed  a  province,  with 
Barcelona  for  its  capital,  which  was  debateable  ground  between 
the  Franks  and  the  Saracens ;  and  the  counts  of  the  Spanish  marches 
guarded  with  difficulty  that  advanced  frontier  of  the  empire.  In 
the  valleys  of  the  Asturias  the  descendants  of  the  Christian  exiles 
who  escaped  from  the  conquest  of  the  Moors,  joined  to  the  hardy 
Basques,  maintained  their  freedom  and  nourished  their  strength 
till  the  waning  crescent  should  give  the  signal  for  rushing  from 
their  mountain  fastnesses  to  restore  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the 
Visigoths  and  re-establish  the  cross  in  the  cities  of  Spain.  With 
these  small  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  was  included 
in  the  Saracen  caliphate  of  Cordova ;  a  section  of  Europe  suffici- 
ently important  and  interesting  to  demand  hereafter  a  separate 
notice. 

In  Italy,  the  arms  of  Pepin  had  wrested  from  the  Greek  emperor 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis,  as  Romagna  was 
then  called, — on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  His  piety  or  his 
prudence  had  induced  him  to  cede  those  territories  to  the  Pope ; 
but  whatever  rights  beneficiary  and  administrative  were  conferred 
by  that  memorable  dotation,  it  seems  clear  that  those  of  suzerainty, 
at  least,  were  reserved  to  himself  and  his  successors,  patricians  of 
Rome  and  kings  or  emperors  of  the  Franks.  The  Gothic  kingdom 
of  Lombardy,  subjugated  by  Charlemagne,  may  be  considered  the 
central  seat  of  the  Frankish  dominion  in  Italy,  as  the  kingdoms 
of  Austrasia  and  Neustria  were  in  Germany  and  Gaul.  With  the 
iron  crown  of  the  Lombard  kings  Charlemagne  assumed  the  style 
of  king  of  Italy  ;  and  with  their  rich  territories  in  the  north — he 
succeeded  to  their  rights  over  the  great  Lombard  dukedom  of 
Beneventum,  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  composing  more  than 
half  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples ;  rights,  however,  fiercely 
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resisted  by  the  powerful  dukes  who  claimed  independence  in 
the  government  of  that  fine  territory.  Finally,  when  Charlemagne, 
king  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards,  was  invested  with  the  imperial 
crown,  and  hailed  Caesar  and  Augustus  by  the  acclamations  of 
the  Roman  people,  he  succeeded  to  the  prerogatives  of  the 
western  emperors  over  the  city  and  state  of  Rome,  and  whatever 
rights  those  lofty  titles  gave  him  pretensions  to  assert ;  not  the 
least  of  which  was,  that  the  election  of  the  Popes  was  subject  to 
his  control  and  required  the  confirmation  of  the  emperor.  These 
prerogatives  and  the  rights  of  suzerainty,  as  yet  undefined,  vested 
in  such  hands  as  Charlemagne's,  conferred  a  real  power  over  the 
most  powerful  vassals  who  struggled  for  independence  in  the 
government  of  thefa:  great  fiefs. 

The  dominion  of  the  Eastern  emperors  in  Italy  was  now  re- 
duced to  a  fragment  of  territory  and  an  empty  title.  Venice 
(oimded  in  the  lagunes  of  the  Adriatic  by  refugees  from  the  Lom- 
bard invasion,  together  with  the  Greek  cities  of  Naples,  Gaeta, 
and  Amalfi  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  retained 
the  institutions  of  municipalities  and  were  enriched  by  the  wealth 
their  maritime  position  and  active  industry  created,  were  gradually 
establishing  their  independence  and  becoming  the  types  of  the 
great  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages.  These  free  cities, 
however,  either  from  the  force  of  old  associations  or  the  policy 
of  attaching  themselves  to  a  weak  and  a  distant  power  instead  of 
submitting  to  a  powerful  and  neighbouring  master,  still  paid  a 
nominal  allegiance  to  the  Greek  emperor.  In  the  case  of  Venice, 
indeed,  the  Latin  writers  vaunt  of  its  complete  subjugation  by 
Pepin  son  of  Charlemagne  and  titular  king  of  Italy.  But  the 
Italians  give  a  more  correct  account  of  the  issue  of  his  enterprise. 
They  admit  that  Pepin  gradually  reduced  all  the  islands,  till  the 
Venetians,  driven  to  extremity,  retired  on  the  Rialto,  which 
thenceforth  became  their  citadel  and  seat  of  government  Having 
fliere  concentrated  their  forces,  they  sallied  forth  and  burnt  the 
fleet  of  Pepin,  which  had  grounded  in  the  shallows  of  the  Lagunes* 
This  signal  success  and  their  imapproachable  position  left  them 
afterwards  nothing  to  fear  for  the  maintenance  of  their  indepen- 
dence. The  Doges  of  Venice  formed  alliances  with  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  dominion  which  they  afterwards  extended  on  that 
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coast  But  here  their  position  was  more  accessible^  and  Istm 
and  Dahnatia  were  reckoned  among  the  provinces  of  the  empire 
connected  with  its  Italian  states. 

The  actual  sovereignty  of  the  Greek  emperors  in  Italy  in  the 
ninth  century  was  confined  to  an  unimportant  territory  at  its 
eastern  extremity,  where  part  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  with  Bari  for 
the  capital,  dignified  after  the  extinction  of  the  exarchate  of  Raven- 
na, with  the  empty  title  of  the  Theme  of  Lombardy,  was  a31  that 
remained  of  their  dominions  in  the  west  Indeed,  though  their 
Byzantine  capital  was  seated  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Bosphorus, 
and  the  barbarized  provinces  of  Greece  and  Macedonia  were  sub- 
ject to  their  rule,  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  can  scarcely 
be  considered  at  this  period  as  an  European  power.  With  so 
wide  a  field  before  us  it  is  therefore  happily  needless  that  we 
should  more  than  incidentally  notice  the  political  relations  of  the 
series  of  emperors  who,  with  savage  despotism  or  oriental  apathy, 
filled  the  Byzantine  throne  between  the  Isaurian  and  the  Mace- 
donian dynasties.  A  frontier  treaty  with  Charlemagne,  another 
with  the  Caliphs  of  Spain  for  mutual  cooperation  against  those  of 
Bagdad,  some  pompous  embassies  to  the  Frankish  kings,  and  the  ; 
tardy  and  infrequent  appearance  of  their  fleets  on  the  southern  i 
shores  of  Italy,  were  the  slender  tokens  of  the  intervention  of  the  . 
Greek  emperors  in  the  affairs  of  western  Eiu-ope. 

Exterior  to  the  great  aggregation  of  kingdoms  which  composed  . 
the  body  of  the  Carlovingian  empire,  a  vast  zone  almost  equal  | 
in  extent  to  the  immediate  territories  af  the  Franks,  peopled  by 
nations  mostly  of  Sclavonic  origin,  embraced  its  northern  and  , 
eastern  flanks.     It  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  gulf  of  Venice,  ^ 
and  was  backed  again  by  still  more  savage  and  unknown  tribes  | 
who  wandered  over  the  deserts  of  northern  and  eastern  Europe  , 
ready  in  turn  to  pour  their  swarms  on  any  frontier  where  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  might  advance — ^not  to  speak  of  the  Scandina- 
vian tribes,  whose  piratical  descents  on  every  coast  will  form  a 
melancholy  feature  in  the  course  of  this  enquiry,  but  whose  his- 
tory belongs  to  another  division  of  the  present  work. 

The  victories  of  Charlemagne  over  the  nations  more  inunedi- 
ately  in  contact  with  his  hereditary  dominions,  the  Saxons,  the 
Moravians  and  the  Bohemians,  enabled  him  to  extend  the  bounds 
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of  his  empire  to  the  Oder,  the  Carpathian  mountains,  fiie  Danube 
and  the  Theiss.  But  these  warlike  nations  submitted  impatiently 
to  a  foreign  master.  They  became  tributaries  rather  than  sub- 
jects, and  were  waiting  the  opportunity  which  the  decline  of  the 
empire  speedily  afforded  them,  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  and 
asserting  their  national  independence. 

Such  being  a  geographical  sketch  and  a  view  of  the  relative 
positions  of  the  dominions  of  the  Franks  in  the  last  years  of 
Charlemagne,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  no  arm  less  power- 
ful, no  mind  less  vigorous  than  his,  could  enforce  the  allegiance 
of  so  many  peoples,  differing  in  race,  in  customs,  and  in  language, 
held  together  by  no  common  interests,  and  over  which  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  materially  varied. 

But  viewing  the  empire  in  its  integrity,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  under  Charlemagne  himself,  vnth  all  the  power  of  his  arms 
and  all  the  vigour  of  his  administration,  it  presented  the  aspect  of 
order  and  tranquilhty  which  its  traditions  seem  to  convey.'  Scarcely 
a  year  passed  but  Charlemagne  was  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  at 
one  time  to  curb  the  barbarians  on  the  Elbe,  at  another  to  chas- 
tise the  insubordinate  vassals  of  Brittany  or  Beneventum ;  now, 
to  repel  the  inciu-sions  of  the  Sclaves  on  the  Oder  or  the  Danube, 
and  again  to  secure  or  enlarge  his  Spanish  frontier  on  the  Ebro. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  consider  the  character  of  Char- 
lemagne's legislative  and  administrative  policy,  except  as  it  may 
be  hereafter  necessary  to  glance  at  its  connection  with  the  revolu- 
tions, the  elements  of  which  are  to  be  discovered  in  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  empire.  The  leading  principles  of  his  government 
were  imity,  the  conservation  and  extension  of  the  remains  of 
Roman  civilization,  incessant  conflict  with  barbarism  within  and 
without  He  reformed,  protected,  and  endowed  the  chiprch  ;  he 
made  it  his  instrument  and  auxiliary ;  but  he  ruled  it  with  a  stem 
hand.  The  ascendancy  of  the  bishops  over  the  temporal  power 
was  deferred  till  the  period  from  which  we  propose  to  take  our 
next  point  of  view  ; — that  of  the  popes  to  a  still  later  age.  Char- 
lemagne founded  schools  and  encouraged  learning — surrounding 

(1)  The  chronicles  of  the  times  record  Charlemagne's  annual  expeditions  as  part  of  his 
regular  routine  of  action,  with  as  much  uniformity  as  they  register  his  solemnization  of  the 
great  feasts  of  the  church  and  his  hunting  in  the  forests  of  the  Vosges  or  the  Ardennes. 
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himself  with  the  most  accomplished  men  of  the  age^  when  schokis 
were  statesmen  as  well  as  philosophers. 

It  was  from  the  abbies  and  schools  of  England  and  Ireland  that 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors  drew  some  of  the  most  able  men 
who  enjoyed  his  confidence  and  were  employed  in  their  wise 
measures  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  We  remark  with  satis* 
faction  that  the  intellectual  state  of  the  British  islands  was  then 
superior  to  that  of  the  continent  Ireland,  long  illustrious  for 
learning  and  sanctity,  had  found  in  her  inaccessible  position,  secu- 
rity from  the  ravages  of  the  successive  hordes  of  barbarians,  who 
nearly  obliterated  all  remains  of  civilization  in  the  continental 
states.  In  England  the  Saxon  invaders  soon  settled  down,  and 
the  establishments  for  study  and  science  which  Christianity  intro- 
duced were  not  broken  up  till  the  great  irruption  of  the  Danes,  and 
at  the  period  of  which  we  speak  were  quietly  pursuing  their  labours. 
It  was  from  York  that  Charlemagne  invited  Alcuin  his  chief 
counsellor  and  the  principal  instrument  of  his  great  designs  for 
the  improvement  of  his  people ;  and  Alcuin  obtained  from  die 
Anglo-Saxon  monasteries  the  greater  part  of  the  manuscripts,! 
both  of  profane  and  sacred  hteratiu-e,  which  he  caused  to  bei 
copied  and  used  in  the  schools  of  France  and  Germany. 

i 

The  death  of  Charlemagne  produced  no  immediate  change  in; 
the  imperial  system.  The  impress  which  his  genius  had  made  on 
the  face  of  Eiuropean  society  was  not  quickly  effaced,  and  we 
shall  find  its  stronger  lines  distinctly  visible  during  the  reigns  of 
two  of  the  kings,  who  after  his  death  occupied  the  imperial 
throne.  The  administrative  forms  were  the  same,  when  the  spirit! 
which  animated  them  had  departed.  The  great  barbarian  nations 
which  he  subjugated,  though  they  frequently  invaded  the  frontiers 
and  ultimately  succeeded  in  establishing  national  sovereignties,: 
never  again  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  empire ;  learning 
was  still  encouraged,  and  the  church  was  further  reformed ;  an4 
amidst  most  of  the  divisions  which  followed,  the  struggle  for 
unity  was  maintained,  though  the  centre  of  power  was  afterwards 
transferred  alternately  from  Germany  to  France. 

It  is  probable  also  that  the  genius  and  example  of  Charlemagne 
were  not  without  some  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdom.      Alcuin  of  York  must  have  familiarized  him 
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^th  its  affairs ;   and  he  was  in  intimate  relation  with  several  of 
its  kings. 

There  is  extant  a  letter  from  Charlemagne  to  Offa  king  of 
Mercia,  in  which  he  promises  to  protect  strangers  and  merchants 
in  his  dominions,  and  begs  the  prayers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  king 
for  the  soul  of  his  dear  deceased  friend  pope  Adrian. 

Eginhard,  his  secretary  and  historian,  informs  us  that  Eardulf 
king  of  Northumberland,  being  expelled  from  his  country,  re- 
paired to  Charlemagne,  who  was  then  at  Nimeguen,  and  return- 
ing with  ambassadors  from  the  emperor  and  the  pope  was  restored 
to  his  kingdom  by  their  influence.  Egbert,  also  a  banished  man, 
was  trained  in  the  school  and  the  camp  of  Charlemagne.  Having 
held  a  high  rank  and  been  intrusted  with  important  employ- 
ments both  civil  and  military  in  his  service,  *  Egbert  was  raised  to 
the  throne  of  Wessex  the  year  before  Charlemagne  consummated 
his  great  achievements  by  adding  the  prestige  of  the  imperial  dig- 
nity to  his  sovereign  rights  of  birth  or  of  conquest  over  the 
Roman  populations  of  Italy,  of  Germany,  and  of  Gaul.  In  the 
polished  court  of  Charlemagne,  and  in  the  society  of  the  accom- 
plished and  learned  men  that  great  prince  drew  around  him, 
Egbert  would  have  learnt  the  importance  of  promoting  the  civiliza- 
tion of  his  rude  Anglo-Saxon  subjects :  while  his  design  of  uniting 
the  Heptarchy  shews  with  what  a  vigorous  hand  he  carried  out 
the  leading  feature  in  the  policy  of  his  illustrious  friend. 

Our  own  Alfred  also,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  caught 
some  of  his  inspiration  from  recollections  which  were  still  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  men,  and  in  the  traditions  of  his  own  family. 
*  The  impression  may  have  been  deepened  by  his  residence  at  the 

(2)  As  a  count  of  the  empire  he  appears  to  have  been  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the 
Saxon  march  against  the  incursions  of  the  Danes  across  the  Elbe,  on  the  banks  of  which, 
between  Hamburgh  and  the  sea,  Egbert  founded  the  town  and  castle  of  Esselfelt.  He 
was  afterwards  employed,  with  other  commissioners,  in  negociating  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Danish  king,  which  was  approved  by  Charlemagne. 

(3)  The  difficulties  in  which  the  question  of  Alfred's  relation  to  Judith  is  involved,  have 
raised  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  anecdote  which  refers  Alfred's  first  acquisition  cf 
letters  to  the  teaching  of  his  mother.  The  story  of  his  permitting  the  cakes  to  bum  on  the 
hearth  of  the  cottage  at  Athelney  has  been  also  doubted.  For  ourselves,  we  are  unwilling 
to  consign  to  the  region  of  the  fabulous,  incidents  which  have  an  air  of  truth  and  nature 
and  rest  upon  very  respectable  evidence.  These  stories  have  become  "  household  words," 
inseparably  conaected  with  the  name  of  Alfred.  Even  literary  scepticism,  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  is  sometimes  carried  too  far. 
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court  of  Charles  the  Bald^  and  afterwards  by  intercourse  with  his 
step-mother  Judith  who  was  the  daughter  of  that  king.  However 
this  may  be^  the  policy  of  Alfred  was  in  many  essential  particulars 
identical  with  that  of  the  great  emperor.  We  find  the  same  in- 
domitable spirit  of  resistance  to  barbarian  invaders;  the  same 
disposition  to  compromise,  on  terms  of  suzerainty,  with  powerful 
chiefs  holding  independent  sections  of  territory  ;  the  same  efforts 
for  the  civilization  both  of  native  subjects  and  of  fore^ers  who 
had  established  themselves  within  or  on  the  borders  of  their 
proper  dominion,  for  the  restoration  of  union  and  order,  and  the 
encouragement  of  learning ;  the  same  enlightened  cooporatioD 
with  the  church.  Alfred's  sphere  of  action,  indeed,  was  more 
circumscribed ;  but  these  volumes  contain  abundant  evidence 
that  in  all  the  nobler  qualities  of  the  mind  and  heart, — ^unselfish- 
ness, patriotism,  love  of  his  people,  deep  religious  feeling, — ^in  aD 
the  moral  virtues  and  in  intellectual  powers,  —  the  Anglo-Saxon 
king  was  immeasurably  superior  to  the  Frank  emperor. 

On  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  his  only  surviving  son,  Lewis,— 
le  Dehonnaire  of  the  French,  the  plus  of  the  Latin  writers — in- 
herited all  his  father's  dominions,  except  Italy,  which  his  elder 
brother  Pepin  had  governed  with  the  title  of  king,  his  son  Bernard 
succeeding  him  on  his  death  shortly  before  that  of  Charlemagne. 
The  Italian  people,  ever  impatient  of  the  yoke  of  German  domi- 
nation, had  encouraged  the  young  prince,  on  the  accession  of  the 
new  emperor,  to  aspire  at  the  establishment  of  a  national  and 
independent  sovereignty ;  but  the  enterprise  failing,  Bernard  was 
thrown  into  captivity  and  miserably  perished  under  circumstances 
of  cruelty  which  cast  a  stain  on  the  character  of  his  uncle; 
and  though  he  was  not  directly  culpable,  caused  him  afterwards 
the  deepest  remorse  and  a  most  painful  expiation. 

All  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne  were  thus  united  under  the 
sole  government  of  Lewis  ;  and  the  early  years  of  his  reign  were 
otherwise  prosperous.  The  insurrections  of  the  tributary  nations, 
who  had  flown  to  arms  on  the  death  of  the  late  emperor,  were 
speedily  quelled.  The  integrity  of  the  empire  was  secured^  am- 
bassadors from  the  Greek  emperor  and  the  caliph  of  Cordova 
offered  their  congratulations;  and  the  mission  of  Anscaire  into 
Sweden  for  the  conversion  of  the  pagans  of  Scandinavia,  with  the 
foundation  of  an  episcopal  see  at  Hamburgh,  evinced  the  piety  of 
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[jcwis  and  extended  his  influence  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
mperial  household  was  puriJBed  from  the  scandals  which  the  lax 
norality  of  Charlemagne  *  had  introduced.  The  reformations  of 
he  church,  commenced  by  him,  were  enforced  with  a  rigour  of 
liscipline  long  unknown,  and,  as  Lewis  inherited  his  father's  love 
>f  letters,  his  court  was  frequented  by  learned  men. 

The  people  oppressed  by  Charlemagne  found  in  his  son  an 
ipright  and  lenient  judge.  "Thus,*"  says  an  eloquent  writer, 
*  the  inheritance  of  conquest  and  spoliations  fell  into  the  hands 
>f  a  simple  and  just  man ;  who  chose  at  any  cost  to  make  reparation. 
Fhe  barbarians  who  recognised  his  sanctity,  submitted  ^eir  dis- 
putes to  his  arbitration.  He  sat  on  the  judgment  seat  in  the 
midst  of  his  people,  like  an  easy  and  confiding  father.  He  went 
ftbout  repairing,  comforting,  restoring ;  and  it  appeared  as  if  he 
would  have  willingly  given  away  the  whole  empire  in  making 
reimbursement.** 

Lewis  le  Debonnaire  was  by  no  means  wanting  in  either  courage 
or  military  conduct,  and  in  his  early  years  he  had  success- 
fully led  the  Prankish  armies  against  the  Saracens  in  Spain; 
but  he  was  deficient  in  the  sterner  qualities  necessary  for  holding 
the  helm  of  the  state  with  a  firm  hand  in  those  unsettled  times. 
It  was  his  misfortune  to  reign  under  circumstances  when  a 
powerful  genius  seconded  by  an  energetic  character  could  hardly 
have  arrested  the  developement  of  the  germs  of  separation  which 
were  springing  up  on  aU  sides.  He  had  to  combat  two  principles 
of  dissolution  which  were  entailed  on  the  inheritance  of  Charle- 
magne, to  reconcile  the  political  unity  and  central  government  of 
the  imperial  monarchy  with  the  forms  of  succession  which  were 
the  custom  of  the  Franks  from  the  time  of  Clovis.  The  struggle 
was  beyond  his  strength.  His  too  facile  disposition  made  him 
the  tool  of  intriguing  churchmen,  the  slave  of  turbulent  nobles, 
and,  worst  of  all,  the  victim  of  the  ambition  of  his  own  unnati^al 
sons. 

Lewis's  first  and  most  fatal  error  was  pregnant  with  all  the 
disastrous  consequences  which,  in  the  sequel  of  his  own  reign 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the   century,  desolated  Europe. 

(4)  Charlemagne  had  many  concubines,  and  his  daughters  led  very  irregular  lives. 
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Scarcely  was  he  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  united  kingdoms 
which  composed  the  empire  of  Charlemagne^  than,  following  the 
vicious  precedent  of  the  Prankish  sovereigns,  he  associated  his 
eldest  son  Lothaire  in  the  title  of  emperor  with  the  government 
of  Italy,  giving  to  his  second  son,  Lewis  the  German,  the  kingdom 
of  Bavaria ;  and  to  Pepin,  his  third  son,  the  kingdom  of  Aqui- 
taine.  The  suzerainty  of  the  lesser  kingdoms  was  reserved  to 
Lothaire  as  the  eldest  brother  and  emperor,  and  the  act  of  creation 
was  accompanied  with  a  solemn  protest  against  its  being  con- 
strued into  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire  and  by  oaths  of 
fidelity  from  Lewis  and  Pepin  to  Lothaire ; — ^a  protest  which 
proved  empty  words, — oaths  which  were  a  solemn  mockery. 

Lewis's  second  marriage,  shortly  afterwards,  with  Judith,  an 
accomplished  but  intriguing  princess,  was  another  imprudence ; 
and  the  birth  of  a  son  by  that  imion,  called  Charles  the  Bald, 
increased  the  complication  of  affairs.  The  customs  of  the  age 
and  the  uxoriousness  of  a  weak  monarch  concurred  in  requiring 
that  this  favourite  son  should  also  be  invested  with  royal  dignity ; 
and  as  the  appanage  of  the  young  prince  was  severed  from  the 
territories  assigned  to  his  brothers ;  fresh  seeds  of  discord  were 
planted  in  the  family  of  Lewis. 

Our  slight  sketch  of  the  course  of  affairs  at  this  period  will 
only  admit  a  rapid  glance  at  the  principal  events  and  influences 
which  foreshadowed  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  crisis  in 
European  affairs  which  was  now  imminent,  and  we  are  spared 
the  task  of  following  the  page  of  history  while  it  describes  the 
calamities  which  the  civil  wars,  fomented  by  the  ambition,  the 
rivalry,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  sons  of  Hermengarde,  inflicted  on 
Europe  and  on  their  too  easy  father  during  the  closing  years  of 
his  reign.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  pause  for  a  moment  before 
the  tragic  spectacle  of  the  discrowned  dishonored  monarch  seek- 
ing refuge  from  the  insults  of  his  people  in  the  camp  of  his  rebel- 
lious sons,  his  queen  and  child  torn  from  his  embraces,  and  a  sup- 
pliant in  vain,  like  another  king  Lear,  to  those  on  whom  naturei 
duty  and  gratitude  imposed  the  strongest  obligations  for  reverence 
and  honour. 

The  imprudence  of  the  act  which,  in  dividing,  had  utterly  shat- 
tered the  sovereign  power,  was  only  equalled  by  the  weakness  of 
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the  abject  humiliation  with  which  the  unhappy  Liewis  submitted 
himself  to  the  judgment  of  the  Frankish  bishops  assembled  at 
Compiegne.  His  tender  conscience  touched  with  remorse  for  the 
involuntary  share  which  he  had  taken  in  the  murder  of  his  nephew 
Bernard^  he  was  the  more  disposed  to  plead  guilty  to  the  long 
list  of  political  offences, — ^headed  by  that  very  serious  charge, — 
on  which  he  was  arraigned.  Condemned  to  a  public  penance, 
deposed  from  his  sovereign  rank  and  stripped  of  the  ensigns  of 
imperial  dignity,  Lewis  was  led  to  a  convent,  the  asylum  which 
the  reverential  spirit  of  that  age,  amidst  all  its  barbarism,  assigned 
to  fallen  royalty.  In  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  revolu- 
tionary tribunals  ventured  to  inflict  a  keener  sentence — while 
exile  appears  to  be  the  penalty  with  which  modem  civilization 
has  learnt  to  be  satisfied  in  dealing  with  the  errors  or  malversation 
of  kings. 

The  degradation  of  Lewis  had  made  him  an  object  of  disgust 
to  his  barons  and  of  contempt  to  his  people.  But  the  sad  specta- 
cle which  had  not  touched  the  hearts  of  his  sons  soon  roused  the 
feelings  of  his  subjects  to  the  commiseration  of  fallen  greatness. — 
The  bishops  were  satisfied  with  his  submission  to  their  judgment ; 
the  ascendancy  of  the  church  had  been  signally  exhibited ;  and 
in  an  assembly  at  Thionville  they  annulled  the  sentence  of  the 
emperor's  degradation.  Lewis  was  restored  to  his  rank  and  to 
the  exercise  of  his  sovereign  authority,  but  his  spirit  was  broken 
and  his  career  nearly  ended. 

The  influence  of  Judith  prevailed  with  him,  in  the  first  moments 
of  his  just  indignation,  to  deprive  Lothaire  and  Lewis,  his  son 
Pepin  being  now  dead — of  their  dominions  and  to  confer  the 
whole  on  Charles.  But  still  placable  and  forgiving,  he  was  again 
reconcfled  with  Lothaire,  and  a  year  before  his  death  at  the  diet 
of  Worms,  he  divided  them  between  Lothaire  and  Charles,  except 
Bavaria  which  was  left  to  Lewis  the  German.  On  his  death-bed 
he  sent  a  crown  and  a  sword  to  Lothaire,  charging  him  to  be 
faithful  to  Judith  and  Charles.  Lewis  he  forgave  though  he  was 
again  in  arms  in  consequence  of  the  emperor's  last  disposition  of 
his  dominions ;  ''  But  let  him  look  to  himself,"  he  said,  ''  who 
despising  God's  command  has  brought  his  father's  grey  hairs  to 
the  grave."  The  unity  of  the  empire  ceased  with  Lewis  le  De- 
bonnaire.     In  the  course  of  the  century  it  was  more  than  once 
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re-established  for  short  intervals ;  but  henceforth  it  was  the  shadow 
of  a  great  name.     The  glory  was  departed. 

The  partition  of  his  dominions  made  by  the  late  emperor  gave 
the  eastern  provinces  beyond  the  Meuse^  the  Jura  and  the  Rhone 
to  his  eldest  son  Lothaire  already  dignified  with  the  tide  of 
emperor,  and  king  of  Italy ;  and  the  western  kingdoms  of  Neustria 
and  Aquitaine^  with  the  rest  of  France  (except  Provence  which  as 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  belonged  to  Lothaire)  to  Charles 
the  Bald.  Lewis  the  German  retained  his  original  kingdom  of 
Bavaria ;  while  Pepin  II,  on  the  death  of  his  father  of  that  name— 
the  third  son  of  Lewis  Debonnaire  by  Hermengarde — ^made  pre- 
tensions to  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine  which  his  father  had  held. 

The  death  of  Lewis,  in  840,  was  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of 
the  jealousies  and  animosities  which  had  distracted  his  reign. 
The  title  of  emperor  appeared  to  confer  on  Lothaire  the  suze- 
rainty of  the  crowns  of  Neustria  and  Bavaria,  and  inflated  with 
magnificent  ideas  of  his  prerogative  he  assumed  a  tone  of  superi- 
ority which  the  kings  Charles  and  Lewis  were  not  disposed  to 
brook.  The  attempt  of  Lothaire  to  resuscitate  the  empire  was 
indeed  a  bootless  enterprise.  He  had  not  only  to  resist  the 
ambition  of  his  two  powerful  brothers,  but  the  spirit  of  the  age 
was  opposed  to  universal  empire  and  becoming  favourable  to 
national  monarchies ;  so  that  the  instinct  of  the  people  coincided 
with  the  personal  interests  of  the  two  kings,  whose  independence 
appeared  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  an  empire.  Nor  was 
this  all ;  for  the  difference  of  race  was  another  element  in  the 
struggle  which  ensued.  It  may  be  viewed  in  some  measure,  as  a 
contest  between  the  two  great  races  of  the  conquerors  and  the 
vanquished,  of  the  Franks  of  Germany  and  Gaul  against  the 
Romans  of  Italy,  and  the  Roman-Gaulish  population  of  the 
Narbonnese  province  and  Aquitaine.  They  fought  under  the 
standards  of  the  grandsons  of  Charlemagne,  accepted  as  national 
kings,  to  overthrow  the  system  which  he  founded^  when  by  the 
establishment  of  an  imperial  throne  he  confounded  all  nationalities 
and  centred  all  power  in  the  chief  of  the  conquering  race. 

In  this  great  quarrel,  involving  such  various  principles  and 
interests,  Pepin  II  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  emperor; 
and  the  pope,  as  an  Italian  prince  and  the  centre  of  a  system 
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nrhich  aimed  at  universal  dominion  naturally  favoured  his  preten- 
sions. On  the  other  hand^  the  great  body  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  supported  the  cause  of  the  kings.  The  faithful  were 
scandalized  by  the  endeavours  of  Lothaire  to  enlist  the  heathen 
Danes  and  Saxons,  and  Pepin  the  infidel  Saracens  of  Spain,  in  the 
omnber  of  their  adherents ;  while  Charles  was  considered  the 
creature  and  champion  of  the  church. 

The  fate  of  Europe  in  841  hung  upon  the  event  of  the  battle 
of  Fontenay,*  in  which  the  royal  brothers  and  nephews  brought 
their  unnatural  quarrel  to  the  issue  of  the  sword,  and  Frank  met 
FVank : — those  of  the  Rhine  against  those  of  the  Seine.  The 
slaughter  of  brave  and  noble  warriors  was  so  great  that,  as  the 
mriters  of  the  times  lamented,  the  empire  was  left  defenceless 
sgainst  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians ;  but  the  battle  was  indeci- 
sive, except  so  far  as  its  results  may  have  inclined  the  contending 
parties  to  listen  to  terms  of  peace,  when,  on  their  again  meeting  in 
Bffms  the  year  following,  the  bishops  interposed  to  stay  the  further 
effusion  of  blood.  A  tripartite  division  of  the. empire,  agreed  on 
between  the  three  brothers  Lothaire,  Lewis  and  Charles — ^to  the 
exclusion  of  their  nephew  Pepin — was  carried  into  effect  by  the 
treaty  of  Verdun.' 

843.  This  partition  treaty  deserves  particular  notice ;  for  it  laid 
down  the  main  land-marks  of  the  great  European  kingdoms  as 
ihey  continued  to  exist  for  a  long  course  of  years.  The  bases 
were  taken  from  the  statu-quo  of  the  three  princes  in  Lombardy, 
Bavaria  and  Neustria;  and  the  remaining  provinces  of  the  empire 
were  grouped  round  these  several  centres  with  some  due  regard 
to  natural  boundaries  and  national  idiosyncrasies.  Lothaire,  the 
emperor,  had  Italy  and  all  the  country  comprised  within  the  Alps, 
the  Rhine  and  the  Scheld,  together  with  the  antient  kingdoms  of 
Burgundy,  comprising  the  territories  from  the  source  of  the  Saone 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Rhone  and  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone  to  the  sea.  To  Lewis  of  Bavaria  was  allotted  all  Germany 
beyond  the  Rhine,  with  the  three  cities  of  Worms,  Spire,  and  May- 
ence  on  its  left  bank.  Charles  the  Bald  retained  the  countries 
situated  between  the  Scheld,  the  Meuse,  the  Rhone,  the  Ebro, 
and  the  two  seas.    Thus  each  of  the  kings  had  in  his  lot  part  of 

(5)  Fontenai  near  Auxerre ;  not  Fontenoy  memorable  for  another  great  battle. 

(6)  An  island  of  the  Saone  near  Mafon  in  Burgimdy. 
Smyi  35 
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the  national  territory  of  the  Franks  : — Lewis  the  German  their 
original  seats  beyond  the  Rhine,  Lothaire  the  Austrasian  kingdom 
intermediate  with  Neustria,  the  key  of  their  position  in  France, 
which  fell  to  Charles  the  Bald. 

This  partition  of  the  empire  loosened  the  ties  which  held  in 
subjection  the  barbarous  nations  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
frontiers.  The  Saxons,  the  Moravians,  and  the  Bohemians  were 
already  in  rebellion,  struggling  for  their  emancipation,  which 
shortly  gave  new  kingdoms  to  Europe.  Meanwhile  the  Frank 
kings  were  dividing  territories  they  could  hardly  call  their  own ; 
for  the  Northmen  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  France,  had 
taken  Nantes  and  Bourdeaux,  and  burnt  Rouen  and  the  fau- 
bourgs of  Paris ;  the  Saracens  of  Africa  were  besieging  Rome, 
and  the  Beneventines,  the  Bretons  and  the  Gascons  were  in  arms 
for  the  assertion  of  their  antient  independence.  The  exigency  of 
the  times  demanded  that  the  royal  brothers  should  act  in  concert, 
and  two  years  after  the  peace  of  Verdun,  they  assembled  in  con- 
gress to  consult  on  the  means  of  securing  their  thrones  against 
present  and  future  dangers. 

847.  At  the  congress  of  Mersen, '  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  sequel  to  the  partition  treaty,  the  three  brothers  contracted 
for  their  mutual  support  against  foreign  and  domestic  enemies. 
They  pledged  themselves  to  respect  the  hereditary  rights  of  the 
young  princes  their  children,  saving  the  supremacy  of  their  uncles  ; 
and  in  order  to  find  some  guarantee  for  the  stabihty  of  their  posi- 
tion in  the  interests  and  instincts  of  the  populations  of  their  re- 
spective states,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  vassals  should  be  secured 
in  their  titles  to  the  absolute  proprietorship  of  their  domains,  and 
that  justice  should  be  administered  to  the  freemen  of  their  realms 
according  to  the  antient  laws  of  their  several  races ;  to  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants  by  the  Roman  code  which  prevailed  before  the 
conquest ; — to  the  Franks  by  their  own  traditional  customs. 

The  brothers  Lewis  and  Charles  met  again  two  years  after- 
wards at  Kiersy-sur-Oise,  and  entered  afresh,  with  significant 
ceremonies,  into  a  family  compact.  Such  treaties  of  alliance, 
accompanied  by  concessions  to  national  rights,  again  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  having  been  contracted  without  sincerity  and 

(7)  A  palace  on  the  Meuse  near  Maestricht. 
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infringed  without  scruple,  their  repetition  only  exhibits  the  weak- 
ness and  the  apprehensions  of  the  Prankish  kings — their  doubts 
of  the  good  faith  of  each  other,  and  their  fears  of  the  powerful 
aristocracy  which  was  on  every  side  rising  to  independence.  The 
judicious  remark  of  Des  Michels*  on  the  frequent  renewal  of 
these  compacts  is  applicable  to  all  times  :  *'  L'on  pent  reconnaitre 
que  dans  les  circonstances  ou  la  tendence  des  choses  est  magni- 
f estement  contraire  a  la  politique  des  gouvememens,  la  frequence 
des  congres  n'est  qu'une  temoignage  de  Timpuissance  des  rois.  • 

The  review  of  European  affairs  which  has  now  been  brought 
down  to  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century,  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  brief  reference  to  the  great  kingdom  in 
the  western  peninsula,  which,  having  been  but  incidentally  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  Frank  empire,  is  reserved  for  a 
separate  notice.  We  have  seen  that  the  only  territories  possessed 
by  Christian  powers  in  Spain  were  the  mountainous  district  on 
the  north,  the  cradle  of  the  kings  of  Leon  and  Navarre,  and  the 
narrow  angle  of  country  lying  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Ebro — a  march  rather  than  a  province — dependent  on  the  kings 
and  emperors  of  the  Franks.  With  these  exceptions,  the  Saracens 
possessed  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  containing  the  present 
kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  maintained  the  integrity  of 
their  empire  during  all  the  changes  which  affected  the  rest  of  the 
continent. 

Not  entering  into  the  system  and  unmoved  by  the  convulsions 
of  central  Europe,  the  Mosarabian  kingdom  of  Spain  for  a  leng- 
thened period  enjoyed  internal  tranquilUty,  and  made  advances 
in  civilization  and  in  material  prosperity,  which  may  well  have 
been  envied  by  its  less  fortunate  Christian  neighbours.  Abdal- 
rahman,  its  founder,  who  was  contemporary  with  Charlemagne 
and  the  cahph  Harun-al-Rashid,  reigned  with  a  lustre  which 
even  their  renown  did  not  eclipse.  The  last  of  the  Ommadian 
princes  of  the  east,  he  had  escaped  the  massacre  of  his  race  by 
the  rival  sect  and  family  of  the  Abassides,  and  was  a  fugitive 
among  the  Bedouins  of  Africa,  when  the  sheiks  and  elders  of  the 

(8)  Des  Michels,  Histoire  Generale  du  Moyen  Age. 

(9)  "  We  have  here  an  illustration  of  the  principle  that  whenever  the  tendency  of  things 
is  clearly  contrary  to  the  policy  of  a  govemnient,  the  frec^uency  of  congresses  is  only  a 
proof  of  the  weakness  of  kings."    Ibip. 
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Arabs  in  Spain,  refusing  allegiance  to  the  new  sultans  of  Bagdad, 
chose  him  for  their  sovereign.  Landing  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia, 
he  was  conducted  in  triumph  by  Granada  and  Seville  to  Cordo?a, 
a  city  so  beautiful  and  attractive  by  its  natural  position  that  it 
well  deserved  the  preference  of  the  new  caliph  in  selecting  it  for 
his  residence  and  the  capital  of  his  government  Seated  in  die 
rich  valley  washed  by  the  Guadalquiver,  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  lateral  chain  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  the  sultry  climate  of 
Andalusia  was  tempered  by  the  mountain  breezes ;  while  abuih 
dant  waters  were  poured  into  the  city  for  the  irrigation  of  its 
luxuriant  gardens  and  the  service  and  refreshment  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Abdalrahman  and  his  successors  added  all  that  art  and 
magnificence  could  devise  for  the  use  and  embellishment  of  their 
principal  city,  establishing  at  Cordova  an  independent  caliphate 
which,  taking  its  name  from  that  capital,  was  continued  in  the 
family  of  the  Ommiades  for  nearly  three  centuries. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  reign  of  Abdalrahman,  and  particularly 
the  first  years,  were  troubled  by  intestine  factions  and  foreign 
invasions.  The  caliphs  of  Bagdad  were  not  disposed  to  submit 
to  a  revolution  which  rent  from  the  successors  of  Mahomet  so  | 
fair  a  portion  of  their  dominions,  without  strenuous  efforts  to  | 
reestablish  their  power  in  Spain.  They  fomented  discontents 
among  the  emirs  of  the  new  caliph  and  the  rival  creed,  and 
instigated  the  Moors  of  Africa  to  make  a  descent  upon  a  territory 
of  which  ambition  and  sectarian  fanaticism  alike  forbad  the 
separation  from  the  rule  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful. 
Scarcely  had  Abdalrahman  defeated  and  expelled  the  Moslem 
invaders  in  the  south,  when  an  enemy  still  more  powerful,  of  a 
more  hostile  creed,  appeared  on  his  northern  borders. 

History  has  preserved  the  names  of  the  rebel  emirs,  traitors 
alike  to  their  sovereign  and  their  faith,  Aben-al-Arabi,  Abou-Taher, 
and  Ben-Yousouf ,  who  repaired  to  the  court  of  Charlemagne  and 
offered  him  their  homage  with  the  possession  of  the  cities  they 
governed  on  the  frontier  of  Spain.  Induced  by  their  representa- 
tions, Charlemagne  assembled  a  great  force  composed  of  tm) 
corps  d'armees,  which  crossing  the  Pyrenees  in  two  divisions  were 
led  in  person  by  the  Frank  monarch  into  the  Spanish  march.  As 
his  first  operation  was  to  reduce  Pampeluna  and  rase  its  walls, 
there  seems  reason  to  believe,  what  the  Arabian  historians  assert 
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and  the  great  subsequent  incident  of  the  campaign  appears  to 
confirm^  that  the  Navarrese,  as  well  as  the  Gascons,  were  in 
alliance  with  the  Saracens  to  resist  an  invasion  which  equally 
menaced  the  independence  of  all. 

The  chronicles  give  a  very  summary  account  of  the  expedition. 
They  represent  Charlemagne  as  receiving  the  submission  of  Bar- 
celona, the  chief  city  of  those  parts,  and  of  the  towns  of  Huesca 
and  Girona ;  but  whether  subdued  by  force  of  arms  or  delivered 
up  by  their  traitorous  governors  does  not  exactly  appear.  How- 
ever, Charlemagne  took  hostages  for  their  future  allegiance,  and, 
withdrawing  his  forces  over  the  Pyrenees,  was  assaulted  by  the 
Gascons  in  his  retreat  at  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles.  They  threw 
his  whole  army  into  confusion,  cutting  off  his  rear  guard  to  a 
man,  including  some  of  his  most  distinguished  officers,  among 
whom  was  Roland  or  Orlando,  count  of  the  Breton  march. 

The  Frank  writers  gloss  over  this  defeat  as  a  mere  desultory 
attack  of  guerilla  mountaineers,  who  were  indebted  for  their  par- 
tial success  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  to  an  ambush  in  the 
thick  forest  which  covered  the  flanks  of  the  Pyrenees.  They 
magnify  the  fruits  of  the  expedition  as  having  effected  the  subju- 
gation of  ''  all  the  cities  of  Spain,"  and  they  represent  Charle- 
magne as  returning  conqueror  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Grascons  and 
the  Navarrese ;  though  at  the  same  time  they  speak  of  his  '^  mis- 
adventure," in  terms  which  seem  to  indicate,  in  covert  phrase,  the 
extent  of  his  chagrin  at  the  disastrous  issue  of  his  expedition. 

The  Arabian  historians  declare  that  Charlemagne's  army  was 
defeated  on  its  advance  to  the  Ebro,  and  they  agree  with  the 
romances  of  the  middle  ages  in  describing  Mussulman  and  Chris- 
tian, Asturian  and  Gascon,  as  mingUng  their  ranks  at  Roncesvalles 
on  that  fatal  day  which  the  muse  of  Ariosto  has  rendered  for 
ever  illustrious.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  army  of  the 
Franks  was  in  full  retreat  when  it  was  attacked  in  the  passes  of 
the  Pyrenees ;  an  alliance  having  been  formed  by  all  the  powers 
of  Spain,  however  differing  in  other  respects,  to  resist  and  expel 
the  intrusive  king.  The  attack  on  his  rear  was  the  result  of  this 
combination,  of  the  danger  of  which  he  had  become  sensible  when 
he  hastened  his  retreat ;  though  the  Frank  chronicles  attribute  it 
to  tidings  he  had  received  of  the  revolt  of  the  Saxons  under  Witi- 
kind,  demanding  his  immediate  return. 
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At  all  events,  if  in  his  dreams  of  universal  empire  Charier 
seriously  meditated  the  conquest  of  Spain,  this  signal  rever 
must  have  served  to  dissipate  the  illusion.  But  one  can  hardU 
conceive  that  he  would  have  proclaimed  a  Champ  de  Mai,  an^ 
assembled  two  immense  armies  in  France,  merely  to  chastise  th^ 
independent  Gascons  and  Basques,  and  receive  the  submission 
already  pledged,  of  some  cities  on  the  Ebro.  Ten  centuries  aftei^j 
wards,  the  great  hero  of  that  age,  the  victorious  leader  who  claimi 
ed  the  succession  and  aspired  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  firsj 
emperor  of  the  French,  met  his  first  reverses  on  the  soil  of  Spainj 
the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  again  witnessed  the  disasters  of  thdi| 
retreating  army,  and,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  it  was  from  thi^ 
plains  of  Saxony  that  the  tidings  came  which  recalled  the  impe^ 
rial  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  German  frontier.  , 

After  the  retreat  of  Charlemagne,  the  caliph  of  Cordova  immedi^ 
ately  regained  possession  of  Barcelona  and  the  other  frontier 
towns,  and  the  Spanish  march  remained  as  before  debateabM 
ground,  the  possession  of  which  was  always  precarious  and  ofteii 
nominal ;  the  emirs  or  counts  transferring  their  allegiance  to  the 
Christian  or  the  infidel  power,  as  their  interests  for  the  time 

dictated. 

I 

Relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  foreign  invasions,  though  re^ 
hellions  and  insurrections,  which  he  was  often  in  arms  to  quelle 
did  not  allow  him  to  enjoy  much  repose,  Abdalrahman  foim4 
leisure  to  cultivate  the  more  congenial  arts  of  peace.  The  sciences 
flourished  under  his  enlightened  protection ;  for  the  caliph  himH 
self  was  an  accomplished  prince,  and  is  celebrated  for  a  soft  andj 
insinuating  eloquence,  and  a  delicate  vein  of  poetry,  specimens  ofi 
which  are  still  extant.  He  embellished  Cordova  with  stately 
buildings,  surrounding  it  with  immense  fortifications,  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  seen  ;  and  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  great 
mosque,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Damascus,  which  is  now  the 
Catholic  cathedral ;  but  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  He  died 
in  788,  full  of  years  and  of  honour ;  "  principe  prudente  ed  de 
mucho  valor,"  as  Mariana  pithily  sums  up  his  character. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Haschem  who  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign  successfully  encountered  the  Asturian  Christians,  and 
reviving  the  claims  of  the  Visigoth  kings  of  Sp^in  to  the  province  of 
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Septimania^  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter 
the  troops  which  the  count  of  Toulouse  had  levied  against  him. 
Having  burnt  the  faubourgs  of  Narbonne,  he  withdrew  into  Spain, 
dragging  into  slavery  a  vast  crowd  of  prisoners,  and  loaded  with 
booty.  The  fruits  of  this  expedition  supplied  him  with  the  means 
of  completing  the  great  mosque  at  Cordova  which  had  been  begun 
by  Abdalrahman.  The  roof  of  this  magnificent  building  was  sup- 
ported by  1500  columns  of  marble ;  24  gates  of  bronze,  the 
principal  of  which  was  plated  with  solid  gold,  admitted  the  faith- 
ful ;  and  when  at  solemn  festivals  their  devotions  were  prolonged 
into  the  watches  of  the  night,  6000  lamps  fed  with  fragrant  oils 
shed  a  sweet  perfume  and  a  soft  radiance  over  its  vast  area.  The 
Cathohc  worshipper  may  still  trace  verses  of  the  Koran  inscribed 
on  the  walls,  attesting  the  creed  for  which  it  was  founded.  He 
may  shudder  as  they  remind  him  of  the  infidel  who  for  so  many 
centuries  held  possession  of  his  noble  land,  but  in  the  lapse  of  a 
thousand  years  he  may  probably  fail  to  remember  the  benefits 
which  the  supremacy  of  the  Moslems  conferred  on  Spain. 

Other  magnificent  buildings,  a  library,  palaces,  new  streets,  the 
noble  bridge  of  twenty-seven  arches  over  the  Guadalquiver,  repair- 
ed or  reconstructed,  made  Cordova  the  most  splendid  of  the 
European  cities  of  that  age.  During  the  peaceful  reign  of 
Haschem,  the  other  towns  of  Spain  received  similar  embelhshments, 
mosques  were  built  and  schools  founded ;  industry  was  encou- 
raged ;  and  following  the  wise  and  equitable  administration  of  his 
fathers,  justice  was  equally  rendered,  without  distinction  of  creed, 
to  Christians  and  Mahometans,  the  former  of  whom  were  conci- 
liated by  toleration  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

During  the  troubled  reign  of  El-Hakem,  son  of  Haschem,  the 
caliph's  cruel  and  arrogant  temper,  wars  on  the  frontier  and  the 
insurrections  of  rebellious  emirs,  interrupted  for  a  while  the 
tranquillity,  and  checked  the  rising  prosperity,  of  the  Saracen 
empire  in  Spain.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  Lewis  le  Debonnaire 
led  his  father's  troops  against  the  infidels  on  the  Spanish  frontier, 
a  sort  of  crusade  congenial  to  his  pious  temperament.  He  con- 
ducted it  with  spirit  and  success,  Barcelona  being  taken  and  its 
governor  sent  in  chains  to  Aix-la-chapelle ;  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  Franks  was  for  a  time  reestablished  in  the  Spanish  march. 
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But  these  advantages  were  short-lived,  and  the  clouds  which 
hung  over  Spain  during  the  reign  of  Al-Hakem  were  dispellel 
when  his  son  Abdalrahman  the  Second,  a  prince  worthy  of  tint 
great  name,  succeeded  to  the  caliphate.  He  was  received  witt 
acclamations  by  the  people,  whose  confidence  he  had  gained  bj 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  affairs  during  the  misrule  of  his  father 
Al-Hakem,  The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  AbdaLrahman  II  was 
nearly  cotemporaneous  with  that  of  Lewis  le  Debonnaire,  but  its 
aspect  was  widely  different  A  consununate  general,  as  well  as  a 
wise  and  skilful  politician,  he  recovered  the  losses  which  had  beat 
sustained  on  the  frontier  of  the  Ebro,  retook  Barcelona,  and 
reestablished  the  ascendancy  of  the  Saracens  in  the  Spanish  marck 
The  incursions  of  the  Christian  princes  of  the  Asturias  and  Navam 
were  restrained,  and  the  Northmen,  expelled  from  the  coast  of 
Lusitania,  never  succeeded  in  gaining  a  footing  in  Spain.  Musa^' 
the  most  formidable  of  the  rebellious  emirs,  was  reduced  by  the 
vigour  of  his  arms,  and  Abdalrahman  justly  deserved  the  prood 
title  of  EUMouzajjer^  the  **  Victorious",  by  which  he  is  known 
in  the  Arabian  histories  of  Spain. 

But  higher  still  is  the  glory  which  is  attached  to  his  name  as 
the  patron  of  science  and  the  arts,  and  the  promoter  of  every 
thing  which  could  conduce  to  the  improvement,  the  happiness, 
and  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects.  Poets  and  philosophers 
flocked  to  his  court  to  do  him  honour,  and  lent  their  aid  in 
diffusing  the  love  of  science  and  the  arts  among  the  Arabs  of 
Spain.  All  the  time  he  could  spare  from  state  affairs  was  devoted 
to  conversation  with  the  enlightened  men  who  were  admitted  to 
his  familiar  intercourse.  Music  lent  her  aid,  the  marble  halls 
and  voluptuous  gardens  of  the  caliph  and  his  nobles  echoed  with 
melody,  romance  and  song ;  and  they  formed  the  recreation  of 
an  imaginative  people  on  the  delicious  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver, 
the  Guadiana,  and  the  Tagus.  Literatiure  in  all  its  branches, 
history,  poetry,  philosophy,  unfolded  the  treasures  of  the  past 
and  occupied  itself  in  preparing  new  offerings  for  future  ages. 
Astronomy,  child  of  the  east,  was  transplanted  to  a  still  congenial 
climate ;  chemistry  and  medicine  revealed  their  secrets  and  saw  a 
new  school  founded  in  the  west;  and  the  acute  genius  of  the 
Arabs  cultivated  with  success  the  abstruser  sciences. 

Great  indeed  was  the  advance  of  the  Arabs  in  every  branch  of 
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intellectual  science  and  every  form  of  industrial  art.  That 
original  and  picturesque  architecture,  distinct  alike  from  classic 
and  Gothic  models,  the  remains  of  which  still  attract  and  delight 
the  traveller,  embellished  the  cities  of  Spain.  Colonies  from 
Africa  and  Asia  introduced  the  Nabathaean  cultures,  and  to  them 
she  is  indebted  for  the  palm,  the  mulberry  and  the  sugarcane, 
as  well  as  for  the  system  of  irrigation  taught  by  the  Moors,  which 
with  the  mechanical  contrivances  for  raising  water  above  its 
natural  level,  converted  the  arid  slopes  of  the  Sierras  into  luxu- 
riant gardens  and  fruitful  vineyards.  The  mines  of  gold  and 
silver,  for  which  Spain  had  long  been  celebrated,  were  successfully 
worked ;  pearl  and  coral  fisheries  were  established  on  the  coasts ; 
and  every  industrial  process  which  could  invite  the  labours  of  an 
intelligent  people  and  the  encouragement  of  an  enlightened 
government,  was  diligently  pursued.  Under  such  circumstances, — 
with  an  impregnable  frontier,  exemption  from  foreign  wars, 
civilization  advancing  and  order  and  tranquillity  maintained  by 
the  firm  administration  of  a  line  of  wise  and  prudent  sovereigns — 
the  Arabian  kingdom  in  Spain  was  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century  the  richest  and  most  populous  of  European  countries.'* 


At  the  outset  of  our  present  undertaking,  a  summary  glance  on 
the  course  of  affairs  during  the  ninth  century  suggested  certain 
marked  epochs,  corresponding  with  its  natural  divisions — and 
each  of  them  distinguished  by  different  phases  of  the  political 
phoenomena, — ^as  convenient  points  for  our  departm-e,  for  an 
intermediate  rest,  and  for  the  final  term  of  the  enquiry.  Two  of 
them,  fixed  at  the  middle  and  the  close  of  the  century,  had  the 
further  advantage  of  being  nearly  coincident  with  the  dates  of  the 
birth  and  death  of  Alfred. 

Our  first  point  of  view,  taken  from  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, exhibited  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  under  Charlemagne,  at 
the  zenith  of  his  power,  in  all  its  extent  and  integrity.  Following 
the  course  of  events  during  the  reign  of  his  successor  Lewis  le 
Debonnair,  we  have  seen  the  sovereign  power  completely  shat- 

(10)  Mariana,  Istoria.     Cardonne  Histoire  de  I'Afrique  et  de  TEspagne  sous  la  domina- 
tion des  Arabes. 

Essays  ob 
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tered,  and  the  unity  of  the  empire  become  nearly  nominal  It 
expired  with  him ;  and  the  results  of  the  battle  of  Fontenay,  with 
the  treaties  of  the  sons  of  Lewis  for  the  partition  of  his  dominioDS 
and  for  a  mutual  concert  which  vainly  aimed  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  unity  they  had  dissolved^  have  brought  us  to  the  close  of 
the  first  half  of  the  century. 

From  thence  taking  our  second  general  point  of  view,  we  find 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne  divided  into  three  great  kingdoms, 
with  still  inherent  and  growing  tendencies  to  further  dissolution, 
which  will  be  developed  in  its  progress  to  the  final  dismember- 
ment with  which  the  century  closed,  and  which  is  the  term  of 
our  present  essay. 

As  however  two  important  European  kingdoms,  branches  of 
the  former  western  empire,  did  not  enter  into  the  system  of  Charle* 
magne  and  his  successors,  they  found  no  place  in  our  review  of 
events  and  influences  connected  with  the  Carlovingian  emjHre. 
Of  these  two  independent  states,  the  Saracen  caliphate  in  Spain 
was  therefore  reserved  for  a  separate  notice ;  while  of  the  state  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  in  Britain  at  this  period,  the  '^  Harmony 
of  the  Chronicles"  and  other  portions  of  the  present  volumes 
will  furnish  ample  and  authentic  records. 

But  it  must  be  also  remembered  that  at  the  time  to  which  our 
survey  of  European  affairs  is  now  brought,  AKred  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  king  comes, — so  to  speak,  upon  the  stage  of  history ;  and 
though,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  his  relations  with  the  con- 
tinental states  were  but  slight,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  prince 
of  his  enlightened  character  was  an  unobservant  spectator  of 
events  which  were  changing  the  face  of  Europe.     The  expedition 
he  sent  forth  to  penetrate  into  the  far  East,  and  his  own  notes  on ' 
the  voyage  of  Othere  *  into  unknown  regions  towards  the  North- ; 
pole,  bespeak  an  extended  range  of  observation  which  could  not 
have  overlooked  the  revolutions  of  neighbouring  states.     Alfred 
must  have   retained  some  personal  recollections  of  European, 
courts,  and  in  his  earlier  years  was  connected  with  the  iaxoSlj 

(U  IiuUutry  tnd  civiliiAtion  must  have  made  some  progmeu  in  these  early  times  in  tk  i 
Scandiimvian  ptMi  insula,  (or  Othere  speaks  of  a  herd  of  600  tame  rein-deer.  Travelknj 
who  at  thU  duy  find  such  herds  depasturing  on  the  higher  Fjelds,  and  wonder  how  they  | 
huve  heon  rvcliu\niMl,  may  learn  that  a  thousand  3'ears  ago  tame  deer  were  used  ts 
decovs. 
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of  Charles  the  Bald  through  Judith  his  step-mother,  a  daughter 
of  that  prince.  She  afterwards  married  Baldwin  the  powerful  ^^ 
count  of  Flanders  and  her  relationship  with  Alfred  was  renewed 
by  the  marriage  of  Baldwin  II  her  son  with  Elfrida,  Alfred's 
daughter.  It  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  in  these  alliances 
may  be  traced  the  first  connexion, — ^afterwards  so  intimate  both 
politically  and  commercially, — ^between  the  EngUsh  and  the  in- 
dustrious Flemings,  who  were  already  rising  to  wealth  and  impor- 
tance under  the  prosperous  reigns  of  Baldwin  and  his  successors,^ 
counts  of  Flanders. 

It  has  been  not  unreasonably  supposed  that  Alfred  himself 
furnished  supplies  of  historical  matter  for  the  Saxon  chronicle, 
that  exact  record  of  national  occurrences  which  also  contains 
frequent  notice  of  important  events  in  the  Frankish  kingdoms,  and 
in  some  instances  gives  details  which  show  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  political  influences  beyond  the  mere  record  of  exterior 
events.  At  any  rate  we  cannot  suppose  Alfred  to  have  been  less 
informed  than  the  annalist  of  his  own  reign  and  country,  as  to 
what  was  passing  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  We  have  no  exact  means 
of  knowing  how  the  communication  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
channel  was  maintained ;  but  we  have  abundant  evidence  in  the 
continental  collections  how  wide  was  the  correspondence  maintain- 
ed between  enlightened  men  of  different  countries  during  that 
period  of  great  intellectual  movement  as  well  as  of  vast  political . 
changes.  There  were  also  frequent  joumies  undertaken  by  church- 
men and  other  members  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  community  to  Rome, 
the  centre  of  aU  intrigues,  the  resort  of  all  nations. 

Scarcely  a  year  passed  that  Alfred  did  not  send  messengers  of 
high  rank  to  the  holy  see  with  offerings  of  devotion  and  expressions 
of  respect  for  the  person  of  the  reigning  pope,  receiving  in  return 
marks  of  the  esteem  and  consideration  in  which  he  was  held. 
Queen  Ethelswith  his  sister  died  and  was  buried  at  Pavia  in  her 
way  to  Rome  in  888,  a  year  memorable  for  the  dismemberment 
of  the  empire  and  its  division  into  a  number  of  independent 
kingdoms :  of  which  one  of  those  accurate  entries  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  chronicle  just  referred  to  gives  a  very  particular  account. 
We  feel  justified  therefore  in  assuming — and  it  is  not  an  uninterest- 
ing thought  to  accompany  us  in  following  the  course  of  events 
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during  the  remainder  of  the  century — that  while  AKred  ivith 
singleness  of  heart  was  consolidating  the  security  and  order  of  his 
own  seargirt  dominions^  he  watched  with  interest  those  ceaseless 
changes  and  divisions  which  the  faithless  policy  and  the  restless 
ambition  of  his  brother  kings,  and  the  animosities  of  their  imper- 
fectly amalgamated  peoples,  combined  to  effect  in  the  distribution 
of  territory  and  power  on  the  continent  of  Europe  during  his  own 
more  fortunate  career. 

Neither  the  equitable  partition  of  the  empire  made  pursuant  to 
the  treaty  of  Verdun  nor  the  family  compact  of  Mersen,  again 
and  again  renewed,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  peace  of  Europe. 
It  was  still  the  theatre  of  conflicting  interests  ;  and  pressed  on  the 
east  by  tribes  of  the  Sclavonian  race,  on  the  shores  of  the  channel 
by  the  invading  Northmen,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Saracens  of 
Africa  and  Spain,  it  was  impossible  that  society  in  any  country 
should  become  settled  and  regulated.  Each  of  the  Frank  kings 
was  harassed  in  turn  by  intestine  disturbances  and  frontier  irrup- 
tions— and,  as  there  was  no  real  union  and  mutual  cooperation, 
each  was  left  to  fight  his  own  battle. 

In  the  division  of  the  empire,  the  claims  of  the  younger  Pepin 
to  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine  had  been  set  aside  in  favour  of  his 
uncle  Charles  the  Bald.  But  Pepin  was  at  no  loss  to  find  adherents 
among  the  turbulent  barons  of  his  father's  territories ;  and,  un- 
scrupulous in  his  alliances,  the  infidel  Saracens  of  Spain  and  the 
pagan  Northmen  were  arrayed  under  his  banners  with  the  hardy 
Britons  of  the  duke  Nomenoe  and  the  troops  of  Sancho  king  of 
Navarre,  and  of  the  powerful  dukes  and  counts  of  Toulouse  and 
Barcelona,  all  ready  to  assist  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 
Alternately  restored  and  expelled,  a  king  and  a  fugitive,  escaping 
from  the  monastery  in  which  he  had  been  immured,  and  the  ton- 
sure, it  was  supposed,  had  sealed  his  political  death,  the  young 
pretender's  spirit  and  enterprise  enabled  him  for  several  years  to 
maintain  an  unequal  contest  and  embroil  the  very  heart  of  his 
uncle's  dominions  in  his  repeated  attempts  to  assert  his  rights. 

In  Italy,  another  young  prince  of  the  blood  of  Charlemagne, 
Louis,  eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Lothaire,  exhibited  equal  spirit, 
attended  with  greater  success^  in  defence  of  the  imperial  rights 
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and  the  kingdom  of  which  he  had  received  the  investiture  from 
his  father  Lothaire.  He  chastised  the  seditious  populace  of 
Rome  for  electing  a  pope  without  the  emperor's  participation  : 
struggled  with  vigour  to  reduce  to  submission  the  powerful  and 
almost  independent  duke  of  Bene  ventum ;  and  harassed  the  Moorish 
pirates  of  Africa  who  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Rome,  burnt  the 
suburbs,  and  carried  off  the  sacred  vessels  from  the  shrine  of  the 
apostles.  Formidable  in  their  flight  as  in  their  advance,  they 
fought  the  Franks  before  they  reached  their  ships,  and  the  booty 
of  Rome  perished  in  the  shipwreck  of  their  fleet. 

But  the  capital  of  Christendom  owed  its  salvation  as  much  to 
the  heroism  of  the  pope  Leo  IV,  as  to  the  valour  of  the  imperial 
troops.  Bom  a  Roman,  the  courage  of  the  first  ages  of  the 
republic  glowed  in  his  bosom.  He  repaired  the  walls  and  armed 
and  animated  the  citizens  for  their  defence.  The  splendid  and 
useful  reign  of  Leo  IV  is  rendered  particularly  memorable  by  his 
having  surrounded  with  walls  the  quarter  of  the  Vatican,  which 
was  formed  by  the  strangers  who  gradually  settled  about  the 
tombs  of  the  apostles  and  afterwards  called  the  Leonine  city. 
A  pope  of  such  distinguished  merit  was  worthy  of  being  the 
spiritual  father  of  Alfred  the  Anglo-Saxon  king,  who  when  a 
child  was  sent  to  Rome  attended  by  an  honourable  escort,  and 
having  been  received  by  Leo  as  his  adopted  son  in  the  rite  of 
confirmation  was  also  consecrated  and  anointed  king,  and  sent 
back,  we  are  told,  to  his  country,  with  the  blessing  of  St  Peter  the 
apostle. 

855.  Two  years '  afterwards  we  find  the  young  prince  again  at 
Rome,  in  company  with  his  father  Ethelwulf,  who  loved  him,  as 
we  are  informed,  more  than  his  other  sons,  and  treating  him  with 
this  distinction  and  causing  him  to  be  consecrated  king  at  so 
early  an  age — seems  to  have  given  an  augury  of  his  future 
preeminence.  Ethelwulf  and  the  young  prince,  attended  by  a 
splendid  retinue  of  Anglo-Saxon  nobles,  in  passing  through 
France,  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  wise  and  accomplished 
Grimbald ;   and  the  king  Charles  the  Bald,  receiving  them  with 

(2)  A  passage  inserted  in  a  later  edition  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  given  in  the 
"Harmony/'  p.  18,  suggest  a  doubt  whether  Alfred  did  not  remain  at  Rome  during  this 
interval,  or  even  till  after  the  death  of  Ethelwulf.  This  version  would  remove  some 
difficulties,  but  it  is  at  variance  with  all  the  other  authorities. 
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honour,  caused  them  to  be  conducted  through  his  dominions  with 
every  respectful  attention.  Ethelwulf  bore  rich  presents  to  the 
shrines  of  the  apostles,  and  was  received  with  the  distinction 
which  his  piety  and  munificence  demanded*  The  royal  pilgrims 
spent  a  whole  year  at  Rome,  diligently  occupied  in  prayers  and 
alms-deeds.  Nor  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  unmindful  of  the 
interests  of  his  people ;  for  he  rebuilt  the  English  college  or 
school  founded  by  king  Ina,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire 
some  years  before  and  for  which  Alfred,  not  unmindful,  obtained 
some  immunities  in  after  times.  Ethelwulf  also,  observing  the 
penitents  and  exiles  degraded  by  wearing  in  publics  fetter  of  iron, 
procured  a  decree  that  no  Englishman  should  undergo  that 
indignity. 

It  was  an  eventful  year  that  the  English  princes  spent  at 
Rome.  Leo  IV  died  in  the  month  of  July  or  August,  and  Alfred 
may  have  arrived  in  time  to  receive  the  last  blessing  of  the  aged 
pontiff  who  two  years  before  adopted  him  as  his  son  in  confir- 
mation, and  gave  him  the  kingly  title  and  unction.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  penetrating  mind  of  Leo  had  detected  the 
germs  of  premature  thought  and  intellect  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
prince,  for  whom  he  appears  to  have  conceived  a  sincere  regard. 
Whether  Alfred  arrived  in  time  to  receive  the  blessing  or  knelt 
over  the  newly  closed  tomb  of  his  illustrious  friend, —  young  as  he 
was,  he  could  not  have  passed  through  such  scenes  unmoved. 
And  then  followed  the  election  and  inauguration  of  the  new  pope, 
attended  with  all  that  magnificent  and  stately  ceremonial,  bor- 
rowed from  antient  usages,  with  which  Rome  has  always  dignified 
her  solemn  offices.  The  presence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes 
gave  additional  splendour  to  the  gorgeous  pageant.  Nor  were 
scenes  of  a  different  character  wanting.  The  displeasure  of  the 
emperors  Lothaire  and  Lewis  at  the  election  of  Benedict '  having 

(3)  Benedict  IV  was  consecrated  in  the  month  of  Septemher.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  king  Alfred  was  at  Rome  at  the  very  time,  which  is  commonly  assigned  for  the 
election  of  the  female  pope,  who,  known  as  Pope  Joan,  is  said  to  have  filled  the  papal 
chair  on  the  death  of  Leo  IV, — a  scandal,  if  such  it  he,  not  invented  by  protestants,  for 
the  story  was  current  in  the  Roman  church  long  hefore  the  reformation.  It  has  all  the 
character  of  a  romance,  and  is  evidently  one  of  those  monkish  legends  which  composed  the 
popular  reading  of  the  middle  ages.  The  heroine  of  the  tale  was  of  £nglish  extraction,  and 
her  love — as  in  modern  fictions,  that  essential  element  was  not  wanting — for  a  young  monk, 
also  a  countryman  of  Alfred's,  gives  interest  to  the  first  scenes  of  the  drama.  Her  elopement  in 
male  attire  and  admission  as  a  monk  into  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  the  escape  of  the  guilty 
couple,  their  jourueyings  to  Athens  and  to  Rome, — the  poignancy  of  her  grief  at  the  loss  of 
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been  made  without  the  imperial  sanction  occasioned  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  rival  pope,  who  was  supported  by  a  faction  of  the 
populace  with  all  that  violent  turbulence  for  which  the  people  of 
Rome  were  distinguished.  Benedict  was  obliged  to  flee,  after 
personal  ill-treatment,  from  the  fury  of  the  faction;  but  the 
firmness  of  the  bishops  prevailed,  and  his  return  in  triumph  restored 
tranquillity. 

It  was  an  eventful  year ;  the  emperor  as  well  as  the  pope  was 
numbered  with  the  dead  during  the  pilgrimage  of  the  royal  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Feeling  that  his  death  was  approaching,  the  conscience 
of  Lothaire  became  alarmed  at  a  retrospect  of  the  enormous 
crimes  of  which  he  had  been  guilty — perjury,  murder  and  well 
nigh  parricide.  He  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Pruim,  and, 
assuming  the  habit  of  a  monk,  waited  with  trembling  apprehen- 
sion the  approach  of  the  king  of  terrors.  The  horrors  of  his 
death-bed  appalled  the  brotherhood.  The  monks  relate  the  con- 
test between  the  good  and  evil  angels  for  his  departing  soul ;  but 
declare  that  their  prayers  prevailed.*  In  his  son  Lewis,  the  new 
emperor,  fourth  of  his  family,  the  Romans  hailed  their  saviour 
and  defender,  and  Alfred  may  have  been  admitted  to  familiar 
intercourse  with  a  prince  in  many  respects  worthy  of  his  imitation. 
The  valour  and  patriotism  of  Lewis  endeared  their  king  to  the 
people  of  Italy,  and  his  death,  after  a  long  reign,  left  them  a  prey 
to  the  factions  and  wars  which  attend  a  disputed  inheritance. 

Whatever  interest  Alfred  may  have  taken  in  the  scenes  accom- 
panjang  the  political  occurrences  which  took  place  during  his 
residence  at  Rome,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  his  opening  mind 

her  lover,  and  the  sanctity  arising  from  her  profound  melancholy,  which,  joined  to  her 
reputation  for  learning,  paved  the  way  for  her  subsequent  elevation — all  betray  the  real 
character  of  the  stor)'.  Nor  were  there  wanting  touches  of  that  coarse  humour  which  we 
find  in  the  carvings  and  *'  illustrations  '*  of  the  age.  What  can  he  more  ludicrous  than 
the  story  of  the  •*  perforated  chair  "  which  forms  the  episode  of  the  tale, — invented  proba- 
bly from  an  antient  sedile  of  marble,  used  in  bathing,  some  treasure  of  art  from  the  ruins 
of  the  baths  of  Hadrian  or  Dioclesian,  being  made  use  of  in  the  inauguration  of  the  popes 
— and  the  scene  to  which  it  gave  rise?  "  Mas  est,"  cried  the  deacon  to  the  solemn  assem- 
bly.    **  Deo  gratias !  "  responded  the  bishops  and  clergy. 

(4)  Chronicle  of  Father  Richard.  In  Chron.  Sithiensi  Sti  Bertini,  the  contest  is  de- 
scribed more  graphically ;  "  ita  ut  circum stantibus  corpus  ejus  trahi  et  detrahi  videretur ; 
sed  monachis  orantibus,  daemones  sunt  fatigati.''  This  was  written  in  the  14th  century : 
the  <<pull  monk,  pull  devil,"  is  an  instance  of  additional  embellishment,  several  centuries 
afterwards,  not  imcommon  in  such  records. 
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must  have  been  powerfully  affected  by  the  display  of  the  chov 
and  most  perfect  productions  of  skill  and  industry  which  eithd 
the  eastern  or  western  w^orld  could  offer,  assembled  in  the  c^ 
tal  of  Christendom,  as  well  as  by  the  monuments  of  antient 
which  surrounded  him  on  every  side.  The  great  object  of  into 
rest  and  devotion  to  the  pilgrims  of  those  days  were  the  tombs 
the  apostles  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  on  the  Vatican  hill,  without  th 
antient  walls  of  Rome,  but  round  which  Leo  IV  had  just  drawn 
line  of  defence.  Those  consecrated  shrines  were  not  yet  spanner 
by  the  wondrous  dome  raised  over  them  by  the  genius  of  Buona 
rotti,  but  the  traveller  of  our  days  may  follow  the  footsteps  of  thi 
Saxon  princes  to  many  a  basilica  which  after  the  lapse  of  a  thou 
sand  years  retains  the  primitive  form  and  the  antient  structure 
the  first  ages  of  the  church.  One  edifice^  in  particular,  the  devo 
tion  of  which  to  sacred  uses  was  then  comparatively  recent,  couli 
not  fail  of  being  visited  with  peculiar  interest,  as  even  now 
attracts  the  notice  of  every  thoughtful  pilgrim  from  oiu-  northen 
isle.  We  speak  of  the  house  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  residenci 
of  the  Anician  family,  converted  by  himself  into  a  church  an< 
monastery,  where  the  hall  in  which  he  daily  fed  the  indigent,  ani 
other  relics  of  his  piety  and  munificence,  are  still  shewn; 
Gregory  the  spiritual  father  of  a  long  line  of  Anglo-Saxon  princes 
and  like  Leo  IV,  whose  memory  was  yet  fresh,  the  saviour  of 
Rome  from  barbarian  spoliation. 

If  turning  from  the  Christian  antiquities  we  follow  the  footsteps 
of  Alfred  among  the  purer  remains  of  antient  art,  the  temples, 
the  amphitheatres,  the  triumphal  arches,  which  have  survived  the 
casualties  of  so  many  revolutions,  we  may  easily  believe  that 
many  a  precious  relic  which  disappeared  during  the  intestine 
tumults  of  Rome  in  the  middle  ages,  or  was  worked  up  in  the 
construction  of  the  fortified  palaces  of  her  turbulent  nobles,  met 
the  wondering  eyes  of  the  young  Anglo-Saxon  prince,  erect  in  all 
its  original  beauty  and  grandeur. 

Was  Alfred  fully  impressed  with  the  interest  attending  these 
imperishable  records  of  past  times  ?  did  he  associate  with  them 
the  former  glories  of  the  masters  of  the  world  ?  Perhaps  not :  of 
mere  book-learning  we  are  informed  he  was  ignorant  for  several 
years  afterwards,  but  we  are  of  the  number  of  those  who  think 
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hat  its  value  may  be  much  over-rated,  and  that  nothing  more 
ends  to  expand  the  youthful  mind  than  familiar  association  with 
persons  of  superior  intelligence  and  the  opportunities  for  observa- 
ion  which  travel,  and  particularly  foreign  travel,  affords.  These 
he  young  Alfred  fully  enjoyed,  and  among  other  instances  of 
»rly  developement  which  the  records  of  the  times  afford  us,  we 
ure  not  willing  to  believe  that  having  these  opportunities, — ^with 
jreat  natural  abilities,  and  the  noble  spirit  already  moving  within 
iim, — ^Alfred  wandered  in  ignorance  among  the  striking  remains 
rf  antient  grandem*,  while  neither  the  learned  Grimbald  nor 
the  enlightened  men  of  the  courts  of  Charles  the  Bald  and  Leo 
the  Fourth,  nor  any  of  his  compatriots  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  school 
It  Rome,  took  the  pains  of  informing  his  young  mind  and  satisfy- 
ing his  curiosity  respecting  the  mighty  race  whose  history  was 
connected  with  the  relics  of  the  past  to  which  he  was  twice  con- 
ducted. One  thing  we  do  know, — that  when  in  after  years  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  task  of  instructing  his  unlettered  subjects, 
the  remains  of  Roman  civilization  were  the  fountains  to  which  he 
had  recourse,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  from  what  recollections 
he  drew  the  inspiration. 

We  leave  Ethelwulf  and  Alfred  to  spend  the  year  at  Rome 
while  we  turn  to  what  was  passing  in  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
Lothaire,  violating  even  in  his  death-bed  repentance  a  solemn  con- 
stitutional law  which  had  decreed  in  a  national  assembly  that 
there  should  be  no  further  sub-division  of  the  imperial  dominions, 
divided  his  states  between  his  three  sons.  He  bequeathed  to 
Lewis  the  eldest,  already  associated  in  the  title  of  emperor,  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  To  his  second  son  Lothaire,  he  gave  the 
provinces  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps, — the  Cis-Rhenane 
Austrasia,  henceforth  called  from  him  Lotharingia  or  Lorraine. 
To  Charles  his  youngest  son  were  allotted  the  provinces  on  the 
Rhone,  part  of  the  antient  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  in  right  of 
which  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Provence.  Two  new 
kingdoms  were  thus  added  to  the  three  into  which  the  empire 
was  divided  by  the  partition  treaty  of  Verdun,  and  new  elements 
of  strife  were  introduced  among  the  posterity  of  Charlemagne. 

In  France  a  faction  of  the  Aquitanians,  the  people  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Loire,  who  appear  more  than  any  other  of  the  popu- 
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lation  of  Gaul  to  have  been  impatient  of  regular  government  aoi 
given  to  change^  had  invited  Lewis  the  German,  to  accept  tiat 
crown  of  Aquitaine,  but  that  prince  was  too  much  occupied 
defending  his  frontier  against  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians  to 
listen  at  present  to  their  offer.  The  pretender  Pepin  had  bea 
expelled,  and  tendering  their  allegiance  to  Charles  the  Bald,  to 
whom  the  kingdom  had  been  allotted  in  the  division  of  the  ^npire, 
the  counts  and  nobles  of  Aquitaine  requested  him  to  give  them 
his  young  son  Charles  for  king,  but  *'  despising  his  youth,"  they 
soon  repented  their  choice,  and  Pepin  was  restored.  The  disaffec* 
tion  was  not  confined  to  Aquitaine  but  throughout  the  whole  of 
France  the  counts,  becoming  every  day  more  powerful  and  inde^ 
pendent,  were  continually  in  a  state  of  insubordination.  To 
add  to  the  misery  and  anarchy  of  the  kingdom ;  the  Northmen,  no 
longer  satisfied  with  their  annual  piracies  on  the  coasts,  were  pene- 
trating, by  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  occupying  Rouen  and  Orleans,  and  carrying  fire  and 
sword  through  whole  districts.  No  one  felt  himself  secure  from 
their  ravages,  and  from  the  weakness  of  the  government  and  the 
want  of  concert  between  the  king  and  his  nobles,  there  was  no 
organization  which  could  make  head  against  the  invaders. 

Ethelwulf  returning  from  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  856  claimed 
the  hand  of  Judith  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald  which  had 
been  already  promised  him.  In  his  future  step-mother — ^who 
was  of  years  scarcely  marriageable — and  her  brother  Charles,  the 
boy-king  of  Aquitaine  who  had  now  returned  from  his  mockery 
of  a  government  in  that  turbulent  province,  Alfred  must  have 
found  congenial  associates.  The  court  of  Charles  the  Bald,  not- 
withstanding the  troubles  of  the  times,  was  distinguished  for  the 
enlightened  men  which  the  patronage  of  Charles  drew  round  him, 
and  the  school  of  the  palace  in  which  the  royal  children  were  edu- 
cated was  illustrious  for  the  ardour  with  which  learning  and 
science  were  cultivated.  Judith  herself  to  great  personal  charms, 
added  attainments  far  beyond  the  usual  range  of  small  accomplish- 
ments. Captivated  by  her  wit  and  beauty,  the  aged  and  pious 
Ethelwulf  was  probably  led  to  commit  a  great  imprudence,  to  say 
the  least,  in  contracting  so  unseemly  and  disproportioned  an  union, 
for  Judith  was  now  scarcely  thirteen  years  old.  Her  future 
career  was  far  from  creditable,  and  she  seems  to  have  inherited 
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not  only  the  talent  and  the  grace,  but  other  very  questionable  in- 
^predients  in  the  character  of  her  namesake  and  grandmother  the 
empress  Judith,  wife  of  Lewis  le  Debonnaire. 

We  are  however  inclined  to  think  that  whatever  difficulties  may 
lie  in  the  way  of  admitting  the  commonly  received  opinion  which 
assigns  to  Judith  the  first  important  steps  in  the  education  of 
Alfred, — and  however  her  tender  years  may  have  incapacitated  her 
for  performing  the  more  serious  duties  of  a  step-mother  towards 
SL  youth  but  little  younger  than  herself, — the  connection  was  highly 
favourable  to  the  developement  of  the  intellectual  character  of 
the  young  prince.     Their  relations  from  the  first  must  have  very 
much  resembled  those  of  brother  and  sister ;  and,  sad  to   say, 
such  soon  became,  on  the  death  of  Ethelwulf,  their  actual  position. 
The  influence  of  an  accomplished  elder  sister,  in  all  the  free  inter- 
course  to  which  their  near  relationship  gave  occasion,  on  the 
opening  mind  of  Alfred  must  have  been  great ;  while  to  Judith, 
transplanted  from  the  most  polished  court  and  enlightened  school 
in  Europe  to  the  ungenial  atmosphere  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  king- 
dom and  the  society  of  its  uncivilized  nobles,  the  companionship 
of  Alfred,  fresh  from  the  vivid  impressions  of  foreign  travel,  must 
have  proved  a  source  of  reciprocal  satisfaction  and  have  drawn 
forth  all  her  stores  of  information. 

However  this  may  be,  the  nuptials  of  Ethelwulf  and  Judith 
were  celebrated  at  the  palace  of  Verberie  with  a  magnificence  which 
little  indicated  the  perplexities  of  a  tottering  government  and  a 
realm's  decay.  In  Hincmar  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  gave 
the  nuptial  benediction,  the  youthful  Alfred  saw  the  greatest  states- 
man, the  most  powerful  subject,  and  the  most  enlightened,  if  not 
the  profoundest,  scholar,  of  the  age.  The  ritual,  composed  for 
the  occasion,  is  still  extant,  and  its  pure,  majestic  and  solemn  tone 
is  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  the  Church.  The  fondness  of  Ethel- 
wulf for  his  beautiful  bride,  or  the  pretensions  of  the  Frank  court, 
required  that,  contrary  to  the  usages  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex, 
Judith  should  be  received  as  queen  as  well  as  wife,  and,  anointed 
and  crowned  by  Hincmar,  she  took  her  place  on  the  throne  by  the 
side  of  her  royal  husband. 

Returning  to  his  own  country,  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobles  and 
people,  devotedly  attached  to  Ethelwulf,  acquiesced  in  the  imusaal 
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arrangement  and  received  Judith  as  their  queen.     Their  aniTa 
served  at  once  to  dissolve  the  traitorous  conspiracy   which 
eldest  son  Ethelbald  had  formed  against  his  authority  during  }m 
absence.     But  the  clemency  of  Ethelwolf  and  the  wise  policy 
his  nobles  allotted  to  Ethelbald  the  western  part  of  his  father'! 
dominions  in  order  to  prevent  the  irremediable  evil  of  a  son  warrin 
against  his  father,  or  rather  '*  of  the  whole  nation  carrying  on  civ 
war,  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other."  *     The  German  customs, 
common  alike  to  the  Franks  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  justified  this 
partition,  but  we  hear  of  no  further  attempts  at  usurpation,  or 
family  divisions,  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes ;  and  it  was  to 
the  union  of  the  three  brothers  after  the  death  of  Ethelwulf,  and 
more  especially  to  Alfred's  magnanimous  postponement  of  his  own 
pretensions  and  Ethelred's  ultimate  good  faith,  that  their  countiy 
owed  its  power  of  resisting  with  so  much  determination  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Danes. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  the  total  want  of  moral  principle  in 
the  Frank  princes,  their  unnatural  animosities  and  disregard  of 
the  most  solemn  treaties  and  family  compacts, — ^intrigues  renewed 
on  every  fresh  succession, — that  we  may  attribute,  above  all  oth«r 
causes,  the  decay  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  the  final  disruption 
of  the  Em-opean  commonwealth.  This  fatal  propensity  appears 
to  have  run  in  the  blood  of  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne : 
each  of  them  not  only  conceived  himself  intitled  by  birth  to  be  a 
king,  but  was  ready  to  grasp,  as  opportunity  offered,  at  eveiy 
addition  of  territory  Vhich  his  ambition  prompted,  no  matter  by 
what  means,  or  at  whose  expence  :  and  unfortunately  the  f eeUngs 
and  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  several  European  states  but 
too  well  seconded  the  projects  of  the  princes. 

The  dissensions  among  the  sons  of  Lewis  le  Debonnaire  which 
broke  up  the  empire  into  three  great  kingdoms  were  renewed  on 
a  lesser  scale  upon  the  death  of  the  emperor  Lothaire,  and  the 
subdivision  of  his  third  share  between  his  sons  Lewis,  Lothaire  and 
Charles.  Their  squabbles,  their  reconciliation,  and  the  adjustment  of 
their  claims  demand  no  further  notice  in  a  dissertation  such  as  this. 
They  are  of  less  importance,  as  the  two  new  kingdoms  of  Lorraine 
and  Provence  were  very  shortly  absorbed,  on  the  death  of  the 

( 1 )  Aiser ;   in  the  Harmony  &c.  p.  20  of  this  volame. 
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young  kings  Lothaire  and  Charles  without  issue,  in  the  greater 
kingdoms.  But,  here  again,  the  grasping  ambition  of  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Charlemagne  was  eminently  exhibited ;  for,  instead 
of  being  reunited  in  the  person  of  Lewis,  the  natural  heir  to  the 
third  portion  of  the  empire  from  which  they  had  been  severed, 
those  kingdoms  were  now  divided  between  his  uncles,  Lewis  the 
German  and  Charles  the  Bald. 

Nor  did  these  two  more  powerful  princes,  though  they  acted  in 
concert  in  this  spoliation,  respect  the  integrity  of  their  own  se- 
veral  dominions   as  established  by  the  treaty   of  Verdun.     It 
has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  rebellious  Aquitanians  had 
offered  to  transfer  their  allegiance  from  Charles  to  Lewis;  but 
the  latter,  occupied  by  his  wars  against  the  Sclaves,  had  hitherto 
been  only  able,  in  compliance  with  those  overtures,  to  send  his 
son  Lewis  into  Aquitaine  where  he  made  no  permanent  impression. 
Lewis  the  German,  however,  watched  his  opportunity,  and  while 
Charles  the  Bald  was  embarrassed  by  the  incursions  of  the  North- 
men, he  led  his  German  Franks  across  the  Rhine,  and  was  joined 
by  the  rebellious  counts  of  Neustria,  Aquitaine  and  Brittany. 
Charles  unable  to  face  such  a  formidable  combination,  though  he 
assembled  some  forces  and  the  armies  of  the  two  brothers  were 
in  presence  near  Brienne,  was  compelled  to  flee,  and  Lewis  pos- 
sessed himself  of  nearly  the  whole  of  his  dominions,  rewarding 
his  adherents  by  the  distribution  of  abbies  and  royal  domains. 

But  the  power  which  had  interposed  between  the  brothers  in 
arms  after  the  battle  of  Fontenay,  and  proposed  or  dictated  terms 
for  the  great  settlement  of  European  affairs  which  was  carried 
into  effect  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  again  interfered.  The  bishops 
assembled  in  the  council  of  Metz,  deputed  three  of  their  number, 
in  859,  to  threaten  Lewis  with  the  censures  of  the  church  for  the 
crime  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in  invading  his  brother's 
kingdom  and  exposing  it  to  the  ravages  of  his  army.  Lewis  sub 
mitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  bishops,  humbly  "  begging  "  that,  if 
in  any  thing  he  had  offended  them,  they  would  be  good  enough 
to  pardon  him,  so  that  he  might  proceed  to  speak  in  safety  with 
them.  Their  threats  and  remonstrances  preserved  the  kingdoms 
of  Neustria  and  Aquitaine  for  Charles  the  Bald,  who  on  his  part 
acknowledged  his  abject  dependence  upon  the  bishops  at  the 
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council  of  Savonnieres  held  shortly  afterwards  to  restore  pesoe 
between  the  kings  of  the  Franks.  *'  After  being  elected  by  you,* 
he  said  to  the  assembled  Fathers,  ''and  the  other  bishops  and 
faithful  nobles  of  the  realm,  and  consecrated  king  according  to 
the  traditions  of  the  church,  I  ought  neither  to  have  been  de» 
throned  nor  supplanted  without  having  been  heard  and  fudged 
by  the  bishops,  by  whose  ministration  I  have  been  consecnrated 
king,  and  who  have  been  called  the  thrones  of  the  Divinity.  In 
them  God  sits,  and  through  them  he  renders  judgement.  At  aS 
times  I  have  shown  myself  ready  to  submit  to  then-  paternal  cor- 
rections and  castigatory  judgments — and  I  am  so  now.** 

In  the  times  of  Lewis  le  Debonnaire  we  saw  the  bishops  ol 
Neustria  sitting  in  judgement  on  the  emperor,  condemning  him 
to  a  public  and  disgraceful  penance,  degrading  him  from  his  rank, 
and  again  restoring  him  to  power,  when  it  seemed  fit  to  them. 
We  have  since  seen  them  interfere  on  two  memorable  occasioDS 
to  hold  the  balance  between  rival  kings,  and  virtually  dictate  the 
terms  on  which  their  differences  were  adjusted.  In  short,  w« 
are  alive  to  the  fact  of  the  complete  ascendancy  of  the  church  at 
this  period.  But  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  dominatioa 
of  the  papacy,  the  era  of  which  had  not  just  arrived,  and  to  the 
growth  of  which  it  was  opposed.  Nor  can  the  subject  be  dis- 
missed with  a  sneer  at  the  superstition  of  the  age,  and  the  eft- 
croaching  and  selfish  spirit  of  the  church.  For  any  survey  d 
the  revolutions  of  the  ninth  century  must  be  imperfect  which 
does  not  convey  some  idea  of  the  origin,  the  nature,  and  the 
influences  on  government  and  society,  whether  for  good  or  ctJI, 
of  the  power  which  we  have  seen  so  signally  exerted  and  have 
represented  as  so  completely  predominant. 

We  speak  of  the  continental  states ;  for  circumstances  were 
different  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  where  the  clergy  had  not 
yet  risen  above  their  proper  level.  The  bishops,  indeed,  had  afl 
influential  voice  in  the  national  assemblies,  and  sat  with  the 
temporal  magistrates  in  administering  justice  in  the  county  courti 
They  were  the  counsellors  of  the  sovereign,  and  were  employed 
in  important  affairs  of  state.  The  clergy  were  already  an  estate 
of  the  realm.  But  the  free  institutions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were 
favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  all 
minds  and  interests  were  so  absorbed  in  the  one  great  object  of 
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defending  the  country,  that  no  class  thought  of  trenching  on  the 
province  of  another.  Nor  were  the  personal  characters  of  those 
who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  church  and  state  such  a3 
tended  to  disturb  this  equilibrium.  The  bishops  were  not  intri- 
guing or  ambitious,  and  the  kings  did  not  expose  tliemselves  by 
their  vices  to  the  censures  of  the  church.  It  may  be  said  that 
Ethelwulf  was  in  many  respects  the  counterpart  of  Lewis  the 
Pious ;  but  Alfred  and  Edward  the  Elder  were  kings  of  too  much 
energy  of  character  to  allow  any  scope  for  ecclesiastical  ascen- 
dancy. It  was  not  till  the  times  of  Odo  and  Dunstan  and  the 
feeble  reigns  of  such  kings  as  Edred  and  Edwy  and  Edward  the 
Martyr,  that  the  royal  power  in  England  was  prostrated  at  the 
feet  of  the  bishops,  as  it  had  been  a  centiu-y  before  in  the  other 
states  of  Europe. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that,  on  the  fall  of  the  western 
empire,  the  Church  was  the  only  guardian  of  what  remained  of 
the  Roman  civilization.  The  bishops  and  clergy  formed  the  link 
between  the  new  barbarian  sovereignty  and  the  populations  on 
which  it  was  intruded.  They  attached  themselves  to  the  former 
for  the  restoration  of  unity  and  order ;  they  used  their  influence 
for  the  protection  of  the  latter,  with  which  they  were  intimately 
connected,  against  the  tyranny  of  their  new  masters  who  appro- 
priated to  themselves  almost  all  the  property,  and  would  have 
arrogated  all  the  authority  in  the  conquered  states,  if  brute  force 
alone  could  have  accomplished  it  But  knowledge  is  power ;  the 
clergy  were  the  depositaries  of  whatever  learning  and  intelligence 
had  escaped  the  irruption  of  barbarism;  the  cities  and  towns 
which  surrounded  the  cathedrals  and  greater  abbies  were  the  nur- 
series of  industry  and  the  arts,  and  the  refuge  of  the  better  class 
of  the  free  native  populations  which  sought  to  escape  the  domina- 
tion of  the  new  lords  of  the  soil.  In  these  municipalities  were 
preserved  the  memory,  and  in  some  sort  the  enjoyment,  of  those 
civil  institutions  which  had  secured  to  them  a  certain  degree  of 
freedom  even  under  the  despotism  of  the  Roman  emperors.  As 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  had,  under  similar  circumstances, 
sheltered  themselves  under  the  wings  of  the  popes,  investing  them 
by  their  voluntary  submission  with  an  authority  which  was 
reflected  back  in  benefits  to  themselves,  so  did  these  provincial 
municipalities  find  patrons  and  protectors  in  the  bishops  and  supe- 
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rior  clergy  with  whom  they  were  locally  connected.  Every  where 
the  bishops  became  the  representatives  of  whatever  remained 
of  nationality  in  the  conquered  territories.  All  other  powers  m^ 
the  state  were  alien  and  intrusive. 

But  the  native  populations^  when  their  subjugation  had  beai 
effected  by  the  sword,  had  to  be  governed  by  civil  authority. 
They  had  retained  the  privilege  of  having  justice  administered 
to  them  after  the  forms  and  upon  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence,  instead  of  according  to  the  barbarous  and  un¥nitteii 
customs  of  their  conquerors.  This  was  another  element  of  power 
in  the  clergy,  among  whom,  almost  exclusively,  juridical  science 
was  cultivated.  The  general  ignorance  of  the  Frank  nobles,  and 
their  contempt  for  every  profession  but  that  of  arms,  caused 
many  of  the  functions  of  the  magistracy,  even  as  to  police  and 
civil  causes,  to  be  delegated  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  their 
several  jurisdictions ;  and  the  same  causes  drew  the  most  eminent 
and  intelligent  members  of  the  order  round  the  person  of  the 
sovereign,  as  his  counsellors  and  agents  in  all  great  affairs  <^ 
state. 

Their  personal  interests,  withal,  had  not  been  neglected ;  for 
the  Frank  kings  were  profuse  in  grants  to  the  bishops  and  abbots 
which  placed  them  as  to  revenue  and  territorial  influence  npoa 
a  footing  of  equality  with  the  counts  and  nobles.  The  enfran- 
chisement of  their  villains,  and  the  superior  cultivation  of  their 
estates,  made  the  churchmen  the  most  popular,  as  well  as  the 
richest,  members  of  the  landed  aristocracy. 

In  addition,  then,  to  their  spiritual  authority — of  which  there 
is  no  need  to  speak — ^and  to  their  influence  as  the  natural  repre- 
sentatives of  the  native  populations,  the  bishops  and  superior 
clergy  of  those  times  acquired  vast  temporal  power  as  enlightened 
statesmen  and  magistrates,  as  well  as  great  proprietors. 

The  penetrating  mind  of  Charlemagne  had  not  failed  to  per- 
ceive the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  cooperation  of  the 
church  in  his  great  designs  for  promoting  the  fusion  the  civiliza- 
tion and  the  well  ordering  of  the  heterogeneous  populations  of 
which  his  accumulated  states  were  composed.  During  his  reign 
there  was  the  strictest  alliance  between  church  and  state.    But 
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while  he  invested  the  clergy  with  power  and  privilege,  and 
enriched  them  with  munificent  endowments,  he  carefully  retained 
the  reins  of  power,  and  if  there  was  any  encroachment  on  their 
respective  provinces,  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  who  with- 
out hesitation  decided,  proprio  motu,  on  questions  which  he- 
longed  exclusively  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction. 

The  intimate  alliance  between  the  two  powers  was  maintained 
under  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  in  the  decadence  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  the  church 
retained  all  the  advantages  she  had  received,  rose  more  and  more 
to  the  supremacy  which  the  progress  of  events  marked  out  for 
her,  and  instead  of  the  handmaid,  became  the  mistress  of  kings. 
While  they  were  engaged  in  internecine  wars,  the  counts  were 
insubordinate,  the  peoples  antagonistic,  and  kingdoms  shattered, 
the  church  alone  in  her  hierarchical  constitution  was  the  model  of 
order  and  unity,  and  maintained  with  vigor  her  corporate  and 
independent  existence,  when  every  other  power  was  in  a  state  of 
dissolution.  The  dissensions  of  the  princes,  the  grand  children  of 
Charlemagne,  raised  her  to  the  rank  of  arbiter  in  their  quarrels ; 
their  perfidiep  and  crimes  enabled  her  to  assume  the  attitude  of 
their  judge ;  and  their  impotence  impelled  them  to  have  recourse 
to  her  as  their  patron  and  protector  against  the  turbulence  of 
their  subjects.  The  government  of  the  Prankish  kingdoms,  from 
the  latter  years  of  Lewis  le  Debonnair,  was  in  fact  an  ecclesiastical 
aristocracy ;  though  the  bishops  did  not  ostensibly  exhibit  their 
power  except  upon  great  occasions,  when  to  rebuke  or  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  misconduct  of  kings — however  usurped  an  author- 
ity— ^was  admitted  to  be  their  prerogative  of  divine  right.  In  the 
ordinary  administration  of  affairs,  their  part  was  that  of  counsel- 
lors and  delegates  of  the  sovereign,  whose  person  and  attributes 
were  invested  with  all  the  respectful  homage  which  the  traditions 
of  the  church  derived  from  their  relations  with  the  Christian 
emperors. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  ascendancy  of  the  clergy  was  not 
founded  merely  on  a  blind  and  ignorant  superstition.  There 
was  enough  of  that  doubtless,  in  the  temper  of  the  age,  but  the 
spiritual  power  never  could  have  acquired  the  consistency  it  did, 
nor  carried  with  it  the  concurrent  assent  of  society,  unless  it  had 
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been  based  on  great  moral  principles  and  exercised  for  salutary 
purposes.  The  age  was  not  arrived  when  mailed  bishops  were 
marshalled  in  the  ranks  of  contending  armies,  and  the  vices  of  the 
clergy  were  a  scandal  to  their  order.  The  discipline  of  the  church 
had  been  restored  and  was  maintained  with  vigour.  The  schools  of 
the  monasteries  were  encouraged ;  architecture,  music,  agriculture, 
all  the  arts  and  processes  of  industry  which  had  survived  the 
barbarism  of  preceding  centuries  and  were  struggling  against  its 
new  aggressions,  found  their  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
and  were  mainly  connected  with  its  functions.  All  movement, 
moral  and  intellectual,  was  in  the  clergy,  and  a  power  thus  usefully 
employed — which  could  rebuke  the  vices  of  kings,  step  in  between 
them  when  armies  were  in  presence,  and  cause  them  to  sheath 
their  fratricidal  swords, — a  power  which  was  essentially  national 
and  was  ready  to  maintain  the  independence  and  interests  of 
national  kingdoms, — could  not  fail  of  being  respected. 

We  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  ambition  of  the  clergy 
ideas  of  the  narrow  and  scholastic  range  of  their  own  attainments 
and  the  desire  to  stifle  all  free  enquiry  by  others,  which  are  not 
altogether  applicable  to  the  times  of  which  we  treat.  The  most 
eminent  ecclesiastics  were  greatly  indebted  for  their  moral  and 
social  preeminence  to  their  enlightened  character  as  statesmen, 
taking  large  views  and  having  great  experience  in  political  affairs. 
Even  as  churchmen,  questions  of  faith  and  doctrine  had  become 
so  complex  and  difficult,  and  rules  of  discipline  and  the  relations 
of  the  church  with  civil  society  so  extensive  and  complicated,  that 
much  general  information  and  a  great  developement  of  mind  were 
required  in  those  who  took  part  in  the  administration  of  affairs. 
Scarcely  a  year  passed  without  ecclesiastical  councils  and  synods, 
the  debates  of  which  sharpened  the  intellect  and  kept  alive  the 
intelligence  which  dealt  both  with  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs, — 
alike  the  subject  of  discussion  and  included  in  the  decrees  of  those 
assemblies. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  about  the  period  to  which  our 
review  has  now  brought  us,  two  great  religious  questions  divided 
the  opinions  and  called  into  exercise  the  keenest  faculties  of  the 
theologians  of  France.  One,  proposed  by  Pascasius,  abbot  of 
Corbie,  had  reference  to  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  divine 
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presence  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  The  other  controversy,  raised  by 
Gotteschalk  a  German  monk,  involved  the  unfathomable  ques- 
tions of  the  divine  prescience  and  the  freedom  of  the  human  will. 
The  subject  belongs  to  the  intellectual  or  literary  rather  than  to 
the  political  history  of  the  age,  and  we  advert  to  it  only  for  the 
purpose  of  remarking  the  free  and  extensive  range  of  thought  with 
which  these  intricate  questions  were  canvassed.  In  the  fierce 
encounter  bishop  was  engaged  against  bishop,  and  council  against 
council.  John  the  Scot,  an  Irishman  from  the  isle  of  saints, 
master  of  the  school  of  the  palace  and  the  intimate  friend  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  who  was  invited  by  Hincmar  to  defend  the 
orthodox  faith,  in  treating  of  these  abstruse  subjects  boldly 
asserted  the  right  of  private  judgment.  Without  directly  attacking 
the  popular  belief,  he  advocated  the  claims  of  reason  to  inquire 
for  itself,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  movement  of  intel- 
lectual liberty  which,  after  a  long  struggle,  succeeded  in  setting 
free  the  human  mind  from  the  shackles  of  an  imreasoning  and 
implicit  submission  to  authority. 

It  is  probable  that  John  Erigena  exceeded  his  commission ;  for 
Gotteschalk  experienced  harsh  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Hincmar. 
But  it  is  as  a  statesman,  rather  than  as  a  theologian,  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  character  of  the  greatest  churchman  of  the  age. 
Descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Aquitaine,  the  early  part  of 
Hinemar's  life  was  divided  between  the  court  and  the  cloister ;  in 
both  of  which  he  displayed  so  much  ability  and  discretion  that 
Charles  the  Bald  attached  him  to  his  interests  and  raised  him  in 
845  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Rheims,  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
dignity  in  his  dominions.  He  had  now  full  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  his  great  talents ;  indeed  for  the  greater  part  of  his  pubUc  life, 
a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  he  may  be  said  to  have  governed 
France,  as  well  as  to  have  exercised  an  important  influence  in  the 
other  European  kingdoms,  maintaining  an  extensive  correspon- 
dence with  all  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  age. 

Haughty  and  imperious  in  temper,  and  possessed  of  high 
notions  of  the  authority  of  the  church,  Hincmar  does  not  appear, 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  gather  from  his  correspondence  and  the 
other  records  of  the  times,  to  have  formed  any  express  design 
to  lower  the  royal  authority  or  to  build  upon  its  ruins  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  church.     The  part  he  took  seemed  rather  to  have 
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been  forced  upon  him  by  external  circumstances;  and  his  zeal 
was  directed  equally — as  a  faithful  minister  of  the  crown — to  the 
promotion  of  Charles's  interest  both  in  foreign  and  domestic 
affairs,  and  the  good  government  and  defence  of  his  dominions, 
and, — as  a  spiritual  chief — to  the  maintenance  of  the  liberti^  of 
the  national  church,  of  which  he  is  esteemed  the  founder.  These 
he  strenuously  asserted  against  all  encroachments  of  kings  on 
the  one  hand,  and  popes  on  the  other ;  and  the  tendency  of  the 
age  to  the  distribution  of  power  and  territory  amongst  an  increas- 
ing number  of  independent  communities,  coincided  with  the 
efforts  of  Hincmar  to  maintain  the  rights  of  national  churches 
and  their  bishops  and  metropolitans. 

Though  the  supremacy  of  the  popes  was  thus  postponed,  they 
did  not  suffer  their  pretensions  to  be  altogether  dormant ;  and 
the  times  of  which  we  treat  afford  several  memorable  instances 
both  of  their  success  and  of  their  failure,  when  they  seized  occasions 
to  extend  the  rights  of  the  holy  see  beyond  the  limits  within 
which  it  had  been  hitherto  confined.  When  the  sons  of  Le¥ns  le 
Debonnair  were  in  arms  against  him,  and  pope  Gregory  IV,  es- 
pousing their  cause,  came  to  their  camp  in  Alsace,  a  report  was 
spread  that  he  intended  to  excommunicate  the  emperor  and  tiie 
bishops  of  France  if  they  did  not  submit  to  his  decision  of  the 
quarrel ;  but  the  bishops  indignantly  retorted  that  if  the  pontiff 
came  to  excommunicate,  he  should  return  excommunicated.* 
The  pope  prudently  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  rebellious 
princes,  pretending  that  he  came  only  to  reconcile  the  father  with 
the  sons. 

At  a  later  period,  to  which  our  review  of  the  course  of  events 
has  now  brought  us,  Lothaire  king  of  Lorraine  was  excommuni- 
cated by  Nicholas  the  First  for  repudiating  his  wife  Theutbei^, 
in  order  to  live  with  Waldrade,  whose  near  relations  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne  and  the  bishop  of  Treves  had  induced  the  council  of 
Metz  to  sanction  the  divorce.  But  Nicholas  cancelled  the  decree 
of  the  council,  and  separated  the  bishops  from  the  commimion  of 

(2)  ^'Si  excommunicans  adveniret,  excommimicatus  abiret."  Agobard  arcbbishop  of 
Lyons  treats  the  subject  of  papal  interference  in  firm  and  temperate  language  in  his  letter 
to  the  emperor  Lewis  Db  comparatione  utriusque  regiminis,  ecclbsiast.  et  politic. 
Si  Gregorius  papa  irrationabiliter  et  ad  pugnandum  venit,  et  pugnatus  et  repulsus  recedet: 
si  pro  quiete  et  pace  populi,  ct  vestra,  laborans  nititur,bene  et  rationabiliter  obtemperaiidom 
est  illi,  non  repugnandum."     Letters  of  Agobard  in  Bouquet.     Vol.  vi,  p.  366. 
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the  church.  Adrian  his  successor  received  at  Monte  Cassino  the 
first  of  all  the  kings  of  Europe  who  crossed  the  Alps  to  implore 
pardon  of  the  pope  of  Rome.  Lothaire  and  Waldrade,  throwing 
themselves  at  his  feet,  did  penance  for  their  crime,  and  were 
dismissed  with  threats  of  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  unless  their 
repentance  was  sincere.  The  death  of  Lothaire  within  a  week 
[869]  was  regarded  as  the  just  punishment  of  his  insincerity. 

His  death  furnished  occasion  for  another  papal  interposition 
which  was  not  equally  successful.  Lewis  the  German  and 
Charles  the  Bald,  as  we  have  already  seen,  divided  his  dominions ; 
Lewis  usurped  Transjuran  Burgundy,  while  Charles  was  crowned 
king  of  Lorraine.  Pope  Adrian  expoused  the  cause  of  the  right 
heirs,  and  threatened  to  excommunicate  Charles.  It  was  upon  this 
occasion  that  Hincmar  addressed  to  the  pope  the  two  celebrated 
letters,  in  one  of  which  he  rebuked  the  pontiff  for  his  interference 
in  temporal  affairs ;  and  in  the  other  maintained  the  royal  prero- 
gatives against  the  pretensions  of  the  holy  see  in  terms  which 
singularly  contrast  with  the  submission  which  the  bishops  were 
exacting  from  their  kings.  He  reconciles  the  seeming  inconsis- 
tency by  alleging  that  it  is  the  kings,  "who  are  constituted  by 
God  to  command  on  earth,  who  have  permitted  the  bishops  to 
rule  their  affairs  in  accordance  with  their  sovereign  decrees."  Ad- 
rian found  it  necessary  to  temporize,  replying  to  the  letters  of 
Hincmar  with  fulsome  compliments  on  Charles's  justice  and  love 
of  letters ;  and  offering  him  the  succession  to  the  empire  which 
he  had  no  more  right  to  confer  than  he  had  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  Lorraine. 

While  the  Frank  kings  were  intriguing  to  add  new  states  to  the 
dominions  which  they  were  unable  to  defend  against  foreign 
invaders,  their  nobles  rebellious,  and  the  people  so  harassed  by 
the  ravages  of  the  Northmen,  that  they  rose  en  masse,  without 
leaders,  to  make  an  ineffectual  effort  for  their  expulsion  from 
the  banks  of  the  Seine, — the  Anglo-Saxon  princes,  acting  in  con- 
cert, and  '*  rendering,''  as  Simeon  of  Durham  states,  ''  brotherly 
help  to  each  other,"  were  making  heroic  efforts  to  drive  the 
barbarians  from  their  shores.  The  lion-hearted  Alfred,  with  an 
unselfish  devotion  content  to  occupy  a  subordinate  station,  was 
ever  in  the  foremost  rank  of  his  brother's  armies,  and  a  united 
people,  confident  in  their  chiefs,  seconded  all  their  efforts  and 
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were  ever  ready  to  renew  the  contest  in  defence  of  their  country 
and  their  religion. 

The  Franks  were  at  least  equal  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  iH 
courage  and  the  use  of  arms^  and  the  population  of  Neustria  audi 
Aquitaine  must  have  been  as  numerous  as  that  of  Wessex  and 
the  other  Anglian  kingdoms  south  of  the  Humber.     How  then' 
do  we  account  for  the  difference  in  the  vigour  with  which  the 
contest  was  maintained  on  the  two  sides  of  the  channel^  and  in 
the  ultimate  issue  of  the  long  protracted  struggle  ?  was  it  that 
the  flower  of  the  chivalry  of  the  Franks  perished  in  the  fatal 
field  of  Fontenay,  that  fratricidal  battle  in  which  the  slaughter 
on  both  sides  was  so  great  that,  as  the  chroniclers  lament,  there 
were  not  warriors  left  to  defend  their  common  country  ?  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  accounts  of  the  slaughter  are  exag- 
gerated, and  the  lamentations  for  the  result  heightened  by  the 
terrors  of  the  monkish  annalists.     Was  it  that  the  native  popula- 
tions of  Gaul  were  not  yet  fused  with  the  conquering  race,  and 
that  their  dubious  fidelity  to  Frankish  counts  and  lords  did  not 
warrant  their  training  them  to  the  use  of  arms  and  arraying  them 
thus  against  the  enemy,  as  would  appear  from  the  tumultuary 
movement  recently  mentioned  ?  Was  their  zeal  in  the  cause  too 
weak  to  induce  them  to  enter  heartily  into  a  combined  struggle 
against  the  new  race  of  invaders  ;  or,  was  it  that  the  government 
of  the  Frank  kingdoms  being  in  the  hands  of  churchmen,  exhor- 
tations and  homilies  took  the  place  of  muster-rolls, — the  relics  of 
the  saints  were  carried  to  the  front  of  battle  instead  of  the  stan- 
dards of  war, — and  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  were  lavished  in 
purchasing  a  disgraceful   truce    from    barbarians    who    hardly 
respected  treaties  dictated  at  the  point  of  the  sword  ?  All  these 
circumstances  may  have  contributed  in  various  degrees  to  the 
different  results  of  the  war  with  the  Northmen  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  channel.     But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  success  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  and 
people,  is  to  be  found  in  the  union  of  the  princes  with  each  other 
and  with  their  subjects,  and  their  unreserved  devotion  to  the 
single  object  of  repelling  or  reducing  the  invaders. 

The  return  of  Judith  to  her  own  country  dissolved  the  only  tie 
which  connected  the  Anglo-Saxon  with  the  Frank  princes.  The 
young  widow  of  Ethelwulf  had  formed  a  revolting  alliance  vrith 
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his   eldest  son  Ethelbald,  between   whom   and   Ethelbert  their 
father's  dominions  were  divided.     On  the  death  of  Ethelbald,  after 
a  reign  of  only  five  years,  she  quitted  for  ever  her  adopted  coun- 
try, and  selling,  we  are  told,  all  her  property,  repaired  to  the  court 
of  her  father  Charles  the  Bald.     Some  interest  attaches  to  a  woman 
who  it  is  supposed  had  a  considerable  share  in  forming  the  charac- 
ter of  the  young  Alfred  ;  and  we  find  with  regret  that  she  speedily 
formed  a  shameful  connection  with  Baldwin  Bras-de-f er,  a  Flemish 
noble  of  distinguished  abiUty,  with  whom  by  the  help  of  her  brother 
Lewis  she  eloped  from  the  palace  of  Senlis  where  she  was  guarded 
and  treated  as  a  queen.    In  the  first  moments  of  his  indignation  at 
the  dishonour   done  to   his  family,   Charles  the  Bald  invoked 
the  censures  of  the  Church  on  the  guilty  couple.     They  fled  to 
Rome,  expressed  deep  contrition  for  their  fault,  and  by  the  medi- 
ation of  the  pope  Nicholas  I,  Charles  was  induced  to  sanction  their 
legitimate  union.     He  gave  to  Baldwin  all  the  country  between 
the  Scheld,  the  Sambre,  and' the  sea,  the  antient  territory  of  the 
Foresters,  creating  him  count  of  Flanders, ''  that  he  might  be  the 
bulwark  of  the  Frank  kingdom  against  the  Northmen.*'     Baldwin 
built  Bruges  as  a  fortress  to  coerce  their  inroads.     After  a  long 
and   active  life  he  left  behind  him  the  character  that  ''Flan- 
ders never  had  a  man  his  superior  in  talent  and  warlike  ability," 
and  we  may  hope  that  Judith  wore  the  coronet  of  Flanders  with 
more  honour  than  her  Anglo-Saxon  crown.     Her  son  Baldwin  the 
second, — called,  from  his  grandfather  Charles  Baldwin  the  Bald — 
succeeded  as  count  of  Flanders ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the 
relationship  of  Judith  with  Alfred  was  renewed  by  the  marriage 
of  her  son  to  Elf rida,  daughter  of  Alfred ;  the  germ  perhaps,  as 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  of  the  intimate  and  long 
continued  connection  between  the  Flemings  and  the  English,  the 
two  nations  which  in  the  earliest  times  distinguished  themselves 
by  industrial  and  commercial  progress. ' 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Lewis  the  second — ^who,  with  various 
fortune,  had  spent  a  long  life  in  defending  Italy  against  the  Sara- 
cens, and  his  own  authority  against  the  Lombards  of  Beneventimi 
— opened  to  Charles  the  Bald  the  long  wished  for  opportunity  of 

(3)  From  Arnulph,  song  of  Baldwin  II  and  Elf  rida,  was  descended  Matilda  wife  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  In  a  generation  later  than  Elfrida,  no  less  than  five  grand-children  of 
Alfred,  daughters  of  his  son  Edward  the  elder,  intermarried  with  continental  princes, — two 
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arriving  at  the  summit  of  his  ambition.  The  pope  John  Vlllr 
faithful  to  the  promise  of  his  predecessor  Adrian,  and  disregarding 
the  rights  of  the  German  princes,  as  the  elder  branch  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  family,  offered  the  title  of  emperor,  with  the  crown  of  Italy, 
to  the  French  king,  which  Charles,  with  equal  disregard  to  the 
rights  of  his  brother  Lewis,  did  not  hesitate  to  accept 

The  year  875 — ^four  years  after  Alfred  the  Great  was  raised  to  the 
throne  of  the  united  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  Ethelred, — witnessed  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Bald 
as  emperor  and  king  of  Italy.  But  so  insecure  was  his  tenure  of 
his  hereditary  dominions,  that  the  Christmas  in  which  he  was 
crowned  at  Rome  was  spent  by  Lewis,  in  the  middle  of  France, 
in  Charles's  own  palace  of  Attigny.  As  the  new  emperor  returned, 
he  received  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  at  Milan,  leaving  his 
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brother  in  law  Boson  regent,  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Pavia. 
Invested  with  these  shadowy  crowns,  disdaining  the  customs  of 
the  Franks,  and  affecting  the  pomp,  the  language,  and  the  habits  of 
the  antient  emperors,  Charles  yet  appealed  to  the  bishops  and 
received  their  sanction  of  his  new  honours  and  of  all  that  he  had 
done  beyond  the  Alps. 

876.  He  was  preparing  to  march  against  his  brother  Lewis  the 
German,  when  the  death  of  that  king,  while  it  arrested  his  imme- 
diate design  of  retaliation  for  the  recent  irruption  into  the  heart  of 
France,  opened  to  him  new  projects  of  aggrandizement.  The 
memory  of  Lewis  was  dear  to  the  German  peoples  whom  he  had 
protected  by  his  victories  against  the  Sclaves  and  the  northern 
invaders.  His  subjects  praised  his  piety,  his  justice,  and  disinterest- 
edness ;  but  the  French  could  not  acknowledge  these  virtues  in  a 
prince  who  had  twice  overrun  their  country,  and  whose  long  life 
had  been  spent  in  war  against  his  father,  his  brothers,  his  nephews 
and  his  own  son.  ^  According  to  custom  he  subdivided  his 
dominions  among  his  three  sons,  leaving  to  Carloman,  the  eldest, 
Bavaria  with  the  east  marches,  as  Austria  was  then  called,  and 
his  claims  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  ;  to  Charles  le  Gros,  his  second 
son,  he  bequeathed  his  German  territories,  with  Helvetia  and 
Alsace,  including  his  pretensions  on  Burgundy  and  Upper 
Lorraine ;  to  Lewis  his  third  son — Saxony,  Franconia,  and  Basse 
Lorraine. 

The  suzerainty  of  the  Frank  kingdoms  had  been  transferred 
from  Germany  to  France  by  the  investiture  of  Charles  the  Bald 
with  the  imperial  crown ;  and  by  successive  steps,  the  youngest — 
and  originally  the  least  endowed,  of  the  sons  of  Lewis  le  Debon- 
naire — ^had  obtained  possession  of  two  thirds  of  the  empire ;  and 
now,  supporting  his  pretensions  by  a  clause  in  the  treaty  of 
Mersen,  he  would  have  reduced  his  nephews  Lewis  and  Charles 
under  his  tutelage,  and  sought  to  push  the  frontier  of  the  French 

(4)  The  Annals  of  Fulda  compiled  by  a  German  monk,  favor  Lewis  and  betray  a 
violent  hatred  of  Charles  the  Bald.  They  call  him  **  the  tyrant  of  Gaul  and  a  new  Sennach- 
erib." It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  these  Annals,  the  kingdom  of  Charles  is  always  called 
Gaul,  and  his  subjects  Gauls  ;  while  the  kingdom  of  Lewis,  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  is 
called  Fbancb,  and  his  subjects  Franks.     Bouquet;  **  Recueil  des  historiens  de  France." 

The  distinction  between  the  antient  France,  the  intermediate  or  Austrasian  France,  and 
the  new  or  Neustrian  France,  with  the  antipathies  thence  arising,  have  been  already 
pointed  out. 
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dominions  to  the  Rhine.  But  the  enterprise  was  postponed  for 
one  which  was  more  tempting  to  the  vanity  inspired  by  his  new 
dignity.  Pope  John  VIII,  reminding  him  that  it  had  its  duties  as 
well  as  its  rights  and  honours,  implored  him  to  cross  the  Alps  in 
defence  of  the  territory  of  St  Peter  against  the  Saracens,  who 
since  the  death  of  the  emperor  Lewis  II  were  overrunning  Italy. 
The  envoys  of  the  pontiff  repaired  to  him  at  Compiegne,  re- 
presenting in  glowing  colours  the  glory  and  the  merit  of  a  crusade 
against  the  infidels ;  and  his  own  bishops  could  not  refuse  their 
sanction  to  so  pious  an  enterprise.  But  the  best  interests  of  France 
were  sacrificed  to  a  chimerical  project  which  paved  the  way  for 
the  loss  of  the  province  which  had  been  the  cradle  of  the  Frank 
dominion  in  Gaul,  and  for  the  utter  prostration  of  the  royal 
authority  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire.  In  both  these 
aspects,  therefore,  the  enterprise  demands  a  particular  notice. 

The  policy  of  Alfred  in  his  dealings  with  the  Danes  is  as  much 
to  be  admired  as  the  valour  and  skill  with  which  he  met  them  in 
the  field.  His  victories  had  caused  them  to  throw  themselves  in 
increased  numbers  on  the  coasts  of  France,  and  he  had  succeeded 
in  detaching  Rollo — who  then  held  a  subordinate  command— 
from  the  other  chiefs,  and  happily  ridding  his  country  of  the 
most  formidable,  as  it  soon  appeared,  of  all  the  daring  pirates 
who  in  the  course  of  the  century  launched  their  barks  from  the 
shores  of  Scandinavia.  Rollo  found  in  Alfred  a  genius  greater 
than  his  own ; — abandoning  the  invasion  of  Britain,  he  sailed  for 
the  Scheld  and,  having  subjected  the  country  to  pillage  and 
ransom,  again  embarked  and  entered  the  Seine.  During  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  almost  every  part  d 
France  had  been  successively  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Northmen.  But  when  towns  had  been  burnt,  and  monasteries 
sacked,  and  multitudes  of  every  age  and  sex  massacred,  till  the 
country  was  a  desert  and  the  footsteps  of  the  invaders  might  be 
traced  in  fire  and  blood,  they  generally  retired  with  their  booty 
or  the  ransom  with  which  their  retreat  had  been  purchased. 
But  Rollo  was  now  establishing  himself  at  Rouen  in  the  heart  of 
a  province  which  the  feebleness  of  the  Frank  government  was 
hastening  to  sacrifice.  The  enormous  sum  of  five  thousand  loms 
(Tor  levied  by  Charles  from  his  impoverished  subjects,  on  the  eye 
of  his  expedition  into  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  pre- 
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carious  truce  during  his  absence,  served  only  to  expose  the 
weakness  of  the  Franks,  and  to  inflame  the  avarice  of  the  Norman 
chief. 

The  insubordination  of  the  nobles  and  their  repugnance  to  have 
the  strength  of  the  realm  exhausted  in  a  foreign  enterprise  of 
very  doubtful  promise  were  assuaged  by  sacrifices  which  gave  a 
legitimate  form  to  the  independence  they  were  struggling  to 
assume.  The  capitulary  enacted  by  Charles  the  Bald  in  a  national 
assembly  held  at  Kiersy-sur-Oise,  on  the  eve  of  his  Italian  ex- 
pedition, was  quoted  in  after  times  by  the  barons  as  the  charter 
of  their  Uberties.  Confirming  and  extending  the  concessions  of  the 
treaty  of  Mersen  already  noticed,  it  removed  every  legal  obstacle 
to  the  assertion  of  those  independent  rights  which  ended  in 
the  hierarchical  organisation  of  the  feudal  system.  The  counts 
and  other  officers  were  guaranteed  in  the  absolute  possession 
of  their  rank,  and  of  the  offices  hitherto  intrusted  to  them  as  the 
delegates  of  the  sovereign ;  as  well  as  in  the  transmission  to  their 
heirs  of  the  dignities  they  held.  Office  as  well  as  rank  henceforth 
became  hereditary,  the  crown  renouncing  the  right  to  name  the 
ministers  of  its  jurisdiction. 

The  constitutions  of  Kiersy*  deserve  more  attention  than, 
independently  of  these  provisions,  they  have  hitherto  received. 
They  are  a  curious  specimen  of  the  legislation  of  the  age,  and 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  state  of  society  and  of  manners ; 
combining  the  most  important  provisions  with  regulations  of  the 
most  trivial  details  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  king.  There 
are  sections,  as  we  have  seen,  which  give  the  solution  of  the 
great  constitutional  question  of  the  times ;  other  capitularies 
betray  great  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  the  game  in  the 
royal  forests  during  the  king's  absence  from  the  realm,  pointing  out 
in  detail  those  which  were  to  be  strictly  preserved,  and  excepting  a 
small  number  for  the  amusement  of  the  prince.  In  some  of  these 
he  is  prohibited  from  hunting  the  wild  boar ;  and  the  keepers  are 
enjoined  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  the  game  killed.  There  is 
an  ominous  decree  for  the  exaction  of  the  tribute  to  be  paid  to 
the  Northmen  settled  on  the  Seine.  It  was  to  be  levied  by  the 
bishops,  abbots,  and  counts,  on  their  own  and  the  royal  vassals, 

(5)  B<iuquct,  Recueil,  VII,  698. 
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divided  into  the  three  classes  of  lords,  colofd,  and  wmZsf, 
in  proportions  ranging  from  twelve  pence  to  four,  three^  or  one, 
according  to  their  rank  or  the  value  of  the  fnanms,  the  farm  or 
domain,  they  severally  held.  It  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  state 
of  the  cities  and  towns,  in  the  enactment  that  the  traders  who 
dwelt  in  them  should  he  taxed,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done,  (juxU 
possibilitatem)  according  to  what  they  owned  in  goods  and 
chattels;  thus  drawing  the  distinction  in  the  mode  of  taxation 
between  real  and  personal  property,  and  admitting  a  difficulty 
which  perplexes  modem  legislators. 

By  one  of  these  capitularies  the  emperor  provides  in  which  of 
his  palaces  his  daughters  shall  reside,  and  which  of  his  domains 
they  are  forbidden  to  occupy,  during  his  absence.  About  to 
embark  on  a  long  and  perilous  journey,  he  directs  that  news  of  all 
kinds,  whether  good  or  bad,  should  be  forwarded  to  him  by 
couriers  on  horseback  or  messengers  on  foot,  to  relieve  his  anxiety 
as  soon  as  possible  :  and  he  warns  his  faithful  people,  with  great 
simplicity,  not  easily  to  believe  reports  of  his  death,  which  may 
be  current  on  any  occasion.  He  appoints  his  son  Lewis  le  Begue 
regent  during  his  absence,  with  a  council  of  bishops  and  counts 
of  which  Hincmar  was  the  head. 

Such  were  the  last  legislative  acts  of  Charles  the  Bald«  He 
had  plucked  the  brightest  jewel  from  his  crown  to  propitiate  his 
nobles,  he  had  imposed  a  grievous  burthen  on  his  subjects  to 
buy  off  the  hostility  of  RoUo ;  but  all  these  sacrifices  were  in 
vain.  The  king  and  the  pirate  departed  from  France  at  the 
same  time ;  the  king  never  to  return, — his  visionary  dreams  of 
glory  ending  in  the  disgraceful  abandonment  of  his  enterprise  at 
the  approach  of  his  nephew  Carloman,  and  his  sudden  death,  in  ! 
877,  at  an  obscure  village  at  the  foot  of  Mont-Cenis,  on  his 
hasty  retreat  across  the  Alps.  The  pirate  vi-king  reappeared  on 
the  soil  he  had  marked  for  his  own,  and  lived  to  consummate  the 
conquest  of  the  most  antient  kingdom  of  the  Neustrian  Franks.    | 

With  Charles  the  Bald  ended  the  nominal  superiority  which 
his  restless  and  scheming  ambition  had  restored  to  France.    AD 
his  foreign  acquisitions  were  lost,  and  he  left  to  his  feeble  descen-  | 
dants,  but  the  shadow  of  power  in  his  proper  dominions.     The  | 
victories  of  Fontevraut  and  Saucourt,  in  which  90,000  Northmen 
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were  said  to  have  been  slain,  shed  a  momentary  lustre  on  the 
ihort  reign  of  Lewis  le  Begue ;  but  Italy,  Lorraine  and  Burgundy 
were  severed  from  the  crown  of  France,  Brittany  and  Gascony 
withdrew  their  allegiance,  and  the  original  kingdoms  of  Neustria 
uid  Aquitain  alone  remained  to  be  divided  between  his  young 
sons.  Their  early  deaths  opened  the  way  for  the  accession  of 
Charles  le  Cfros,  the  representative  of  the  German  line,  to  the 
French  kingdoms,  to  the  exclusion,  for  the  present,  of  Charles 
the  Sunple,  the  youngest  and  pothumous  son  of  Lewis  le  Begue. 

In  this  part  of  our  review,  more  especially,  we  feel  the  difficulty, 
with  which  we  have  had  to  contend  throughout,  of  the  attempt 
to  trace  in  a  rapid  sketch  the  numberless  changes,  both  dynastic 
and  territorial,  which  the  states  of  Europe  underwent  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  ninth  century.  But  some  such  thread  of  narrative 
is  necessary  to  give  significance  to  a  survey  of  its  political 
revolutions.  In  Charles  le  Gros  the  semblance  of  unity  was 
again  restored.  Inheriting  Bavaria  and  Italy  from  his  elder 
brother  Carloman,  Saxony  and  Lorraine  from  his  brother  Lewis, — 
and  now  succeeding  to  the  French  kingdoms  and  invested  with 
the  title  of  emperor, — almost  the  whole  of  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne  was  again  reunited.  But  the  sceptre  had  fallen  to 
feeble  hands,  and  neither  statesmen  nor  warriors  were  found 
to  rally  round  the  mockery  of  a  royalty  dignified  with  so  many 
pompous  titles,  and  guide  the  affairs,  or  arm  in  the  defence, 
of  the  distracted  empire. 

The  aged  Hincmar,  whose  influence  had  supported  and  whose 
counsels  had  guided  the  son  and  grandsons  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
had  no  friendly  feeling  for  the  German  emperor,  and  was  about 
to  quit  the  stage  on  which  he  had  acted  so  distinguished  a  part. 
Two  years  after  the  accession  of  Charles  le  Gros,  his  city  of 
Rheims  was  sacked  by  the  Normans;  the  archbishop  escaped 
across  the  Marne  and  died  at  Epemay,  leaving  a  reputation  for 
talent  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  both  in  church  and  state, 
which  no  man  of  his  times  could  equal.  Generous  and  kind  to 
those  he  loved,  he  set  no  bounds  to  his  indignation  against  those 
who  gave  him  cause  of  offence.  His  poKtical  administration,  for 
the  most  part,  had  in  view  the  real  interest  of  his  country ;  and, 
if  he  exalted  the  church  of  which  he  was  the  spiritual  head,  he 
rigorously  maintained  her  discipline  and  courageously  defended 
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her  liberties.  The  ascendancy  of  the  bishops  in  political  affairs 
did  not  long  survive  his  administration.  Perhaps  the  brightest 
trait  in  the  character — as  it  was  the  redeeming  feature  in  that 
of  his  master  Charles  the  Bald  —  was  the  continued  patronage, 
amidst  all  the  troubles  of  the  times  and  perplexities  of  affairs, 
of  literature,  of  schools  and  of  learned  men. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Hincmar,  king  Alfred,  who  after  the 
defeat  and  settlement  of  the  Danes  under  Guthrum,  was  employ- 
ing the  longest  interval  of  peace  his  inveterate  enemies  permitted 
him  to  enjoy,  in  establishing  order  and  encouraging  learning  and 
the  arts  of  industry,  dispatched  messengers  to  France  to  invite 
skiKul  and  learned  men  to  assist  him  in  carrying  into  effect  his 
wise  and  benevolent  designs.  We  find  that  his  former  friend 
Grimbald,  and  John  * — described  by  Asser  as  a  priest  and  a  monk 
of  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Corbie — a  man  of  great  attainments  in 
literature  and  the  Uberal  arts,  accepted  the  invitation.  We  may 
conceive  the  report  made  by  the  intelligent  foreigners  to  their 
illustrious  patron  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  that  time  in  the  conti- 
nental kingdoms,  and  we  may  understand  with  what  thankfulness, 
among  all  his  discouragements,  Alfred  turned  from  the  contem- 
plation of  falling  kings  and  dismembered  states,  insubordinate 
nobles,  and  heathenism  rampant,  to  his  own  happier  prospects. 
While  he  was  occupied  in  erecting  castles,  fortifying  towns,  and 
rebuilding  London,  Paris  the  antient  Lutetia, — *'  that  noble  capital,' 
as  an  old  writer  describes  it,  "resplendent  with  glory,  the  treasury 
of  kings,  the  gate  of  nations" — the  fauxbourgs  of  which  had  been 
so  often  reduced  to  ashes,  was  menaced  with  utter  destruction. 
Deserted  by  the  pusillanimity  .of  Charles  le  Gros,  it  was  saved 
with  difficulty,  after  a  long  siege,  by  the  valour  of  Eudes,  its 
count  and  duke  of  France,  whose  star  was  now  rising  to  the 
ascendant. 

Alfred  was  at  this  time  also  laying  the  foundation  of  that  naval 
power,  in  which  his  countrymen  have  since  been  so  preeminent 

(5)  Some  writers  consider  that  this  John  was  Erigena  the  Irishman  already  mentioned, 
who  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bald  attached  himself  to  Alfred.  Tuknbe,  Anglo-Sazov 
Hist.  v.  1,  p.  291.  II,  380.  Lingard  however  thinks  otherwise.  If  Asset  is  correct  in  hit 
description  of  John  as  "  of  the  race  of  the  Eald  (or  old)  Saxons,"  he  must  have  been  another 
person  ;  but  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  and  some  circumstances  connected  with  the  tragic 
story  of  his  death  favour  the  idea  that  this  John  and  John  Erigena  were  the  same. 
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Master  of  the  narrow  seas  he  could  at  least  close  his  ports  against 
the  descent  of  fresh  hordes  of  pirates  ;  while  the  mouths  of  the 
Scheld,  the  Seine  and  the  Loire  were  open  to  their  irruptions,  and 
no  exertions  were  made  by  the  distracted  princes  of  the  continent 
to  meet  the  enemies  on  their  proper  element.  The  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  were  equally  unprotected ;  the  fleets  of  the  Greek 
emperor  being  the  only  force  which  could  cope  with  the  gallies 
of  African  and  Andalusian  corsairs,  while  they  were  employed  main- 
taining the  distant  connection  with  the  cities  and  provinces  in  the 
south  of  Italy  which  still  continued  their  allegiance  to  the  emperor 
of  the  east  Under  the  Arabian  caliphs  in  Spain  great  attention  was 
paid  to  naval  affairs.  Their  invasions  of  Sicily  and  the  other  islands, 
with  the  conquest  of  Crete,  which  they  long  retained  against  all 
attacks  of  the  Greek  emperor — challenge  for  them  the  claims  of 
superiority  to  every  other  naval  power  in  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. ' 

Little  need  be  added  in  continuation  of  the  review  we  have 
already  taken  of  the  affairs  of  Spain  under  the  caliphs  of  Cordova, 
to  bring  them  down  to  the  close  of  the  century.  Under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  line  of  able  and  enlightened  princes,  the  successors  of 
Abdalrahman  II,  Spain  made  made  continual  progress  in  literature, 
science  and  art — ^and  in  general  prosperity.  Their  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Frank  princes  were  not  seriously  interrupted  by  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  times  in  which  rebel  emirs  were  often  found 
fighting  under  the  banners  of  insubordinate  counts ;  and 
successive  ambassadors  from  the  caliph  Mohammed  to  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Bald  were  received  with  honour  at  Senlis  and 
Compiegne.* 

In  the  reign  of  Almandher,  who  was  cotemporary  with  Charles 

(6)  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  Alfred's  famous  misnon  to  the  shrine  of 
St  Thomas  in  India  was  a  naval  expedition  through  the  Mediterranean ;  but  that  route 
was  probably  preferred  to  the  long  and  more  perilous  journey  through  the  deserts  of  central 
Europe  and  Asia.  Whether  his  envoys  reached  the  coast  of  Malabar  by  what  is  now  called 
the  "  Overland  route,"  that  is,  by  way  of  Egypt,  embarking  again  at  Suez  on  the  Red  Sea,  or 
by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  gulf,  is  also  matter  for  speculation.  That  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury there  were  trading  voyages  from  Egypt  to  India  we  learn  from  a  geographical  treatise 
written  by  Cosmas,  a  merchant  of  Alexandria  sumamed  Indigo- pled  stes,  or  the  Indian 
navigator.  It  is  probable  that  the  fame  of  the  precious  gems  and  aromatic  confections 
which  Alfred's  messengers  imported  from  India  may  have  assisted  in  turning  the  attention 
of  the  free  cities  of  Italy,  now  rising  to  importance,  to  the  trade  of  the  East. 

(1)  A  good  history  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain  is  still  wanting  in  English  Literature. 
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le  Gros,  the  rising  power  of  the  Christian  princes^  Alphonso  in  tiie^ 
Asturias  and  Sancho  in  Navarre,  who  had  threatened  the  Spanish  ^ 
frontier,  was  signally  checked  by  a  great  victory  on  the  Douro,  and 
the  siege  of  Zamora.     Under  his  successor  Abdallah,  Provence  was 
colonized  by  Andalusian  invaders  who,  making  Fraxinet  their  piiiH  . 
cipal  post,  held  it  for  a  long  course  of  years  extending  into  the 
next  century.     From  thence  establishing  themselves  at  St  Maurice  | 
in  the  Valais,  they  held  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Christiaa  J 
pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  St  Peter,  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century, ! 
were  exposed  to  the  same  perils  and  exactions  at  the  hands  of  the 
infidels  which,  two  centuries  later,  roused  the  population  and  the  ; 
chivalry  of  Europe  to  crusades  for  clearing  the  way  to  the  tomb  j 

of  our  Saviour. 

I 


I 


The  deposition  of  Carles  le  Gros  by  the  Frank  nobles  and  bishops, 
assembled  at  Trewer  near  Mayence  on  the  Rhine,  sealed  the 
humiliation  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasties.  The  dismemberment 
of  the  empire  was  rendered  more  striking  by  its  shortly  succeed- 
ing the  reunion  under  the  same  sceptre  of  all  the  populations 
emancipated  by  the  peace  of  Verdun.  After  a  struggle  of  forty 
years  between  the  Franks  of  Germany,  and  the  Franks  of  Gaul, 
that  treaty  was  consummated  by  the  revolution  of  888,  which 
completed  the  political  separation  of  the  three  greater  states,  ad- 
mitted several  lesser  kingdoms  into  the  European  system,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  further,  and  still  more  minute,  divisions  of 
territory  and  sovereignty. 

The  times  were  such  that  personal  merit  was  more  regarded  in 
the  choice  of  rulers  than  legitimacy  of  birth ;  but  the  brilliant 
qualities  of  Arnulph  of  Carinthia  were  doubtless  enhanced  by 
his  descent,  as  the  natural  son  of  Carloman,  from  the  blood  of 
Charlemagne  regarded  with  respect  by  the  counts  and  nobles  by 
whom  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Germany.  He  not  only 
consolidated  the  peace  of  his  own  kingdom  by  imposing  respect 
on  the  great  vassals  and  securing  its  safety  by  victories  over  the 
Northmen  of  the  Scheld  and  the  Sclaves  of  Moravia,  but,  wheth«* 
it  was  owing  to  his  power,  or  to  his  pretensions,  though  by  an 
impure  source,  to  be  the  representative  of  Charlemagne,  tbe 
German  king  exercised  a  certain  preeminence  in  the  new  political 
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system  of  Europe.  The  kings  of  France,  Italy  and  Burgundy 
paid  him  homage,  and  he  disposed  of  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine  in 
favour  of  his  natural  son  Zwentibald. 

Italy,  always  the  theatre  of  German  ambition,  was  distracted  by 
the  rival  pretensions  of  Guy  and  Berenger,  the  powerful  dukes 
of  Spoleto  and  Friuli,  both  of  whom  were  crowned  kings  of  Italy, 
as  well  as  emperors.  Arnulph  interfered  in  the  contest  on  the 
part  of  Berenger,  eventually  assuming  himself  the  titles  of  emperor 
and  king.  The  Italians,  impatient  of  foreign  domination, 
regarded  Guy,  and  Lambert  his  son  and  successor,  as  national 
kings  under  wjiom  alone  their  independence  was  secure.  Lambert 
had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  coronation  of  Arnulph  as  emperor 
and  king  of  Italy,  but  his  recall  by  an  incursion  of  the  Moravians 
was  followed  by  the  re-accession  of  Guy,  who  made  peace  with 
Berenger,  the  Adda  being  fixed  for  the  boundary  of  their  territo- 
ries, and  reigned  as  emperor  till  the  last  years  of  the  century. 

899.  Arnulph  after  his  retreat  from  Italy  languished  and  died 
at  Ratisbon.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Germany  by 
his  son  Lewis  the  infant,  with  whose  short  and  feeble  reign  was 
extinguished  the  German  branch  of  the  house  of  Charlemagne. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  German  monarchy  would  have  fallen 
into  a  state  of  dissolution  from  internal  anarchy  and  the  barbarian 
invasions  on  its  eastern  frontier,  but  for  the  fidelity  of  Otho,  the 
great  duke  of  Saxony,  who  as  governor  of  his  young  brother-in- 
law  defended  with  disinterested  loyalty  the  rights  of  a  crown 
which  his  posterity  wore. 

France,  overrun  by  the  Northmen,  could  find  no  safety  but  in 
setting  aside  the  pretensions  of  Charles  the  Simple,  the  legitimate 
heir,  and  creating  a  national  sovereignty  in  the  person  of  Eudes — 
son  of  Robert  the  Strong,  coimt  of  Paris — a  brave  soldier  who 
had  already  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  his  country. 
Some  years  after  the  election  of  Eudes,  a  German  faction  called 
Charles  the  Simple  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  supported  by 
Arnulph,  to  whom  he  was  a  suppliant  and  gave  his  homage, 
Charles  also  was  crowned  king  of  France  and  obtained  possession 
of  some  territory  on  the  German  frontier.  On  the  death  of 
Eudes  he  succeeded  to  the  whole  of  the  dominions  of  which  he 
was  lawful  heir.     His  feeble  reign  of  27  years,  prolonged  far  into 

Esiay.  40 
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the  tenth  century,  has  few  claims  on  our  notice.     It  was 
tered  by  the  insubordination  of  the  great  nobles  who  for  a  i 
held  him  in  captivity,  and  elected  Robert,  brother  of  Eudes, 
Charles  the  Simple  married  Egina  the  eldest  of  the  grand-daught 
of  Alfred  the  Great    The  most  remarkable,  and  perhaps 
most  politic  act  of  his  administration, — which  however  belon 
to  a  somewhat  later  period,  having  taken  place  in  911 — ^was 
investiture  of  RoUo  the  Norman  chief  in  the  duchy  of  Normand 
with  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  marriage.    A  brave  and 
minded  prince  would  never  have  torn  so  bright  a  jewel  firom 
crown ;  but  Charles  the  Simple  found  in  the  duchy  of  Normand 
not  only  a  barrier  against  fresh  invasions  of  the  Northern  pir 
but  his  best  defence  against  the  aggressions  of  his  own  insc 
dinate  nobles. 

In  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  to  the  three  great 
sions  of  the  European  states — Germany,  Italy  and  France,  we 
added  two  kingdoms  of  the  lesser  order.    Boson,  brother-in^fl 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  after  losing  his  duchy  of  Pavia,  had 
blished  himself  in  Cis-juran  Bui^undy  on  the  death  of  Lewis 
Begue,  assmning  the  title  of  king  of  Provence.    His  son  Lei 
succeeded  him  at  the  time  of  the  general  disruption,  and  in 
last  year  of  the  century  was  crowned  also  emperor  and  king  < 
Italy,  the  third  of  that  name. 

Transjuran  Burgundy,  including  the  territories  between 
Jura,  the  Rhone  and  the  Reuss, — that  is,  Switzerland,  the  Va 
Chablais  and  the  Genevese— was  appropriated  in  the  gene 
dislocation  of  states  by  Rodolph  Welf,  with  the  style  of  king  ( 
Burgundy.  He  too  in  the  ensuing  century  was  crowned  king  < 
Italy,  the  battle  ground  of  all  pretenders.  The  two  Burj 
were  afterwards  reunited,  and  continued  in  the  posterity 
Rodolph  as  the  kingdom  of  Aries. 

The  spectacle  which  has  now  been  presented  to  our  view — ^rival 
kings  of  Italy  and  of  France,  emperors  without  an  empire,  and 
kings  possessing  but  fragments  of  the  kingdoms  of  which  each 
had  received  the  forms  of  investiture — discloses  a  state  of  affairs 
from  which  it  may  be  perceived  that  the  settlement  of  Europe  after 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Bald  was  no  more  stable  than  that  which 
had  been  attempted  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  nearly  half  a  century 
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before.    The  empire  is  dismembered,  we  find  five*  kingdoms 
instead  of  three,  and  the  political  dissolution  is  still  in  progress. 

It  has  been  well  observed "  that  the  counts  and  barons  were 
the  real  heirs  of  Charles  the  Bald.  What  were  Boson  and  Eudes, 
Amulph  and  Rodolph,  Berenger  and  Guy,  but  powerful  vassals 
who,  in  the  anarchy  of  the  times,  rose  to  the  rank  of  kings  ?  In 
every  quarter  the  great  feudatories  were  establishing  independent 
sovereignties  differing  little  but  in  name  from  those  of  the  kings. 
In  France  alone,  before  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  twenty 
nine  provinces  or  fragments  of  provinces  were  already  erected 
into  small  states,  the  antient  governers  of  which,  under  the  names 
of  dukes,  counts,  viscounts,  had  become  their  true  sovereigns. 
The  importance  of  these  states  was  not  equal,  nor  their  indepen- 
dence absolutely  alike ;  some  still  kept  up  frequent  relations  with 
the  king  of  France;  others  were  under  the  protection  of  a 
powerful  neighbour ;  certainties  united  them,  and  hence  certain 
reciprocal  obligations  resulted  which  became  the  constitution  of 
the  feudal  society.  But  the  dominant  feature  was,  not  the  less, 
isolation — independence ;  they  were  evidently  so  many  small  states 
born  of  the  dismemberment  of  a  great  territory — ^local  govern- 
ment, formed  at  the  expence  of  the  central  power.  These  power- 
ful fiefs  had  a  long  political  existence ;  sovereigns  hereditarily 
succeeded  sovereigns ;  they  had  their  distinct  laws  and  customs, 
their  wars,  and  their  separate  histories. 

Some  of  the  founders  of  these  fiefs  belonged  to  families  which 
already  possessed  historic  names ;  such  as  Gerard  of  RoussiUon 
and  Guiafer  of  Gascony,  the  celebrated  heroes  of  romance ;  and 
the  antient  dukes  of  Brittany  who  withstood  the  arms  of  Charle- 
magne himself.     Others  of  the  great  feudatories  rose  to  eminence 

(8)  Some  modern  writers  reckon  six,  counting  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which  can 
hardly  be  considered  part  of  the  Carlovingian  empire ;  others  seven,  including  Lorraine, 
which  was  only  an  investiture  by  Amulph  of  part  of  his  own  dominions  in  favour  of  his  son 
Zwentibold,  terminating  with  him.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
politicians  had  very  accurate  information  of  continental  affairs,  and  that  Alfred's  sister 
Queen  Ethelswith  was  on  her  way  to  Rome  in  the  very  year  when  the  final  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire  had  been  just  accomplished.  A  most  exact  account  of  the  di\  ision  into 
five  kingdoms,  with  a  reference  to  the  superior  claims  of  Amulph,  is  inserted  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle. 

See  the  Harmony  p.  98  of  this  volume  under  the  years  887-888.  Oda  or  Odo  is  the 
German  form  of  the  Latinized  Ecdes,  and  Witha,  or  Gwitha,  of  GuY' 

(9)  MiCHELET.       HiSTOIRB  DE  FraNCE. 
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— some  to  royalty — ^in  after  times.  There  were  the  Gastons  and 
Taillefers  of  Beam  and  Thoulouse,  and  the  comits  of  Anjoo 
from  whom  spnmg  the  royal  houses  of  the  Capets  and  Plantage- 
nets ;  not  to  mention  the  Baldwins  of  Flanders ;  and  the  great 
Norman  chiefs,  RoUo  in  Normandy,  and  Thibaut  count  of  Tours 
and  lord  of  Chartres,  progenitor  of  the  houses  of  Blois  and  Cham- 
pagne, who  having  changed  their  names  in  baptism  became  natu- 
ralized, and  shut  the  Seine  and  the  Loire  for  ever  against  the 
pirates  of  the  north. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy  during  the  time  of  Alfred  and  for 
a  long  period  afterwards  seems  to  have  suffered  but  little  from 
that  insubordination  among  the  superior  nobility  which  ended  in 
dismembering  the  empire  of  Charlemagne.    The  individual  charac* 
ter  of  such  princes  as  Alfred  and  Athebtan  and  Edgar  was  a 
guarantee  such  as  that  of  none  of  the  Carlovingian  kings  afiTorded 
against  any  encroachment  on  their  rights  of  sovereignty.     Besides, 
in   England  the  German  institutions,  which  the  Anglo-Saxons 
inherited  as  well  as  the  Franks,  still  subsisted  almost  entire. 
Royalty  in  its  simpler  form  borrowed  Uttle  or  nothing  from  Ro- 
man imperial  traditions  which  swelled  the  pretensions  of  ti)e 
Prankish  sovereigns.     The  right  of  election  did  not  become,  as  on 
the  continent,  a  mere  form,  but  the  most  qualified  of  the  roj^al 
race  was  generally  chosen,  to  the  exclusion  often  of  the  heir  by 
regular  descent,  and  this  was  a  bond  of  union  between  the  king 
and  the  nobles.     They  had  also  a  continual  voice  in  the  Witena- 
gemot,  the  national  assemblies  without  whose  consent  no  public 
measures  were  decided,  which  left  them  without  pretence  for 
usurping  an  undue  share  of  political  power ;  while  that  of  the 
kings  was  moderated  by  the  continuance  of  these  assemblies  and 
the  free  spirit  of  the  people. 

The  Ealderman,  the  highest  dignity  in  the  state,  was  simply  a 
magistrate  appointed  by  the  sovereign  to  administer  justice  and 
array  the  people  for  war  or  defence — ^in  that  particular  the  type 
of  our  present  Lieutenants  of  counties.  The  dignity  was  neither 
territorial  nor  hereditary.  After  the  accession  of  Canute  the  Eal- 
derman became  an  Earl — the  Norwegian  Jarl — ^and  when  the 
whole  island  was  subdued  and  united  under  one  sovereign  the 
fashion  was  introduced  of  intrusting  great  provinces  to  a  single 
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5arl,  while  originally  the  English  counties,  each  under  its  own 
Llderinan,  were  not  of  a  size  to  encourage  the  usurpation  of  their 
fovemors.  From  that  era  the  provincial  governors  began  to 
overpower  the  royal  authority  as  they  had  done  on  the  continent, 
md  England  under  Edward  the  Confessor  was  not  far  removed 
Tom  the  condition  of  France  under  Charles  the  Bald. 

The  feeble  reigns  of  Charles  the  Simple  in  France,  and  Lewis 
the  Infant  in  Germany,  were  commencing,  and  Italy  was  divided 
between  Guy  and  Berenger,  at  the  time  that  Alfred — unaffected 
by  foreign  revolutions  and  unembarrassed  by  the  insubordination  of 
the  great  nobles,  which  palsied  the  strength  of  the  continental 
kings — ^was  called  upon  to  oppose  with  the  whole  force  of  his 
realm  a  combination  of  the  Northmen  more  formidable  than  any 
which  it  had  yet  been  his  fortune  to  resist, 

The  veteran  Hastings,  driven  from  the  Scheld   by  a  victory 
which  shed  lustre  on  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Amulph,  concentrat- 
ed his  forces  at  Boulogne  and  determined  on  a  fresh  invasion  of 
England.    From  the  magnitude  of  his  armament,  and  the  comp- 
ilations which  the  hoary  and  experienced  pirate  effected  with  the 
Danes  already  settled  in  East  Anglia  and  Northumbria,  it  appears 
that  he  meditated  no  less  than  the  conquest  of  the  whole  island. 
We  are  led  to  think  of  other  conquests,  and  other  menaces  of 
invasion  issuing  from  that  coast  of  the  channel,  when  we  are  told 
that  having  assembled  a  fleet  of  250  ships,  he  "  transported"  his 
whole  force  *'  at  one  time,  with  their  horses  withal,"  and  landed 
them  safely  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.     In  the  fastnesses  of  the  great 
wood  which  even  now  overspreads  the  Wealden  or  central  districts 
of  Sussex  and  Kent — ^the  Sylva  Anderida,  or  Coed  Andred  of  the 
Britons — 120  miles  in  length  and  30  in  breadth,  they  were  able 
to  maintain  themselves  building  a  fort  of  timber,  while  their  allies 
in  the  north  were  exhausting  the  strength  of  Alfred's  forces. 
The  war  raged  for  three  years  from  the  H  umber  to  the  south 
coast,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  to  Exeter  and  to  Chester 
on  the  borders  of  north  Wales ;  and  a  fortified  camp  on  the  river 
Lea  within  reach  of  London,  already  a  place  of  importance,  but  not 
as  yet  the  capital,    was  held  by  the  main  body  of  the  army  of 
Hastings  till  it  was  broken  up  in  consequence  of  a  skilful  man- 
oeuvre of  Alfred. 
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Meanwhile  a  murrain  of  cattle,  and  a  pestilential  disorder^ 
lessened  his  resources,  and  carried  off  a  vast  number  of  his  noblest 
generals  and  bravest  soldiers.  But  the  genius  of  Alfred  prevailed 
against  all  difficulties.  The  war  had  been  waged  by  sea  as  well 
as  by  land ;  but  a  number  of  ships  built  on  his  own  skiUul  models^ 
of  a  size  and  proportion  differing  from  that  both  of  the  Danish 
and  Frisian  vessels,  gave  him  the  superiority.  All  the  efforts  of 
the  bold  and  experienced  pirate  were  foiled,  and,  his  dreams  of 
conquest  abandoned,  he  fled  for  ever  from  the  shores  of  England. 
This  crowning  success  of  Alfred's  career  freed  his  kingdom  from 
apprehension  of  foreign  invasion,  and  reduced  to  submission  the 
Northmen  already  settled  in  the  country.  Living  three  years 
afterwards  glorious  and  beloved,  he  left  his  kingdom  united  and 
well  regulated,  unshaken  in  its  political  organization,  unimpaired 
in  its  material  prosperity,  notwithstanding  the  ravages  to  which  it 
had  been  exposed,  and  making  advances  in  civilization  and  know- 
ledge, in  trade  and  in  naval  power, — a  state  of  affairs  in  strong 
contrast  with  that  of  the  other  European  kingdoms. 


Our  third  and  last  point  of  view  of  the  political  state  of  Europe 
in  the  ninth  century  was  to  be  taken  from  this  era.  It  has  been 
gradually  opening  to  us  from  just  before  the  middle  of  the  century, 
when  we  saw  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  divided  into  three  great 
kingdoms.  We  have  followed  the  progress  of  its  dismemberment 
until,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  we  see  it  split  into  several 
small  kingdoms  and  a  number  of  other  almost  independent  states, 
connected  by  slender  ties  with  the  sovereignties  of  which  they 
were  nominally  members.  But  the  tendency  to  dissolution  was 
not  stayed  at  this  point ;  the  relaxation  of  the  bonds  of  central 
authority  still  increased,  and  if  we  extend  our  view  into  the  tenth 
century  we  shall  find  that  before  its  close  every  lord  of  a  domain 
asserted  within  his  own  seignory  independent  sovereign  rights, 
with  the  reservation  only  of  a  suzerainty  to  the  national  king  or 
to  some  one  of  the  great  feudatories  similar  to  that  which  was  the 
only  badge  of  their  own  subjection  to  the  chief  of  the  state. 

Empires  of  unwieldy  bulk,  like  that  of  Charlemagne,  have 
several  times  been   dissolved  by  the  usurpation   of  provincial 
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governors,  as  is  recorded  both  in  antient  history  and  in  that  of 
the  Mahomedan  dynasties  of  the  east ;  and  some  persons  have 
been  satisfied  with  supposing  that  they  discover  in  that  analogy  a 
sufficient  cause  of  the  phenomenon  the  principal  crises  of  which 
we  have  now  followed.  Others  have  assigned  the  decay  of  the 
empire  to  the  incapacity  of  Charlemagne's  successors ; — if  they 
had  possessed  the  genius  and  character  of  its  founder  it  would 
have  still  subsisted.  According  to  others,  the  Normans  have  to 
answer  for  its  ruin;  their  constant  invasions,  the  misery  and 
despair  of  the  people  shattered  the  powers  of  government  and 
brought  about  all  the  evil. 

Another  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  given  by  several 
writers,  but  M.  Thierry  has  developed  its  principles  with  the 
greatest  ingenuity."  According  to  him,  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  brought  about  by  the  antagonism 
of  races.  On  the  death  of  Charles,  when  the  powerful  hand 
which  held  together  so  many  different  nations  was  withdrawn,  they 
first  separated,  and  then  grouped  themselves  according  to  their 
several  varieties  of  origin,  language  and  manners ;  and  under 
this  influence  was  accomplished  the  formation  of  new  states. 
No  doubt  there  was  a  strong  antagonism  between  the  different 
populations ;  and  the  division  of  the  empire  after  the  civil  wars 
among  the  sons  of  Lewis  le  Debonnair  originated  in  a  feeUng  of 
nationality  as  well  as  in  the  ambition  of  the  princes.  It  appeared 
more  distinctly  in  the  struggle  for  Eudes  the  elective  king  of 
France  against  the  legitimate  king  Charles  the  Simple — a,  struggle 
which  was  only  terminated  by  the  exclusion  of  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty  and  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet  in  the  following 
century. 

But  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  did  not  merely  arise 
from  the  struggle  of  origin  or  nationality ;  for  the  races  were 
divided  in  the  interior  of  almost  all  the  kingdoms  into  which  it 
was  divided.  We  have  already  remarked  the  divergency  of  poli- 
tical opinion  between  the  Franks  of  Germany  and  the  Franks  of 
Gaul.  We  saw  them  ranged  under  opposite  banners  at  the  great 
battle  of  Fontenai,  uniting  themselves,  though  of  the  same  race, 
with  the  mixed  societies  in  which  they  lived.     Geographical  posi- 

(10)  Lettres  sur  Thistoire  de  France.     XI  and  XII. 
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tion^  personal  interests  and  other  special  causes  evidently  bad 
their  share  in  bringing  about  the  greater  divisions,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  race  is  still  more  foreign  to  the  question  of  the  causes 
of  the  dismemberment  of  the  duchies  and  counties  and  lordships 
into  which  each  kingdom  was  subdivided.  There  was  in  them 
no  such  struggle  of  origin  or  nationality,  and  yet  there  was  separa- 
tion, dismemberment,  the  same  as  among  the  great  masses  of 
population  of  which  the  kingdoms  were  formed 

It  is  therefore  necessary  that  we  should  penetrate  below  the 
surface  of  events  to  ascertain  the  principle  which  was  most  influ- 
ential in  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  and  the 
formation  of  the  new  states.  It  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  instincts  and  the  habits  of  the  conquering  race.  These  were 
opposed  to  centralization  and  tended  to  separation  and  indepen- 
dence. A  great  consolidated  empire  was  incompatible  with  the 
genius  and  habits  of  the  Franks. 

If  we  know  anything  of  the  character  of  the  antient  Germans, 
independence — ^individuality,  was  its  predominant  feature.  Every 
member  of  the  tribe  had  a  hand  in  raising  the  chief  of  their  elec- 
tion on  the  buckler,  a  voice  in  the  free  deliberations  of  its  assem- 
blies. He  was  attached  to  his  chief,  but  his  service  was  in  great 
measure  voluntary.  In  foreign  inroads  he  followed  the  bravest 
and  the  best. — In  that  simple  state  of  society,  there  is  httle  inequa- 
lity of  rank.  The  warriors  were  the  associates  of  their  chief,  they 
shared  his  dangers,  his  pleasures,  and  the  spoils  of  his  enterprises. 
It  has  been  justly  and  beautifully  said  that  **  personal  indepen- 
dence, the  pleasure  of  enjo3dng  existence  vigorously  and  imre- 
strained,  amidst  the  uncertainties  of  the  world  and  of  life,  the 
luxury  of  action  without  labour,  the  love  of  a  destiny  full  of  ad- 
venture, of  unforseen  events,  of  inequality  and  of  danger,  are  the 
ruling  principle  of  the  barbarian  state."  It  is  the  same  in  the 
original  races  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  Keiskamma  as  it  was  among 
the  long-haired  tribes  who  roamed  through  the  forests  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Danube.  May  not  vestiges  of  the  same  idiosyncrasy 
be  traced  now  in  individual  characters  of  our  own  race  which  the 
transmuting  and  civilizing  processes  of  a  thousand  years  have  not 
sufficed  to  eradicate  ? 

Conquest  made  some  difference  in  the  relative  positions  of  the 
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members  of  the  invading  tribes-     It  raised  the  chief  to  a  barbarian 
royalty  which  affected  the  exclusive  privileges  of  their  new  rank. 
But  large  portions  of  the  conquered  territories  were  parcelled  out 
among  his  followers.     The  leading  men  were  still  his  compa- 
nions and  formed  his  court,  his  kudes,  ins  peers.     The  brotherhood 
of  arms  has  always  involved  a  certain  sense  of  equality.     In  later 
ages,  when  the  distinctions  of  rank  had  become  still  greater, 
knighthood  conferred  the  privilege  of  companionship  with  princes. 
Even  at  this  day  kings  address  their  nobles  as  cousins.     Charle- 
magne had  his  peers.    The  tenure  on  which  the  Franks  held  their 
lands  is  not  very  well  defined.     Service  in  war  was  its  principal  ele- 
ment.   The  ties  which  united  them  to  their  chief  admitted  of  a  large 
share  of  independence.  Isolated  on  their  domains,  that  element  in 
the  German  character  had  full  scope  for  its  developement.  They 
too  had  their  followers  of  lesser  rank,  their  companions  and  sub- 
portionists  of  their  lands,  who  held  of  them,  as  they  did  of  the 
king.  The  conquered  race,  freeholders  or  serfs,  gradually  attached 
themselves  to  their  new  lords.     The  bond  that  existed  between 
the^  conquerors,  the  individual  attachment  of  man  to  man,  the 
principle  of  fidelity,  was  carried  into  the  new  society.     In  it  we 
discover  the  germs  of  that  organization  which  a  century  later 
became  feudality, — and  in  the  communities  thus  formed,  we  find 
the  origin  of  the  states  which,  each  under  its  own  lord,  rose  to 
independence  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 

The  system  of  Charlemagne  may  be  viewed  under  a  twofold 
aspect,  one  pointing  to  the  Roman,  the  other  to  the  German  in- 
stitutions. In  his  imperial  capacity  his  leading  idea  was  centrali- 
zation. All  power  emanated  from  the  sovereign  ;  in  the  provinces 
it  was  delegated  to  officers  nominated  by  him,  who  represented 
the  proconsuls  and  prefects  of  the  old  imperial  system.  In  his 
name  they  raised  forces,  administered  justice,  maintained  order  and 
received  tribute.  Imperial  commissioners,  missi  dominici,  specially 
dispatched  from  the  seat  of  government,  sustained  the  unity  of  its 
administration,  enforced  its  decrees,  reported  misrule  and  rectified 
abuses.  But  Charlemagne  was  king  of  the  Franks,  as  well  as 
emperor.  The  German  element  of  his  government  is  discovered 
in  the  national  assemblies,  belonging  to  the  free  institutions  of  the 
Franks,  in  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  sovereign  and  his 
great  officers — the  military  patronage ; — in  their  judicial  forms. 
It  entered  therefore  largely  into  the  provincial  government. 

Easays  ^  ^ 
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It  was  from  the  ranks  of  the  privileged  class^  the  FraDkis4 
nobility,  that  the  governors  of  duchies  and  counties  and  themmoc 
divisions  of  the  Carlovingian  empire  were  selected — ^very  differenl 
persons  from  the  proconsiils  and  prefects  of  the  Roman  Caesars. 
Those  magistrates  were  strangers,  with  no  territorial  rights,  in  the 
provinces  they  administered.  Rome — Italy  was  their  home.  They 
had  no  more  hold  of  the  soil,  no  closer  bond  of  union  with  die 
provincial  populations,  than  the  governors  of  colonies  in  our  ova 
times.  Members  of  the  great  municipality  under  the  forms  ol 
which  the  world  was  governed,  patricians,  senators,  consuls, — and 
trained  in  a  system  of  regular  hierarchical  subordination,  they 
might  amass  wealth,  but  territorial  aggrandizement,  as  a  nieans  oi 
power,  was  foreign  to  their  ideas. 

The  case  of  the  great  officers  of  the  Carlovin^an  empire  wai 
different  At  first,  indeed,  they  were  merely  delegates  of  the 
sovereign,  removable  at  his  pleasure.  But,  even  then,  there  were 
vassals  who  held,  sometimes  hereditarily,  more  frequently  for  life» 
domains  through  the  extent  of  which  they  exercised,  mostly  in 
their  own  names,  partly  in  that  of  the  emperor,  a  certain  jurisMlic- 
tion  and  most  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  Some  of  the  provin- 
cial governors  combined  both  these  characters — ^perhaps  in  the 
same  province — delegates  of  the  imperial  authority,  and  indq)en- 
dent  on  their  own  lands.  Under  such  circumstances  the  tendmf 
to  identify  the  personal  with  the  territorial  dignity  must  havebeea 
very  great.  In  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald,  honours  and  jurisdictions  became 
hereditary  as  well  as  domains,  and  the  provinces  were  virtually 
independent  states. 

Advancing  a  step  higher,  we  find  the  principle  of  division 
prevalent  in  the  rules  of  succession  which  the  customs  of  the 
Franks  applied  to  the  inheritance  of  their  kings.  It  was  coeval 
with  the  founder  of  the  Merovingian  line,  for  Clovis  divided  his 
states  between  his  four  sons.  Charlemagne  himself  shared  the 
inheritance  of  the  dominions  of  Pepin  with  his  brother  Carloman; 
and  so  deeply  rooted  was  the  principle  that,  notwithstanding  his 
great  comprehensive  idea  of  a  consolidated  empire  and  of  central 
unity  in  the  administration,  we  find  the  restorer  of  the  western 
empire  dividing  his  dominions  between  his  sons.  The  custom  was 
followed  by  his  successors,  with  results  more  and  more  disastrous; 
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for  to  the  animosities  and  the  ariibitious  projects  of  the  rival 
princes  of  his  race  may  be  attributed,  perhaps  more  than  to  any 
other  cause,  the  dismenibermenl  of  his  empire.  ''A  kingdom 
divided  against  itself  cannot  but  fall/' 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  ninth  century  the  political  horizon  was 
darkened  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  portentous  cloud  which 
hung  for  a  time  on  the  frontier  of  bivihzatioti  and  theii  burst  with 
fury  on  the  fairest  provinces  of  Europe.  After  a  long  and  vari- 
ous peregrination  from  the  borders  of  China,  or  the  wilds  of  Sibe- 
ria and  Lapland,  the  Turkish  hordes  of  Hungarians  approaching 
the  limits  of  the  western  empire  settled  in  the  Roman  province  of 
Paimonia,  the  modern  kingdom  of  Hungary.  Its  occupiers  the 
Moravians,  who  under  their  king  Zwentibold  had  risen  to  preemi- 
nence over  all  the  ScUvonian  tribes^  fled  before  them;  Germany, 
Italy,  France  were  blasted  by  the  tempest ;  and  for  half  the  ensu- 
ing century  Eutope  trembled  at  theilr  name.  The  deliverance  of 
Christendom  was  achieved  by  the  Saxon  princes,  Henry  the  Fow- 
ler, who  rose  from  a  bed  of  sickness  to  battle  and  victory, — and 
Otho  the  Great,  who  finally  broke  the  power  of  the  Hungarians. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  European  affairs  at  the  death  of  Alfred 
the  Great.  The  dismemberment  of  the  Carlovingian  empire  was 
complete,  and  anarchy  universal.  The  royal  authority  was  shat- 
tered, the  ascendancy  of  the  clergy  quailed  before  the  clash  of 
arms.  Power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  dukes  and  counts 
and  lords  among  whom  the  territories  were  distributed  ;  and  the 
people  found  their  only  hope  of  safety  in  rallying  round  thoSe 
^ho  were  able  to  defend  the  country.  From  this  anarchy  and 
dismembetment  resulted,  after  a  terrible  crisis,  the  organization  of 
the  territorial  aristocracy  in  a  vast  hierarchy,  which,  connecting 
all  classes  in  a  regular  chain  of  subordination  and  with  reciprocal 
rights  and  duties — ^from  the  king  to  the  serif  attached  to  the  soil — 
under  the  name  of  the  feudal  system,  governed  Europe  for  many 
succeeding  centuries. 


Additional  Note  on  the  jouunet  of  king  Ethelwulp  and  his  son 
Alfred  to  Bome  :  see  page  285. 

On  reference  to  the  ''  Harmony  of  the  Chroniclers,''  pp.  17,  18,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (with  which  Ethelwerd  and  Simeon  of  Durham  corres- 
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pond)  notices  only  one  journey  of  Alfred  to  Borne*— that  which  is  here  referred 
to^ — ^while  Asser,  Florence  of  Worcester,  and  Huntingdon  represent  the  young 
prince  as  making  a  second  journey  to  Borne,  in  company  with  Ethelwulf,  two 
years  later.  A  subsequent  entry  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (inserted  in  the  ''  Har- 
mony''  from  a  later  MS.)  suggests  the  idea  that  Alfred  remained  at  Borne  daring 
the  interval  of  the  two  journeys,  and  this  would  so  far  reconcile  the  two  state- 
ments as  they  represent  Ethelwulf  and  Alfred  to  have  been  at  Borne  together. 

But  there  is  the  additional  difficulty,  in  accepting  this  last  entry  as  authentic, 
that  it  makes  the  Pope  (Leo)  consecrate  Alfred  king  '^  after  that  he  had  heard 
that  Ethelwulf  was  dead,''  whereas  Leo  himself  died  the  same  sunmier  in  which 
the  two  Saxon  princes  were  at  Borne,  and  Ethelwulf  lived  two  years  after  his 
return ;  besides  which,  there  is  no  sort  of  evidence  or  probabOity  that  Alfred 
did  not  at  least  accompany  his  father  Aome. 

Suspicion  is  said  to  attach  to  the  whole  account  on  the  ground  of  the  impro- 
bability that  the  young  prince  was  consecrated  king  while  he  had  elder  brothers 
living.  But  all  the  Chronicles  agree  in  that  particular,  and  it  is  also  dear  that 
Alfred  was  a  favourite  son;  so  that,  in  an  elective  monarchy,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  several  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  were  scarcely  consolidated,  and  parti- 
tions of  territory  were  a  common  practice,  it  might  be  the  policy  of  Ethdwulf 
to  obtain  so  high  a  sanction  to  the  pretensions  of  the  best  beloved  of  his  sons  to 
some  share  in  the  succession.  It  may  also  be  considered  that  the  object  of 
Ethelbald's  rebellion  during  his  father's  absence  may  have  been  to  defeat  the 
plans  of  Ethelwulf  in  favour  of  Alfred. 

It  is  also  objected  that  Alfred's  continued  sojourn  at  Bome  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  his  want  of  early  education,  as  related  by  the  chroniclers.  In  an  age 
when  it  was  a  rare  occurrence  for  a  layman,  of  whatever  rank,  to  be  able  to  read 
or  write,  and  particularly  in  the  state  of  ignorance  which  Alfred  himself  described 
as  existing  in  his  own  times,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accepting  his  own  account 
of  the  late  period  at  which  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  letters,  unless  we  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  his  having  remained  at  Bome  for  a  period  of  some  duration. 
In  his  father's  court  his  boyish  years  would  probably  be  employed  in  active 
exercises  and  accomplishments,  and  his  only  mental  acquirement  might  be  learning 
by  rote  the  old  songs  and  ballads  of  his  country  which  he  afterwards  took  so  much 
pains  to  learn  to  read.  But  if  the  young  prince  resided  for  great  part  of  three 
years  in  a  most  lettered  and  polished  court,  under  the  guardianship  of  so  enligh- 
tened a  prelate  as  Pius  IV,  the  total  neglect  of  the  first  rudiments  of  education  in 
such  a  case  seems  wholly  unaccountable.  We  incline  therefore,  on  the  whole, 
to  the  commonly  received  tradition  of  the  repeated  visit,  particularly  as  the 
accounts  in  the  Chronicles  are  not  conflicting  and  all  that  can  be  said  is — that  in 
some  of  them  the  notice  of  the  second  journey  is  omitted.  Taking  that  view, 
the  very  tender  years  of  Alfred  joined  to  the  limited  period  of  his  first  visit,  and 
the  distractions  and  unsettled  state  of  affairs  during  the  second,  may  account  for 
a  neglect  which  to  our  ideas  appears  almost  incredible. 
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VL  DESCRIPTION  OF 

KING  ALFREiyS  JEWEL,  WITH  SOME  OBSERVATIONS 

QN 

THE  ART  OF  WORKING  IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER 

AMONG    THE    AnGLQ^AXONS. 


The  beautiful  gem,  of  which  an  engraving  is  given  in  this  work, 
was  accidentally  founds  according  to  Gorham's  History  of  St 
Neot's,  **  in  1693^  at  Newton  Park,  some  distance  north  of  the  site 
of  Athelney  abbey  in  Somersetshire,  near  the  junction  of  the  Par- 
rot and  the  Thone ;  the  spot  to  which  Alfred  retired  during  the 
Papish  troubles,  and  where  he  afterwards  founded  a  monastery." 
(t  is  now  preserved  in  the  Ashmoleau  museum  at  Oxford.  In 
1698  it  was  in  the  possession  of  <?olonel  Nathaniel  Palmar,  of 
Fairfield  in  Somersetshire;  and  in  1718  it  was  deposited  in  tha 
Ashmolean  Museum,  by  his  son  Thomas  Palmer,  esq. 

Hie  gift  of  the  jewel  is  registered  among  oth^r  donations  as 
follows : 

A.  D.  1718.  Thomas  Pftlmer  d^  Fairfield  in  agro  Somerset.  Ann.  Vir  doctriua 
ek  virtutum  comitatu  spectatisaimus  picturam  sema  cujusdam  (saDcti  forsaB 
Cuthberti)  aaxo  cryataUoqae  mimitam,  intei  cimeliit  hujusce  musm  leponeDdai]! 
tnnsmiait.  Pevantiijaiim  hoc  opi]»  magni  (quondam  Alfredi  peculiam  AoademiiK 
Oion.  legavit  Thomas  Pblmer  in  eodem  pago  Mihtum  Tribunos. 

On  a  slip  of  paper  in  the  same  Register  it  is  said : 

PeiantiqaQm  hoc  opas  reperttim  erat  prope  Athelney  pago  Somersetensi 
oppidom  ab  j£lf redo  rege  frequentatam. 

The  engr^-vitig  was  made  to  embellish  a  small  volume,  publish- 
ed several  years  ago,  on  the  "  Coronation  Service,  or  Consecration 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  as  it  illustrates  the  origin  of  the 
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Constitution,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Silver,  D.  C,  L.  of  St  John's 
College,  Oxford;  formerly  Anglo-Saxon  Professor,  Oxford, 
printed  by  W.  Baxter,  for  J.  Parker ;  and  J.  Murray,  London. 
1831."  The  same  author, — ^who  has  allowed  his  engraving  to  be 
used  for  the  present  work — ^in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  the  Right  Hon.  Baron  Churchill,  Lay-Rectors  of  the  manor 
and  parish  of  Charlbury,  on  the  sacrilege  and  impolicy  of  the 
forced  Conmiutation  of  Tithes,  &c.  Oxford  1842,  has  made  some 
further  observations  on  the  subject,  modif)ring  the  explanation 
which  he  had  given  of  the  Gem  in  the  former  work.  The  Gem 
has  been  frequently  described  and  engraved ;  but  all  former  re- 
presentations of  it  are  infinitely  inferior  to  the  exact  delineation 
of  it  which  accompanies  these  remarks.'  The  main  substance 
or  setting  of  it  is  of  pure  gold,  containing  coloured  stones,  covered 
by  a  remarkably  thick  crystal,  through  which  is  seen  the  minia- 
ture, formed  of  enamelled  mosaic,  the  compartments  being  let 
into  cells  of  gold ;  the  figure  is  that  of  a  man,  holding  a  fleur- 
de-lis  in  each  hand.  Though  manufactured  nearly  a  thousand 
years  ago,  it  is  in  perfect  preservation,  and  only  looks  a  little  duD 
and  dingy  for  the  great  length  of  time  that  has  passed  over  it 
The  length  of  the  Gem  is  about  two  inches,  and  it  is  about  haH 
an  inch  thick.  Round  the  edge  are  engraved  the  words  Alfred 
MEG  HEHT  GEWYRCAN  Alfred  hod  me  worked,  in  pierced  gold  let- 
ters.    The  narrow  end  of  the  Gem,  at  which  the  first  and  last 


(1)  A  loose  description,  by  Dr  Musgrave,  appeared  in  1698,  with  two  figorea.  [Ftuloi. 
Trans.  Dec.  1698,  No.  247,  vol.  xx,  p.  441.]— It  was  noticed  more  at  large  by  Dr  Hickes 
in  1700.  [Philos.  Trans.  No.  260,  vol.  xxii,  p.  464.] — A  very  detailed  but  not  quite  accu- 
rate account  was  given  by  Dr  Hickes  in  1705,  with  engravings  of  the  obverse,  reverae,  snd 
edge ,  the  first  figure  being  from  a  drawing  by  sir  Robert  Harley.  [Hickesii  Ling.  Vett. 
Septent.  Thesuar.  torn.  i.  pp.  viii.  142,  143.  Oxon.  1705.] — It  was  described  by  Heame,  in 
1711.  [Heame's  Dissertation  on  the  word  iBstel,  pp.  xxiv,  xxv,  prefixed  to  Leland's  Itine- 
rary, vol.  vii,  edit.  Oxon.  1769.] — It  again  exercised  the  talents  of  Dr  Musgrave,  in  1715f 
in  a  very  elegant  dissertation,  accompanied  by  three  engravings.  [Musgravius,  De  Icud- 
cula  quondam  M.  Regis  iElfredi.  1715. — The  opinions  of  the  two  former  antiquarians  were 
reviewed  by  Mr  Wise,  in  1722,  whose  criticism  is  accompanied  with  a  figure  of  the  obvene 
only.  [Wise,  in  Asser.  De  Reb.  Gest.  uElfredi,  App.  pp.  171,  172,  Oxon.  1722.]-— Some 
criticisms  by  Mr  Pegge,  and  by  Dr  Mills,  appeared  in  1765.  [Archseologia,  voL  ii,  pp.  7S, 
79.] — Engravings  of  this  gem  may  be  seen  in  Wotton,  Ling.  Vett.  Septent  Thesaur.  Con- 
spectus, p.  18,  edit  1708 ;  Shelton*s  Translation  of  Wotton,  with  notes,  p.  14,  edit.  1735; 
Marmora  Oxon.  P.  III.  fig.  cxxxvii,  edit  Chandler,  1763  ;  Camden's  Brit  vol.  i,  p.  77,  edit 
Gibson,  1722  ,  and  vol.  i,  p.  59,  edit  Gough,  1789;  in  Life  and  Times  of  King  Alfred  the 
Great  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Giles ;  and  in  Dr  Pauli's  Life  of  Alfred.— Most  of  these  figures,  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  copied  from  Hickes's  plate,  with  little  variation ;  they  are  n;nch  too  large, 
and  distorted  representations. 
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I  words  of  this  inscription  meet^  is  formed  into  the  head  of  some 
:  sea-monster^  probably  (says  Dr  Musgrave)  a  dolphin^  or  perhaps 
I  a   griffin^  the  national  emblem  of  the   Saxons,  having  in  its 

mouth  a  small  tube,  traversed  by  a  strong  rivet,  to  which  a  chain 
,  was  doubtlessly  attached ;  on  the  reverse  of  the  gem,  the  lower 

jaw  is  wanting,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  scaly  flat  surface. 

As  to  the  use  to  which  this  piece  of  jewelry  was  appropriated, 
opinion  has  been  divided.  Dr  Hickes,  Dr  Musgrave,  and  the  late 
Mr  Whitaker,  imagined  that  it  must  have  been  worn  on  the  breast 
dependent  from  the  chain  that  passed  round  the  neck,  in  a  way 
similar  to  omamen|;s  which  are  still  worn  by  kings  and  queens  on 
state  occasions.  Some  persons,  however,  have  suggested  that  the 
rivet  originally  passed  through  some  wooden  stem  to  which  it  has 
been  fixed,  and  which  has  perished. 

Mr  Heame  thought  it  probable  that  it  was  attached  to  the  end 
of  a  cylinder,  upon  which  a  MS.  was  rolled,  presented  by  the  king 
to  some  monastery.  Mr  Wise  and  Mr  Pegge  conceived  that  it 
formed  the  head  of  a  style.'  Possibly  it  was  mounted  upon  a 
standard,  (after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  eagle,)  or  was  elevated 
upon  the  summit  of  a  staff,  being  carried  into  battle,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  animating  the  soldiers.  This  conjecture  is  hazarded  as 
affording  an  easy  solution  of  the  fabulous  narratives,  which  state 
that  St  Neot,  after  his  decease,  was  the  constant  '  attendant '  and 
'  forerunner '  of  Alfred  ;  that  he  ^  accompanied '  the  king  in  his 
engagement  with  the  Danes  near  Chippenham, '  led  on  the  troops,' 
^  preceded  the  standards,'  ^  fought  in  splendor  before  the  army,' 
and  '  gained  the  victory '  for  the  Saxons.  If  we  make  some  little  • 
allowance  for  the  turgid  expressions*   of  monkish  chronicles, 

(2)  King  Alfred  sent  a  copy  of  his  translation  of  St  Gregory's  Pastoral,  together  with  an 
.£STLE,  to  each  cathedral.  The  work,  from  three  of  those  very  MSS.,  will  he  given  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Juhilee  Edition. 

(3)  The  following  are  the  expressions  in  which  these  fahles  are  recorded.  "  Ic  "pe  tofo- 
ren  fare."  [Sax.  Horn,  on  St  Neot,  MSS.  Cott.  Vesp.  D.  XIV,  in  Hist.  St  Neot's,  p.  260.]— 
**  Teque  tuosque  ducam."  '*  PTsedux  semper  extiti  tuus."  Nonne  videtis,  Coram  splendi- 
FERUM  nohis  hellare  Neotum?"  '^Palmxficus  suus  Nbotus."  [Vita  Sci  Neoti,  MSS. 
Bodl.  535,  in  Whitaker's  St  Neot.] — <'  Me  (sc.  Neoto)  prsevio  gaudehis  et  protectore." 
*'  In  itinere  tuns  extiti  ductor."  **  Ego  ante  vos  iho,  in  conspectu  meo  cadent  inimici." 
**  Gloriosus  servus  Christi  Neot  us,  sionifer  et  prjbvius,  regis  antecedehat  exercitum ;  quem 
videns  Rex  Alvredus,  CommUitones,  inquit,  nonne  videtis  eum  qui  nostros  content  hostes? 
si  ndsse  desideratis,  ipse  est  procul  duhio  Neotus,  Christi  miles  invictissimus,  per  quem 
hodie  PRASTo  est  in  manibus  nostris  palm  a  victoria  !  "  [Vita  Sci  Neoti,  MSS.  Cott. 

Euays  42 
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(superstitiously  referring  ordinary  occurrences  to  the  miraculous 
agency  of  the  saint  whose  merits  it  was  their  object  to  extol,) 
these  fables  may  be  naturally  traced  to  the  simple  fact  that  the 
king  was  accustomed  to  have  this  image  of  his  guardian  saint 
near  his  person,  and  that  he  conducted  his  army  under  its  sup- 
posed tutelary  influence.  An  inspection  of  the  figtwe,  holding 
the  flowering  branches  in  his  hands,  almost  realizes  the  singular 
expression  of  the  monkish  historians, '  Neotus  palmijicus  ;  *  while 
the  supposition  that  this  image  was  elevated  on  a  military  banner, 
affords  an  easy  interpretation  to  the  apparently  hyperbolical 
terms  (as  applied  to  a  deceased  saint,)  '  Neotus  stgtdfer  et  proevim 
Regis  antecedebat  exercitum/ 

"  Mr  Whitaker  *  supposes  (very  plausibly)  that,  after  the  victory 
of  Chippenham,  king  Alfred  presented  this  Jewel  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Athelnet/,  in  testimony  of  his  pious  gratitude  to  St  Neot  ; 
*  there,  probably,  it  remained  till  the  Reformation  ;  thence  it  was 
taken  for  plunder,  or  for  preservation ;  and,  in  its  removal,  was 
accidentally  lost,  not  far  from  its  old  depository.' " 

The  back  of  the  Gem  is  a  flat  plate  of  gold  (Ipng  inunedi- 
ately  upon  the  back  of  the  miniature),  and  ornamented  with  a 
f leur  de  lis,  branching  into  three  stems,  and  traced  in  gold,  with- 
out stones. 

The  front  or  principal  face  of  the  relic  is  smaller  than  the 
back,  in  consequence  of  the  edge  sloping  inwards  a  little  all 
round,  so  that  the  words  engraved  on  it  do  not  stand  upright,  a 
contrivance  probably  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more 
effect  to  the  front  of  the  jewel,  and  making  it  stand  out  in 
stronger  relief.  The  back-ground  of  the  picture,  under  the 
crystal,  is  composed  of  a  blue  stone,  on  which  appears  a  human 
figure,  fonued  of  enamelled  mosaic,  the  compartments  being  let 
into  cells  of  gold.  The  figure  is  that  of  a  man,  clothed  in  the 
green  Saxon  military  vest  or  tunic,  and  girt  with  a  belt,  from 
which  a  strap  for  a  sword  depends  towards  the  left  side.  The 
man  is  seated  on  the  throne,  with  a  cyne-helm  or  crown  on  its 
head,  and  in  either  hand  he  holds  a  sceptre,  branching  out,  over 
the  shoulders,  into  fleurs  de  lis. 

Claud.  A.  v.,  in  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanct.  Sec.  IV,  P.  II,  pp.  334,  335.]—"  Prsecedam  ante 
vexilla  tua."    [Chronicle  of  the  Conventual  Libr.  of  St  Neot'8,  MSS.  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  R. 
7.  28.  in  Gale  Script.  XX,  Tom.  I,  p.  167.] 
(4)  Whitaker'8  Life  of  St  Neot,  p.  273.  edit.  1806. 
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Various  have  been  the  conjectures  •  with  regard  to  the  figure 
on  the  obverse.  Dr  Hickes^  in  his  Thesaurus,  [vol.  i,  p.  144.]' 
expresses  his  doubt  whether  the  figure  may  have  been  intended  to 
represent  Jesus  Christ,  or  St  Cuthbert,  who  was  a  patron  of  king 
Alfred,  and  is  said  in  an  old  legend '  to  have  assisted  him  in  his 
distress.  But  the  author  of  the  History  of  St  Neot's  tells  us,  that 
it  was  St  Neot ;  because,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  he  was  the 
relative  and  the  spiritual  counseller  of  the  king,  and  was  venerat- 
ed by  Alfred  above  all  other  •  saints.  On  this  subject  Dr  Silver 
observes,  "  I  thought  formerly,  that  the  figure  in  the  Gem  was  a 
type  of  Alfred's  office  as  king ;  but  I  am  now  convinced,  that  the 
figure  itself  is  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  notwithstanding  that  it  is 
clothed  in  the  military  vest  of  the  Saxons ;  for  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  those  times  to  draw  characters  in  their  own  dresses. 
The  position  of  the  image  is  founded  on  a  passage  in  the  45th 
Psalm,  verse  3,  and  which  is  still  retained  in  the  present  Corona- 
tion Service;  where  the  bishop  says,  'Remember  of  whom  it  is 
said.  Gird  thyself  with  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O  thou  most 
Mighty.' 

"  This  is  therefore  our  Saviour,  the  belt  of  the  sword  being  seen 
surmounted  with  fleurs  de  lis.  Our  Saviour,  as  the  Melchizedec, 
carries  the  double  sceptre,  one  on  each  shoulder,  the  long  sceptre 
representing  the  invisible  Church  in  heaven,  the  shorter  that  on 
earth ;  both  are  surmounted  with  fleur  de  lis,  or  lilies,  and  both 
sceptres  meet  at  a  given  point.  Alfred  was  the  first  sovereign 
who  was  crowned  with  the  tithe  inherent  in  it,  as  attached  to 
the  order  of  Melchizedec.  As  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  and  also 
the  Normans  considered  themselves  as  the  Gospelia  or  messen- 
gers of  Christ,  or  the  Vicarii  Christi  in  terra,  Alfred,  under  these 

(5)  Hickes  at  first  suggested  that  it  was  a  figure  of  our  Saviour,  the  lily-sceptre  in  each 
hand  denoting  his  douhle  reign,  in  heaven  and  in  earth  :  Musgrave  ultimately  adopted  the 
same  opinion.  Hickes  thought  it,  however,  not  improhable  that  it  might  be  intended  for 
the  pope;  but  at  last  he  concluded  that  it  represents  some  saint;  he  was  led  to  this  opinion 
from  the  inscription  of  a  miniature  of  St  Luke,  in  an  ancient  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  drawn  in 
a  nearly  similar  manner,  holding  a  flowery  cross  in  each  hand,  [Ling.  Vett.  Septent  Thesaur. 
tom.  i.  p.  viii.  fig.  5.]  Wise  conceived  that  it  depicted  king  Alfred  himself,  on  account  of 
the  helmet  and  military  vest,  in  which  (as  he  supposed)  the  figure  is  represented. 

(6)  See  also  Musgrave,  Phil.  Trans,  p.  247.  Gesta  Brit  1716,  and  Wise's  Asser,  Vita  Alf. 
p.  171. 

(7)  See  Simeon  in  page  71  of  the  present  work. 

(8)  **  Rex  Alfredus,  sanctorum  pedibus  acclivis  et  subditus,  S.  Neotum  in  summa  vene- 
ratione  habebat."     Ingulphi  Hist.  Croyl.  (Fulman,  Script,  p.  27.) 
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impressions  of  his  state,  ordered  this  image  of  our  Saviour  to 
he  made  and  he  wore  it  round  his  neck ;  from  which  probably  it 
dropped. 

*'  Connecting  this  picture  of  Christ  as  the  Melchizedec,  the  tithe 
of  the  King  as  the  Vicarius  Christi  in  terra,  the  ancient  Corona- 
tion Service  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  the  laws  of  Alfred  and 
his  reference  in  them  to  the  apostoHc  council  of  Jerusalem,  we  may 
collect  from  the  circumstances  that  Alfred  considered  that  the  tithe 
had  been  granted  by  himself,  the  State,  and  the  landholders,  to 
the  invisible  Melchizedec  in  heaven,  and  that  the  Crown  power 
was  the  great  trustee  of  the  rights  which  all  parties  held  on 
them." 

Notwithstanding  these  observations,  and  the  weight  which  must 
always  attach  to  the  opinion  of  persons  so  well  versed  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  Literature,  the  opinion  which  Dr  Silver  first  promulgated, 
that  the  figure  was  an  image  of  the  king  himseU,  and  symbolical  of 
the  king's  office,  seems  quite  as  tenable  as  the  other.  According 
to  this  view  the  two  sceptres  would  aptly  designate  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  authorities,  which  were  united  in  the  king's  hands. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  Oxford,  describes 
the  jewel  in  the  following  words  : 

"  Alfred's  jewel,  in  the  mechanical  workmanship  of  the  metallic 
portion,  offers  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Icelandic  ornaments, 
now  made  in  the  island,  where  the  mode  has  probably  continued 
by  usage  from  the  most  remote  periods.  The  enamel  within,  on 
the  other  hand,  resembles  some  ornaments  of  the  Carlovingian 
era  now  existing  on  the  continent,  which  have  been  generally  con- 
sidered as  oriental.  The  head  at  the  extremity  of  the  ornament, 
is  extremely  like  what  is  found  in  those  architectural  ornaments 
usually  called  Saxon,  e.  g.  the  porch  of  St  Margaret's  at  York. 
Whether  St  Neot  be  the  personage  represented  in  the  enamel,  I 
rather  doubt,  and  I  think  it  possible  that  the  enamel  itself  was 
brought  from  the  continent,  and  that  the  setting  only  was  made 
in  England.  This  would  reconcile  the  two  styles  of  workmanship  : 
the  metalUc  portion  is  unquestionably  Anglo-Saxon,  the  enamel 
may  be  supposed  to  be  from  another  country.  But  altogether  it 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  relics  of  the  kind — ^and  no  one,  taking 
all  the  points  of  evidence  together,  can  reasonably  doubt  but  that 
it  did  belong  to  king  Alfred." 
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The  whole  of  this  enquiry  rests  on  too  slender  data  to  enable 
us  to  form  any  very  decided  opinion  as  to  the  symbolical  character 
of  the  relic — ^f or  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture  as  to  its  having 
a  symbolical  character  at  all.  As  a  specimen  however  of  gold 
working  of  the  ninth  century  the  gem  is  an  object  of  much  inte- 
rest^ independently  of  its  connection  with  our  great  and  glorious 
king,  and  suggests  many  questions  concerning  the  art  of  the  gold- 
smith, as  it  was  practised  by  our  forefathers  a  thousand  years 
ago. 

Although  this  subject  labours  under  great  obscurity  from  the 
want  of  historical  notices,  yet  a  few  passages  are  found  in  our  old 
chroniclers  and  other  writers  which  help  us  to  form  some  defi- 
nite ideas. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  conjectured  that  jewels  in  gold  and 
silver  were  not  only  wrought  with  great  elegance,  but  formed  an 
article  of  contraband  trade  among  the  English  even  earlier  than 
the  reign  of  king  Alfred.  This  inference  seems  justly  to  flow 
from  a  letter  of  Charlemagne  to  Offa  king  of  Mercia,  which,  as 
Offa  died  in  795,  must  be  referred  to  a  date  at  least  not  later  than 
that  year.  In  this  letter  we  find  the  following  passage  :  *'  Con- 
cerning the  strangers,  who,  for  the  love  of  God,  and  the  salvation 
of  their  souls,  wish  to  repair  to  the  thresholds  of  the  blessed 
apostles  [i.  e.  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Rome,']  let  them  travel  in 
peace  without  any  trouble ;  nevertheless,  if  any  are  f oimd  among 
them  not  in  the  service  of  religion,  but  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  let 
them  pay  the  established  duties  at  the  proper  places."  As  such 
pilgrims  could  not  very  well  conceal  about  their  persons  merchan- 
dise of  a  more  bulky  kind,  it  is  thought  that  trinkets  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  and  stones  of  different  sorts,  were  the  articles  which 
these  pilgrims  tried  to  smuggle.  Moreover,  if  this  be  correct,  such 
trinkets  must  have  been  wrought  in  England,  and  it  even  appears 
that  the  English  jewellers,  at  this  early  period,  were  well  known 
over  all  Eiu-ope.*  We  find  among  the  Canons  of  Egbert  archbishop 
of  York,  written  about  A.  D.  750,  a  prohibition  to  Christians  against 
imitating  the  manners  of  the  Jews  or  partaking  of  their  feasts ; 
which  seems  to  prove  that  Jews  were  settled  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century :  and  we  know  that 
the  Jews,  wherever  they  have  attained  a  footing,  have  carried  with 

(1 )  Macphenon's  Annals  of  Commerce,  i,  248. 
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them  the  trade  in  jewellery,  gold  and  sQver  ornaments,  and  otkf 
such  luxuries,  because  they  have  been  excluded  by  the  laws  bofa 
almost  every  other  occupation. 

'*  King  Alfred  kept  up,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  a  yearly  com* 
munication  with  Rome ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  Asser,  he  correspond 
ed  with  Abel,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  sent  him  several  valuabla 
oriental  commodities.  His  embassy  to  the  Christians  in  India 
mentioned,  not  only  by  Malmesbury  and  other  authorities  of  th« 
next  age,  but  by  the  contemporary  cpmpiler  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
who  says  that  bishop  Swithelm  made  his  way  to  St  Thomas  and 
returned  in  safety.    Mahnesbury  gives  Sighelm  as  the  name  of  the 
adventurous  bishop  of  Sherborne,  and  relates  that  he  brought  back 
from  India  aromatic  liquors  and  splendid  jewels ;  some  of  the  latter, 
Malmesbury  says,  were  still  remaining  in  the  treasury  of  his  chuicli 
when  he  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century.    Sighelm  is  stated  to  haTe 
left  England  in  the  year  883,  and  to  have  gone  in  the  first  instance 
to  Rome,  from  which  he  probably  sailed  up  the  Mediterranean  to 
Alexandria,  and  then  made  his  way  by  Bassora  to  the  Malabar 
coast,  where  it  is  certain  that  a  colony  of  Syrian  Christians  who  | 
regarded  St  Thomas  as  their  apostle,  were  settled  from  a  very  i 
early  period.    Asser  relates  that  he  received  on  one  occasion  as  a 
present  from  Alfred  a  robe  of  silk  and  as  much  incense  as  a  strong  i 
man  could  carry:  these  precious  conunodities  must  have  been 
obtained  from  l^e  East" '     Macpherson,  in  his  Annals  of  Com- 
merce, thinks  it  also  not  impossible  that  mines  of  the  precious 
metals  may  have  been  wrought  at  this  time  in  England,  and  part 
of  the  produce  exported,  although  the  existence  of  such  mines  in 
the  island  is  unnoticed  by  any  historian  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Roman  dominion,  with  the  exception  of  Bede.  It  is  certain  that 
large  sums  in  gold  and  silver  were  raised  in  the  country  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  and  much  coin  or  bullion  repeatedly  carried  out 
of  it ;  and  it  appears  difficult  to  comprehend  whence  all  this  wealth 
could  be  obtained  with  so  few  manufactures  and  so  little  exporta- 
ble produce  of  any  kind.  The  early  eminence  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
in  the  art  of  working  gold  and  silver  may  be  taken  as  another 
presumption  that,  whencesoever  procured,  there  was  no  want  of 
these  metals  in  the  island,     '  We  have  undoubted  proof,'  says  Mr 
Macpherson, '  that  the  English  jewellers  and  workers  of  gold  and 

(2)  Pictoml  History  of  Eiigliind,  vol.  i,  p.  256. 
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ilver  were  eminent  in  their  professions,  and  that  probably  as 
arly  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  ...  So  great  was 
lie  demand  for  highly-finished  trinkets  of  gold  and  silver,  that 
be  most  capital  artists  of  Germany  resorted  to  England ;  and 
moreover,  the  most  precious  specimens  of  foreign  workmanship 
vere  imported  by  the  merchants.'  •  On  the  other  hand,  articles  in 
;old  and  silver  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  description  of  manu- 
actured  goods  exported  from  England  in  this  period."  * 

(3)  Macphenon,  i,  290. 
(4)  Pict  Hist,  of  England,  i,  269. 
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THE     DANES: 

1.  Th£IR  origin. — 2.  Their  warlike   deeds  and  character — 
3.  Their  religion — 4.  Their  polity. — 5.  Their  love  and 
MODE  OP  WAR. — 6.  Their  manners^  customs,  and  occu- 
pations.— 7.  Their  arts  and  language. 

1.  The  original  of  this  extraordinaTy  race  is  said  to  be  of  the 
very  highest  antiquity.'  The  Danes,  Goths,  Scythians  or  Getae, — 
for  so  they  are  variously  denominated, — ^are  offshoots  of  that 
great  primitive  stock,  which  migrating  westward,  settled  in  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  or  in  the  Cimbrian  chersonese  (Jutland) ; 
and  called  this  region  Danemarck,  from  Dan,  their  first  king. 
Another  branch  passed  over  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  the 
islands,  and  thence  expatiated  over  the  western  continent.  ''  By 
these  were  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  divided  in  their  lands  ;  every 
one  after  his  tongue,  after  their  families,  in  their  nations."  Gen.  x,  5. 
That  the  former  branch  originated  from  Northern  Asia,  there  is  a 
further  proof,  that  the  Danes,  before  they  became  known  by  this 
name,  were  called  Cimbri ;  from  the  resemblance  of  which  word 
to  Cimmerian,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  they  sprang  from  the 
Cimmerian  Scythians,  whom  the  ancients  place  to  the  north  of 
the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas. 

2.  But, — ^not  to  dilate  upon  antiquarian  ethnography — ^though 
this  piratical  nation  was  known  to  their  Southern  enemies  by  the 

(1)  Hoc  autem  regnum  est  primum  et  vetustissimum  regnum  mundi.     Pet.  Glaus. 
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common  appellation  of  Danes^  their  armaments  were  composed 
not  merely  of  the  natives  of  Denmark^  but  of  all  the  tribes  dwell- 
ing near  the  Baltic^  and  in  Scandinavia.  These  predatory  hordes 
were  sometimes  called  also  by  the  general  term  of  Northmen, 
including  all  those  numerous  tribes,  that  issued,  from  time  to  time, 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  whether  Danes,  Norwegians,  Sweons, 
Jutes,  Goths  &c.  Too  populous  for  their  own  inhospitable  clime, 
cultivating  an  ungrateful  soil,  destitute  of  arts,  manufactures,  ajid 
almost  of  commerce,  they  sought  a  home  and  sustenance  in  more 
favoured  climes.  Brigandage  and  piracy  were  their  occupation, 
and  as  necessary  to  them,  as  carnage  to  wild  beasts.  Such  ad- 
venturers, hardy,  vigorous,  brave,  herculean  in  stature,  and  like 
their  kindred  the  Saxons,  having  the  same  language,  manners* 
habits,  the  same  heathenish  rites  and  superstitions,  rude,  cruel, 
indefatigable,  and  enterprising  from  necessity,  would,  under  an 
able  leader,  prove  indomitable  ;  with  the  spirit  of  the  old  Romans, 
they  were  as  numerous  as  the  ancient  Persians.  For,  how  great 
soever  their  losses  of  life  either  by  field  or  flood,  yet,  like  the 
fabled  hydra,  they  seemed  to  gain  strength  and  courage  from  dis- 
aster and  defeat ;  the  warrior-sons  of  Thor  and  Woden  were  often 
vanquished,  but  never  subdued.  And  in  England,  though  they 
were,  by  the  genius  of  Alfred,  compelled  to  quit  the  kingdom 
(a.  d.  879),  after  having  been  harassed,  hunted,  and  almost  extermi- 
nated by  disease,  famine,  and  the  sword  ;  yet  in  the  reign  of  his 
successor,  eleven  years  after,  we  find  that ''  England  was  inhabit- 
ed by  an  equal  number  of  Saxons  and  Danes.*" 

A  Danish  writer,*  with  a  national  vanity  savouring  more  of 
romance  and  fiction  than  of  truth  and  reality,  gives  a  pompous 
enumeration  of  the  regions  and  kingdoms  subjugated  by  his  war- 
like ancestors ;  these  comprehend  almost  every  part  of  the  known 
world,  even  India,  which  is  said  to  owe  to  one  of  their  monarchs 
the  blessing  of  Gospel  light.'  But  such  fables  deserve  to  be 
mentioned,  only  to  be  ridiculed.  For,  whatever  passed  in 
Denmark,  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  is  unknown  to  us,  if  we  except 
the  famous  expedition  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  into  Gaul.  * 
This  incident  affords  but  a  faint  ray  of  light,  which  for  a  moment 

(2)  Pet.  Glaus,  who  wrote  in  the  16tb  century. 

(3)  Id.  (4)  Mallet. 
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brightens  ages  of  obscurity ;  short  and  transient  however  as  it  is, 
we  gain  an  iinerrin^  glimpse  at  the  character  of  this  people. 

2.  The  history  of  Rome  informs  us,  that  the  ancient  Danes  were  as 
formidable  in  their  invasions  by  land,  as  their  descendants  proved 
by  sea.  Issuing  from  their  forests,  they  spread  like  locusts  over 
Gaul,  and  threatened  Italy.  But  the  Roman  ambassadors,  having 
remonstrated  with  them  for  having  invaded  the  territories  of  their 
allies  the  Norici,  the  Cimbri — ^as  they  were  then  called,  because 
they  came  from  the  Cimbrian  peninsula  chiefly — excused  them- 
selves by  answering,  that  they  knew  not  that  the  Norici  were 
allies  of  the  Romans,  that  they  respected  the  Roman  name  and 
nation,  and  honoured  martial  valour  even  in  an  enemy ;  and 
with  this  apology,  retired  into  Dalmatia,  little  apprehensive 
of  hostilities  especially  from  the  Romans,  upon  whose  vaunted 
good  faith  they  relied.  But  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a 
Roman  consul.  This  outrage  on  the  law  of  nations  opened 
the  flood-gates  to  a  long  and  sanguinary  war,  most  disastrous  to 
the  Romans,  till  their  city  was  filled  with  grief  and  terror,  so  that 
many  began  to  despair  of  the  safetytof  the  Republic.  At  length, 
the  famous  Marius,  that  most  consummate  general,  was  appointed 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  by  whom  the  Cimbri,  and  the  Teutone?, 
their  allies  and  a  kindred  race — another  swarm  from  the  great 
Northern  hive, — were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  100,000  men,  as 
Plutarch  says,  or  according  to  others,  of  200,000,  and  70,000 
prisoners,  in  a  battle  at  Aquae  Sextiae  in  Provence,  and  in  the 
following  year,  of  120,000  slain,  and  60,000  prisoners.*  Other 
writers  content  themselves  with  affirming,  that  the  number  of  the 
slain  was  incredible ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles,  for  a 
long  time  after,  made  enclosures  for  gardens  and  vineyards  with 
their  bones,  and  the  soil  in  the  suburbs  was  so  saturated  with 
blood,  that  its  fertility  was  prodigious.'  So  highly  appreciated 
were  the  victories  of  Marius,  that  there  was  bestowed  on  him  the 
glorious  title  of  the  third  founder  of  Rome. 

From  this  incident,  authenticated  by  the  most  veritable  historian 
of  Roman  affairs,  we  learn  that  these  Cimbri,  or  Danes,  were  the 
most  formidable  enemies  the  conquering  Romans  ever  encountered. 

(5)  Aspen's  Universal  History. 

(6)  Sed  et  hostes  terram  Massiliensem,  quam  vivi  vastaverant,  mortui  magno  affecerunt 
commodo,  nam  ossa  in  sepes  vinearum  versa,  tabo  camium  ita  pinguefacta  arva  sunt,  ut 
nunquam  largiori  segete  luxuriaverint.     Liv.  Epitome  lib.  G8,  31. 
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Their  inexhaustible  numbers^  their  uncommon  prowess,  tallness 
of  stature,  and  unusual  manner  of  fightings  and  their  former  victo- 
ries, overawed  the  veteran  legions  of  Rome,  whom  nothing  short  oi 
the  vigour,  discipline,  and  address  of  a  general  like  Marius^  couU 
induce  to  face  such  an  enemy. 

This  memorable  expedition  drew,  for  the  time,  the  attention  of 
Europe ;  but,  as  arts  and  literatiu*e  alone  can  ensure  lasting 
celebrity  to  a  nation,  and  because  men  quickly  forget  those  evils 
which  they  no  longer  fear,  this  torrent  of  an  army  had  no  sooner 
retired  within  its  former  bounds,  than  the  Romans  themselves 
lost  sight  of  it ;  so  that  we  scarcely  find  in  their  writers  any 
further  mention  of  these  once  formidable  Cimbri.  Strabo  merely 
informs  us,  that  they  subsequently  sought  the  friendship  of 
Augustus  Caesar, — a  proof  of  their  fallen  fortunes ;  and  Tacitus, 
that  their  state  was,  in  his  day,  inconsiderable,  but  their  renown 
was  as  ancient  as  extensive/ 

But  redoubtable  as  the  Danes  were  as  warriors,  and  fai^and 
wide  as  they  carried  their  arms,  they  never  succeeded  in  found- 
ing an  empire  in  foreign  lands;  they  became  amalgamated 
with  hostile  people  ;  but  never  established  an  independent  domi- 
nion. Though  often  victors  in  the  field,  they  were  never  the 
conquerors  of  nations ;  for  the  true  and  permanent  conqueror  is 
he,  who  knows  how  to  make  laws  for  the  vanquished,  to  admmister 
a  good  policy,  and  to  rule  with  equity  and  moderation ;  and  such 
was  the  policy  of  the  Romans,  "  Parcere  subjectis,"  which  gave 
them  the  dominion  of  the  world.  It  was  the  Senate  by  its 
wisdom,  not  the  Roman  army  by  its  prowess,  that  made  them  the 
lords  of  the  earth.  It  is  mind,  not  matter,  sage  counsel,  not  brute 
force,  that  gains  a  lasting  ascendant.  Arms  abroad  avail  but 
little,  unless  there  is  wisdom  at  home.  The  Northmen,  therefore, 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  peace, — ^whose  commanders  were 
soldiers,  whose  object  was  plunder  rather  than  glory, — ^had  the 
means,  but  not  the  policy,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Europe. 
In  England  they  domineered  for  a  while  ;  but  so  intolerable  was 
their  yoke,  that  the  overjaded  English  threw  it  off,  and  the  king- 
dom reverted  to  the  ancient  Saxon  line. 

(6)  Parva  nunc  civitas  ;  sed  gloria  ingens,  veterisque  fam»  late  vestigia  manent.    Tac. 
GfiRM.  c.  37. 
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Warriors  they  were ;  but  no  l^islator  or  politician  among  them^ 
till  RoUo  the  Peaceable  acquired  the  dominion  of  Neustria  or 
Normandy,  which  he  consolidated  by  a  wise  system  of  jurispru- 
dence. Under  such  a  head  the  Northmen  were  no  longer  pirates, 
but  conquerors.  We  know  with  what  inflexibiUty  he  dispensed 
justice.  He  abolished  theft  among  his  subjects,  who  had  hitherto 
lived  by  rapine ;  and  long  after  his  death  the  very  mention  of  his 
name  was  a  summons  to  the  officers  of  justice  to  run  and  suppress 
violence.  He  thus  perpetuated  his  power  and  dynasty  in  France, 
over  the  fairest  province  of  that  kingdom  for  five  centuries,  and 
Duke  William,  treading  in  the  steps  of  his  renowned  ancestor, 
became  the  conqueror  and  king  of  England,  over  which  his  poste- 
rity have  reigned  for  eight  hundred  years. 

The  Danes  have  been  by  all  historians  stigmatised  as  a  cruel 
•  people ;  and  such  a  charge  is  more  than  probable.  For  nations, 
even  the  more  civilized,  whose  chief  occupation  is  warfare,  becom- 
ing familiar  with  scenes  of  blood,  are  steeled  against  human  suf- 
fering. It  is  not,  then,  surprising  that  a  rude,  stern  race  from  a 
rugged  cUmate,  inured  to  hardship  and  danger  both  by  land  and 
sea,  should  be  ferocious  and  sanguinary.  Nothing  can  be  more 
dreadful  and  revolting,  than  the  manner  in  which  these  barbarians 
made  their  invasions  ;  they  spared  neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition. 
One  of  their  own  chieftains,  protesting  against  the  custom  of  the 
soldiery, — that  of  tossing  infants  upon  the  points  of  their  spears, 
acquired  the  nicname  of  Bumakal,  or  the  Preserver  of  infants. 
But  let  us  take  their  moral  portraiture  from  our  own  historian 
Holinshed,  who  drew  his  facts  from  the  most  veracious  sources  : 
'*  So  great  was  their  lordliness,  cruelty,  and  insatiable  desire  of 
riches,  beside  their  detestable  abusing  of  chaste  matrons  and 
young  virgins  (whose  husbands  and  parents  were  daily  enforced 
to  become  their  drudges  and  slaves,  whilst  they  sat  at  home  and 
fed  like  drone  bees,  of  the  sweet  of  their  travail  and  labours)  that 
God  would  not  suffer  them  to  continue  any  while  over  us,  but 
when  He  saw  his  time,  he  removed  their  yoke,  and  gave  us  liberty 
as  it  were  to  breathe  us,  thereby  to  see  whether  this  his  sharp 
scourge  could  have  moved  us  to  repentance  and  amendment  of 
our  lewd  and  sinful  lives,  or  not.  But  when  no  sign  thereof  ap- 
peared in  our  hearts,  he  called  in  another  nation  to  vex  us,  I  mean 
the  Normans,  a  people  mixed  with  Danes,  and  of  whom  it  is 
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worthily  doubted  whether  they  were  more  hard  or  cruel  to  oil 
countrymen  than  the  Danes^  or  more  heavy  and  intolerable  t$ 
our  island  than  the  Saxons  or  the  Romans."  (Vol.  I,  p.  6).  Tin 
grave  and  sensible  author  (whose  moral  reflections  are  like  qipki 
of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver)  repeating  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  all  our  ancient  Chroniclers,  has  however,  like  them^  overlookelj 
the  cause  of  the  inhumanity  of  the  Northmen.  This  spirit  w»i 
the  dictate  of  religion,  rather  than  the  impulse  of  wantonness  anij 
barbarity;  for  they  were  taught,  that  human  sacrifices  ww 
acceptable  to  their  gods  and  to  the  manes  of  those  slain  in  battle: 
accordingly,  they  always  decimated  their  prisoners,  putting  emj 
tenth  captive  to  death  by  the  most  excruciating  torturer' 
Tantam  relligio  potnit  snadere  malorum. 
But,  if  their  cruelty  was  great,  their  insolence  was  greater. 
"  For  if  a  Dane  met  an  Englishman  upon  a  bridge  (says  J.  Bromp- 
ton)  the  latter  would  not  presume  to  stir  a  foot,  until  the  Dane 
had  crossed ;  nay  further,  if  the  English  did  not  bow  the  head  in 
honour  of  the  Dane,  they  quickly  felt  the  grievous  punishment  of 
stripes.**  *'  Hardecanute  suffered  the  Danes  to  domineer  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  every  family  through  the  kingdom  had  one  Dane  as 
the  guard  and  master  of  the  house,  and  thus  (says  H.  Knyghton) 
they  defloured  our  wives,  daughters,  and  maid-servants,  and 
inflicted  many  insults  and  indignities  on  our  own  countrymen,  to 
the  dishonour  and  disgrace  of  the  English."  And  similar  is  the 
testimony  of  all  our  Chroniclers. 

3.  It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  religion  of  those 
tribes  who  occupied  the  North  of  Europe.  What  we  find  in  Tad- 
tus  and  others,  is  vague  and  uncertain.  The  only  genuine  source 
from  which  any  clear  views  may  be  drawn  hereon,  is,  that  sum- 
mary of  Icelandish  Mythology,  called  the  Edda,  the  Bible  of  the 
northern  heathens.  Let  us,  then,  taking  this  as  our  guide,  exam- 
ine this  religion  in  its  purity.'  "  He  was  the  author  of  all  that 
exists,  the  Eternal,  the  Ancient,  the  Living  and  Awful  One,  tie 
Searcher-out  of  hidden  things,  the  Immutable."  To  him  are 
attributed  *'  power  infinite,  knowledge  without  bounds,  justice  in- 

(7)  Sidon.  1.  VIII.      Symmachus,  1.  II. 

(8)  Tacitus  asserts  that  the  Germans  believed — what  indeed  reason  teaches  to  all  mea— 
the  being  of  a  Supreme  God,  to  whom  all  things  were  subject  and  obedient.  "  Regnator 
omnium  Deua  ;  csetera  subjecta  atque  parentia.  c.  85.  And  whatever  is  recorded  conccTD- 
ing  this  people,  is  equally  applicable  (we  repeat)  to  the  Northmen. 
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corruptible/* '  "  He  is  the  Universal  Father ;  He  lives  for  ever ; 
He  governs  all  kingdoms^  and  directs  great  things  as  well  as  sm^Jl. 
He  hath  formed  the  heavens^  earthy  and  air ;  He  hath  made  more 
than  the  sky  and  the  earth ;  He  hath  made  mankind^  and  given 
to  him  a  soul  that  shall  live  and  never  be  lost,  even  after  the  body 
shall  have  vanished  into  dust  and  ashes.  And  all  just  men  shall 
dwell  with  Him  in  a  place  called  Gimlee,  i.  e.  the  palace  of  peace 
and  harmony ;  but  the  wicked  shall  go  down  to  Hella  or  death ; 
and  thence  to  Nifhleim,  which  is  below  in  the  ninth  world." 
This  sublime  doctrine  is  the  sum  of  all  natural  religion,  so  far  as 
mere  reason  can  carry  us,  teaching  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  This  religion  forbids  the  representation  of  the 
Deity  imder  any  corporeal  form,  as  derogatory  to  his  greatness 
and  also  the  confining  within  the  walls  of  a  temple,  of  Him  who 
is  Immensity,  whose  temple  is  the  Universe,  and  whose  altar  is 
the  whole  earth :  hke  the  ancient  Persians,  and  the  Druids  they 
consecrated  to  Him  woods  and  groves,  in  the  dark,  silent  and 
awful  recesses  of  which  they  might  contemplate  the  Deity  seem- 
ingly present.*' 

But  this  pure  fountain  of  worship  at  length  became  turbid  and 
corrupt  with  the  taint  of  idolatry  and  polytheism ;  the  pure  gold 
was  alloyed  and  almost  lost  amidst  the  dross.  For  from  this 
Great  Supreme  they  drew,  as  it  were  emanations,  an  infinite  host 
of  inferior  divinities.  The  sun,  moon,  stars,  earth,  water,  trees, 
forests,  rivers,  mountains,  thunder,  and  tempests  had  each  its  pre- 
siding deity  or  genius.  And  these  are  the  chief  traits  of  that 
ancient  heathenism,  common,  in  the  earliest  ages,  to  almost  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  without  doubt  to  many  in  Asia,  even  till 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  republic,  that  is,  till  the  dawning  of 
Christianity.  And  such  is  the  tendency  of  all  religious  systems, 
however  pure  their  origin,  and  however  enlightened  their  foun- 
ders. For  men  are  by  nature  so  gross,  weak,  and  carnal,  so  nar- 
row in  the  ideas  they  form  of  their  Creator,  that  they  cannot  con- 
ceive  how  that  God,  who  fills  immensity   with  his  presence, 

(9)  This  work  has  been  translated  by  Mallet.  See  his  Introduction  to  the  Hist,  of  Den- 
mark, pp.  48,  9. 

(10)  Caeterum  ne  cohibere  parietibus  Deos,  neque  in  ullam  human!  oris  speciem  assimi- 
lare,  ex  magnitudine  coelestium,  arbitrantur.  Lucos  ac  nemora  consecrant,  Deorumque 
nominibus  appellant  secretum  illud  quod  sold  reverentid  vident.     Tacit.  Germ.  c.  9. 
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whose  centre  is  every  where,  can  be  present  every  where  at  tkl 
same  moment ;  how  He  who  made  aU  things  by  the  word  of  ffi 
mouth,  can  sustain  and  inform  them  by  the  same  power ;  how  tkt 
Being  who  is  present  to  all,  cannot  but  be  attentive  to  aH,  t 
will,  therefore,  hear  theb  prayers,  and  minister  to  their  want& 
Thus  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  ignorance,  they  have  had  i^ 
course  in  time  of  need,  to  what  they  imagined,  like  all  nationi 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  true  God,  to  be  a  more  speedy,  cer*' 
tain,  and  available  help,  and  invoked  a  host  of  false  deities  and, 
tutelar  spirits,  demons,  or  angels,  to  the  general  neglect  of  Ac 
only  and  true  God.  Hence  His  image  being  gradually  eSaxxi 
from  their  hearts,  they  drew  the  moral  attributes  of  their  im^ 
nary  divinities  to  the  standard  of  their  own  character,  as  those 
who  took  delight  in  the  display  of  courage  in  battle,  and.  in  the 
inflicting  of  vengeance,  in  carnage  and  desolation.  And,  as  war 
was  the  dominant  passion  among  the  northern  nations,  before 
the  arrival  of  Odin  among  them  from  Scythia,  he  became,  from 
his  prowess,  cruelty,  success  in  battle,  and  his  powers  as  a  magi- 
cian, the  very  Being  to  their  humours  and  habits.  Appearing  to 
them  something  superhuman,  his  apotheosis  and  that  of  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  was  the  natural  result  But  what  a  Grod !  instead 
of  a  merciful  and  just  One,  the  maker  and  sustainer  of  heaven  aod 
earth  ;  the  Author  of  all  good,  the  rewarder  of  the  virtuous,  we 
find  him  depicted  in  the  Icelandish  Mythology,  as  **  the  God  of 
war,  the  terrible  and  severe  God,  the  father  of  slaughter,  the  Depo- 
pulator ;  the  Incendiary,  the  active  and  roaring  Deity,  he  that 
giveth  victory,  who  re-animates  the  combatants,  who  nameth 
those  who  are  to  be  slain." 

As  this  monster  of  humanity  was  the  principal  Deity,  like  the 
Jupiter  of  the  Latins,  so  was  Friga,  or  Frea,  his  wife  the  principal 
goddess.  She  became,  in  the  sequel,  the  patroness  of  love  and 
debauchery,  the  Venus  of  the  North,  and,  like  her  prototype, 
passed  for  the  principle  of  all  fecundity — ^for  the  mother  of  all 
that  exists.  It  was  to  her  that  women  addressed  themselves  to 
obtain  happy  marriages  and  prosperous  accouchments.  She  was 
the  dispenser  of  sensual  pleasures,  repose,  and  voluptuousness. 

The  third  in  this  monstrous  Theology,  was  the  redoubtable 
Thor,  the  God  of  Thunder.    He  was  always  represented  as  bearing 
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a  massive  club  or  mace^  indicative  of  his  immense  strength.  In 
these  three  Persons  have  we  not  a  glimpse  of  the  Heathen 
Trinity,  denoting  wisdom,  love,  and  power  ?  To  this  Deity  they 
dedicated  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  Thor'sday,  as  to  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  the  first  aild  second ;  to  Woden,  the  fourth,  or  Woden*s-day, 
as  Tuesday,  to  the  God  Tuisco,  Friday,  to  Friga,  and  Saturday, 
to  a  divinity,  called  Soter.  To  another  goddess,  named  Eoster, 
they  dedicated  the  month  of  April,  or  that  period  of  the  year 
^  subsequent  to  the  vernal  Equinox,  when  the  wind  blows  usually 
from  the  East ;  and  was,  therefore,  favourable  to  their  maritime 
enterprises. 

But  we  refer  the  curious  and  learned,  for  more  ample  infor- 
mation upon  this  part  of  our  subject,  to  the  elaborate  work  of  M. 
Pelloutier.*  But  as  to  the  many  popular  fictions  which  their 
poets  taught  to  the  credulous  people, — fictions  sometimes  in- 
genious, and  oftener  puerile,  with  which  they  sought  to  gloss 
over  the  pure  and  ancient  religion, — we  may  not  believe,  that  the 
intelligent  portion  of  those  nations  looked  upon  them  in  any 
other  light. 

The  manners*  and  customs,  as  the  religion  of  the  Scandi- 
navians, differed  little  from  those  of  the  Saxons ;  but  in  human 
sacrifices,  the  former  were  far  more  cruel.  Ditmarus,  an  ancient 
bishop,  writes  thus :  ''  Because  I  have  heard  wonderful  reports 
of  the  ancient  sacrifices  of  the  Danes  and  Normans,  I  will  not 
pass  it  by  unnoticed.  At  certain  seasons  they  assemble,  and 
sacrifice,  to  their  Gods,  ninety-nine  men,  as  many  horses  and 
dogs  and  cocks,  instead  of  hawks,  assuring  themselves,  that 
hereby  their  Gods  are  fully  pleased  and  pacified.'"  And  not 
only  the  vulgar,  but  men  of  rank  and  quality  were  the  victims, 
especially  in  times  of  great  danger  and  extremity,  thinking  that 
the  more  noble  the  victim,  the  more  appeasable  will  be  the  Gods. 
Nay,  their  very  kings  •  were  unspared.  The  first  king  of  Werm- 
land,  a  petty  province  in  Sweden,  was  burnt  in  honour  of  Odin, 
to  put  an  end  to  a  great  dearth ;  and  kings,  in  their  turn,  spared 
not  the  blood  of  their  subjects,  or  even  of  their  children.  For, 
Hacon  king  of  Norway  offered  his  own  son,  to  obtain  of  Odin  a 
victory  over  his  enemy  Harold*;    and  Anne,  king  of  Sweden, 

(1)  Histoire  des  Celtes.  (2)  See  also  Camden  and  Speed. 

(3)  Wormius,  in  Monuni.  Danica  and  North  Antiq.  I,  p.  134.  (4)  Saxo-Gram.  1.  X. 
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devoted  to  the  same  God  the  lives  of  nine  sons,  to  pievafl 
him  to  prolong  his  life/  It  is  also  reported  that,  when 
inhabitants  became  too  numerous,  they  selected  the  young 
by  lot,  whom  they  drove  forth  like  bees  from  a  hive,  to 
themselves  of  settlements  in  a  foreign  land,  by  the  sword.  WMe 
sending  forth  these  emigrants,  they  offered  human  sacrifices  tot 
the  success  of  the  enterprise,  deeming  them  the  most  predois 
and  acceptable  of  all  burnt-offerings  to  their  soverdgn  God 
Thor.'  But  the  true  cause  of  these  emigrations  may  have  arisei 
not  so  much  from  scarcity  of  food  and  poverty  of  soil, — for  tb 
earth,  even  in  such  a  rugged  climate,  is  ever  bountiful  and 
rewards  those  who  cultivate  her, — as  from  the  roving,  restless^ 
and  adventurous  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  desire  of  winniif 
the  lands  of  others  by  the  glory  of  the  sword,  rather  than, 
by  the  drudgery  of  the  plough,  of  cultivating  their  own. 

In  the  catalogue  of  their  various  superstitions  stand  foremost 
Witchcraft,  and  Divinations  by  lots  and  augury.  "Auspick 
sortesque  ut  qui  maxime  observant,"  says  Tacitus.  These  maj 
be,  in  some  degree,  palliated,  since  the  former,  a  system  of  knaveiy 
and  delusion,  was  rife  all  over  Eiurope  long  after  the  period  d 
the  Reformation,  and  in  Engkftid  was  not  wholly  extinct 
even  at  the  opening  of  the  last  century ;  the  latter  was  prevalent 
among  the  enlightened  Greeks  and  Romans.  Their  divination 
by  lots  was  simple,  and  was  performed  by  cutting  slips  of  wood 
from  a  fruit-bearing  tree,  which  were  distinguished  by  various 
marks,  or  notches.  These  they  jumbled  in  a  white  bag.  Then, 
the  priest,  if  it  was  a  public  occasion,  or  the  father  of  a  family, 
if  private,  implored  the  favour  of  their  Gods ;  and  raising  Itf 
eyes  to  heaven,  took  up  one  slip  three  times  successively,  and 
prognosticated  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  marks  fortuitouslj 
presented.  Future  events  were  divined  not  only  by  the  fligh' 
and  singing  of  birds,  but  by  the  neighing  of  horses,  which  they 
considered  as  the  ministers  of  the  Gods,  and  these  were  fed  in 
woods  and  groves  at  the  public  expense.  But  the  circumstances, 
from  which  they  drew  their  siurest  presages  touching  the  issue  d 
a  war,  was   the  decision  by  a  single  combat  between  one  d 

(5)  Wormiui,  I,  p.  28. 

(6)  Dudo  de  St  Quentin. — Deorum  maxime  Mercurium  colunt,  qui  certb  dieboa  huiotoi* 
quoque  hoitiis  litare  fas  habent.     Tacit.  Germ.  c.  9. 
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their  own  champions  and  a  captive  of  the  nation,  against  which 
they  had  commenced  hostiKties.' 

But  amid  all  this  dross  we  discover  in  their  creed,  according  to 
the  Edda,  some  grains  of  pure  gold  :  notwithstanding  the  cor- 
ruptions which  subsequent  ages  introduced  among  them,  (as  we 
have  already  seen)  they  believed  in  that  sublime  and  sacred 
doctrine,  which  reason,  no  less  than  revelation  teaches, — the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  But  even  this  belief  was  debased  and 
alloyed  by  the  notions  and  vagaries  of  a  sensual  Paradise,  and, 
like  the  Mahometans,  they  thought  that  perfect  bliss  awaited  those 
vs^ho  fell  on  the  battle-field.  *'The  Cimbri  are  gay  and  coura- 
geous ;  •  they  leap  for  joy  in  battle  ;  and  rejoice,  when  they  are 
about  to  quit  life  in  so  glorious  a  cause ;  but  in  sickness  and  old 
age  they  lament,  fearing  a  shameful  and  inglorious  death." 
'*  Surely,  says  Lucan,  this  people  of  the  north  are  happy  in  their 
delusion !  for  the  fear  of  death,  the  greatest  dread  to  mankind, 
troubles  them  not;  and  thus  they  are  ready  to  rush  on  the 
sword,  and  their  souls  to  embrace  death,  thinking  it  the  part  of  a 
coward  to  spare  a  life  which  they  shall  soon  recover."  Read  the 
words  of  the  original  : 

"  Certe  populi  quos  despicit  Arctos 
Felices  errore  suo !  quos  ille  timorum 
Maximus  baud  urget  lethi  metus ;  inde  ruendi 
In  ferrum  mens  prona  viris,  animaeque  capaces 
Mortis,  et  ignavum  rediturae  parcere  vitae." 

Lucan,  lib.  I. 
In  fine,  their  religion,  as  attaching  to  the  profession  of  arms 
eternal  salvation  and  happiness,  wrought  these  deluded  men  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  for  a  military  life.  Neither 
fatigue,  dangers,  nor  torments  could  moderate  this  passion,  which 
was  to  be  crowned  with  so  lasting  and  blissful  a  recompense. 
Such  was  that  happy  futm-ity,  the  prospect  of  which  rendered 
the.  inhabitants  of  northern  Europe  so  intrepid,  not  merely  defying, 
but  courting,  death.  King  Regner,'  when  on  the  eve  of  dissolu- 
tion, far  from  uttering  groans  or  complaints,  expressed  his  joy  in 
these  verses :  "  We  are  hewn  in  pieces  by  the  sword ;  but  this 
fills  me  with  joy,  when  I  think  of  the  feast  [preparing  for  me  in 

(7)  Smollett's  England.  (8)  Val.  Maximus,  II.  c.  6. 

(9)  Mallet,  I,  p.  121. 
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Odin's  palace.  There  quietly  seated  in  the  splendid  babitatioiis 
of  the  gods,  we  shall  drink  beer  out  of  the  skulls  of  our  enemies. 
A  brave  man  fears  not  to  die.  I  shall  utter  no  timorous  words, 
as  I  enter  the  hall  of  Odin."  And  again  :  '*  What  is  the  happy 
portion  of  the  brave,  but  to  fall  in  the  midst  of  arrows  ?  he  that 
flies  from  wounds,  drags  out  a  tedious,  miserable  life.  The 
dastard  feels  no  heart  in  his  bosom.*'*'  Thinking  as  they  did 
every  kind  of  death  ignominious,  but  one  of  a  violent  nature^  no 
wonder  that  the  Northmen  should  have  made  war  the  only 
honourable  profession,  and  carried  valour  to  such  extravagant 
excesses.  Death,  to  the  soldier  at  least,  had  no  terror;  he 
could  approach  it  without  dismay.  A  warrior,  who  was  wasting 
by  a  lingering  sickness,  would  shorten  an  inglorious  life  by  a 
glorious  death,  desiring  to  be  carried  to  the  battle  to  die  by  the 
enemy's  hand.  Others  slew  themselves;  many  procured  this 
melancholy  service  at  the  hands  of  friends,  who  considered  this 
sort  of  voluntary  murder  as  a  sacred  duty,  deeming  that  a  happy 
exchange,  which  gave  them  happiness  and  repose  forever,  instead 
of  a  life  of  mourning,  misery,  disquiet,  and  danger. 

To  such  a  misguided  race  constant  warfare  was,  we  repeat,  not 
at  all  strange  ;  however  strange  to  a  man  who  reasons  coolly  as  a 
Christian.  It  is  but  as  yesterday,  that  mankind  began  to  be  sen- 
sible of  the  blessings  of  peace,  of  the  advantage  of  cultivating  the 
arts,  industry,  and  commerce.  The  farther  we  look  back  into 
history,  we  discover  mankind  to  be  more  engaged  in  war,  divided 
among  themselves  for  no  cause,  and  unnaturally  bent  upon  each 
other's  destruction,  from  a  spirit  of  revenge,  or  jealousy,  of  plim- 
der  or  fanaticism.  Three  thousand  years  ago  the  face  of  Europe 
presented  the  same  spectacle  as  three  hundred  years  ago  did  the 
forests  of  America,  viz,  a  thousand  petty  wandering  tribes,  with- 
out cities,  towns,  or  even  homes,  without  agriculture,  arts,  com- 
merce, and  therefore  property,  except  a  few  herds  and  huts,  or 
what  they  gained  by  pillage,  harassing  each  other  by  inroads, 
attacks,  fire  and  sword,  sometimes  conquering,  sometimes  con- 
quered, preying  like  wild  beasts  upon  each  other;  nay,  worse 
than  these  ;  for  the  beasts  abstain  from  their  kind ;  but  no  crea- 
ture more  cruel  than  man  to  his  fellow-man.  In  such  a  state  of 
rapine  and  mischief,  life  being  so  precarious,  has  but  few  charms. 

(10)  Extract  from  five  Rimic  Odes  published  by  Dodsley. 
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Life  is  a  real  blessing  to  him  alone,  who  knows  and  feels  the 
pleasures  of  domesticity,  the  enjoyment  of  property,  society,  kin- 
dred, of  the  fruits  of  industry,  the  protection  of  laws,  and  who 
has  a  relish  for  those  arts  that  soften  our  manners,  embellish  life, 
and  endear  us  to  it 

4.  The  character  of  the  ancient  northern  nations  we  have 
attempted,  in  some  measure,  to  develope.  The  government  and 
laws  of  those  obscure  countries  are  to  us  little  known.  Scarcely 
does  any  author  of  note  and  authority  throw  any  light  upon 
their  polity,  except  Tacitus,  in  his  short,  but  masterly  Treatise 
upon  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Germans,  in  which  he  has  com- 
prised the  most  prominent  traits  of  the  people  of  that  vast  coun- 
try. What  he  has  recorded  concerning  their  polity,  is  a  morsel 
too  precious,  not  to  be  here  translated  entire  :  "  In  the  election  of 
their  kings,  they  have  a  regard  to  their  birth,  of  their  chiefs, 
to  their  virtue  or  merit.*  Affairs  of  minor  interest  are  decided  by 
the  grandees ;  but  those  of  importance,  by  the  general  assembly 
of  the  people.  They  have  certain  days  of  assembling ;  and,  when 
the  king  or  chief  has  given  his  opinion,  each  speaks  in  turn, 
according  as  he  is  eminent  for  valour,  birth,  or  understanding, 
but  deference  is  paid  rather  to  reason  than  to  the  individual.  If 
they  disapprove  his  opinion,  they  signify  so  by  a  murmur ;  if 
they  approve,  they  make  a  noise  by  clashing  their  spears ;  for 
they  always  resort  to  their  assemblies,  clad  in  armour.  And  to 
clash  their  arms,  is  deemed  the  most  respectful  way  of  confessing 
assent  or  conferring  praise " 

'^It  is  in  these  assemblies  also,  that  criminals  are  tried  and 
punished.  Here  too  are  elected  those  magistrates,  who  are  to 
dispense  justice  through  the  towns  and  villages,  and  each  dele- 
gate takes  with  him  a  hundred  persons,  to  assist  him  by  their 
authority  and  advice.  .  .  .  The  king's  grandeur  consists  in 
seeing  himself  surrounded  by  a  brave  and  numerous  youth,  who 
are  to  him  an  ornament  in  peace,  a  security  in  war.  .  .  When 
they  come  to  the  combat,  it  is  dishonourable  for  the  king  not  to 
be  foremost  in  the  action ;  and  the  people  make  a  vow,  to  follow 
him  every  where,  and  defend  him.  His  glory  is  the  end  and  aim 
of  their  noblest  exploits ;  and  it  is  an  indelible  infamy  to  survive 

(1)  Reges  ex  nobilitate,  duces  ex  virtute  sumunt    &c. 
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him  in  the  battle  ;  for  the  prince  fights  for  victory,  and  they^  far  1 
the  prince.  •  .  •  The  public,  as  also  individuals,  makepiesents 
to  the  prince,  as  well  out  of  the  revenue  of  their  lands  as  of  their 
flocks, — a  custom  which  is  a  source  of  profit  and  a  token  of 
esteem  to  him,  and  the  Prince,  on  his  part,  bestows  on  those  who 
fight  for  him  either  a  war-horse  or  a  victorious  and  bloody  lance. 
•  .  •  Nor  is  the  power  of  the  kings  free  and  unlimited^  .  -  - 
The  leaders  set  an  example  of  valour,  rather  than  give  orders. 
If  these  are  foremost  and  conspicuous  in  the  field,  they  are  hdd 
in  esteem  and  admiration.  •  .  .  Illustrious  descent  and  the 
merits  of  their  fathers  entitle  even  striplings  (adolescentulos)  to 
the  monarch's  favour.  And,  as  these  advance  in  age,  other  youth- 
ful warriors  attach  themselves  to  the  prince's  retinue.  .  .  .  They 
have  different  ranks  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  chief; 
and,  among  his  followers  (comites)  is  the  highest  emulation,  who 
shall  stand  foremost  in  his  favour ;  and  the  princes  are  equally 
emulous,  who  shall  have  the  most  numerous  and  most  valiant  in 
their  train.  This  is  their  dignity,  this  their  strength,  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  choice  company  of  young  men.  Thus  formidable, 
they  are  courted  by  embassies,  and  honoured  by  presents ;  and 
the  mere  terror  of  their  name  often  averts  a  war.*  ...  If  there 
be  no  employment  for  the  warriors  at  home,  they  voluntarily  re- 
sort to  otiier  nations  engaged  in  war.  For  to  retain  them  in  his 
service,  the  prince  has  no  other  resoiu'ce  than  war.  And  they 
would  rather  challenge  the  enemy  and  serve  for  wounds,  (mereri 
vulnera)  than  plough  the  soil  and  wait  for  the  produce.  Nay,  it 
appears  to  them  the  part  of  a  dastard  to  earn  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow  what  a  man  can  acquire  by  the  glory  of  the  sword.** 

This  valuable  little  treatise  of  the  sententious  Historian, — ^thc 
most  prominent  points  in  which  are  given  in  the  above  desultory 
extracts, — is  a  most  faithful  epitome  of  the  religion,  polity,  man- 
ners, customs,  and  habits  of  the  inhabitants  of  Germany,  no  less 
than  of  Northern  Europe,  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  Christian 
age.  In  it  we  discover  the  character,  especially,  of  the  ancient 
Gothic  form  of  government  Here  we  see  kings  of  illustrious 
descent,  presiding  over  rather  than  ruling  a  free  people.  Here 
we  discern  the  nucleus  of  the  British  Constitution,  which  came 
forth  originally  from  the  forests  of  Germany.     Here  we  behold  a 

(2)  £t  ipsa  plenimque  fama  bella  profligavit. 
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brave  and  independent  nation,  assembling  at  certain  times,  and 
making  resolutions  in  their  own  persons  (as  we  by  our  represen- 
tatives) on  all  affairs  of  importance,  enacting  laws,  deciding  on 
peace  or  war,  concluding  alliances,  dispensing  justice,  appointing 
magistrates,  and  deliberating  on  the  public  weal.    We  trace  here 
the  outline  of  a  House  of  Peers,  or  what  in   other  European 
States  was  styled  **  The  Grand  Council,"  the  General  Assembly,  &c. 
with  an  exception  that  the  monarchies  of  modern  Europe  are 
hereditary,  not  elective, — an  improvement,  perhaps,  upon   the 
antient  polity.    We  discover  moreover,  in  the  same,  the  origin  of 
the  feudal  system.    For  though  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  eminent 
services  were  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  a  horse  or  lance,  in  the 
earlier  times ;  yet,  when  territorial  acquisitions  were  increased  by 
conquest,  such  services  were  requited  by  donations  of  a  more 
substantial  character,  by  grants  of  conquered  lands  on  military 
tenure. 

In  effect,  we  recognize  in  these  swarms  of  Germans  and  Scandi- 
navians a  host  of  savage  warriors,  who  seemed  bom  only  for 
ravage  and  destruction,  changed  into  an  orderly  and  politic  com- 
munity, as  soon  as  they  had  confirmed  their  conquests,  infusing 
into  their  institutions  a  spirit  of  equity  and  justice,  electing  for 
kings  such  of  their  princes,  as  they  judged  most  deserving  of  the 
crown,  dividing  between  those  kings  and  the  whole  nation  the 
exercise  of  the  sovereign  power ;  reserving  to  the  general  assem- 
blies the  making  of  laws,  and  deciding  public  measures ;  and 
lastly,  to  give  soUdity  to  the  powers  essential  to  a  limited  monarchy, 
assigning  certain  privileges  to  the  several  orders  of  the  State. 

Our  often-quoted  Historian  further  states,  that  the  Germans 
had  among  them  four  classes  or  ranks,  the  hereditary  nobles 
(ingenui,)  the  nobles  by  election,  the  freemen,  and  slaves.  These 
orders  subsisted  among  the  Danes  also,  according  to  Adam  Bre- 
niensis ; '  and  other  authors  speak  to  the  same  effect  of  the 
Saxons,  as  well  those,  who  with  the  Angles  settled  in  Eng- 
land, as  those  who  settled  in  Germany.*  The  first  class  were 
those,  who,  by  their  very  extraction  and  independentiy  of  the 
royal  favour,  were  reputed  noble.  Among  the  second  were  com- 
prised, besides  the  nobles  properly  so  called,  all  those  who  held 
great  offices  at  court,  or  in  the  provinces,  as  senators,  governors, 

(3)  See  Mallet,  p.  Ul.  (4)  Id. 
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directed  to  the  same  end ;  dangers  were  always  mixed  up  with 
amusements/  These  consisted  in  taking  perilous  leaps^  climbing 
the  steepest  rocks,  fighting  naked  with  deadly  weapons,  and  in 
wrestling ;  so  that  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  them,  at  fifteen 
years,  robust  full-grown  men,  qualified  for  a  vigorous  combat. 
It  was  also  at  this  age,  that  they  were  emancipated  from  tutelagi^ 
when  a  buckler,  sword,  and  lance  were  formally  presented  to 
them.  This  ceremonial  was  performed  in  some  public  assembly, 
in  which  the  father,  or,  in  his  default,  the  nearest  of  kin,  publicly 
armed  the  young  warrior.  "  This  "  says  Tacitus  "  was  his  toga  virilis, 
his  taking  his  station  in  society ;  before  this,  he  was  part  of  a 
family ;  now  he  is  become  a  member  of  the  state."  After  this, 
he  was  required  to  provide  for  himself  by  the  chace,  or  by  inroads 
upon  an  enemy.  Especial  care,  too,  was  taken  to  prevent  the 
youthful  citizen  from  too  early  a  commerce  with  the  sex,  till 
his  limbs  had  acquired  all  the  vigoiur,  of  which  they  were 
susceptible.  He  could  never  hope  to  make  his  way  mto  the 
hearts  of  the  fair,  but  by  the  road  of  war  and  arms.  Those 
mothers,  whose  children  were  generally  bom  in  the  midst  d 
camps,  military  sports,  combats  real  or  imaginary,  and  the  effusioa 
of  blood,  were  not  likely  to  enervate  their  offspring  by  too  much 
tenderness  and  indulgence ;  so  that  their  very  infancy  was  imbued 
with  the  warlike  spirit  of  their  sires  and  the  stem  temper  of  the 
mothers. 

Their  offensive  weapons '  were  the  sword,  the  battle-axe,  a 
bow  and  arrows.  The  first  of  these  was  short,  curved  generally 
like  a  scymitar,  and  hung  from  a  little  belt,  that  passed  over  thej 
right  shoulder :  sometimes  they  wore  a  long  straight  weapon,  that 
bore  a  different  name;  the  former  being  called  Sword,  the  latter/ 
Spade  or  Spada, — ^a  word  found  in  almost  all  the  languages  d 
Europe.  And  these  the  Cimbri  used.*  The  heroes  or  championi 
took  especial  care  to  have  very  keen  swords,  which  they  cm* 
mented  with  mysterious  characters,  and  to  which  they  gave  suci 
names  as  might  inspire  terror.  The  battle-axe  had  two  edg^ 
Besides  these  ordinary  arms,  these  fierce  warriors  made  uscj 
at  their  pleasure,  of  other  implements,  such  as  they  deemed  best 
adapted  to  second  their  valour ;  and  accordingly,  we  find  mention 

(6)  Mallet,  p.  128.  (8)  Plutarch. 

(7)  Dalin,  Hist  L  1.  p.  8. 
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■  made  of  javelins,  slings,  clubs  stuck  with  sharp  points,*  lances, 
I  and  a  sort  of  poignard     In  their  defensive  armour  was  no  less 
1  variety ;   of  which  the  buckler  was  the  principal,  and  this  was 
:  usually  of  wood,  bark,  or  leather.     That  of  the  warrior  of  dis- 
i  tinction  was  of  iron  or  copper,  painted  or  embossed,  often  gilt, 
i  and  sometimes  they  were  plated  even  with  gold  or  silver.    And 
[  the  shields  were  not  only  the  principal  instruments  of  defence  in 
I  war,  but  served  for  various  other  purposes  also ;   they  were  used 
i  for  carrying  the  dead  to  the  grave,  to  terrify  the  enemy  by  clash- 
ing their  swords  or  spears  against  them,  to  form  occasionally 
coverings  or  a  kind  of  tents,  when  they  were  encamped  in  the 
field  in  bad  weather.     And  in  naval  encounters  they  were  of  no 
less  utility ;  for,  if  the  fear  of  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands 
obliged  any  man  to  throw  himself  into  the  sea,  he  might  save 
himself  by  floating  upon  his  buckler.^*"     Lastly,  a  rampart  was 
made  of  the  shields,  by  locking  them  firmly  together,  so  as,  on 
emergency,  to  form  an  impregnable  barrier  against  the  enemy's 
assaults*    Sometimes  too  they  were  arranged  into  a  sort  of  stage  or 
platform,  upheld  on  the  heads  of  the  soldiers,  upon  which  the 
general  standing,  harangued  his  army  on  the  open  plain.    This 
useful  implement,  serving  for  such  a  variety  of  purposes,  was,  at 
the  end  of  the  campaign  on  their  return  home,  hung  against  the 
walls  of  their  houses,  as  the  most  noble  ornament,  with  which 
they  could  be  decorated. 

The  casque  or  helmet  was  made  out  of  various  materials, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  That  of  the  private  was  of 
leather  generally ;  that  of  the  officer,  of  iron,  and,  if  his  means 
would  allow,  of  gilt  copper.  The  coat  of  mail  and  other  parts 
less  essential  were  worn  by  those  only,  who  could  procure  them. 

They  did  not  carry  to  great  perfection  the  science  of  fortification, 
and  attacking  places  of  defence,  in  those  rude  times  when  war, 
as  a  science,  was  not  understood.  Their  fortresses  were  castles, 
situated  usually  upon  the  summit  of  rocks,  and  strengthened  by 
rudely  built  walls ;  which,  surrounding  the  fortress  in  an  irregular 
fashion,  were  often  called  by  a  name  that  signifies  a  Serpent  or 
Dragon.     In  these,  ladies  of  distinction,  especially  those  renowned 

(9)  The  two  gigantic  figures  in  the  Guildhall  of  London,  vulgarly  called  Gog  and 
Magog,  are  doubUess  representations  of  Scythian  or  Danish  warriors. 

(10)  Uolberg's  Danemark,  c.  XIII. 
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for  extraordinary  beauty,  were  not  unfrequently  immured  bt 
safety,  in  those  lawless  times,  when  so  many  desperadoes  woi 
wandering  up  and  down,  in  quest  of  adventures**  It  is  needkv 
to  add,  that  it  was  this  practice  that  gave  occasion  to  At 
Romancists  (who  knew  not  how  to  describe  common  events 
plain  terms,  but  glossed  over  their  stories  with  figment  and  faUe) 
of  imagining  so  many  prodigies  about  princesses  of  transc^idat 
beauty  being  guarded  by  furious  and  fiery  dragons,  and  of  yomf 
knights  who  could  not  succeed  in  rescuing  them,  until  they  hi 
flung  to  the  ground  those  terrible  defenders.  These  rude  foiti 
were  commonly  taken  by  surprise,  or  after  they  had  sustained  s{ 
long  blockade.  If  however,  the  fort  was  of  great  importaDoerl 
terraces  were  raised  in  the  elevated  part  of  the  fort,  whence  die  i 
besiegers  hurled  arrows,  stones,  boihng  water,  melted  pitch  otj 
lead,  which  the  besieged  were,  on  their  part,  not  slow  in  returning. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  use  of  catapultae  and  balistc,! 
engines  for  discharging  great  stones  and  darts,  was  fonnerif 
known  in  the  north;  but  probably  they  were  rare  and  of  nidc 
construction.* 

How  formidable  soever  were  the  ancient  Danes  and  Norwegians 
to  their  neighbomrs  and  distant  nations  by  land,  it  must,  notwidi- 
standing,  be  confessed  that  the  watery  element  was  the  true 
theatre  of  their  glory.  By  their  maritime  expeditions  they 
terrified  and  ravaged  Europe;  and  of  all  the  northern  swanns 
that  covered  the  sea  with  their  fleets,  the  Saxons  were  the  most 
numerous  and  formidable.  An  author,  who  vnrote  in  the  fiWi 
century,*  gives  a  frightful  picture  of  the  inroads,  descents,  and 
devastations  of  this  turbulent  race.  "The  Saxon  pirates  have 
not  only  a  knowledge  of,  but  a  familiarity  with,  the  dangers  of 
the  sea  .  .  .  an  enemy  more  truculent  than  any  enemy ;  he 
attacks  unexpectedly  ;  he  escapes  unobserved ;  he  despises  those 
who  oppose  him,  and  lays  prostrate  those  off  their  guard."* 
Just  as  is  this  character  of  the  Saxons,  it  may,  with  far  stronger 
reason,  be  applied  to  their  Danish  neighbours. 

But  to  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  the  Saxons,  the  Danes  added 
a  rigorous  exaction  of  annual  tribute,  called  Danegelt,  but  by  the 
Saxons  Heregeld,  i.  e.  a  military  and  naval  impost  which  was 

(1)  Dalin,  1.  I.  c.  7.  20.  (2)  Hem. 

(3)  Sidon.  ApoU.  lib.  VIII,  epiat.  6. 
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begun  to  be  collected  about  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  anno  990,  as 
some  writers  suppose, '  ob  pacandos  Danos  patriam  inf estantes/  or 
according  to  others,  for  hiring  Danish  and  other  soldiers,  or  mari- 
ners, to  oppose  the  incursions  of  foreign  invaders.  But  we 
adhere  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Spelman,  who  describes  this  tax 
to  be  '*  a  tribute  imposed  on  the  English,  sometimes  for  pacifying 
the  Danes,  sometimes  for  keeping  them  off  the  island,*^  and  a 
little  after,  *'  an  annual  tribute  of  8000  pounds,  was  wrung  out 
of  the  people/*  *  It  was  originally  an  annual  tax  of  two  shillings 
on  every  hide  of  land  in  the  kingdom ;  and  was  in  its  nature  a 
land-tax,  and  the  first  of  that  kind,  mentioned  by  our  historians. 
But  this,  like  many  other  imposts,  retained  its  name,  after  it  be- 
came appropriated  to  uses  entirely  different  Mr  Tate  reckons 
the  number  of  hides  in  England  •  to  have  amounted  to  246, 000  ; 
consequently,  the  gross  income  of  the  tax  was  ,£24,  600 ;  an 
estimate  coinciding  with  that  of  Spelman,  nearly ;  if  we  take  the 
pound  weight  Troy,  usually  valued  at  three  pounds  sterling. 
The  Author  of  the  "Dialogue  on  the  Exchequer**  makes  the 
subjoined  comment  upon  this  odious  and  extortionate  impost: 
**  Our  island,  content  with  its  own  riches  and  blessings,  needs 
not  those  of  the  foreigner.  This  country,  therefore,  was  justly 
called  by  our  ancestors, 

Divitiisque  sinum,  deliciisque  larem— 
The  lap  of  riches,  and  the  home  of  joys. 

On  this  account,  it  sustained  innumerable  injuries  at  the  hands 
of  foreigners ;  for  it  is  written,  things  valuable  entice  the  thief. 
And  so,  pirates  from  the  circumjacent  countries  made  inroads 
upon  and  laid  waste  the  maritime  parts,  carrying  off  gold,  silver, 
and  other  valuables.  But,  when  the  king  at  the  head  of  the 
natives  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  land,  these  intru- 
ders fled  by  sea.  Among  these,  the  principal  and  those  more  in- 
clined to  do  mischief  were  that  warlike  and  populous  nation,  who, 
besides  the  avarice  common  to  robbers,  were  more  frequent  and 
formidable  in  their  attacks,  because  they  made  some  claim,  by  an 
ancient  right,  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  History 
of  the  Britons  more  fully  relates.  Therefore,  to  keep  off  these 
enemies,  it  was  enacted  by  the  English  kings,  that  for  every  hide 

(4)  Spelman 'a  Glossary,  p.  181. 

(5)  Camden's  Brit.  I.  226 ;  and  Spelman 's  Gloss.,  p.  292. 
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of  land  two  shiUings  be  paid  as  a  perpetual  tax^  for  the  senriee 
of  warlike  men,  who  were  to  guard  the  sea*coasts  and  be  a  ched: 
on  the  enemy's  attacks/' 

6.  The  extravagant  love  of  war  among  the  ancient  Scandinar 
vians,  is  the  prominent  feature  in  their  character.  Their  prep- 
dices,  customs,  daily  occupations,  and  amusements,  in  short,  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  life,  took  a  colouring  and  bias  from  tfaii 
passion.  The  greater  part  of  their  existence  was  spent  in  the 
camp,  or  on  board  the  fleet,  in  actual  warfare,  or  in  preparation 
for  it  They  had  constantly  reviews,  sham  fights  which  oftett ; 
proved  serious  encounters,  and  other  military  diversions ;  and, 
even  when  forced  to  live  in  peace,  the  representations  of  war  were 
their  liveliest  entertainment ;  while  hunting,  the  discussion  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  drinking  and  sleeping,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  tabk 
occupied  the  rest  of  their  time*'  The  bravest  and  the  most  active ; 
consigned  the  care  of  the  house  and  family  to  women,  old  men, 
or  the  infirm.  ''The  same  people,  by  a  strange  contradiction, 
cannot  live  in  inactivity,  and  yet  love  idleness." ' 

Like  the  modem  English,  they  had  the  highest  zest  for  the 
festive  board.  Among  them  was  no  public  assembly,  no  civil  or 
religious  festival,  no  birth-day,  marriage,  or  funeral  duly  solem- 
nized, no  friendship  or  aUiance  was  properly  cemented,  in  which 
feasting  did  not  form  the  chief  part.*  The  plentiful  tables  of  the 
grandees  were  the  wages  of  their  dependents.  A  great  lord  could 
not  more  effectually  succeed  in  drawing  around  him  a  great  num- 
ber of  followers,  than  by  giving  magnificent  and  frequent  repasts. 
At  table  they  deliberated  upon  political  matters,  on  war,  peace,  &c 
and  on  the  following  day,  reviewed  what  had  been  concluded 
upon  the  previous  evening,  thinking  that  a  proper  season  for  tak- 
ing a  man's  opinion,  when  his  heart,  cheered  and  laid  open  by  die 
copious  and  generous  bowl,  is  free  from  disguise  and  dissimula- 
tion, and  for  taking  his  resolution,  when  he  is  cool  and  sober. 
At  those  carousals  beer  or  mead  was  the  usual  beverage,  or  wine, 
when  they  could  procure  it.  These  were  drunk  from  earthem 
or  wooden  pitchers,  or  from  the  horns  of  wild  bulls,  with  which 

(6)  Quotiens  bella  non  ineunt,  multum  venatibus,  plus  per  otium  transigunt,  dediti  aoomo 
ciboque.     Tacit.  Germ.  c.  16. 

(7)  Id.  c.  2.  (8)  Pelloutier,  I.  b.  2,  c.  12. 
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their  forests  abounded.  And,  as  the  guests  drank  one  after  the 
other,  he  who  was  the  first  to  drink,  said,  /  drink  before  you,  and 
I  wish  this  draught  may  do  you  as  much  good  as  myself;  whereby 
he  gave  a  kind  of  assurance,  that  he  had  infused  neither  poisons 
nor  sorcery  into  the  cup.  Hence  arose  the  custom  of  drinking 
to  the  health  of  the  guests ;  as  well  as  that  of  drinking  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed ;  which  is  evidently  a  relic  of  the  Celtic 
superstition  of  drinking  to  the  manes  of  kings,  heroes,  and 
friendsf.' 

Though  the  minds  of  these  rough  warriors  were  engrossed  by 
the  pursuit  of  arms  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  they  were  yet 
especially  susceptible  of  the  tender  passion,  which  is  the  strongest 
of  ties,  and  the  greatest  charm  of  society.  But  in  this  particular 
as  in  many  others,  the  Northmen  of  Europe  were  differently 
affected  to  the  Southerns  and  Asiatics.  The  latter  seem  to  have 
for  the  sex  much  sensual  passion,  but  Uttle  esteem ;  among  the 
former,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  less  regarded  as  the  means  of 
sensual  gratification,  than  as  companions  and  equals,  whose  regard 
as  well  as  favours  could  be  procured  only  by  attention,  generous 
conduct,  and  a  display  of  courage :  an  inference  that  these  rude 
warriors  had  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  regard  for  female  virtue. 
He  who  had  played  his  part  well  in  the  field  of  Mars,  had  com- 
monly the  same  success  in  the  court  of  Venus.  It  was  for  his 
mistress,  no  less  than  for  his  king  and  country,  that  the  youthful 
warrior  fought.  Patriotism  led  him  to  the  field ;  but  love  nerved 
his  arm.  This  spirit  of  chivalry  was  diffused  through  Europe, 
engendering  that  moderation  and  generosity  of  the  stronger  to- 
wards the  weaker  sex,  which  is  to  this  day  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  modem  manners,  so  little  known  among  ancient 
nations.  So  great  was  the  respect  of  the  Germans,  according 
to  Tacitus,**  for  women,  that  they  admitted  them  to  their  councils ; 
being  of  opinion  that  there  is  in  the  sex  a  certain  forecast,  almost 
prophetic ;  and  so  they  were  careful  of  disregarding  their  coun- 
sels, or  neglecting  their  answers.*  And  the  same  sentiments  pre- 
vailed among  the  Scandinavians  generally.     The  husbands  were 

(9)  Heroum,  regum,  amicorum,  et  in  bello  fortiler  gerentium,  memoriales  scyphos  exhau- 
riebant,  quibus  eorum  manibuB  parentare  se  credebant.    Wormius  apud  Bartholin,  p.  127. 

(10)  Germ.  c.  8. 

(1)  See  Keysler's  Dissertation,  De  mulieribus  fatidicis  veterum  Celtarum,  gentiumque 
Septentrionalium . 
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almost  inseparable  from  the  wives  ;  taking  them  in  their  company 
on  the  most  distant  expeditions^  listening  to  the  female  monitions 
with  respect,  and,  in  defeat,  fearing  their  reproaches  as  much  as 
the  blows  of  the  enemy, 

But  this  ascendancy  of  woman  is  easily  explicable.  Knowledge 
is  power ;  the  men,  being  mostly  employed  in  war  or  the  chace, 
left  to  their  partners  or  daughters,  the  more  leisurely  task  of 
acquiring  divers  branches  of  useful  knowledge.  These  acquirements 
caused  them  to  be  regarded  by  the  males  as  oracles  in  civil  or 
domestic  matters.  It  was  the  female  alone,  that  studied  the 
properties  of  simples,  and  the  art  of  healing  wounds  ;  '  an  art  as 
mysterious  in  those  days,  as  the  want  of  it  was  frequent 

There  was  also  another  consideration,  which  mutually  bound 
the  sexes  by  stronger  ties  of  esteem  and  affection.  In  an  age 
when  piracies  and  a  thirst  for  dangers  and  adventures,  exposed 
weakness  to  unforeseen  insults  and  attacks,  the  women  had  often 
occasion  for  deliverance  from  captivity,  and  always  for  defenders. 
And  all  know,  that  nothing  is  so  likely  to  win  the  affections  of  a 
timid  female,  as  her  conviction  that  her  lover  is  able  and  willing 
to  protect  her.  Therefore,  every  young  warrior,  who  was  greedy 
of  glory,  and  had  a  heart  to  dispose  of,  would  fly  to  the  rescue, 
would  encounter  every  danger  by  flood  and  field,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  so  just  and  sweet  a  reward,  as  the  hand  and  heart  of  his 
beloved.  Besides,  our  admiration  and  esteem  for  any  object,  is 
always  redoubled,  when  it  has  cost  us  great  exertions.  How 
honourable  and  happy  must  alliances  have  been  in  a  society  thus 
constituted !  And  emulation  would  quickly  multiply  the  niunber 
of  such  gallant  cavaliers  ;  chivalry  became  the  mode  ;  and  woman 
was  looked  upon  as  little  inferior  to  a  divinity. 

But,  as  young  men,  at  least  those  of  condition,  could  not  arrive 
at  honourable  marriages,  but  through  the  road  of  honour  and 
glory,  we  infer,  that  they  did  seldom  marry  at  an  early  age. 
Caesar  says  of  the  Germans — and  what  is  said  of  this  nation,  is  we 
repeat  equally  applicable  to  those  dwelhng  to  the  north  of  them, 
— *'  that  the  longer  the  men  continue  in  celibacy,  the  more  they 
are  esteemed  •/'  and  Tacitus,  that "  the  Germans  retain  then:  vigour 

(2)  Scire  potestates  herbarum,  usumque  medendi.     Virgil,  ^n.  12,  396. 
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longer  by  deferring  their  union  with  the  other  sex."  But  polygamy 
prevailed  among  the  Danes^  even  after  their  conversion  to  Christ- 
ianity ;•  it  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to  espouse  two  wives,  and 
often  more.  Kich  and  powerful  men  considered  a  plurality  of 
vnves  as  a  mark  of  grandeur ;  a  vice  this,  which  Christianity,  not 
without  great  difficulty,  triumphed  over,  but  not  till  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century.  The  children  had  an  equal  right  of  succession  ; 
and  the  title  of  bastard  was  applied  to  those  only,  bom  without 
any  sort  of  marriage.  Nevertheless,  one  of  the  wives,  generally 
the  most  beloved,  enjoyed  a  certain  pre-eminence,  being  regard- 
ed as  the  most  legitimate;  and  her  prerogative  consisted  in 
following  her  deceased  husband  to  the  tomb  or  funeral  pile,  to  be 
there  interred  or  burnt  with  him, — a,  prerogative  which  would 
not  make  her  an  object  of  envy  or  jealousy  to  the  ladies  of  our 
own  age !  But  their  fidelity  and  chastity  were  ever  in  repute ; 
Tacitus  affirms,  *  that  adulteries  were  very  rare  among  the 
Germans ;  and  this  crime  was  punished  with  the  utmost  severity. 
Marriages  were,  therefore,  commonly  fruitful  among  them ;  but 
awful  is  the  fact,  that  the  rich,  no  less  than  the  poor,  scrupled  not 
to  expose  to  death  such  of  their  children,  as  they  had  no  mind  to 
rear.  This  barbarous  custom  was  not  uncommon  among  the 
,  Greeks  and  Romans  also,  long  before  they  enjoyed  prosperity, 
luxury,  and  the  arts.  So  true  is  it,  that  ignorance  is  no  security 
against  vice,  and  men  always  know  enough  to  conceive  crimes. 

It  is  no  less  remarkable,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  long  before 
the  light  of  Christianity  penetrated  the  dark  North,  a  sort  of 
Baptism  was  there  celebrated.  Snorro  Sturleson  the  chronicler, 
speaking  of  a  Norwegian  nobleman,*  who  lived  under  Harald 
Harfagre,  affirms,  that  he  poured  water  upon  the  head  of  a  new- 
bom  infant,  and  called  him  Haguin  after  the  father's  name.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  object  of  this  ceremony  was,  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  conjuration  and  witchcraft,  which  evil  spirits  were 
supposed  to  employ  at  the  moment  of  birth.  •  The  Livonians,  as 
well  as  the  Germans,  observed  a  similar  rite,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Letter  of  the  celebrated  pontiff  Gregory  the  third  to  the  apostle 
Bomface  (Epist  122.),  wherein  he  directs  him  how  to  act  in  this 

(3)  Mallet  (4)  Germ.  c.  19. 

(5)  Historia  Regum  Septentrionalium  ante  Bseculai  &c.  70. 

(6)  Mallet 
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particular.  And  another  author  of  note^  in  a  learned  comm^ 
upon  the  subject  of  Baptism  among  the  heathens,  tells  us  that 
the  rite  certainly  existed  before  the  introduction  of  Christiamtj, 
and  that  Pilate's  washing  his  hands  before  the  multitude,  was  a 
kind  of  exemplification  of  it 

We  have  already  touched  upon  the  education  of  the  Scandina- 
vian youth,  of  their  hardihood,  and  the  hardships  to  which  thej 
were  inured  But  we  must  not  omit  to  speak,  of  the  great 
advantage  they  gained  from  it,  I  mean,  an  iron  constitution, 
vigorous  health,  and  matchless  strength  of  body.  Both  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  have  never  spoken  but  with  astonishment  of  the 
great  size  and  proportionate  muscular  powers  of  the  Northmen. 
Caesar  has  a  similar  remark  upon  the  Suevi,  a  warlike  nation 
dwelling  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula :  he  says  that  they 
feed  on  milk,  that  they  hunt  much,  and  from  the  earUest  age  they 
do  nothing  against  their  will;  and  are  therefore  so  robust 
and  enormous  in  stature  :  a  wise  people !  who  practised  none  of 
that  restraint  and  compulsion,  with  us  miscalled  discipline,  so 
prejudicial  to  both  mind  and  body.  And  Vegetius,  who  wrote  on 
military  tactics,  says  positively,  that  the  tallness  of  the  Germans 
gave  them  a  great  advantage  over  the  diminutive  stature  of  the 
Romans.  Their  lances,  swords,  and  other  arms,  which  have  been 
preserved  from  those  ages,  are  objects  of  curiosity  and  astonish- 
ment to  mankind  in  these  degenerate  times.  It  is  doubtless  this 
unconunon  strength  and  stature  of  the  hmnan  race  in  former 
ages,  that  have  given  rise  and  credit  to  rumoiu^  so  common  in 
all  countries,  that  giants  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
The  cold,  formerly  in  Europe  much  more  rigorous  than  now-a- 
days,  continual  bodily  exercise,  the  continence  of  the  men,  and 
their  late  marriages,  their  simple  diet,  and  especially  their  freedom 
from  mental  application  (than  which  nothing  so  much  obstructs 
muscular  development)  were  the  principal  causes  of  these  surpris- 
ing instances  of  animal  growth. 

Among  the  Scandinavians  the  marriage  ceremony  was  simple, 
and  consisted  chiefly  in  feasting.'  The  suitor,  after  having 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  guardian  of  the  damsel,  as 
well  as  her  own,  fixed  the  wedding-day,  assembled  his  relations 

(7)  Dalin,  Hist  I,  c.  9. 
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land  friends,  and  sent  some  of  the  latter,  to  receive  the  dower  and 
the  bride,  in  his  name,  from  the  hands  of  her  father.  The  friends 
were  answerable  for  what  was  entrusted  to  them,  and  if  they 
abused  that  trust  the  law  condemned  them  to  make  amends  in  a 
sum  threefold  greater  than  was  awarded  for  a  murder.  The 
damsel's  father  or  guardian  followed  her  into  the  husband's  house, 
and  giving  her  into  his  hands,  usually  addressed  to  him  these 
words  :  *  I  give  you  this  damsel  in  honorable  matrimony,  to  share 
your  bed,  to  have  the  keeping  of  the  keys  of  the  house,  and  a 
third  of  whatever  money  you  possess  or  shall  possess,  and  to 
enjoy  other  rights  determined  by  the  law.*  After  this  the  newly 
married  pair  sat  at  table  with  the  guests,  who  drank  to  their 
health,  and  to  their  gods  and  heroes.  Then,  the  friends  of  the 
bride  raised  and  carried  her  on  their  shoulders,  a  custom  among 
the  Goths  used  as  a  mark  of  esteem,  and  still  not  wholly  obsolete 
in  our  own  country.  The  bride  was  conducted  to  the  nuptial 
couch  by  her  father ;  and  before  her  was  borne  a  number  of 
flambeaux, — an  usage  common  also  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  which  is  not  yet  abolished  in  some  countries  of  the 
north.  The  marriage,  after  this,  was  deemed  consummated ;  the 
husband  subsequently  made  divers  presents  to  the  wife,  as  a  pair 
of  oxen  for  the  plough,  a  horse  with  fine  trappings,  together  with 
a  lance  and  sword.  ■  And  however  inappropriate  such  gifts  may 
appear,  they  were  not  without  their  meaning.  *'  It  was  (says 
Tacitus)  to  intimate  that  she  was  not  to  lead  a  luxurious  and  idle 
life,  but  was  called  upon  to  be  a  partaker  of  her  husband's 
labours,  to  be  the  companion  of  his  dangers  whether  in  peace  or 
war.  The  wives  also,  on  their  part,  gave  armour.  These  mutual 
tokens  were  the  conjugal  bond,  the  mystic  rites,  their  hymeneals."  • 
The  armour,  if  the  husband  had  made  a  right  use  of  it,  was 
religiously  preserved,  given  with  the  portions  of  their  daugh- 
ters, and  transmitted  as  heir-looms  to  their  posterity.  Finally, 
after  some  days  spent  in  feasts  and  diversions,  the  guests  made 
presents  of  some  cattle  to  the  young  pair,  to  commence  house- 
keeping ;  and  returned  to  their  homes. 

It  was  to  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  their  constitution,  that  the 
Scandinavians  owed  that  healthy  and  extreme  old  age,  which 

(8)  Mallet's  Introd.  pp.  207,  8. 

(9)  Hoc  maximum  vinculum,  hsec  arcana  sacra,  hos  conjugales  decs  arbitrantur.     Tac. 
Germ.  c.  18. 
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many  of  them  enjoyed.  Yet  this  advantage  they  regarded  only 
with  indifference,  or  even  with  disdain,  upon  which  men  generally 
set  so  high  a  value,  especially  since  the  invention  of  so  many  arts 
and  pleasures  to  render  life  more  desirable.  For  few  of  the 
northern  people  awaited  that  term  which  nature  had  allotted 
them ;  deeming  old  age  inglorious,  they  courted  death  by  single 
combats,  general  wars,  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the  sea^  and 
even  by  suicide  so  frequent  among  them ;  they  were  eager  to  quit 
the  world,  and  to  enter  upon  that  glorious  route,  which  alone  led 
to  a  happy  futurity.  The  influence  which  this  strange  persuasion 
had  on  them,  cannot  be  more  plainly  seen,  than  in  the  last  scenes 
of  their  hves,  and  in  their  funeral  ceremonies. 

In  the  more  ancient  times  these  were  simple.  The  Scandina- 
vians, before  the  arrival  of  Odin  among  them,  were  content  with 
depositing  the  body  of  the  defunct  uinder  a  heap  of  earth  or 
stones,  together  with  his  arms.  But  this  prince  introduced  into 
the  North  new  customs,  and  attended  with  some  magnificence. 

In  the  ages  which  followed  his  settlement  in  Denmark,  funeral 
piles  were  customary,  as  was  before  said,  on  which  the  body  of  the 
dead  was  reduced  to  ashes.  These  being  collected  in  an  urn 
were  buried  under  an  artificial  hillock.  But  this  usage  was  never 
absolutely  universal,  and  the  former  was  introduced  anew,  five  or 
six  centuries  after,  as  far  as  can  be  conjectured.  However^  in 
every  age,  when  princes  or  heroes  had  perished  gloriously  in 
battle,  all  possible  magnificence  was  put  in  requisition,  to  pay  to 
their  shades  the  last  offices,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  rank  and 
merits.  On  the  pile  was  placed  whatever  he  had  held  most  dear 
in  life,  his  arms,  gold,  silver,  war-horse,  and  domestics.  Even  his 
dependants  and  friends  thought  it  an  honour  and  a  duty  to  die 
with  him,  and  accompany  him  to  Odin's  Hall.  For  nothing  ap- 
peared to  these  warriors  more  glorious,  than  to  enter  their 
sensual  Paradise,  with  a  numerous  cortege  of  slaves,  friends, 
horses,  accoutred  in  the  finest  armour,  and  clad  in  the  richest 
robes.  For  Odin  himself  had  assured  them,  that  whatever  had 
been  burnt  or  interred  with  the  dead,  would  accompany  them  to 
the  Walhalla  or  Region  of  the  Blest.  And  even  the  poorest,  under 
this  persuasion,  carried  with  them,  at  least,  their  most  necessary 

(10)  Mallet  p.  212. 
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Utensils  and  some  money,  in  order  not  to  be  wholly  unprovided 
in  the  other  world.  It  was  from  a  motive  somewhat  similar,  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  put  a  piece  of  money  into  the  mouth  of 
the  deceased,  that  he  might  have  wherewith  to  pay  his  passage- 
money  over  the  river  Styx,  And  the  Laplanders  now  inter  with 
the  departed  a  flint  and  steel  and  other  apparatus,  to  light  them 
along  that  dark  road,  which  leads  to  the  region  of  spirits. 

Now,  if  polished  nations  have  many  observances  wherein  they 
differ  but  little  from  a  rude  people,  it  is  especially  in  those  which 
relate  to  religion,  death,  and  their  future  destiny.  Men  cannot 
contemplate  this  awful  subject  coolly,  and  without  falling  into 
such  hopes  and  fears,  doubts,  and  desires,  as  leave  to  them  scarcely 
the  use  of  their  reason.  Accordingly,  whatever  Egypt,  Greece, 
or  Rome, — ^peoples  otherwise  so  sage — taught  upon  this  mysteri- 
ous future,  was  it  not  a  continual  delirium,  a  day-dream,  mere  ro- 
mancing, and  old  wives*  tales — ^which  will  appear  no  whit  better 
than  the  fables  of  the  Celts  and  Scandinavians,  if  indeed  it  was 
not  more  indecent,  revolting,  and  extravagant  ? 

Whatever  riches  were  interred  with  the  dead,  were  said  to  be 
under  the  especial  guardianship  of  Odin,  who  forbade  any  trespass- 
es of  profane  avarice  upon  the  sacred  tomb :  such  depositories 
were  held  in  the  highest  sanctity,  therefore,  and  remained  invio- 
late. In  the  north  of  Germany  such  tombs  have  been  frequently 
discovered,  containing  arms,  spurs,  rings,  and  vases  of  much  value. 
Mallet  records  an  instance  of  a  grave  opened  at  Guben  ^  in  Lusa^ 
tia ;  which,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  contents,  inclosed  the  re- 
mains of  one,  who  had  been  a  great  lover  of  good  cheer :  for  he  had 
been  careful  to  carry  with  him  to  Odin*s  banqueting-room 
vario^  utensils  of  cookery,  with  flagons  and  drinking  cups  of 
much  cost  and  beauty :  ''  In  pago,  uno  milliari  a  Gubena  distante, 
universus  apparatus  culinarius  erutus  est,  cacabi,  oUse,  catini, 
phialae,  patinae,  urceoli,  lagenulse,  &c."  No  doubt,  this  gourmand 
and  votary  of  Bacchus  was  resolved  to  make  his  entree  into  the 
unknown  region  with  the  highest  mirth  and  jollity,  and  to  have  a 
jovial  feast  with  Odin  and  his  boon  companions;  being  of  the 
samev>pinion  as  the  Platonists  of  old,  to  whom  were  perpetuated 
after  death,  those  luxuries  and  pleasures,  which  formed  the 

(1)  Vide  Keysler,  antiq.  select,  p.  173. 
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wmmum  bonum  of  their  happiness,  while  living :  according  to  die 
words  of  the  poet  : 

QuBB  gratia  curroam 
Annoramque  fait  vivis,  quae  cure  nitentes 
Pasoere  eqnos,  eadem  sequitar  tellare  repostos. 

ViEO.  Mv.  VI.  658—5. 

7-  A  people,  who  neglect  the  refined  and  agreeable  arts,  will 
cultivate  but  indifferently  the  necessary  ones.  The  Scandinavi- 
ans held  both  the  one  and  the  other  in  equal  contempt.  War 
absorbed  every  other  pursuit.  So  long  as  this  passion  was  in  fuO 
force,  whole  tribes  wandering  from  forest  to  forest,  and  subsisting, 
like  the  Scythians,  upon  the  flocks  they  carried  with  them,  scarcely 
thought  of  tillage ;  indeed,  they  disdained  such  drudgery.  But 
this  prejudice  gradually  wore  out,  probably  from  necessity.  For 
Christianity  having  at  length  triumphed  over  their  fondness  for 
piracy,  and  restored  to  Denmark  a  part  of  its  inhabitants,  thej 
were  compelled  to  continue  at  home,  and  to  draw  their  subsistence 
from  the  soil,  especially  as  other  fruits  were  so  rare  among  them, 
and  the  consumption  of  grain  was  so  large  both  for  food  and 
beverage.  But  the  same  necessity  did  not  reconcile  them  to  the 
other  arts,  which  were  still  looked  upon  as  degrading  occupations, 
fitting  for  slaves  only.  Gauls,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians  em* 
ployed  none  but  slaves,  freedmen,  women,  and  old  men  in 
handcraft  trades,  works  of  drudgery,  and  domestic  service.  Thus, 
they  knew  but  little  of  what  contributes  to  luxury  and  refinement, 
the  mechanic  arts  being  in  the  hands  of  the  lower  ranks  of  society. 
Gross  and  sensual,  and  priding  themselves  on  their  animal  powers 
alone,  they  exerted  these,  to  the  neglect  of  the  mental;  as 
indolent  in  peace,  as  they  were  active  in  war.  The  women  spun 
the  wool,  of  which  part  of  their  garments  were  made,  and  skins 
and  furs  supplied  the  rest'  These  habits  fitted  tight  to  the  body 
and  were  short  and  neat,  like  those  of  the  Gothic  nations.  In 
this  attire  are  discernible  the  rudiments  of  the  modem  European 
costume.  It  consisted  of  a  kind  of  waistcoat  and  breeches  or 
rather  trowsers,  which  came  down  to  the  feet  and  tied  at  the 
ankles,  like  the  nether  garment  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  Upon 
the  pillars  of  Trajan  and  Antonine,  the  dresses  of  such  nations  as 

(2)  Bardon,  sur  lea  costumes  des  anciens  Peuples. 
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were  of  Gothic  origin^  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  our 
sailors. 

In  their  mode  of  lodgings  the  natives  of  the  northern  peninsula 
had  still  more  of  rudeness.     Having  little  of  comforts  and  even 
conveniences,  of  ornaments  they  were   entirely  devoid,   except 
such  as  they  gained  by  piracy  or  on  foreign  service.     In  the 
primitive  times,  like  all  semi-barbarians,  they  dwelt  in  scattered 
huts,  roofed  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  or  the  bark  of  trees. 
But,  when  religion  taught  them  to  erect  temples  to  the  gods,  the 
concourse  of  people  who  came  to  offer  prayers  and  sacrifices, 
induced  them  to  build  round  about  these  holy  places,  for  conve- 
nience and  protection;  and  thus  towns  insensibly  arose.     The 
same  took  place,  and  for  the  same  causes,  in  the  environs  of  the 
castles  of  kings  and  great  lords ;  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  in  the 
feudal  times,  a  strong  baronial  fortress  or  a  monastery  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  town  or  village.     The  houses,  of  which  the  towns  of 
the  Danes  were  composed,  were,  for  the  most  part,  mere  cottages 
supported  by  thick  clumsy,  mis-shapen  posts,  joined  by  boards  and 
covered  with  turf,  the  light  being  admitted  from  the  top ;  for  the 
use  of  windows  was  then  unknown.    The  lowest  ranks  were  lodged 
not  even  so  well ;  wretched  cabins,  ditches,  or  clefts  of  rocks, 
served  as  retreats  in  the  rigour  of  winter.    There  couched  on  the 
bare  ground,  and  half  covered  with  skins  tacked  over  their  shoul- 
ders with  thorns,  they  passed  days  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  till  their 
ferocious  and  rude  youth,  aroused  by  some  call  of  war,  started 
forth  from  their  holes  and  caverns,  to  conquer  a  nation  of  con- 
quering warriors,  to  fire  the  palaces  of  Rome,  and  to  tread  under 
foot  so  many  fair  monuments  of  luxury,  arts,  and  industry. 

But  it  was  only  the  masses,  or  the  dregs,  of  the  people,  that 
lived  in  such  absolute  ignorance  of  all  the  conveniences  of  domes- 
ticity;  between  them  and  the  grandees  was  as  great  a  contrast,  as 
between  the  denizens  of  England's  luxurious  metropolis,  and  the 
wild  cottiers  of  Connemara,  nestling  in  their  mud-built  cabins. 
For,  the  Grandees  distinguished  themselves,  at  an  early  age,  by 
their  sumptuous  edifices.'  They  prided  themselves  upon  having 
them  of  very  spacious  dimensions,  and  adorned  with  elevated 
towers.     A  Danish  writer  *  assures  us,  that  the  most  wealthy  of 

(3)  Mallet,  p.  219.  (4)  Anagrim  Crymag.  p.  57. 
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those  Norwegian  lords,  who  settled  in  Iceland,  erected 
of  extraordinary  extent  The  palace  of  Ingolph  was  135  feet 
length,  and  others  were  not  inferior  to  this  in  magnitude ;  bat 
is  probable,  it  was  only  a  sort  of  inclosure  for  the  accomm< 
of  slaves  and  cattle.  The  most  valuable  ornaments  of  th< 
palaces  were  the  cielings,  on  which  were  carved  some  memoi 
ble  exploits  of  the  master  of  the  house  or  of  his  ancestors, 
the  mountaineers  of  Norway  and  Sweden  have,  to  this  day,  re*- 
markable  dexterity  in  the  art  of  sculpture.  But  the  NorthoA 
adventurers,  who  settled  in  richer  countries,  soon  adopted  die 
luxury  of  their  new  fellow-citizens,  and  emulated  them  in  ^ 
erection  of  costly  and  tasteful  buildings. 

But,  though  this  people  inhabited  a  peninsula,  abounding  wiA 
convenient  harbours,  and  were  consequently  skilled  in  navigation, 
their  commerce  appears  to  have  been  at  a  low  ebb.  Piracy  was 
the  end  of  their  naval  expeditions.  Enterprise,  excitement^ 
and  disdain  of  acquiring,  by  slow  and  honest  industry,  what  could 
be  won  instantly  by  the  sword,  was  a  constant  check  upon  com- 
mercial pursuits  in  their  own,  as  well  as  in  other  regions  subject  to 
their  visitations ;  which  making  property  insecure,  rendered  indus- 
try unavailing.  But  whatever  mercantile  dealings  these  military 
nations  may  have  had,  were  confined  to  commerce,  or  the 
exchange  of  commodities ;  for  money  was  not  coined  in  the  three 
kingdoms  of  the  north  before  the  tenth  century ;  and  there  tf 
reason  to  believe  it  was  Canute  the  Great,  who  first  carried  over 
English  workmen  into  Denmark,  and  that  they  struck  those  smaB 
tokens  of  copper,  of  which  some  are  still  extant,  and  which  bear 
generally  the  impress  of  a  cross,  sun,  or  star,  without  any  lettered 
inscription ;  others,  however,  bear  letters  on  both  sides  on  the 
extreme  circle.  Of  the  latter  a  specimen  may  be  seen  in  Speed's 
History  of  England.  With  regard  to  the  pieces  of  coin,  which 
have  been  occasionally  found  in  those  countries,  these  are 
doubtless  the  remnant  of  booty,  which  these  plunderers  amassed 
in  their  predatory  excursions. 

From  their  skill  in  navigation  the  Danes  must  have  been  vey 
studious  of  astronomy  ;  for  a  science  so  indispensable  to  this  art, 
before  the  invention  of  the  compass,  was  numbered  among  the 
accomplishments  of  youth.  Thus,  in  ancient  Chronicles  it  was 
common  to  find  young  warriors  vaunting  to  their  unkind  mis- 
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tresses,  that  they  could  play  at  chess,  skate  gracefully  on  the  ice, 
swim,  make  verses,  and  number  the  stars.*  In  the  history  of 
Charles  and  Grymer,  Swedish  kings,  the  gallant  Grymer  is  thus 
described  as  an  all-accompUshed  warrior  :  ''  He  was  early  distin- 
guished in  arms ;  he  knew  how  to  dye  the  sword  in  the  blood  of 
his  enemies,  to  run  over  craggy  mountains,  to  wrestle,  play  at 
chess,  trace  the  motions  of  the  stars,  and  to  throw  far  from  him 
heavy  weights.  By  the  time  he  was  twelve  years  old,  no  one 
could  contend  with  him  either  with  the  sword,  the  bow,  or  in 
wresthng.  He  frequently  showed  his  skill  in  the  chambers  of  the 
damsels,  before  the  king's  lovely  daughter.  Desirous  of  acquiring 
her  regard,  he  displayed  his  dexterity  in  handling  his  weapons, 
and  his  skill  in  sciences.  At  length,  he  ventured  to  make  this 
demand :  Wilt  thou,  O  fair  princess,  if  I  can  obtain  the  king's 
consent,  accept  me  for  a  husband  ?  To  which  she  prudently  re- 
plied, I  must  not  make  that  choice  myself,  but  go  thou  and  offer 
the  same  proposal  to  my  father." 

For  the  study  of  astronomy  the  clear  sky,  that  glows  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  is  very  favourable ;  and  had  the  Northmen 
been,  like  the  Babylonians,  an  inland  people,  they  would  like  these, 
have  turned  their  minds  upwards  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
glories  of  the  heavenly  host  This  science,  too,  appears  to  have 
been  all  their  own,  and  that  they  borrowed  nothing  from  the 
older  nations  of  Asia,  is  probable  from  the  names  greatly  different, 
but  equally  fantastical,  which  they  gave  to  the  constellations.  Thus, 
the  greater  Bear  was  denominated  the  great  Dog ;  the  lesser  Bear, 
Charles's  Wain ;  the  three  stars  in  Orion's  belt,  Friga's  Distaff ; 
Cygnus  or  the  Swan,  the  milky  way, the  road  of  winter;  &c. 
But  whether  they  used  the  knowledge  of  the  stars,  only  to  guide 
them  over  the  seas,  without  attempting  to  read  their  destinies  in 
them, — ^whether  they  debased  the  noble  science  of  astronomy  by 
the  delusions  of  judicial  astrology, — is  questionable ;  although 
they  pried  into  futurity  with  no  less  ardour  and  curiosity,  and  by 
means  no  less  silly.  However,  this  may  be  advanced  with  cer- 
tainty, that  these  maritime  nations  were  very  exact  in  regulating 
the  times  and  seasons,  whether  it  was  that  religion  prescribing 
certain  periodical  sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  rendered  such  regu- 
lations necessary,  or  whether  it  was  from  the  taste  which  they 

(5)  Northern  Antiq.  II.  p.  249. 
Essiyi  *  / 
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had  for  the  science  of  numbers.  And  it  is  singular^  that  they 
counted  the  unities  up  to  twelve^  instead  of  ten ;  and  this  mode 
is  preferable  to  oiu^ ;  twelve  being  a  more  perfect  number,  we 
mean,  more  easily  divisible/  But  in  their  envision  of  the  year 
into  quarters,  months,  weeks,  days,  and  hours,  they  followed  the 
same  custom,  as  the  rest  of  Europe ;  with  the  slight  exception, 
that  in  their  computations  they  used  the  word,  night,  instead  of 
day;*  the  former  being  deemed  antecedent  to  the  latter;  as 
among  the  Hebrews:  "the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
first  day." '  And  a  relic  of  this  fashion,  derived  to  us  from  the 
Saxons,  still  lingers  in  England  in  the  phrases  of  Se'ennight, 
Fortnight. 

That  the  Scandinavians,  till  long  after  the  Christian  era,  were 
unacquainted  with  alphabetic  writing,  is  confirmed  by  two  repu- 
table authors,  iElian  and  Tacitus.  The  former  says  that  "  neither 
the  Thracians  nor  the  other  barbarians  established  in  Europe  are 
acquainted  with  letters,  and  that  they  look  upon  the  use  of  this 
art  as  dishonourable,  whereas  the  use  of  it  is  known  to  the  barba- 
rians of  Asia;"'  the  latter  historian,  that  *'the  men  and  women 
are  equally  ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters."  "  But  at  length  their 
use  became  common  in  the  north,  in  the  latter  ages  of  Paganism ;' 
we  find  kings,  celebrated  captains,  and  in  general  all  persons 
educated  with  care,  writing  letters,  epitaphs,  and  inscriptions. 
The  common  materials,  upon  which  they  wrote,  were  wood,  the 
bark  of  the  birch-tree,  or  skins  ;'the  two  former  being  applied  to 
the  like  piupose  by  the  Romans  in  the  infancy  of  their  republic, 
as  the  words  Liber  and  Codex  intimate ;  and  Horace  expressly 
says  that  ancient  laws  were  carved  on  wood : 

Leges  incidere  ligno. 


Mallet  assures  us,'  *'  there  are  still  extant  some  Runic  epistles, 
and  even  love-letters,  written  on  pieces  of  board  or  bark.  Ren- 
heilm,  a  learned  Swede,  in  his  notes  on  the  Icelandish  Chronicle, 
entitled  Torstein's  Wig  Saga,  cites  an  ancient  billet-doux,  contain- 

(6)  Dalin,  Hist.  I.  p.  245. 

(7)  Non  dierum,  ut  not,  sed  noctiam  numerum  computant    Tacitus. 

(8)  Genesis,  c.  I. 

(9)  Hist.  VIII.  6.  (10)  Litterarum  secreta  viri  pariter  ac  fcemins 
ignorant.  Germ.  c.  19.      Consult  also  Pelloutier  I.  c.l  0. 

(1)  Verel.  Runograph.  p.  21.  (2)  p.  235. 
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ing  these  affecting  words :  '  I  would  rather,  young  maiden,  repose 
on  thy  bosom,  than  possess  the  riches  of  the  three  Indies."  And, 
as  for  those  books  in  the  Runic  language,  they  were  composed  in 
those  times  when  Christianity  began  to  be  prevalent  in  the  north, 
as  may  be  easily  determined  by  many  proofs,  and  especially,  be- 
cause Romish  characters  are  found  intermixed  with  the  Runic." 
Thus  far  Mallet  The  term.  Runic,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  is  applied  to  the  language  and  letters  of  the  ancient  Goths, 
Danes,  and  other  Northern  nations. 

After  what  has  been  said  of  the  character  and  manners  of  the 
Scandinavians,  we  cannot  form  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  beauty 
€gid  harmony  of  their  language.  As  men  invent  words,  as  they 
acquire  ideas — ^for  words  are  but  an  embodiment  of  ideas,— it  must 
have  been  rude  and  barren,  wholly  unfitted  to  express  subtle  and 
abstruse  notions.  But  the  people,  who  spoke  it,  being  free  and 
independent,  warlike  and  empassioned,  could  not  fail  of  imparting 
a  similar  spirit  to  their  language.  And  in  such  a  tongue  there 
are  always  admirable  points  ;  for  such  a  people,  speaking  without 
disguise  or  restraint,  will  express  themselves  with  simplicity, 
freedom,  and  animation  :  their  words  come  from  the  heart ;  and 
have  energetic  brevity,  lively  turns,  and  sincere  sentiments,  to 
which  refined  and  polite  people  are  little  accustomed,  from  the 
constraints  of  education,  the  fear  of  ridicule,  or  of  giving  offence ; 
in  the  one,  their  sentiments  are  the  dictates  of  nature ;  in  the 
other,  of  art ;  in  the  one,  all  is  spoken  that  is  felt ;  in  the  other 
more  is  concealed,  than  is  spoken.  Speech  has  been  bestowed  by 
the  Creator  as  the  interpreter  of  our  thoughts ;  but  by  man  it  is 
too  often  perverted  for  hiding  them. 

It  is  beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  people  of  Europe,  from  the 
farthest  east  even  to  the  extremity  of  Spain,  formerly  spoke  the 
same  language,  if  we  except  the  Sarmatians,  that  is,  the  ancestors 
of  the  Russians  and  Poles,  who  from  the  earliest  times  have  had 
a  tongue  entirely  their  own ;  the  Greeks,  who  borrowed  many 
terms  from  the  Orientals  and  Egyptians ;  and  the  Romans,  who 
borrowed,  in  part,  the  language  of  the  Greeks.  And  the  Scythian 
or  Celtic  language,  the  parent  of  that  spoken  in  the  Northern 
peninsula,  was  preserved  entire,  in  those  countries  only,  of  which 
the  Romans  never  became  masters ;  but  even  in  those,  which  they 
occupied  a  long  time,  we  find  sensible  traces  of  that  general 
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European  language.  The  Spanish  and  French  are  stQl  full  of 
words,  derived  from  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic ;  some  of  these  the 
Romans  could  not  put  out  of  use  ;  others  there  are,  and  in  far 
greater  number,  which  the  immigrations  of  the  Northmen  have  im- 
ported and  brought  into  vogue.  But  this  language,  so  general, 
would,  of  course,  be  split,  having  so  wide  a  range,  into  various  dia- 
lects,  and  imperceptibly  changed  in  the  same  country  ;  and  such  is 
the  inevitable  lot  of  all  languages.  We  however  recognize^  in  its 
numerous  branches,  divers  traits  still  subsisting  of  their  former  com- 
mon origin.  The  Teutonic  or  Gothic  has  a  great  similarity  to  the 
Bas-Breton,  or  the  Welsh,  and  some,  with  the  Irish.  It  is  still 
spoken  without  many  alterations  in  Iceland,  and  in  the  more 
distant  provinces  of  Sweden ;  the  Danish,  the  Norwegian,  the 
Swedish,  are  evidently  only  the  same  language,  and  have  a  very 
great  affinity  with  the  German,  especially  with  that  spoken  in 
Lower  Germany.' 

Rude  and  poor,  however,  as  the  language  of  the  North  was 
originally,  it  soon  acquired  a  polish  and  an  elevation  from  the 
general  taste  of  the  natives  for  poetry.  A  few  specimens  of  their 
skill  in  this  art  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  and  translated  into 
our  language  ;  one  of  which  we  propose  to  append  to  the  present 
chapter. 

Mankind  being  every  where  the  same  in  their  ruder  and  infant  j 
state,  every  where  were  led  to  make  verses,  long  before  they 
thought  of  writing  in  prose.  This  seems  to  us  a  reversal  of  the 
natural  order ;  but  it  is  because  we  do  not  place  ourselves  in  the 
situation  of  a  nation,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing,  or 
whose  prejudices  hinder  them  from  making  use  of  it.  So  situated, 
they  could  have  recourse  to  memory  alone  ;  memory  was  the  sole 
medium  of  recording  events  ;  and  the  best  assistant  to  memory  is 
poetry.  With  what  just  reason,  then,  did  the  ancient  Greeks 
represent  the  Muses  as  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Memory ! 
Harmony  strikes  every  ear ;  but  song  could  not  long  subsist  without 
Poetry ;  which  was  soon  deemed  an  almost  divine  art,  and  em- 
ployed for  the  noblest  purposes,  for  the  commemoration  of  remark- 
able events  and  great  actions.  Laws,  religious  rites,  rural  labours 

(3)  For  this  paragraph,  touching  upon  the  languages  of  Europe,  we  are  wholly  indebted  | 
to  M.  Mallet :   See  his  "  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Denmark,  p.  236,  7. 
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(in  the  primitive  ages  an  honourable  occupation)  were  promulged 
and  recorded  in  numbers,  as  well  as  the  praises  of  the  Gods,  of 
kings,  and  heroes.  And  since  it  requires  a  peculiar  and  uncommon 
talent  to  become  a  poet,  those,  so  gifted,  must  have  been  very  con- 
siderable and  esteemed  personages.  Thus,  all  historic  monuments 
of  the  North  bear  testimony  to  the  honours  which  were  paid  to  them 
by  king  and  people  ;  and  we  believe,  that  no  country  can  be  pointed 
out,  which  has  been  so  favourable  to  the  poetic  art,  nor  any  age  so 
glorious  for  it,  as  that  of  the  Scalds  in  the  courts  of  Northern 
Princes.  In  the  chronicles  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
we  read  that  their  kings  were  accompanied  by  one  or  more  of 
these  Scalds,  or  Bards.  *  They  were  especially  honoured  at  the 
courts  of  Princes,  who  desired  to  immortalize  their  actions. 
Haguin,  king  of  Norway,  had  in  his  train  five  celebrated  poets, 
on  that  famous  day,  when  the  Julines  were  defeated  by  him  ;  and 
history  remarks,  that  they  each  sang  a  hymn  to  inflame  the  soldiers' 
courage,  before  they  went  into  action.  But,  besides  that  they  were 
highly  esteemed,  and  sat  on  the  same  benches  in  the  public 
festivals  with  the  superior  officers  of  the  court,  they  enjoyed  another 
advantage,  which  would  be  more  envied  by  the  poets  of  our  day ; 
the  poems,  which  they  composed  in  honour  of  kings  and  heroes, 
earned  for  them  munificent  presents.  Seldom  did  a  Scald  sing 
his  verses  in  the  monarch's  presence,  without  receiving  on  the  spot 
golden  rings,  brilliant  arms,  or  robes  of  great  value.  The  great 
regard  held  for  them,  often  went  so  far,  as  to  procure  for  them 
the  remission  of  crimes  they  had  committed,  on  condition  that 
they  solicited  pardon  in  verse. 

In  fine.  Poetry  was  so  honoured,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Scalds  were  men  of  illustrious  birth,  and  Princes  and  even  kings 
applied  seriously  to  this  art.  Rognvald,  count  of  the  Orkneys,  • 
passed  for  a  very  able  poet ;  and  in  a  song  still  preserved  he  boasts 
that  he  could  make  verses  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  Regner 
Lodbrog — a  specimen  of  whose  compositions  is  given  in  the 
sequel  Uterally  translated — was  no  less  a  good  poet,  than  a  great 
warrior  and  navigator.  It  was  not,  however,  on  nobleness  of  birth, 
without  other  merit,  that  respect  for  poets  was  founded.  A  people, 
who  did  every  thing  for  glory,  was  never  wantmg  in  respect  to 

(4)  Torfffius,   Hist.  Norweg.  II.  p.  21. 

(5)  Woimius,  Litter.  Runic,  p.  195. 
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the  talents  of  one,  who  spread  and  perpetuated  it,  to  whatever 
rank  he  belonged.  A  Prince  or  illustrious  warrior  did  not  often 
expose  his  life  with  so  much  intrepidity,  unless  he  was  likely  to 
be  lauded  by  his  Scald,  who  was  a  witness  and  rewarder  of  his 
bravery.  A  celebrated  Norwegian  King  placed  the  bards  around 
his  person  in  the  day  of  battle,  proudly  telling  them,  that  they  were 
to  relate  not  what  they  heard,  but  what  they  saw.* 

These  same  personages,  also,  sang  their  verses  at  solemn  festi- 
vals to  the  sound  of  the  flute  or  harp.  But  the  subject  of  these 
effusions  was  not  always  a  single  event,  as  a  victory,  or  other  noble 
actions ;  it  was  sometimes  a  genealogical  history  of  all  the  kings  o! 
the  country,  down  to  the  reigning  Prince,  who  was  always,  with 
dexterous  flattery,  sure  to  derive  his  descent  from  them,  and 
generally  from  Thor  or  Woden ;  for  no  people  gloried  more  in 
the  pride  of  ancestry,  than  the  Scandinavian  monarchs. 

The  style  of  these  antique  poems  was  highly  figurative,  some- 
times enigmatical,  very  remote  from  ordinary  language,  and  for 
this  reason,  grand,  but  pompous ;  sublime,  but  wild ;  extravagant, 
and  not  seldom  obscure.  Grandiloquent  and  sonorous  diction 
was  more  suited  and  acceptable  to  a  convivial  or  festive  assembly, 
than  pure  and  lucid  eloquence.  If  it  be  the  characteristic  of 
poetry  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  prose,  except  the  words, 
if  every  thing  should  be  expressed  in  imagery,  figures,  hyperboles, 
similes,  and  all  the  machinery  of  the  poetic  art, — the  Scandinavian 
bards  may  claim  the  upper  seats  in  the  Temple  of  the  Muses. 
But  true  poetry  is  the  language  of  nature,  always  simple  ;  what- 
soever, therefore,  is  artificial  and  overstrained,  is  contrary  to  its 
spirit.  A  fairer  specimen  of  genuine  poetry  cannot  be  found  in 
the  whole  compass  of  language,  combining  at  once  simplicity  and 
sublimity,  with  chaste  imagery,  than  the  song  of  Moses,  in  the 
15th  Chapter  of  Exodus.  In  short,  the  Scriptures,  independently 
of  their  divine  origin,  contain  more  sublimity,  purer  morality, 
more  important  history,  and  finer  strains  of  eloquence  and  poetiy, 
than  can  be  collected  from  any  book  in  any  language. 

We  have  said  that  the  style  of  the  Runic  bards  was  affected, 
their  language  extravagant,  their  metaphors  unnatural  Thus,  a 
poet  seldom  expressed  the  heavens  by  any  other  circumlocution, 

(6)  MaUet,  p.  242. 
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than  '  the  skull  of  the  giant  Ymer/  one  of  their  demigods  ;  the 
rain-bow  was  called  '  the  bridge  of  the  Gods' ;  gold  was  turned 
into  '  the  tears  of  Friga' ;  poetry, '  the  present  or  drink  of  Odin' ; 
the  earth  was  indifferently  styled  '  the  spouse  of  Odin,  or  the  flesh 
of  Ymer,'  or '  the  vessel  which  floats  for  ages' ;  herbs  and  plants 
were  called  the '  hair  or  fleece  of  the  earth' ;  the  horizon  was  no- 
thing less  'than  the  hoop  of  the  world' ;  with  other  puerilities. 
Other  figurative  expressions  were  just  and  chaste,  breathing  the 
spuit  of  the  Muse  ;  as,  when  they  describe  the  stars  to  be  the 
poetry  of  heaven,  and  the  flowers,  the  stars  of  the  earth  ; 
the  warrior's  sword  to  flash  like  lightning,  and  the  rush  of  the 
army,  as  a  mountain-torrent,  and  the  shouting  of  the  hosts  as 
reaching  up  to  heaven ;  their  eyes  in  the  combat  to  blaze  with  fire, 
and  the  battle-field  to  be  as  a  bath  of  blood,  and  the  blows 
of  the  combatants  like  thunderbolts.  The  lover  while  praising 
his  mistress,  whose  bosom  is  white  as  alabaster,  yet  deplores  that 
her  heart  is  cold  as  ice.  A  ship  was  described  as  the  horse  of  the 
waves,  and  the  tongue  as  the  sword  of  words,  and  the  vehicle  of 
thought,  &c. 

We  may  conclude  this  division  of  our  subject,  by  transcribing 
the  summary  reflections  of  our  modem  Tacitus '  upon  the  pohtical 
state  of  the  Northern  nations,  when  they  became  formidable  to 
the  rest  of  Europe,  by  their  invasions  and  piracies : 

''During  several  generations,  Denmark  and  Scandinavia  con- 
tinued to  send  forth  innumerable  pirates  distinguished  by  strength, 
by  valour,  merciless  ferocity,  and  hatred  of  the  Christian  name. 
No  country  suffered  so  much  from  these  invaders,  as  England. 
Her  coasts  lay  near  to  the  ports  whence  they  sailed,  nor  was  any 
part  of  our  island  so  far  distant  from  the  seas,  as  to  be  secure  from 
attack.  The  same  atrocities  which  had  attended  the  victorious 
Saxon  over  the  Celt,  were  now,  after  a  lapse  of  ages,  suffered  by 
the  Saxon  at  the  hand  of  the  Dane.  Civilisation,  just  as  it  began 
to  rise,  was  met  by  this  blow,  and  sunk  down  once  more.  Large 
colonies  of  adventurers  from  the  Baltic  established  themselves  on 
the  Eastern  shores,  spread  gradually  westward,  and  supported  by 
constant  re-inf orcements  from  beyond  the  sea,  aspired  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  whole  realm.  The  struggle  between  the  two  fierce 
Teutonic  breeds  lasted  during  six  generations.  Each  was  alternately 

(7)  B.  Macaulay's  Hist  of  England,  I,  p.  10. 
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paramount  Cruel  massacres,  followed  by  cruel  retribution,  pith 
vinces  wasted,  convents  plundered,  and  cities  razed  to  the  ground' 
make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  those  evil  days,  iti 
length,  the  North  ceased  to  pour  forth  a  constant  stream  of  frdk 
depredators,  and  from  that  time  mutual  aversion  of  races  b^an  to 
subside.  Inter-marriage  became  frequent  The  Danes  learned 
the  religion  of  the  Saxons ;  and  thus  one  cause  of  deadly  ani- 
mosity was  removed.  The  Danish  and  Saxon  tongues,  both  difr 
lects  of  one  wide-spread  language,  were  blended  together.  Brt 
the  distinction  between  the  two  nations  was  by  no  means  effaced, 
when  an  event  took  place  which  prostrated  both  in  commoi 
slavery  at  the  feet  of  a  third  people,  under  William  the  Norman."* 


*  The  plan  of  this  work  prevents  us  from  doing  competent  justice  to  the  subject  of  tfe 
foregoing  essay ;  but  the  curious  reader  will  find  it  fully  and  learnedly  discussed  in  Msllrt'i 
Northern  Antiquities:  The  very  erudite  author  has  ably  described  the  mannen,  custoHb 
religion,  and  laws  of  the  ancient  Danes,  and  other  northern  nations  including  those  <tfe« 
Saxon  ancestors ;  with  a  Translation  of  the  Rdda,  and  other  pieces  from  the  ancient  lee 
landish  tongue.  This  work  has  been  translated  from  the  French  by  Dr  Percy,  Bishop  d 
Dromore,  with  additional  notes  by  the  translator.  To  it  is  appended  Goranaon's  L^ 
version  of  the  Edda. 


The  subjoined  Ode,  ntually  called  The  Quida,  baa  been  aelected  not  only  as  a  fkir  specimen  of  tbe  Rusk  mm. 
but  as  an  historical  epitome  of  the  achievements  of  Regnar,  from  the  Northern  Hellespont  to  tbe  British  idet. 
In  this  effusion,  war,  the  worst  of  evils,  is  considered  a  pastime .  the^ battle  field,  the  most  awful  of  sights,  sii 
scene  of  delight.  Eveiy  incident  attending  the  alaughter.  all  the  imagery  of  death,  is  recalled  with  exultslioB. 
The  bloody  fray  is  haUed  by  the  human  hell-honnd  as  the  sweetest  hour  of  his  Ufe,  even  as  the  day  of  his  nupQsk: 
"  Was  it  not  like  that  hour  when  I  placed  my  smiling  bride  beside  me  on  the  marriage  couch  r  The  cUilun#  ^ 
arms,  the  shouu  of  the  encountering  hosu,  ^the  shrieks  and  yells  of  the  wovnded,  are  as  music  to  the  ears!  tki 
iron-clad  and  iron-hearted  warrior.  But  the  day  we  trust  is  now  passing  or  past,  when  war  shall  be  the  oecupatiea 
of  mankind,  and  the  age  is  now  dawning,  when  the  tongue  and  the  pen,  not  the  sabre  and  the  moaket,  sbS 
employ  the  faculties  of  the  nations  :  '  Cedant  anna  tog«,  concedat  laurea  lingu».' 

[8kx  Tvairsa's  Avolo-Saxoxs  ;  sixth  ssxtiov,   toI.  i,  p.  475. 

Thx  Dtivo  Odk  op  RsoirSR  Lonnmoo. 

We  fought  with  swords :  .  .  .  When  in  Gothland  I  slew  an  enormous  serpent,  my  ^^ 
ward  was  the  beauteous  Thora.  Thence  I  was  deemed  a  man  :  they  called  me  Lodbrog 
from  that  slaughter.  ...  I  thrust  the  monster  through  with  a  spear,  with  the  steel  pio- 
ductive  of  splendid  rewards. 

We  fought  with  swords:  I  was  very  young,  when  towards  the  east,  in  the 
straits  of  Eirar,  we  gained  rivers  of  blood  for  the  ravenous  wolf ;  ample  food  for  tbe 
yellow-footed  fowl  (eagle).  There  the  hard  iron  sung  upon  the  lofty  helmets.  The  wlu4e 
ocean  was  one  wound.    The  raven  waded  in  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

We  fought  with  swords  :  we  lifted  high  our  lancen ;  when  I  had  numbered  twenty  je$n, 
and  every    where  acquired  renown.     We  conquered  eight  barons  at  the  mouth  of  tbe 

*  Five  Pieces  of  Runic  Poetry,  published  by  Dodsley,  in  1763. 
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Danube.    We  procured  ample  entertainment  for  the  eagle  in  that  slaughter.     Bloody  sweat 
fell  in  the  ocean  of  wounds.     A  host  of  men  there  lost  their  lives. 

We  fought  with  swords:  we  enjoyed  the  fight,  when  we  sent  the  inhahitante  of  Helsing 
to  the  Hall  of  Odin.  We  sailed  up  the  Vistula.  Then  the  sword  acquired  spoils  :  the  whole 
ocean  was  one  wound :  the  earth  grew  red  with  reeking  gore  :  the  sword  grinned  at  the 
coats  of  mail :  the  sword  cleft  the  shields  asunder. 

We  fought  with  swords :  I  well  remember  that  no  one  fled  diat  day  into  the  battle,  before 
in  the  ships  Herauder  fell.  There  does  not  a  fairer  warrioi  divide  the  ocean  with  his 
vessels.     .     .     .  ITiis  prince  ever  brought  to  the  battle  a  gallant  heart. 

We  fought  with  swords  :  the  army  cast  away  their  shields.  Then  flew  the  spear  to  the 
breast  of  the  warriors.  The  sword  in  the  fight  cut  the  very  rocks ;  the  shield  was  all  be- 
Bmeared  with  blood,  before  king  Rafno  fell,  our  foe.  The  warm  sweat  ran  down  from  the 
heads  on  the  coats  of  mail. 

We  fought  with  swords,  before  the  isles  of  Indir.  We  gave  ample  prey  for  the  ravens 
to  rend  in  pieces ;  a  banquet  for  the  wild  beasts  that  feed  on  flesh.  At  that  time  all  were 
valiant ;  it  were  difficult  to  single  out  any  one.  At  the  rising  of  the  sun,  I  saw  the  lances 
pierce  ;  the  bows  darted  the  arrows  from  them. 

We  fought  with  swords :  loud  was  the  din  of  arms,  before  King  Eistin  fell  in  the  field. 
Thence,  enriched  with  golden  spoils,  we  marched  to  fight  in  the  land  of  Vals.  There  the 
sword  cut  the  painted  shields.  In  the  meeting  of  helmets,  the  blood  ran  from  the  cloven 
skulls  of  men. 

We  fought  with  swords,  before  Boring-holmi.  We  held  bloody  shields :  we  stained  our 
spears.  Showers  of  arrows  brake  the  shield  in  pieces.  The  bow  sent  forth  the  glittering  steel. 
Volnir  fell  in  the  conflict,  than  whom  there  was  not  a  greater  king.  Wide  on  the  shores 
lay  the  scattered  dead  :  the  wolves  rejoiced  over  their  prey. 

We  fought  with  swords,in  the  Flemings'  land :  the  battle  widely  raged  before  king  Freyr 
fell  therein.  The  blue  steel  all  reeking  with  blood  fell  on  the  golden  mail.  Many  a  virgin 
bewailed  the  slaughter  of  that  morning.    The  beasts  of  prey  had  ample  spoil. 

We  fought  with  swords,  before  Ainglanes.  There  saw  I  thousands  lie  dead  in  the  ships : 
we  sailed  to  the  battle  for  six  days  before  the  army  fell.  There  we  celebrated  a  mass  of 
weapons.     At  the  rising  of  the  sun  Valdiofur  fell  before  our  swords. 

We  fought  with  swords,  at  Bardafurda.  A  shower  of  blood  rained  from  our  weapons. 
Headlong  fell  the  pallid  corpse,  a  prey  for  the  hawks.  The  bow  gave  a  twanging  sound. 
The  blade  sharply  bit  the  coats  of  mail :  it  bit  the  helmet  in  the  fight  The  arrow  sharp 
with  poison  and  all  besprinkled  with  bloody  sweat  ran  to  the  wound. 

We  fought  with  swords,  before  the  bay  of  Uiadning.  We  held  aloft  magic  shields  in  the 
play  of  battle.  Then  might  you  see  men,  who  rent  shields  with  their  swords.  The  helmets 
were  shattered  in  the  murmur  of  the  warriors.  The  pleasure  of  that  day  was  like  having  a 
fair  virgin  placed  beside  one  in  bed. 

We  fought  with  swords,  in  the  Northumbrian  land.  A  furious  storm  descended  on  the 
shields :  many  a  lifeless  body  fell  to  the  earth.  It  was  about  the  time  of  the  morning  when 
the  foe  was  compelled  to  fly  in  the  battle.  There  the  sword  sharply  bit  the  polished 
helmet  The  pleasure  of  that  day  was  like  kissing  a  young  widow  at  the  highest  seat  of 
the  table. 

We  fought  with  swords,  in  the  isles  of  the  south.  There  Herthiofe  proved  victorious : 
there  died  many  of  our  valiant  warriors.  In  the  shower  of  arms  Rogvaldur  fell :  I  lost 
my  son.  In  the  play  of  arms  can^e  the  deadly  spear :  his  lofty  crest  was  dyed  with  gore. 
The  birds  of  prey  bewailed  his  fall :  they  lost  him  that  prepared  them  banquets. 

We  fought  with  swords,  in  the  Irish  plains.  The  bodies  of  the  warriors  lay  intermingled. 
The  hawks  rejoiced  at  the  play  of  swords.  The  Irish  king  did  not  act  the  part  of  the 
Eagle  .  .  .  Great  was  the  conflict  of  sword  and  shield.  King  Marstan  was  killed  in  the 
bay  :  he  was  given  a  prey  to  the  hungry  ravens. 

We  fought  with  swords :  the  spear  resounded,  the  banners  shone  on  the  coats  of  mail.  I 
saw  many  a  warrior  fall  in  the  morning :  many  a  hero  in  the  contention  of  arms.    Here  the 

Ewayi  4o 
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■word  reached  betimes  the  heart  of  my  ton :  it  was  Egfll  deprived  Agnar  of  life.    He  wm 
a  youth  who  knew  not  fear. 

We  fought  with  ewords,  at  Skioldunga.  We  kept  our  words :  we  carved  out  wiA  «v 
weapons  a  plenteous  banquet  for  the  wolves  of  the  sea  (the  fishes).  The  ships  were  all 
besmeared  with  crimson,  as  if  for  many  days  the  maidens  had  brought  and  poured  fiaik 
wine.    AU  rent  was  the  mail  in  the  clash  of  arms. 

We  fought  with  swords,  when  Harold  fell.  I  saw  him  straggling  in  the  twQight  of  des&; 
that  young  chief  so  proud  of  his  flowing  locks :  he  who  spent  his  mornings  among  tk 
young  maidens :  he  who  loved  to  converse  with  the  handsome  widows. 

We  fought  wttfa  swords :  we  fought  three  kings  in  the  isle  of  Undis.  Few  had  ressoBte 
rejoice  that  day.  Many  fell  into  the  jaws  of  the  wild  beasts.  The  hawk  and  the  wolf  ton 
the  flesh  of  the  dead :  they  departed  glutted  with  prey.  The  blood  of  the  Irish  feQpksti- 
fuUy  into  the  ocean,  during  the  time  of  slaughter. 

We  fought  with  swords,  at  the  isle  of  Onlug.  The  uplifted  weapon  bit  the  shidds.  TW 
gilded  lance  grated  on  the  mail.  The  traces  of  that  fight  will  be  seen  for  ages.  Thoe 
kings  marched  up  to  the  play  of  arms.  The  shores  of  the  sea  were  stained  widi  bkei 
The  lances  appeared  like  flying  dragons. 

We  fought  with  swords.  Death  b  the  happy  portion  of  the  brave;  for  he  stsndstk 
foremost  against  the  storm  of  weapons.  He,  who  flies  from  danger,  often  bewaib  Ik  obi> 
arable  life.  Yet  how  difficult  is  it  to  rouse  up  a  coward  to  the  play  of  arms !  The  daitari 
feels  no  heart  in  his  bosom. 

We  fought  with  swords.  Toung  men  should  march  up  to  the  conflict  <^  aims:  bm 
should  meet  man,  and  never  give  way.  In  this  hath  always  consisted  the  nobility  of  At 
warrior.  He  who  aspires  to  the  love  of  his  mistress,  ought  to  be  dauntless  in  the  thAdi 
arms.  | 

We  fought  with  swords.  Now  I  find  for  certain  that  we  are  drawn  along  by  fate.  WW ' 
can  evade  the  decrees  of  destiny  ?  Could  I  have  thought  the  conclusion  of  my  life  resenci : 
for  Ella,  when  almost  expiring  I  shed  torrenti  of  blood  f  When  I  launched  forth  witbaf 
ships  into  the  deep  ?  When  in  the  Scottish  gulfs  I  gained  large  spoils  for  the  wolves? 

We  fought  with  swords ;  this  fills  me  still  with  joy,  because  I  know  a  banquet  is  praptf* 
ing  by  the  father  of  the  Gods.  Soon  in  the  splendid  Hall  of  Odin,  we  shall  drink  beere^ 
of  the  skulls  of  our  enemies.  A  brave  man  sinks  not  at  death.  I  shall  utter  no  repjaif 
words,  as  I  approach  the  palace  of  the  Gods. 

We  fought  with  swords:  Oh  that  the  sons  of  Aslauga  f  knew  I  Oh  that  my  childTCn  ksct 
the  sufferings  of  their  father  I  that  numerous  serpents,  filled  with  poison,  tear  me  topiecci! 
Soon  would  they  be  here :  soon  would  they  wage  bitter  war  with  their  swords.  I  gave  i 
mother  to  my  children,  from  whom  they  inherit  a  valiant  heart 

We  fought  with  swords.  Now  I  touch  on  my  last  momenta.  I  receive  a  deadly  M 
from  the  viper.  A  serpent  inhabits  the  hall  of  my  heart.  Soon  shall  my  sons  black  their 
swords  in  the  blood  of  Ella.  They  wax  red  with  fury ;  they  bum  with  rage.  Those  gii- 
lant  youths  will  not  rest  till  they  have  avenged  their  father. 

We  fought  with  swords.  Batties  fifty  and  one  have  been  fought  under  my  bsnsen* 
From  my  early  youth  I  learnt  to  dye  my  sword  in  crimson :  I  never  yet  could  find  s  kia; 
more  valiant  tiian  myself.    The  Gods  now  invite  me  to  them.    Death  is  not  to  be  hunested. 

Tie  with  joy  I  cease.  The  goddesses  of  destiny  are  come  to  fetch  me.  Odin  hstli  iO^ 
them  from  the  habitation  of  the  Gods.  I  shall  be  joyfully  received  into  the  highert«iti 
I  shall  quaff  full  goblets  among  the  Gods.  The  hours  of  my  life  are  passed  avsj.  1 
die  laughing. 

t  AalaufswsatlieMeondwifsof  Ragasr. 


VIII. 

KING    ALFRED'S    CHARTERS, 

TRANSLATED   FROM   THB   LATIN   AND  ANGLO-SAXON   ORIGINALS^ 

IN 

KEMBLE'S  CODEX  DIPLOMATICUS  ANGLOSAXONICUS, 


The  following  observations  on  the  charters  whether  public  or 
private  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  times 
are  extracted  from  the  Introduction  to  the  Codex  Diplomaticus 
JE\i  Anglo-Saxonici,  and  render  any  further  preliminary  informa- 
tion unnecessary. 

To  these  [i.  e.  tie  charters]  we  must  look^  for  almost  all  our  information  res- 
pecting the  law  of  real  property ;  the  descent  and  liabilities  of  lands ;  the  nature 
of  tenure  and  service;  the  authority  of  the  king,  the  nobility  and  the  church; 
even  the  power  of  the  popular  councils.  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  Wills  alone  we 
derive  a  reasonable  account  of  the  household  arrangements^  and  disposition  of 
real  and  personal  estate.  From  the  records  of  the  synods  or  councils  and  of  the 
county  courts^  we  gain  our  only  insight  into  the  nature  and  forms  of  process. 
GoDEX^  vol.  i,p.  1. 

That  Augustine  and  his  companions,  when  they  introduced  Christianity  among 
the  Saxons,  introduced  with  it,  writing,  annals,  an  era,  and  the  necessary 
forms  of  civiUzation,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe.  Some  of  the  documents 
themselves  [cAatiers],  which  profess  to  belong  to  this  very  early  period,  bear  the 
marks  of  a  Boman  and  ecclesiastical  origin.  They  differ  in  some  material  points 
from  the  forms  afterwards  current  in  Europe :  while  at  the  same  time,  in  some 
very  remarkable  respects,  they  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  roost  ancient  papyri. 
That  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  and  commencement  of  the  eighth  centuries,  lands 
were  conveyed  by  charter  in  England,  we  learn  from  Beda's  letter  to  Ecgberht : 
his  words  are,  "  Ipsas  quoque  literas  privilegiorum  suorum,  quasi  veraciter  Deo 
dignas,  pontificum,  abbatum,  et  potestatum  seeculi  obtinebant  subscriptione  con- 
firmari  iTAey  got  the  forUinge  which  declared  their  rights,  as  being  truly  tcorthg 
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of  God,  to  be  confirmed  hy  the  sud&eription  of  pontiffi,  abbots,  and  tie  iempord 
potoera!]"  And  these  words,  which  evidently  show  that  this  was  no  new  arrange- 
menty  appear  to  me  to  be  applicable  to  the  whole  period  between  Ac^osUQe  isA 
Beda.  For  the  extreme  importance  attached  to  the  destruction  of  all  reomanU 
of  heathendom,  to  which  the  symbolic  transfers  more  especially  belonged,  render- 
ed it  from  the  very  first  necessary  to  sabstitate  for  them  sach  forms  as  the  Chuidi 
had  sanctioned ;  since  in  all  times,  the  possession  and  transfer  of  land  become  one 
of  the  deepest  foundations  of  the  whole  social  polity.  I  therefore  see  no  reascm 
to  doubt  that  land  was  transferred  by  documentary  forms,  either  with  or  withoot 
symbolic  forms,  from  the  very  first  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons.     Ibid.jd.  vi. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  us  to  decide  with  certainty  upon  a  point 
involved  so  deeply  in  obscurity,  as  the  relations  of  the  manifold  Saxon  tribes 

during  the  continuance  of  the  several  kingdoms History  knows  little  of  the 

various  reguli  who  within  their  petty  territories  exercised  the  regal  power ;  and 
nearly  as  little  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  authority  claimed  or  vindicated  by 
the  sons  and  brothers  of  ruling  sovereigns.  Oswine,  rex  Cantuariorum.  if  ever 
there  were  such  a  person,  is  known  to  us  from  these  charters  alone;  and  so  little 
known  to  us  from  them,  that  the  compiler  of  the  chartulary  in  which  they  are 
found,  confounds  him  with  St  Oswine  of  Northumberland,  and  notes  discrepan- 
cies in  the  dates  upon  that  supposition.  Suaebhard,  rex  Cantuariorum,  is  men- 
tioned as  an  intruder  by  various  chroniclers;  he  himself  in  his  charters  asserts  his 
paternal  right  to  the  throne.  Sigired  calls  himself  rex  dimidise  partis  Cantise,  ai 
a  time  respecting  whose  events  the  annalists  are  silent.  During  the  same  period 
we  find  Eardwulf,  and  Hearctberht,  reges  Cantuariorum :  if  mentioned  in  the 
chronides  at  all,  these  persons  must  be  taken  to  be  intended  by  the  reges  erteri 
who  rather  plundered  than  ruled  Kent.  Aethclberht  the  second  son  of  Wihtred, 
not  only  calls  himself  king  of  Kent^  but  grants  lands  by  that  title,  during  the  lata 
time  of  his  father,  and  E&dberht  his  elder  brother.  In  one  original  charter  he 
dates  his  reign  from  Wihtred's  death  in  725 ;  twenty  years  before,  according  to 
the  Chroniclers,  he  came  to  the  throne.  It  is  perhaps  not  impossible  that  in  the 
very  early  periods  of  Anglo-saxon  history,  the  name  of  king  (cyning  from  cvn, 
generosus  a  genere)  may  have  been  assumed  by  the  sons  of  sovereigns,  whetW 
or  not  accompanied  with  an  appanage,  rights  and  jurisdiction  :  just  as  at  present 
in  Germany  all  the  children  of  a  noble  parent  bear  the  title  of  the  father. 
In  rather  later  times,  however,  I  should  be  inclined  to  confine  it  to  such  princes 
as  were  crowned  in  the  lifetime  of  their  father,  and  associated  with  him  in  the 
government. 

Various  kings  appear  to  have  used  various  titles  in  proportion  as  they  exten- 
ded their  power  and  influence.  Aethilbald  styles  himself  sometimes  king  of  the 
Mercians,  sometimes  of  the  Angles,  sometimes  of  the  Southangles :  and  this  he 
might  justly  do,  since  the  Mercians,  whose  king  he  was,  were  the  most  important 
of  the  English  Angle  tribes ;  and  the  Southangles,  if  ever  separated  in  their 
government,  were  an  appanage  of  the  reigning  Mercian  family :  Peada,  Penda's 
son,  was  during  his  father's  lifetime  king  of  the  Middle  and  Southangles.  Others 
add  indefinitely  cteterarumque  gentium  in  circuitu  persistentium,  even  though  the 
first  title  were  one  (as  rex  Angalsaxonum)  which  comprised  all  the  populations 
really  subject  to  their  rule :  but  this,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  later  growth,  smacki 
of  the  bombast  of  Byzantium.  The  kings  of  Mercia  after  CoeuuulPs  second  year, 
(viz.  798)  take  also  the  style  of  kings  of  Kent,  which  was  an  appanage  to  Mercia 
in  the  hands  of  Cilthred,  Coenuulf's  brother,  till  805,  became  again  an  indepen- 
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dent  kingdom  under  Baldred,  and  finally  sank  into  an  appanage  for  the  sons  and 
brothers  of  the  Westsaxon  kings.  These  latter  called  themselves  originally 
kings  of  the  Gewissas,  their  family  tribe ;  somewhat  later^  kings  of  the  West- 
saxons ;  kter  still  kings  of  the  Westsaxons  and  men  of  Kent.  After  the  union 
of  nearly  all  England  in  the  person  of  Aethelst&n^  this  style  was  in  general  aban- 
doned for  that  of  Bex  totius  Albionis,  £ex  et  pnmicerius  totias  Brittanniae ;  or 
words  of  similar  import. 

As  we  have  scarcely  any  Northumberland  charters^  a  fact  as  strange  as  it  is 
much  to  be  lamented^  we  can  give  no  account  whatever  of  the  style  adopted  by 
the  kings  of  that  country  ;  it  is  probable  however  that  they  carefully  maintained 
the  distinction  between  Deira  and  Bernicia^  which  has  been  unaccountably  over- 
looked by  many  historians  of  Saxon  England.  The  kings  of  Essex  called  them- 
selves Beges  Eastsexorum  or  Eastsaxonum  as  long  as  their  kingdom  last- 
ed. Those  of  Eastanglia^  probably  Beges  Eastanglorum^  Orientalium  anglorum^ 
or  merely  Anglorum.  The  relations  however  of  these  kings  is  throughout  obscure; 
and  history  has  little  recorded  of  them,  from  the  murder  of  Aethilberht,  till  the 
defeat  and  death  of  E&dmund ;  after  whose  fail  Eastanglia  never  recovered  its  in- 
dependence, being  held  as  a  kind  of  province  by  the  Danish  invaders,  or  finally 
incorporated  in  the  dominions  of  Wessex.    Ibid.  p.  xxii. 

A  very  few  words  may  be  said  of  the  boundaries.  I  have  not  stated  this  as  a 
distinct  and  substantive  part  of  a  Saxon  charter,  because  it  seems  incidental  to 
the  grant,  a  definition  in  short  of  the  place  named.  But  very  rarely  is  a  Saxon 
charter  without  a  description  of  them  ;  in  the  earlier  documents  this  is  usually 
incorporated  with,  in  the  later  appended  to,  the  grant.  It  would  seem  as  if  for 
the  most  part  it  were  added  after  the  instrument  was  formally  completed,  as  iu 
almost  every  case  they  are  described  in  Anglo-Saxon,  although  the  charter  itself 
is  drawn  up  in  Latin.  When  the  solemn  cession  had  been  made,  it  was  probably 
left  to  the  local  officers,  in  conjunction  with  the  grantee,  to  see  that  its  limits 
were  accurately  defined.     Ibid./?.  Ixii. 

That  our  pagan  forefathers,  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  missionaries, 
had  some  kind  of  date,  some  definite  era  from  which  they  reckoned,  is  sufficiently 
obvious  :  but  it  is  far  from  clear  what  description  of  date  or  era  it  was.  Its  inac- 
curacy and  uncertainty  are  rendered  evident  to  us  by  that  which  proves  that  some- 
thing of  the  kind  existed,  viz.  the  scattered  records  of  kings  who  reigned  before 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  some  leading  events  of  their  respective  peri- 
ods; but  we  are  not  allowed  to  judge  in  what  these  early  fasti  consisted,  from 
what  point  they  started,  or  what  periods  of  time  they  embraced.  But,  whether 
the;  were  merely  the  alliterative  poems,  which  even  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  formed 
the  sole  history  of  the  Teutonic  tribes ;  or  the  more  advanced  records  of  a  sacer- 
dotal class,  carved  with  Bunic  letters  on  blocks  of  wood  and  stone;  or  the 
annals  of  individual  kings,  dating  from  the  great  festivals  of  the  heathen 
year;  they  could  present  but  httle  worthy  of  attention  to  the  Christian  and 
Inoman  monks  whose  habits  had  been  formed  in  other  climes  and  under 
other  creeds.  In  all  that  these,  the  earliest  historians  of  England,  have  left 
us,  we  have  evidence  of  what  unsatisfactory  materials  they  had  to  deal  with. 
A  majority  of  the  kings  recorded  in  their  pages  are  mythic  heroes  common 
both  to  England  and  Germany ;  while  the  constant  recurrence  of  particular  num- 
bers in  the  dates  of  their  reigns  are  equally  convincing  proofs  of  mythic  tradition. 
History  has  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  they  fall  into  the  circle  of  mythology. 
Even  of  those  who  approach  somewhat  nearer  to  historical  periods,  little  more 
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than  the  natDea  has  survived;  and  it  is  often  donbtfnl  whether  even  those  sie 
are  not  names  of  men  :  it  may  b^  fairly  questioned  whether  we  know  the  name  a 
rank  of  ^thelberht's  grandfather. 

Although  it  is  far  from  probable  that  Augustine  was  the  first  to  plant  Oiii^ 
anity  among  the  Anglo-saxons,  yet  the  results  of  any  previous  labours  must  hsit 
been  very  unimportant ;  nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  letters  fit  for  the  compo» 
tion  of  continuous  annals,  or  a  r^ular  system  of  dates,  were  among  the  namba 
When  therefore  the  missionaries  of  Gregory  had  so  far  prevailed  as  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  build  a  church  and  preach  the  gospel  abroad,  it  seems  that  one  ofthdr 
first  cares  would  be  to  habituate  the  people  to  the  Boman  character,  ihe  Roohb 
calendar,  and  the  Boman  era ;  perhaps  also  to  the  decimal  system  of  notatxNL 
They  cannot  have  expected  to  be  continually  recruited  from  Borne;  and  the  edf 
appearance  of  Anglosaxons,  even  of  high  rank,  among  the  bishops  and  ardibUi- 
ops  of  the  Anglican  church,  shows  that  if  the  teachers  brought  zeal  to  their  task, 
they  were  not  repulsed  by  backwardness  on  the  part  of  those  whom  they  taught 
The  great  advance  in  civilization  made,  especially  in  Northumberland,  before  ifa 
dose  of  the  seventh  century,  proves  that  even  the  rough  denizens  of  thai  inhos- 
pitable portion  of  our  land  were  apt  and  earnest  scholars.  There  was  therdoR 
every  reason  to  introduce  among  the  Anglosaxons  such  branches  of  learning  « 
were  looked  upon  as  essential ;  and  among  these  the  art  of  writing  in  Roman  let- 
ters (vulgarly  called  Anglosaxon),  and  the  Boman  method  of  dating,  might  josth 
be  considered  the  first. 

To  this  would  be  added  another  consideration  of  no  mean  importance.  Wfait- 
ever  fasti  existed,  could  only  record  the  deeds  of  Pagans :  the  songs  were  not  bd- 
frequently  earmina  diabolica,  for  in  the  language  of  those  times,  the  gods  of  oor 
forefathers  were  demons.  Moreover,  the  Bunes  or  letters  of  the  Anglosaxons  hsd 
been  used  for  little  else  than  divinations  and  auguries,  which  from  the  first  wen 
an  especial  object  of  horror  with  the  missionaries :  ill  adapted  as  they  were  to  oos- 
tinuoos  writing,  there  is  little  probability  of  their  having  ever  been  put  to  thil 
use ;  and  it  was  less  difficult  for  Augustine  and  his  companions  to  introduce  the 
characters  with  the  language  of  Borne,  than  to  learn  the  rude  forms  of  the  Saxoo 
letters,  which  were  as  little  known  to  the  mass  of  the  people  as  the  new  ones  whieh 
replaced  them. 

It  seems  therefore  certain  that  the  History  of  England  commences  with 
Augustine ;  that  is  to  say,  the  orderly  and  digested  series  of  events,  arranged  a^ 
cording  to  certain  definite  and  systematic  dates,  and  committed  to  writing  accord- 
ingly. Not  that  I  imagine  the  earliest  missionaries  to  have  busied  themselves  in 
collecting  the  fragmentary  traditions  of  those  who  to  them  can  only  have  beea 
benighted  and  barbarous  Pagans :  on  the  contrary,  they  were  far  more  likely  to 
destroy  any  that  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  But  that  the  first  who  composed 
annals  of  tneir  own  times,  which  served  as  a  basis  for  future  chroniclers>  were  the 
Bomans.  In  latter  times  tradition  meagrely  filled  up  the  void  they  had  left;  and 
a  few  echos  only  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  centuries  which  may  havedi^ 
sed  between  the  first  settlement  of  the  Saxons  on  our  shores,  and  the  successful 
and  most  glorious  work  of  Gregory  ;  dull  and  fragmentary  voices  telling  of  gene- 
rations which  have  past  away  from  us  for  ever  1 

But  if  we  owe  an  era  to  Augustine,  what  is  that  likely  to  have  been  ?  Suidy 
no  other  than  that  which  had  been  in  use  in  the  place  from  which  he  came.  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  wasthe  era  of  the  Incarnation  of  out  Lord)  perhaps  also 
the  cycle  of  the  Indictions.  What  other  could  in  fact  be  used?  Certainly  n(^ 
the  years  of  Boman  emperors  or  pope?,  unknown  to  the  new  converts  even  by 
name  ^  hardly  the  regnal  years  of  petty  sovereigns,  numerous,  far  apart^  some  atiU 
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addicted  to  Pagan  anperstitions^  many  still  unknown  even  by  name  to  the  mission- 
aries, all  still  nncertain  in  what  year  their  reigns  began.      But  if  other  reasons 
had  been  wanting,  there  was  one  which  seems  likely  to  have  been  decisive.    The 
great  Christian  festival  of  the  nativity  fell,  by  a  wonderful  chance,  upon  that  m;^8- 
tical  night  which  the  mothers  celebrated  among  all  tlie  nations  of  the  north,  with 
solemn  religious  observances  and  ceremonies*     In  the  spirit  which  then,  and  since, 
animated  the  missionaries  of  the  faith,  this  day,  holy  among  the  heathen,  was 
especially  adopted  by  their  teachers,  and  became  for  the  new  converts  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year.     From  the  night  of  Christ's  birth  the  years  were  hence« 
forth  reckoned,  and  what  so  natural,  so  apparently  unavoidable,  as  the  affix- 
ing of  Christ's  date  to  the  year  so  commenced?   Another  and  strong  ground 
may  be  assigned  for  the  belief  here  expressed.      The  Homans  found  Christi- 
anity  in  England ;  but  that  in   which   the   orthodoxy  of  those   days  mainly 
consisted  they  did  not  find  ;  I  mean  the  Boman  time  of  celebrating  Easter.  Now 
the  disputes  on  this  subject  between  the  Western  and  Eastern  churches  had  al- 
ready led  to  the  composition  of  elaborate  tables,  accurately  defining  the  recurring 
dates  upon    the  calculation   of  which  the  paschal  period  depended.  Amongst 
these  the  most    celebrated  are  those  of  Dionysius,  who   about   the  year  526 
put  forth   his   complete  series   of   circles,   introducing  for  the  first  time  the 
years  of  the  incarnation.     It  will  be  difficult  to  beheve  that  these  tables,  so 
important  for   the   solution   of  the  great   controversy,   were  not    brought   to 
Britain  by  Augustine;  and   still   more   difficult  to   believe   that    he  did  not 
eagerly  seize  the  opportunity  to  substitute  the  venerable  era  they  contained  for 
any  other  that  he  might  find  here  established. 

Those  who  argue  that  the  era  of  the  incarnation  was  not  introduced  into  Eng- 
land till  the  time  of  Beda,  appear  to  me  to  have  no  sound  grounds  for  their 
beUef .        Ibid.  j9.  Ixviii. 

I  believe  it  is  now  admitted  that  in  the  course  of  the  eighth  century  the  ponti- 
fical had  superseded  the  imperial  indictions  in  England  :  and  Fagi,  the  learned 
commentator  on  Baronius,  asserts  this  distinctly.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  view  is 
the  correct  one,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  word  superseded ;  for  I  know 
of  no  evidence  that  we  ever  had  the  imperial  indictions.     p»  Ixxix. 

Anachronism  in  dates  is  undoubtedly  the  surest  test  by  which  we  detect  for- 
gery in  a  charter  ;  but  .  •  •  .  anachronism  is  not  to  be  charged  too  lightly :  the 
error  may  lie  after  all  with  ourselves.  Especially  allowance  is  to  be  made  in  apo- 
graphs found  in  chartularies  :  here  setting  aside  the  case  already  alluded  to  where 
the  year  of  our  Lord  had  been  miscalculated  from  the  indiction,  a  want  of  coin- 
cidence between  the  year  and  the  indiction  is  not  of  uncommon  occurrence.  This 
however  generally  arises  from  the  latter  date  having  been  partially  abraded  by  age, 
and  so  misread  :  the  want  of  a  light  line  at  the  bottom  readily  transforms 
a  V  (in  the  old  charters  U)  into  a  11;  an  abrasion  may  convert  an  X  into  a  V : 
hence  we  not  uncommonly  find  in  these  copies  indiction  llll  for  VII  or  XV ; 
VII  for  XIT ;  XU  for  XV,  and  the  like.  Nor  is  another  error  at  all  uncommon, 
where  a  letter  or  contraction  has  been  taken  to  be  part  of  the  date :  for  instance, 
indictione  u  (uero)  Ila,  has  often  been  read  as  if  it  were  indictione  Vila.  Again, 
indictione  Xma,  has  become  transformed  into  indictione  Xllla,  the  strokes  of  the 
written  m  having  been  taken  to  represent  three  units.  This  cause  of  error  is  so 
frequent  as  to  render  muItipUed  examples  unnecessary.  But  even  the  careless- 
ness of  a  scribe  may  have  given  rise  to  blunders  of  omission  .  .  •  p.  Ixxxviii. 
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The  researches  of  diplomatists  have  established  the  fact  that  many  of  the  wfd 
powerful  princes  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  could  not  write  at  all^  but  stamped  iba 
names  upon  their  grants,    p.  xc. 

The  witnesses  to  Saxon  charters  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  the  time  a&d 
country.  They  probably  were  very  generally  merely  the  court  or  comitcs  of  tie 
king,  and  with  the  importance  of  the  king,  the  importance  of  the  witnesses  vooU 
vary.  The  earliest  instruments  of  this  nature,  granted  by  the  petty  sovereigns,  ot 
half  sovereigns  of  petty  states,  are  distinguished  by  the  small  numbor  of  kignft- 
tures,  the  presence  of  one  bishop,  or  at  most  two,  and  the  simple  manner  of  the 
subscription.  The  same  remarks  apply  also  to  grants  made  as  it  were  in  the  pri- 
vate court,  at  the  private  dwelling  of  the  king.  But  far  different  is  it  in  later 
times  with  the  records  of  synodal  decrees,  or  with  grants  made  at  the  ansQil 
councils,  or  the  great  festivals  of  Christmas  and  Easter,  when  the  king  celebnted 
these.  Then  we  have  an  arr^y  of  lay  lords  and  church  lords,  sometimes  comfv^ 
hending  a  majority  of  the  nobles  and  bishops  of  the  whole  land ;  and  then  we 
have  a  multitude  of  ministri  and  roilites,  and  even  some  names  without  addition, 
which  we  may  believe  to  be  those  of  persons  who  were  not  members  of  the  king's 
court.  Far  different  in  still  later  times,  when  there  was  but  one  king  and  one 
court,  and  when  courtiers  of  all  classes  crowded  to  testify  their  approbatioi 
of  grants,  which  might  act  hereafter  as  happy  precedents  in  their  own  case. 
p.  xcii. 

The  sign  of  the  cross  is  found  in  the  earliest  Italian  documents,  and  is  umTer- 
sal  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  from  whom  we  ourselves  have  derived  it  ...  b 
may  be  doubted  whether  an  older  and  heathen  feeling  did  not  lurk  at  first  under 
this  symbol ;  whether,  in  short,  such  marks  mav  not  have  been  held  binding 
among  the  Saxons  even  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  For  the  hammer  i 
of  Thunor  (Th&rr)  was  the  true  heathen  symbol  in  alt  contracts,  and  it  is  f dl 
known  that  the  hammer  of  Thunor  was  represented  by  a  cross,    p.  xdu. 

The  second  class  of  documents  contained  in  this  collection  [i.  e.  qfciafim\ 
comprise  the  records  of  trials  determined  either  in  the  county  court  before  i 
the  sheriff,  or  in  the  great  synods  or  councils,  held  twice  a  year.  These  meet- 
ings, which  present  the  nearest  approach  to  our  parliaments  that  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  correspond  in  some  degree  to  the  old  heathen 
assemblies,  and  the  later  March  and  May-fields  of  the  Franks  .  .  .  That  these 
councils  were  legislative  bodies  we  may  see  by  the  collections  of  laws  passed  in 
them  not  only  for  the  church,  but  the  laity ;  and  a  passage  already  dted  (j»> 
Ixxiii)  proves  that  they  were  also  courts  of  justice,  p.  cvi. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  all  the  documents oosr 
tained  in  this  collection  are  the  Wills,    p.  cviii. 

[The  reader  is  re/erred  to  Khig  Alfreds  Willy  to  be  given  hereafter  t»  ^ 
volume,  for  some  general  remarks  on  the  subf'ect,'] 
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CHARTERS,  BEARING  THE  SIGNATURE  OF  ALFRED, 
BEFORE  HE  BECAME  KING  IN  871. 

1.  The  first  appearance  of  Alfred's  name  affixed  to  a  charter 
is  under  the  year  853,  when  he  was  only  four  years  old.  His 
father  Ethelwolf,  then  king,  **for  the  expiation  of  his  crimes 
and  the  absolution  of  his  sins,'*  grants  some  land  to  ''  his  faithful 
minister  Ealdhere  &c.  &c,"  Among  the  witnesses  to  this  grant 
are ;  "  +  I  Ethelbearht  king  have  confirmed  and  subscribed  this 
grant  with  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross.'*  "  +  I  Elfred  son  of  the 
king  have  consented  and  subscribed."  It  is  evident  that  either 
this  charter  is  a  forgery,  or  that  some  person  acted  for  the  child 
Alfred  in  affixing  his  consent  and  signature. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  difficulty ;  for  Ethelbert  second  son  of 
Ethelwolf,  was  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  king  during  his  father's 
life. 

2.  In  the  charter,  whether  genuine  or  spurious,  containing 
Ethelwolf  s  grant  of  tithes  to  the  church,  [see  Harmony  of  the 
Chronicles,  page  16,]  and  dated  April  22,  854,  we  again  find 
*'  +  iElfred  son  of  the  king,"  but  not  in  the  second  charter  bear- 
ing the  same  date. 

3.  Under  the  same  year  is  a  grant  to  Malmesbury  abbey  church, 
to  which  the  name  of  Alfred  is  also  affixed.  "  +  Aelf red  son  of 
the  king."    The  charter  is  probably  a  forgery. 

4.  In  855,  to  a  grant,  by  king  Ethelwolf,  of  some  land  near 
Rochester  castle. ''  + 1  Aelfred  son  of  the  king  have  consented 
jand  subscribed." 

5.  A  charter,  by  Ethelbert,  "king  of  the  West-Saxons,"  and 
therefore  granted  between  860  and  862,  bears  the  signature 
^*  + 1  Elfraed  son  of  the  king,"  i.  e.  of  king  Ethelwolf, 

6.  In  862,  to  another  charter  of  Ethelbert,  "  +  I  Aelfred  bro- 
ther of  the  king  have  consented  and  subscribed." 
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7.  To  another^  of  the  same  king,  in  the  same  year,  *'  +  I  Aelfred 
son  of  the  king." 

8.  In  868,  Aug.  1,  a  charter  of  Burgred  king  of  Mercia,  to  Theo- 1 
dore  abbat  of  Crdyland,  bears  the  attestation — "  I  Alfred  bro- ; 
ther  of  the  king  of  West-Saxony  have  consented.** 

9.  In  868,  to  a  charter  by  Ethelswith  Alfred's  sister,  and  queen 
of  Mercia,  "  + 1  iElfred  brother  of  the  king  have  consented  and 
subscribed." 

In  871,  Ethelred  died,  and  Alfred  was  elected  king  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  the  estates  of  the  realm,  notwithstanding 
that  some  of  his  brother's  children  were  then  alive ;  but  these 
appear  to  have  been  thought  too  young  to  protect  the  kingdom 
from  its  enemies ;  and,  as  the  crown  was  at  that  time  elective,  and 
not  hereditary — or  if  hereditary,  only  so  in  a  qualified  degree, 
— the  eldest  nephew  of  Alfred,  Ethelward,  was  easily  set  aside  in 
favour  of  his  illustrious  uncle,  though,  on  Alfred's  death  in  901, 
he  set  up  a  fruitless  claim  to  the  succession  in  opposition  to  his 
cousin  Edward  the  Elder. 


CHARTERS  BEARING  THE   SIGNATURE   OF   ALFRED 
AFTER  HE  BECAME  KING  IN  871. 

We  have  not  a  single  charter  belonging  to  the  first  seven  yeais 
of  king  Alfred's  life,  and  it  may  be  remarked  as  a  curious  fact,  that 
there  was  (so  it  seems)  a  *'  duke  Alfred  "  contemporary  with  the 
Great  King.  His  name  appears  as  "Elfred  dux,"  or  "^Elfrcd 
dux,*'  subscribed  to  charters  granted  between  the  years  871 
and  889. 

In  878  begin  the  charters  which  properly  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
king  Alfred  himself,  and  it  seems  the  more  imperative  to  gire 
them  in  a  collected  edition  of  his  works,  from  the  great  proba- 
bility that,  unlike  his  more  illiterate  predecessors,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  have  had  little  to  do  with  such  documents,— king 
Alfred,  being  a  scholar  fond  of  using  his  pen,  and  of  taking  part 
in  every  thing  which  concerned  the  good  of  his  people,  may  hiffl- 
self  have  assisted  in  penning  the  charters  which  bear  his  name. 
Twelve  only  of  these  instruments  bear  Alfred's  name,  and  it  i 
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^vith  good  grounds  beKeved  that  seven  of  these  are  spurious, — 
forged  in  after  times  by  the  monks  to  secure  their  lawful  lands 
ixnder  the  apparent  authority  of  the  great  king,  or  perhaps  to  sub- 
stantiate their  claim  to>  lands  which  in  justice  did  not  belong  to 
them.  The  grounds,  upon  which  each  charter  is  supposed  to  be 
SL  forgery,  will  be  given  in  a  note, 

1.  A.  D,  878.  [See  Codex,  it,  105-] 

'  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  reigns  for  ever  !  Whereas  all  the 
kingdoms  of  this  transitory  life  and  the  dispensers  of  those  king- 
doms, from  the  beginning  of  this  world,  fade  and  pass  away ; 
therefore  everlasting  joys  must  be  obtained  for  the  fleeting  and 
mortal  state  of  men.  Wherefore  I,  iElfred,  by  the  ordinance  of 
Divine  Providence  king  of  the  West-Saxons,  for  the  remedy  of 
my  soul  and  the  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  with  willing  mind  have 
given  a  certain  portion  of  land,  i.  e.  ten  cassates,  in  a  place  called 
Suth-tun  at  Prince's  Island,  which  is  named  Aethelingaey  by  its 
usual  English  name,  to  supply  monastic  subsistence  for  the  monks, 
who  therein  under  regular  exercises  devoutly  serve  Almighty  God  : 
and  this  liberty  I  have  given  with  devout  mind  to  the  aforesaid 
monastery,  with  the  meadows,  pastures,  brooks  and  all  things 
rightly  belonging  thereto ;  that  it  may  remain  secure,  free  and 
imburdened  for  ever  from  the  claim  of  all  king's  taxes,  and  of 
works  and  of  penal  causes,  saving  *  only  expeditions  against  an 
enemy,  and  the  building  of  fortresses  and  bridges :  and  if  any  one 
shall  hereafter  wish  to  augment  this  [gift],  may  God  augment  his 
goods  in  the  land  of  the  living !  But,  if  any  one,  which  God  for- 
bid !  swollen  with  the  breath  of  pride,  and  led  on  by  tyrannic 
power,  shall  endeavour  to  infringe  and  nullify  this  gift,  let  him 
know  that  he  is  anathematized  by  all  the  Christian  church  ;  and 
unless  he  beforehand  mend  his  ways,  shall  give  account  on  the 
day  of  judgment  before  Christ  and  his  angels.  But  the  land 
aforesaid  and  the  donation  of  this  land  extends  and  is  bounded  by 
these  boundaries,  &c. 

The  schedule  of  this  grant  was  written  in  the  year  878  from  the 

(1)  This  charter,  which  is  in  Latin,  is  marked  in  the  Codex,  [vo].  ii,  p.  105]  as  a  forgery, 
or,  at  least,  as  of  doubtful  genuineness. 

(2)  This  is  what  our  lawyers  call  the  '  trinoda  necessitas,*  h>om  which  no  estate  was 
exempt. 
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incarnation  of  our  Lord,  4th  indiction,  with  the  consent  of  these 
witnesses  whose  names  are  here  to  be  seen. 

+  I  king  Alfred,  have  confirmed  this  my  gift  with  the  sign  6t 
the  Holy  cross.    +  I,  Ealferth  bishop  &c. 

2.  A.D.  871—878.   [Codex,  ii,  106.] 

3.  This  is  the  bequest  that  Alvred  king  grants  into  Sceaftcs- 
bury,  to  love  God  and  Saint  Mary  and  all  God's  saints,  for  the 
warning  [safety]  of  my  soul,  with  hale  tongue ;  that  is  an  hundred 
hides  with  meat  and  men  all  as  it  stands ;  and  my  daughter  Age- 
ly  ve  further  with  the  property  into  the  minster,  for  that  she  was 
hooded  [consecrated]  in  sickness ;  and  my  soken  to  the  minster 
that  I  myself  owned,  that  is  forsteal,  and  hamsoken,  and  mund- 
breche;  and  these  are  the  lands'  names,  that  I  have  granted 
thither ;  that  is  at  Dunheved  and  at  Cumtune  40  hides,  and  at  Han- 
lee  and  Gissic  20  hides,  and  at  Terente  10  hides,  and  at  Ywem  15 
hides,  and  Funtemel  15  hides. 

And  this  is  to  witness  Edward  my  son,  and  Athered  archbishop, 
and  Alcheferd  bishop  and  Adelheach  bishop  and  Wlfhere  alder- 
man, and  Adwlf  alderman,  and  Cuthred  alderman,  and  Tumbert 
abbat,  and  Midred  my  thane,  and  Athelwulf,  and  Osric,  and 
Berthful  and  Cyma.  And  look  whoso  turns  this  gift  aside,  may 
he  have  God's  curse  and  saint  Mary's,  and  all  God's  saints,  for 
ever :   Amen. 

To  the  foregoing  charter,  which  is  in  Anglo-Saxon,  is  appended 
a  Latin  copy  of  the  same,  of  which  the  foUovnng  is  a  literal 
translation. 

+  I  Alvred  king,  in  honour  of  God  and  of  the  blessed  virgin 
Mary  and  of  all  the  saints,  give  and  grant,  being  aUve  and  still 
thriving,  to  the  church  of  Scepton  a  hundred  hides  of  land,  with 
the  men  and  all  appurtenances,  as  they  now  are,  and  Ayleva  my 
daughter  with  the  same,  who  compelled  by  ill  health  has  becwne 
a  nun  in  the  same  church  :  saving  these  rights  which  belong  to 
my  crown,  namely  forsteal  and  hamsocken  and  munbreck. 

And  these  are  the  names  of  the  lands  which  I  have  given  and 
granted  to  the  church  aforesaid;  Dunehefda  and  Kuntune  40 
hides  ;  in  Henlee  and  Gersicg  20  hides  ;  in  Tarente  10  hides ;  in 
Hyuuerna  15  hides;  in  Funtemel  15  hides. 
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,  The  witnesses  of  this  matter  are,  Edward  my  son,  Athelred 
archbishop,  Alfred  bishop,  and  Adelheac  bishop,  and  Uulfere, 
Raduulf,  Kudred  alderman,  Turebert  abbat,  Mildred  and  Atheluulf, 
and  Osric,  and  Berthuulf,  and  my  court 

Whosoever  shall  turn  these  aside,  may  he  be  by  God  and  the 
holy  virgin  Mary  and  all  the  saints  accursed  for  ever.    Amen. 

3.  A.  D.  880.  [Codex,  it,  107.] 

In  880,  jEthelred,  duke  of  Mercia,  gives  a  charter,  with  the 
consent  and  subscription  of  king  Alfred,  '*  +  I  Aelfred  king  have 
consented  and  subscribed." 

4.  A.  D.  883.  [Codex,  a,  110.] 

A  charter  of  Aethelred,  duke  of  Mercia,  bears  the  attestation 
of  king  Alfred,  **  +  I  iElfred  confirm  the  munificence  of  this 
grant  with  the  sign  of  the  Holy  Cross." 

The  next  charter,  in  CodAi,  112,  is  otherwise  called  AlfrecCs  WilL 

5.  A.  D.  889.  [Codex,  ii,  118.] 

»  Inasmuch  as  it  often  happens  to  some  men,  and  especially 
during  the  foul  and  discordant  madness  of  this  present  Itfe,  that 
the  tide  of  oblivious  iniquity  strikes  and  blunts  the  simple  eye  of 
the  thoughtful  heart,  and  the  clouds  of  neglect  with  dark  overlays 
of  depravity  obscure  from  the  path  of  right  the  radiating  star  of 
justice ;  Wherefore  it  is  necessary  for  every  man,  that  all  his  ac- 
quisitions or  possessions,  by  the  aid  of  writings,  for  the  caution  of 
those  now  living  or  hereafter  to  succeed,  such  possessions  as  by 
catholic  or  heroic  men  of  either  greater  or  lesser  power,  have 
been  delivered  over  to  God  and  his  saints  through  the  height  of 
the  heavens,  should  be  firmly  and  duly  ratified  by  their  testimony 
and  confirmation,  and  noted  down  by  the  true  pen  of  the  writer 
on  parchment  Wherefore,  in  the  year  889,  since  the  benignant 
gem  of  heavenly  light  shone  through  the  field  of  virgin  modesty 
desirable  to  mankind  with  the  appearance  of  mystic  breathing,  in 
the  7th  Indiction,  with  the  beams  of  the  aforesaid  brilliancy  and 

•  (3)  The  following  charter  hetrays  itself  to  be  a  forgery  by  its  bombastic  style, — more  com- 
mon in  the  age  of  Dunstan  and  afterwards  of  the  Anglo-Norman  monks  than  in  that  oi 
king  Alfred. 
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grace  shining  upon  us,  I  iElfred  king  of  tKe  Angles  and  Saxom^ 
and  iEthelred  under-king  and  patrician  of  the  Mercians,  with  tbs 
testimony  and  license  or  consent  of  the  senators,  bishops  or  dukdi 
of  either  race,  for  the  relief  of  mj  [mis]deeds,  and  to  gain  the 
rest  of  heavenly  remuneration,  do  hereby  confer  in  eccleaastical 
right,  and  give  and  grant,  to  Waerfrith,  the  illustrious  bishop  (t 
the  Wiccii,  for  the  church  of  Worcester,  in  London,  one  court, 
which,  as  to  its  name,  is  called  by  the  citizens  ^'ad  antiquum 
petrosum  aedificium,"  that  is  ^'JEt  Hwsetmund's  stone,"  *  from  die 
public  street  to  the  wall  of  the  same  city,  whose  length  is  26 
perches,  and  breadth  in  its  upper  part  is  13  perches  and  7  fee^ 
and  in  its  lower  part  1 1  perches  and  6  feet,  to  be  possessed  for 
ever  in  full  liberty  of  the  whole  matter  here-under ;  and  that  it 
may  have  pot  and  scale  for  measuring  in  buying  and  selling  for 
their  use  or  necessities,  free  in  all  respects,  and  may  remiun  free 
from  all  duties  or  fiscal  penalty,  or  public  duty,  save  what  sbd 
relate  from  within  to  the  lordship  of  the  bishop  of  the  church  i 
Worcester.  But  if  any  of  his  men  shall  traffic  without  or  in  tta 
public  street  or  on  the  bank  •  where  men  buy,  according  as  is  ligK 
let  toll  be  paid  into  the  king's  hand ;  but  if  any  one  shall  buy  or 
sell  within  in  the  aforesaid  court,  let  due  toll  be  paid  into  tbe 
hand  of  the  bishop  above  named;  and  always,  as  long  as  tbe 
peoples  of  the  English  or  Saxons,  by  faith  of  the  Christuo 
rehgion,  shall  be  sprinkled  with  the  water  of  holy  baptism,  or  the 
city  of  London  shall  be  fitly  subject  to  the  dominion  of  thdr 
authority,  let  it  remain  subject  to  the  city  of  Worcester. 

We  call  to  witness  and  beseech  the  persons  of  all  men,  pre- 
sent or  to  come,  that  this  our  gift  may  remain  inviolate  and  entii^ 
as  the  present  page  testifies.  But  iS  any  one,  as  we  hope  not,  is* 
flated  with  the  serpentine  poison  of  devilish  suggestion,  shall 
attempt  to  corrupt  in  any  way  the  course  of  this  definition,  W 
them  know  that  they  shall  be  pierced  through  with  Anna  and 
Zaphira  by  the  hellish  sword  of  eternal  anathema,  unless  th^ 
shall  resolve  beforehand  with  due  satisfaction  to  amend  their 
ways.    But  these  are  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  witnesses 

(4)  This,  possibly,  may  be  the  London-stone,  stiU  to  be  seen  in  Watling  Street 

(5)  bank  « ripa*,  bank  of  the  river ;  where  in  former  times  much  traffic  was  canied  ^ 
under  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  not,  as  far  aa  we  know,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times.  1^ 
is  a  strong  proof  of  the  charter  being  a  forgery. 
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a.nd  consentient  to  this  our  gift,  and,  confirming  it  with  the  trium- 
phant  banner  of  the  holy  cross,  have  subscribed  it  with  their  own 
liands. 

+  I  iElfred  king  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  confirming  this 
gift,  subscribe  it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  +  I  iEthelred  under- 
Icing  and  patrician  of  the  Mercians  have  subscribed  this  gift 
-with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  +  I  iEthelflsed  have  consented. 
-4-  I  Uulfred  bishop  have  consented.  +  I  Alhard  bishop  have 
consented.  +  I  UuaBrfrith  bishop  have  consented.  +  I  De- 
Tieuulf  bishop  have  consented.  +  I  Wulfsige  bishop  have  con- 
sented. 


6.  (no  dote)  Codex  it,  122,  and  Hi,  401. 

•  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  reigns  for  ever,  the  king  of 
all  ages  f  Whereas  the  orbit  of  this  transitory  life  daily  sets  and 
fades ;  and  all  the  faithful  are  earnestly  admonished  by  this  sign^ 
that,  closely  following  the  examples  of  good  works,  in  the  pro- 
fitable  successes  of  their  forefathers'  good  will,  they  may  in 
exchange  for  their  worldly  goods  deserve  to  obtain  the  never- 
ending  and  unchangeable  joys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Where- 
fore I  Aelfred,  by  favour  of  Almighty  God's  mercy  king  of  the 
Enghsh,  and  ruler  of  the  other  provinces  lying  round  about,  and 
governor  of  the  nations,  with  willing  mind  grant  and  confirm  a 
portion  of  land  wherein  is  a  monastery,  dedicated,  founded,  and 
built,  as  it  appears,  under  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  honor 
of  St  Peter  prince  of  the  apostles,  namely  a  place,  called  by  a  well 
known  name  among  the  English,  Ceroteseg,  i.  e.  Cirot's  island, 
and  five  manses  at  Thorp,  together  with  all  appendages  thereto 
rightly  belonging,  namely  Getinges,  Hunewaldesham,  and  Wude- 
ham,  for  the  maintenance  of  that  monastery  and  of  all  who  with . 
one  mind  therein  serve  God ;  that  those  dwelling  there  may  not 
cease  to  intercede  for  my  sins  and  innumerable  offences.  But  let 
the  aforesaid  land  be  as  we  have  appointed,  with  all  things  that 
rightly  belong  to  it,  namely  fields,  woods,  meadows,  pastures, 
pools  and  brooks,  free  and  undisturbed,  and  stable,  firm  and 
unannuUed,  from  every  yoke  of  service.    But  if  any  one  allured 

(6)  The  authenticity  of  this  charter  is  doubtful :  the  first  part  of  the  charter  is  in  Latin  ; 
the  boundaries  are  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
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by  diabolical  covetousness  shall  make  null  the  definition 
ratification  of  this  my  decree,  let  him  know  that  he  shall  rem 
an  account  at  the  dreadful  judgment,  and  bum  for  ever  in 
avenging  flames  of  hell  with  Anti-Christ  and  his  followers, 
there  shall  remain  eternally,  unless  he  shall  have  duly  eno 
repented  in  this  present  life.     Now  the  land  aforesaid  is  siff 
rounded  by  these  boundaries  &c. 

This  is  the  land-mark  to  Certeseye  and  to  Thorpe.  That  i^ 
first  on  to  Waiemuthe ;  up  along  the  Waie  to  Waibrugge  to  the 
mid-stream;  from  Waibrugge  southward  to  Boggesley;  from 
Boggeslye  by  the  mid-stream  to  Wudeham ;  from  Wudehaii 
right-south  into  Halewik ;  by  the  mid-stream ;  and  so  forth  be 
tween  the  land  of  Halewik  and  the  land  of  WintredeVhill  rights 
west ;  and  so  forth  right-west  into  the  foul  brook  that  goeth  betweei 
Fecingelye  and  the  gallows;  and  so  right-forth  to  the  hoaij 
stone ;  and  from  the  hoar  stone  into  the  dark  ford ;  and  sa 
forth  right-west  along  the  stream  into  the  moor  at  east-wood's 
end :  and  so  up  between  east-wood  and  Otershaghe  on  the  hoar 
thorn  ;  from  the  hoar  thorn  to  the  oak  trees ;  from  the  oak  trees 
to  the  three-hills ;  from  the  three-hills  unto  the  drain  ; 
from  the  drain  unto  the  march-brook;  from  the  march-brook 
on  to  ExlaePs  bourn ;  from  Exlaefs  bourn  to  the  hoar  maple-tree^ 
from  the  hoar  maple-tree  to  the  three-trees ;  from  the  three-tree^ 
along  the  deep  brook  right  to  weal-gate ;  from  weal-gate  on  to  cleffl 
pool  right  to  the  foul  brook ;  from  the  foul  brook  to  the  blaclj 
withy ;  from  the  withy  right-forth  to  weales-hythe,  along  the 
Temese  [Thames]  on  the  other  half  [side]  of  Mixtenham  ;  on  to  the 
oak  between  Burgh-island  and  Mixtenham  :  along  the  water  rigfa 
to  Nettle-isle;  from  the  isle  along  the  Thames  about  [round 
ox-lake ;  and  so  forth  along  Thames  to  bores-hill ;  and 
forth  along  Thames  right  to  Ham-isle ;  and  so  forth  along  stream 
right  by  north  of  Ham-isle ;  and  so  forth  along  Thames  by  hsM^ 
stream ;  back  on  Wayemuthe»  ^ 

7.  A.  D.  891,  Aug.  2.  Codex  ii,  123»  . 

'  +  I  Alfred  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  at  the 

intercession  of  my  faithful  earl  named  Berhtulf,  have  given  antf 

granted  for  ever  a  small  piece  of  land  in  exchange  for  another 

(7)  This  and  the  next  three  charters  are  supposed  to  be  spurious. 
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lajid^  free  from  all  secularities,  except  marching  against  the 
enemy,  and  building  a  bridge  or  a  fortress.  But  the  said  land 
is,  in  quantity,  of  seventeen  manses,  lying  in  two  places,  at  a  place 
caviled  Plyssh  of  twelve  manses,  and  at  a  place  called  Radingtun 
of  five  manses.  I  have  therefore  received,  from  the  aforesaid 
earl,  for  those  lands,  land  of  the  same  quantity  which  the 
country-people  call  Suth-tun,  near  the  sea-shore  in  the  district 
called  Dornsetan,  and  the  same  land  is  equally  free,  as  aforesaid- 
But  it  is  surrounded  by  these  boundaries  &c. 

The  writing  of  this  charter  was  done  in  the  year  of  our  Lord's 
incarnation  891,  Indiction  7,  the  4th  day  before  the  nones  of 
August  With  the  consent  of  these  witnesses,  whose  names  are 
noted  beneath.  +  I  Alvred  king  have  subscribed.  +  I  Berh- 
tulf  duke  have  consented,  with  many  others. 


8.  A.  D.  892.  Codex,  it,  124,  and  in,  402. 

+  In  the  name  of  the  Lord!  I  MMred.  by  the  clemency  of 
Him  who  sits  on  high,  Creator  and  Governor  of  all  things,  king  of 
the  Angol-Saxons,  will  give  and  grant  for  a  perpetual  inheritance 
to  my  faithful  earl  iEthelhelm,  a  small  piece  of  land,  that  is  of  ten 
manses  in  a  place  called  Northniwetune.  But  the  aforesaid  piece 
of  land  is  free  from  all  secularities  except  marching  against  an 
enemy  and  building  bridges  or  fortresses.  These  are  the  territories 
of  the  land  above  mentioned,  &c. 

First  by  Afene-stead  to  Stintesford ;  then  to  Rush's-lade ;  then 
to  Cioltanford;  then  to  Wifelesford;  then  so  along  the  way  to 
Sand-hill ;  then  to  Botanwell ;  then  by  the  Wiodde  ;  then  over  the 
Wiod  to  the  Gore  and  so  back  to  the  Afene. 

Rubric.  This  is  the  book  of  the  ten  hides  at  Northniwetune 
that  iElfred  booked  [enregistered]  to  iEthelhelm  his  thape  in 
everlasting  inheritance. 

The  writing  of  this  charter  was  done  in  the  year  of  our  Lord's 
incarnation  892,  Indiction  10,  with  the  consent  of  these  >vitnesses 
whose  names  are  noted  beneath. 


+  Aelfred  king  of  the  Saxons.     +  Wulfsige  bishop.     +  Wul?- 

50 


red  duke.     +  iEthelred    duke.    +  Eadweard    th^    king's    son. 
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+  John  the  presbyter.  +  Waerulf  the  presbyter.  +  Deormodd 
cellarer.  +  Aelf  ric  the  treasurer.  +  Sigewulf  the  butler.  +  Byn 
Stan  the  soldier.  +  Berchtmund  the  soldier.  +  Wulfsige  the  so 
dier.  +  Aethelm  the  soldier.  +  Aethelhelm  the  soldier.  +  ( 
wald  the  soldier.  +  Uchferth  the  soldier.  +  Ocea  the  soldi 
+  Byrhthelm  the  soldier. 

To  those  who  observe  and  consent  to  this  our  grants  may 
remain  for  ever,  but  to  those  who  oppose  or  endeavour  to  l 
it,  be  woe !  and  a  portion  with  the  traitor  Scariot ! 

9.     Codex  iiy  124. 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord  !  I  iElfred  by  the  grace  of  Grod  kinga 
the  Angol-Saxons,  with  the  consent  of  the  venerable  household  (■ 
the   church  of  Maldubia  [Malmesbury],  give  and  grant  to  m^ 
faithful  minister  named  Dudig  a  certain  piece  of  ground,  that  is 
cassates  at  the  same  land  aforesaid,  to  have  and  to  hold  for  U 
own  days,  and  to  leave  after  him  to  three  heirs  whomsoever  li 
may  choose.     But  after  the  days  of  the  three  heirs,  the  aforesaa 
land  is  to  return  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Saviour  in  Malduba 
[Malmesbury],  without  any  gainsaying,  to  the  same  service 
formerly.     Now  the  aforesaid  land  is  free  from  all  secularitk 
except  marching  against  an  enemy,  and  the  building  of  bridge 
or  fortresses. 

But  the  writing  of  this  charter  was  done,  with  the  consent  d 
the  witnesses  whose  names  are  written  beneath,  in  the  place  whick 
is  called  Maelduburi,  but  by  our  name  Maeldunesburg. 

+  Ego  Aelf  red  king.  +  Ulfric  bishop.  +  Aethelhelm  dukft 
+  Aethelnoth  duke.  +  Aelfhere.  +  Deormod.  +  Beorhtheln 
+  Ceolwulf.  +  Aetheluuald  son  of  the  king.  +  Beomhari 
+  Uulfric.     +  Uuerulf.     +  Ecgwulf. 

10.  A.  D.  895.  Codex,  ii,  125. 

By  the  power  of  Almighty  God,  who  reigns  for  ever, 

by  whose  might  and  wisdom  all  men  who  con» 

into  this  world  are  enlightened,  kings  and  princes  are  raised  aloft 
and  the  kingdoms  of  peoples  are  wonderfully  dedicated.  By  thiS' 
wonderful  virtue,  and  not  by  my  own  power,  and  by  the  teach* 
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ing  of  the  benevolent  father  Leo,  the  high-priest  oi  an  Christians, 
I  have  gained  battles  and  conquered  kingdoms — not  I  however, 
but  God  who  is  strong  and  powerful  in  battle  : — Wherefore  I  JEl- 
vred  king  of  the  Saxons,  wish  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  my 
father  ^thelwulf;  and,  as  he  ordained  that  pay  should  be 
given  for  the  lighting  of  St  Peter,  so  I  give  and  grant  to  his  brother 
saint  Andrew,  the  apostle  of  God  the  maker  of  the  world  who  has 
condescended  to  augment  my  kingdom  in  these  my  times,  all  my 
land  in  the  town  of  Frekeham,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  I 
deliver  my  land  in  Yselham  to  you  my  faithful  Burric  bishop  of 
Rochester  and  to  your  church  to  hold  for  ever,  with  all  its  per- 
tinences, marshes,  pastures,  feedings,  meadows,  waters,  and  fish- 
eries and  fowleries,  and  with  all  my  men,  serfs  and  free,  and  other 
rights  pertaining  to  the  same.  For  there  are  13  acres  and  15 
manses  which  are  included  in  these  boundaries,  &c. 

I  will  and  command  that  this  my  gift  of  the  lands  aforesaid  may 
be  free  from  all  royal  power  for  ever,  and  that  no  one  take  refuge 
in  it  except  the  bishop  and  liis  successors. 

Wherefore  I  Alvred,  by  the  royal  authority  and  power  given  to 
me  by  God,  wish  that  this  my  gift  may  be  held  firm  and  lasting 
by  my  successors  for  ever.  Nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any  one  to 
change,  take  away  or  diminish  this  my  will  and  gift ;  as  he  desires 
to  avoid  the  anger  and  indignation  of  Almighty  God.  But  if  any 
one  strives  to  increase  it,  may  God  increase  for  him  good  days  in 
this  world,  and  merits  in  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens.  Now  I 
have  made  this  gift  by  the  counsel  of  my  dear  friends  Plegmund 
archbishop  and  Grimbald  priest,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord's  incar- 
nation DCCCXCV,  for  the  soul  of  my  father  and  my  brothers,  the 
kings  iEthelbald,  iEthelberht  and  iEthelred,  who  left  to  me, 
though  unworthy,  the  royal  inheritance.  But  you,  whose  names 
here  follow,  I  have  asked  to  consent  and  to  subscribe  at  my 
entreaty  and  for  my  love. 

And  I  Plegmund  archbishop  of  Dorobernia  [Canterbury]  con- 
sent and  subscribe  +.  And  I  iEthelbald  archbishop  of  the 
church  of  York  consent  and  subscribe  +.     I  ^thelstan  prelate  of 

Hereford  consent  and  subscribe  +.     I  Werbert of  Lega- 

cester     [Caerleon]    consent    and    subscribe  +.      I    Tynebert 
bishop  of  Lichfield  consent  and  subscribe  +.     I  Herefred  minis- 
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ter  of  Worcester,  consent  and  affix  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross  +, 
I  iElfstan  bishop  of  London  affix  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross  +, 
I  Denewulf  bishop  of  the  city  of  Winchester,  assent  and  subscribe 
+.  I  iEgelmere  minister  of  Chichester  give  my  assent  and  sdb- 
scribe +.  I  Eadred  minister  of  Northwic  [Norwich]  consent 
and  affix  the  sign  of  the  cross +.  I  Harold  minister  of  Dorches- 
ter consent  and  subscribe +  .  I  Grimbald  priest,  to  the  honour  al 
God,  consent  and  affix  the  sign  of  the  cross +.  I  John  abfail 
affix  the  sign  of  the  cross +.  I  Eadred  earl  consent  and  sob^ 
scribe +.  I  iEthelred  duke  of  the  Gaini  subscribe +.  I  -^E3swji 
tha  queen  consent  and  subscribe +•  I  iEthelred  duke  of  Ae 
Mercians  consent  and  subscribe +• 

11.  A.  D.  898.  Codex  ii,  128. 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord/  I  iElfraed,  by  the  grace  of  God  kin| 
of  the  Saxons,  give  to  my  faithful  duke  SigQm  for  a  perpetm 
possession  the  land  of  my  own  right,  and  of  one  inhabitant'] 
the  place  which  is  called  Feamleag,  and  in  the  great  forisce  * 
acres  of  meadow  in  the  land  on  the  northward  to  Eadweakl  Se 
bright  in  consideration  of  his  money ;  that  he  may  have  and  hdi 
it  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  after  his  departure  from  this  life  wxf 
have  free  power  of  giving  it  to  whomsoever  he  pleases.  This  do- 
nation was  made  in  the  year  after  Christ's  incarnation  896,  it 
the  place  which  is  called  Wulfamere,  with  the  consent  of  these mj 
witnesses  whose  name  appears  to  be  written  below : 

+  I  iElfred  king  of  the  Saxons  confirm  this  my  gift  with  fl« 
sign  of  the  holy  cross. 

+  I  iEdweard  king,  confirm  this  pft  of  the  king. 


+  Duke  Ordlaf 

+  Eadweald,  Officer 

+  Duke  Sigulf 

+  iEthelstan,  Priest 

+  Duke  Wullaf 

+  Cuthulf,  Officer 

+  Beorhtsige,  Officer 

+  Ecgferth,  Officer. 

+  Osferth,  Officer 

+  Eadhelm,  Officer 

+  Wulfere,  Officer 

3  Manentig.  The  same  word  has  occurred  before  in  charter  6,  where  it  i»  rendered  nui^ 
M^nens  describes  the  person,  mansa  the  occopatioii  :  but  ihey  aim  at  the  same  poii^^' 
number  of  families  on  the  estate.  4  Perhaps '  rushes'. 
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But  the  land  aforesaid  appears  to  be  circumscribed  by  these 
boundaries,  &c. 

12,  (no  date)  Codex,  it,  130. 

•  Whatever  is  to  be  granted  by  a  king's  gift  to  his  faithful  ser- 
vants, ought  to  be  fortified  by  a  document  in  writing,  because  the 
frail  memory  of  man  fades  and  the  delivery  of  writings  always 
brings  it  back  to  memory.  Wherefore  I  iElfred,  king  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  ^ve  and  grant  to  my  faithful  servant  named  Deor- 
mod,  one  vill  of  five  manses,  named  Aeppelford,  for  another  piece 
of  land  which  the  inhabitants  name  Harandun.  I  therefore  de- 
liver and  grant  it  to  him  on  such  hereditary  right,  that  after  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  may  deliver  it,  for  a  perpetual  inheritance,  to  any 
one  whoever  may  be  his  heir,  or  to  any  monastery  of  holy  men,  as 
he  may  think  good. 

But  the  aforesaid  land  shall  be  free  from  all  secular  services, 
except  three,  a  popular  expedition,  the  building  of  a  high-way 
bridge  and  of  a  royal  fortress.  But  if  any  one  excited  by  the  heat 
of  covetousness,  shall  attempt  to  break  through  this  om:  charter, 
let  him  be  damned  and  buried  in  the  lowest  hell  with  the  apostle 
Judas  and  Pilate,  and  with  all  who  unjustly  possess  the  sanctuary 
of  God.    And  let  this  writing  ever  have  inviolable  authority. 

I  the  king  first  confirm  this  with  my  royal  seal,  and  command  my 
faithful  servants  to  be  witnesses  to  its  confirmation. 

+  The  sign  of  king  Aelfred. 

+  The  sign  of  Aedward,  the  king's  son. 

+  The  sign  of  Deormod  the  minister. 

6  Probably  not  autbentic. 


IX. 
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King  Alfred's  will,  in  an  entire  and  correct  form,  was  first 
published,  in  1788,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  the 
Rev.  Owen  Manning.  This  edition,  printed  at  the  Clarendon 
Press,  in  quarto,  exhibited  the  Saxon  text,  with  notes,  and  no 
less  than  three  distinct  versions,  a  free  EngUsh  translation,  a 
literal  one,  and  a  third  in  Latin.  The  original  was  at  that  time  in 
the  possession  of  Mr  Astle,  and  had  been  preserved  in  a  register 
of  the  abbey  of  Newminster,  founded  at  Winchester  by  Alfred 
not  long  before  his  death. 

"  This  Register,"  it  is  stated  in  the  original  preface,  "  commences 
with  an  account  of  the  first  foundation  of  the  Abbey  in  the  Ceme- 
tery on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Cathedral  of  Winchester,  which 
about  the  year  1110  was  removed  to  Hyde.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  register,  and  particularly  that  in  which  the  will  is  inserted, 
appears  to  have  been  written  between  the  years  1028  and  1032, 
so  that  the  entry  iu  the  register  could  not  have  been  written  later 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
abbey,  though  it  was  probably  earlier;  and  it  may  reasonably 
be  supposed,  that  care  would  be  taken  by  the  abbot  and  convent 
to  exemplify  the  will  of  their  great  and  munificent  founder,  in  the 
most  correct  manner." 

The  will  itself  might  be  made  the  text  of  a  far  from  uninterest- 
ing dissertation  on  antiquarian  points  of  considerable  importance. 
The  rights  of  succession,  both  regal  and  concerning  private 
property — the  modes  of  tenure — the  gift  and  maintenance  of  per- 
sonal privileges — the  forms  of  bequest — with  other  circumstances 
relating  to  ancient  habits  and  localities — may  derive  incidental 
elucidation  from  this  valuable  relic.  Its  disclosiu-es  manifest  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  watched  and 
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secured  the  transmission  of  their  private  possessions  to  their  fami- 
lies and  friends  ;  it  illustrates  the  commencement  of  that  compE- 
cated  state  of  property  on  which  the  Norman  genius  for  chicane 
afterwards  impressed  a  still  more  vexatious  character  of  intricacy; 
and  it  exhibits  in  a  very  striking  light,  the  magnanimous  forbear- 
ance of  Alfred  under  the  selfish  evasions  of  his  brother,  and  In 
anxiety  to  act  justly  when  himself  placed  in  similar  circumstances 
It  may  assist  in  giving  a  clearer  view  of  the  scope  and  bearing  rf  j 
this  testamentary  record,  if  we  insert  the  former  editor's  Intro-  \ 
ductory  Remarks. 

'It  appears,  by  the  Preface  or  Introduction  to  this  will, that | 
king  Ethelwolf  left  certain  manors  and  other  estates  in  laodi 
(besides  what  he  had  given  them  in  his  hfe-time)  to  his  three  sons  i 

Ethelbald,  Ethelred,  and  Alfred,  and  to  the  survivor  of  them. 

I 

'  That,  on  Ethelbald's  decease,  Ethelred  and  Alfred  made  oTer 
their  joint  interest  herein  to  king  Ethelbert  their  then  eldest  bro- 
ther, in  trust,  to  release  it  to  them  again  in  the  same  condition  in  | 
which  he  received  it :  with  a  covenant  to  do  the  same  by  sock  j 
estates  also  as  he  had  obtained  by  their  joint  assistance  and  such  I 
as  he  should  have  acquired  himself. 

'  That,  on  Ethelbert's  decease,  and  Ethelred's  succeeding  to  tic 
crown,  Alfred  applied  to  him  in  witena-gemot,  to  make  partition  of 
the  estates,  and  to  assign  him  his  share  :  but  that  Ethelred  refused; 
alledging  in  his  excuse,  that  it  was  a  mixed  property,  which  he 
had  entered  upon  at  different  times,  and  that  he  could  not  easily 
distinguish  the  lands  one  from  another  : — ^That  however  he  would 
make  him  his  heir : — with  which  declaration  Alfred  was  satisfied 

'  That,  shortly  after,  in  a  witena-gemot  at  Swinbui^h,  it  was 
agreed  between  Ethelred  and  Alfred,  that  the  survivor  should 
give  to  the  children  of  the  other,  1 .  All  such  lands  as  they  two 
themselves  should  have  acquired  ;  and,  2.  All  such  as  Ethelwolf 
their  father  had  given  to  them  two  in  Ethelbald's  life-time ;  but 
not,  3.  Those  which  he  had  bequeathed  by  will  to  the  three; 
which,  together  with  the  personal  estate  of  him  of  the  two  that 
should  die  first,  was  to  go  to  the  survivor. 

'  That  finally,  therefore,  this  third  sort  of  lands,  viz.  such  as 
King  Ethelwolf  the  father  had  devised  by  will  to  the  three  bro- 
thers and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  which  had  now  devolved  on 
Alfred,  was  the  subject  of  the  following  bequest ;  which,  in  the 
witena-gemot  at  Langden  (King  Ethelwolf  s  will  being  first  pro- 
duced and  read)  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  Alfred  had  un- 
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doubted  authority  to  make ;  and  which  the  nobility  there  assem- 
bled pledged  themselves  to  see  carried  into  execution.* 

Independently  of  the  wish  to  render  generally  accessible  an 
important  illustration  of  English  history,  we  may  advert  to  the 
general  interest  that  has  been  recently  awakened  to  every  thing 
connected  with  the  literature  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.     The  singu- 
larly clear  and  comprehensive  grammatical  elucidations  of  Dr  Bos- 
worth  have  rendered  the  access  easy,  and  even  attractive  ;  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  henceforward  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  acts 
and  institutions  of  our  ancestors,  but  of  their  habits  of  thought 
and  expression,  will  be  considered  as  amongst  the  indispensable 
elements  of  a  liberal  education.     The  true  genius  of  our  tongue, 
the  legitimate  clue  to  its  richest  treasures,  can  never  be  ascer- 
tained but  by  ascending  to  its  source.     Shakespeare  and  the 
giants  of  Shakespeare's  day,  are  only  to  be  adequately  understood 
by  the  man  who  has  traced  up  the  derivation  of  that  unrivalled 
medium,  through  which  their  feelings  and  conceptions  have  been 
transmitted  to  these  later  times. — Langland  also,  Chaucer,  Wycliff, 
cannot  be  fairly   estimated,  nor,  indeed,  satisfactorily  compre- 
hended, but  by  readers  who  have  secured  a  competent  acquain- 
tance with  the  Anglo-Saxon  idiom.     Were  it  not  for  the  risk  of 
lapsing  into  protracted  dissertation,  reference  might  be  made  to 
the  value  of  these  studies  to  all  who  would  trace  the  history  of 
English  law  up  to  its  primary  sources,  and  to  those  who  would 
examine  our  national  annals  in  their  earliest  and  least  contami- 
nated authorities — ^but  enough  has  been  said  in  explanation  of  the 
present  publication,  and  from  more  protracted  comment  we  are 
vidthheld  by  considerations  of  expediency. 


1.  I  iElfred  king,  with  God's  grace,  and  with  the  counsel  of 
iEtherede  '  archbishop,  and  all  the  West-Saxon  witan's  witness, 
have  considered  about  my  soul's  health,  and  about  my  inheritance 
that  God  and  my  elders  gave  me,  and  about  that  inheritance  which 
king  Athulf  *  my  father  bequeathed  to  us  three  brothers,  Athel- 

(1)  Ethelred,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  who  died  A.  D.  888. 

(2)  £thelwolf,  the  father  of  Alfred,  died  Jan.  13,  A.  D.  857-8,  leaving  four  sons, 
1.  Ethelbald,  2.  Ethelbert,  3.  Ethelred,  4.  Alfred,  who  were  successively  kings  of  England; 
and  one  daughter,  Ethelswith,  who,  in  851,  married  Burhred  king  of  Mercia;  and,  after 
his  death  in  874,  became  a  nun  at  Padua,  where  she  died  in  888.  See  Harmony  of  the 
Chron. 
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bolde,  and  iEtherede,  and  me ' ;     and  which  of  us  soever  were 
longest^  that  he  should  take  to  all. 

2.  But  it  came  to  pass  that  iEthelbold*  died ;  and  we  two  ^the- 
red  [and*  I]  with  all  the  West-Saxon  witan*s  witness,  our  pait 
did  give  in  trust  to  iEthelbyrhte  •  king  our  brother,  on  the  cona- 
tion that  he  should  re-deliver  it  to  us  as  entire  as  it  then  vm 
when  we  did  make  it  over  to  him.  And  he  then  did  so,  both  by 
that  estate,  and  that  which  he  by  our  joint  concurrence  had  ob- 
tained, and  what  he  himself  had  acquired. 

3.  When  it  so  happened  that  iEthered  ^  succeeded^  then  prayed 
I  him  before  our  nobles  all,  that  we  two  the  inheritance  miglA 
divide :  and  he  would  give  to  me  my  share.  Then  said  he  to. 
me,  that  he  might  not  easily  divide,  for  that  he  had,  at  many^ 
different  times,  formerly  taken  possession.  And  he  said  coi^i 
ceming  that  which  he  enjoyed  of  our  joint  property,  and  [thd 
which  •  he^  had  acquired,  after  his  days,  he  woidd  give  it  to  nol 
man  rather  than  to  me.  And  I  there-with,  at  that  time,  waa 
well  satisfied. 

4.  But  it  came  to  pass  that  we  all  by  the  heathen  folk  •  despoiled 
were.  Then  discoursed  we  concerning  our  children  that  they 
would  need  some  support  to  be  given  by  us  out  of  these  estates^ 
as  to  us  was  given.  Then  were  we  in  council  at  Swinbeorg  '; 
when  we  two  declared,  in  the  West-Saxon  nobles'  presence,  that 
which  soever  of  us  two  were  longest  liver,  that  he  should  ^ve  to 
the  other's  children  those  lands  that  we  two  ourselves  had 
acquired,  and  those  lands  that  Athulf  the  king  gave  to  us  two 

(3)  K.  Ethelwolf  made  no  mention,  in  his  will,  of  his  second  son  £thelbert,  haviBg.  ii 
his  life-time  (on  the  death  of  Athelstan  uncle  of  Ethelbert),  in  851,  given  him  the  kln|:d<^ 
of  the  South-Saxons,  East-Saxons,  and  Kent. 

(4)  Ethelbald,  the  eldest  brother  of  Alfred,  died  Dec.  20,  A.  D.  860. 

(5)  Tlie  words  and  ic  seem  to  be  wanting  in  the  original. 

(6)  Who  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  on  the  death  of  Ethelbald,  A.  D.  860 ;  and  was  do* 
the  eldest  surviving  brother  of  the  three. 

(7)  Ethelred  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Ethelbert^  A.  D.  866. 

(8)  llie  words  *thaes  the  he,'  though  not  expressed  in  the  original,  must  be  underitood 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  distinguish  between  the  two  species  of  estate 
here  nientioned,  1.  that  which  Ethelred  was  seised  of  by  jomt  heirship  with  Alfred,  snd,  2. 
that  which  he  had  acquired  himself. 

(9)  The  whole  reign  of  this  prince  was  one  continued  war  with  the  Danes,  who  are  here 
meant  by  the  '  hsethen  folc* 

(10)  I  find  no  place  of  this  name  at  present  in  England. 
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while  iEthelbolde  was  living ;  except  those  that  he  to  us  three  bro- 
thers bequeathed.  And  of  this,  each  of  us  two  to  the  other  his 
security  did  give,  that  whether  of  us  two  should  Uve  longest,  he 
should  take  both  to  the  land  and  to  the  treasures ;  and  to  all 
his  possessions,  except  that  part,  which  either  of  us  to  his  children 
should  bequeath. 

5.  But  it  came  to^pass  that  ^Ethered '  the  king  deceased,  when 
no  man  communicated  to  me  no  title-deed,  nor  no  evidence,  that 
it  was  any  other  than  as  we  before  had  agreed  it  before  witness. 
Then  heard  we  now  of  many  inheritance-suits.  Now  therefore 
brought  I  Athulf  the  king's  will  into  our  council  at  Langadene ; ' 
and  they  read  it  before  all  the  West-saxon  nobles.  When  it  was 
read,  then  prayed  I  them  all  for  my  love  (and  to  them  my  security 
gave,  that  I  would  never  bear  ill  will  to  none  of  them  for  that 
they  should  speak  right)  that  none  of  them  wonld  neglect,  neither 
for  my  love  nor  for  my  fear,  that  they  should  declare  the  com- 
mon right ;  lest  any  man  should  say,  that  I  had  wrongfully  ex- 
cluded my  kinsfolk,  whether  elder  or  younger.  And  they  then  all 
for  right  pronounced  and  declared,  that  they  could  conceive  no 
more  rightful  title  nor  hear  of  in  a  title-deed.  ^'  Now  (said  they) 
it  is  all  delivered  there  into  thy  hand  :  Wherefore  thou  mayest 
bequeath  and  give  it,  either  to  a  relation  or  a  stranger,  as  may  be 
to  thee  most  eligible."  And  they  all  thereupon  gave  their  security 
to  me  and  their  hand-setting,  that,  during  their  life,  no  man  ever 
should  pervert  it  in  none  other  wise  but  so  as  I  my  self  should 
direct  it  on  the  next  day. 

6.  I  Alfred,  of  the  West-Saxons'  King,  by  God's  grace,  and 
before  this  company  of  witnesses,  declare  how  I  will  concerning 
my  estates  after  my  day. 

7.  First  I  give  to  Eadweard'  my  eldest  son  the  land  at  Straetneat* 

(1)  Ring  Ethelred  died  Apr.  23,  A.  D.  871  ;  when  Alfred  succeeded  to  the  crown. 

(2)  There  are  diverse  places  in  England  of  the  name  of  Langdon  and  Longdon ;  but 
which  of  them  this  was,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  If  this  point  should  be  settled,  and  the 
time  at  which  the  council  was  holden,  we  could  ascertain  the  date  of  the  will  as  well  as  the 
place  at  which  it  was  made. 

(3)  Alfred  being  king  at  the  time  he  made  his  will,  it  must  have  been  made  between 
A.  D.  871,  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  and  A.  D.  885,  in  which  bishop  Esne,  one  of  the 
legatees  therein  mentioned,  died.  * 

(4)  Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  Alfred,  was  born  a  little  before  his  father  ascended  the 
throne ;  and  afterwards  succeeded  him  therein,  by  the  name  of  Edward  the  Elder. 

(5)  Probably  Stratton  in  Cornwall.    See  the  next  note. 
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in  Tricon-shire,  •  and  Heortigtune, '  and  the  book-land  all  that 
Leofheah  holds,  and  the  land  at  Cariuntune,  *  and  at  Cylfantune^* 
and  at  Burnhamme,**  and  at  Wedmor.'  And  I  am  a  petitioner  t» 
the  families'  at  Ceodre,  that  they  would  chuse  him  on  the  condi- 
tion that  we  had  formerly  expressed ;  with  the  land  of  Ciwtune,' 
and  that  which  thereto  belongeth.  And  I  to  him  ^ve  the  land  at 
Cantuctune/  and  at  Bedewind/  and  at  Pefesigge,*  and  Hysse* 
bum/  and  at  Suttune/  and  at  Leodride/  and*at  Aweltune." 

8.  And  all  the  book-land  that  I  in  Cent  [Kent]  have,  and  at  j 
the  Nether  Hyssebum,'  and  at  Cyseldene,*  let  it  be  given  to  Wintan- ! 
ceastre  [  Winchester,']  on  the  condition  on  which  my  Father  for- 
merly gave  it ;  and  that  my  private  estate  which  I  gave  to  EcgoS 
in  trust  at  the  Nether  Hysseburn. 

(6)  I  take  Tricon-shire  to  have  been,  without  all  doubt,  Cornwall ;  it  being  but  a  saHll 
Saxon  variation  from  Trigshire,  as  it  was  called  by  the  British  inhabitants.  See  Bozi<ae*i; 
Cornish  Vocabulary. 

(7)  Perhaps  Hardington  in  Co.  Som.  as  most  of  the  lands  here  bequeathed  are  in  tbl; 
County  or  WUts.  | 

(8)  Carhampton,  Co.  Som.  (9)  Chilhampton,  Co.  WL 
(10)  Bumham,  Co.  Som.                                                   (1)  Wedmore,  Co.  Som. 

(2)  These  "  Families,"  at  Cheddar,  in  Somersetshire,  were  the  Ceorls,  who  occupied  Ae 
tenemental  lands  there.  They  were  so  far  analogous  to  those  who,  in  the  succeeding  fea^ 
times,  were  called  privileged  villains,  as  that  they  could  not  be  compelled  to  hold  M 
lands  against  their  own  consent  Hence  it  was  that  Alfred  had  stipulated  with  tbem,  oa 
the  ground  of  a  requisition  on  his  part,  to  chuae  Edward  his  son  to  be  their  landlord ;  i  e. 
to  continue  his  tenants  after  he  himself  should  be  dead  and  gone. 

(3)  Chewton,  Co.  Som.  (4)  Quantock,  Co.  Som. 
(5)  Bedwin,  Co.  Wilt.            (6)  Pewsey,  Co.  Wilt.  (7)  Husseboum,  Co.  Hant 

(8)  There  are  so  many  places  in  England  of  the  name  of  Sutton,  that  it  s  bard  to  ay 
which  of  them  is  here  meant ;  but,  doubtless,  one  of  those  of  this  name  in  Somersetshire « 
Wilts. 

(9)  Probably  Lethered  in  Surrey. 

(10)  I  take  this  to  have  been  Aulton  in  Wilts,  which  was  given  by  some  of  his  suceesen 
to  the  Cathedral  of  Winchester,  Cart.  29.  £.  i.  n.  54.  For  Aulton  in  Hants  seems  to  ha« 
been  given  to  that  church  by  Egbert  the  grandfather  of  Alfred.  Dug.  Mon.  I.  979.  Tct 
Camden  takes  it  for  granted  to  have  been  Aulton  in  Hants ;  and,  following  the  prinw 
Latin  Translation  of  the  will,  says,  that  Alfred  gave  it  to  the  keeper  of  Leodre.  Bdii 
Gibs.  p.  146. 

(1)  Nether  Hussebourn  in  Hants ;  which  was  afterwards  given  by  Edward  to  the  a^ 
dral  of  Winchester. 

(2)  Chiseldon  or  Chistleton  in  Wilts ;  which  was  given  to  the  old  Foundation  at  WiiM^ 
ter  for  the  present ;  but,  as  it  seems,  for  the  benefit  of  his  intended  New  Minster,  st  tint 
place,  which  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  it  in  4  Edw.  iii.  Rom.  4.  E.  3.  m.  4.  tf^i^ 
Tann.  Notit  p.  156. 
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9.  And  to  my  younger  son '  the  land  at  Eaderingtune  *  and  that 
at  Dene/  and  at  Meone,*  and  at  Ambresbyry/  and  at  Deone/ 
and  at  Sturemynster/  and  at  Gifle/"  and  at  Cruaem/  and  at  Whit- 
church/ and  at  Axanmouth/  and  at  Brancescumbe,  and  at  Colum- 
tune,  and  at  Twyf)rrd,*  and  at  Mylenbum/  and  at  Exanmynster/ 
and  at  Sutheswyrth/  and  at  Liwtune/  and  the  lands  that  thereto 
belong;  which  are  all  that  I  in  Weal  district*  have,  except 
Triconshire. 

10.  And  to  my  eldest  daughter  *•  the  manor  at  Welewe. 

1 1.  And  to  the  middlemost  *  [that]  at  Cleare,  *  and  at  Cendefer.  • 

(3)  This  younger  son  of  Alfred  was  Ethelward,  bom  about  A.  D.  880.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  Oxford,  became  a  very  learned  man,  and  died  16  Oct.  A.  D.  922. 

(4)  Adrington,  Co.  Som. 

(5)  There  are  places  of  this  name  both  in  Hants  and  Wilts,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
counties.  But  I  take  it  to  have  been  in  one  of  those  two,  as  most  of  the  estates  here  be- 
queathed lay  among  the  West-Saxons. 

(6)  East  and  West-Meon,  Co.  Hant. 

(7)  Ambresbury,  Co.  Wilt.  (8)  Down.  Co.  Dors,  or  Devon. 
(9)  Sturminster,  Co.  Dors«  (10)  Gidley,  Co.  Devon. 

(1)  Crewkem,  Co.  Som.  (2)  Whitchurch  Canonicorum,  Co.  Dorset. 

(3)  Axmouth,  Branscomb,  Columbton,  Co.  Devon.  (4)  Twyford,  Co.  Hant 

(5)  Milboum,  Co.  Dors,  or  Som.  (6)  Axminster,  Co.  Devon. 

(7)  Of  this  I  find  nothing.  (8)  Litten,  of  which  there  is  one  in  Dorset,  and  one 

in  Somerset 

(9)  "  On  wealcynne."  The  author  of  the  printed  Translation  hath  rendered  this  "sub 
coelo,"  as  if  Alfred  had  meant  to  say,  under  the  Welkin.  But,  besides  that  this  word  is 
always  written,  in  the  Saxon  language,  weolcen,  wolcen,  or  welcn,  the  very  termination, 
cynne,  naturally  refers  us  to  some  district  The  only  question  is,  What  that  district  was  ? 
— Now  the  Britons,  who  retired  into  the  west  of  England,  were  called,  by  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors, wealas,  and  their  Tribes,  weala  cynne,  i.  e.  Britannorum  gentes.  The  word  indeed,  is, 
at  present,  retained  in  the  name  of  those  only  who  retired  to  the  extremity  of  the  island, 
who  are  to  this  day  called  Com-wealas.  But  this  does  not  hinder  but  that  it  might  formerly 
extend  farther.  Nay,  the  prefix,  Com,  applied  to  one  set  of  the  wealaa,  seems  to  imply 
that  there  were  other  wealas  besides  these,  and  bordering  upon  them.  Accordingly,  I  sup- 
pose that,  by  a  latitude  peculiar  to  common  speech,  the  inhabitants  of  Devon,  or  even  of 
Somersetshire,  might  be  called  wealas  also :  And  that,  therefore,  when  Alfred  had  be- 
queathed his  estates  in  these  parts,  he  finished  with  saying,  "  Which  are  all  that  I  have  in 
the  west  of  England,  except  in  Cornwall."  And,  as  a  proof  of  this,  it  is  observable,  that 
none  of  the  lands  hereafter  bequeathed  are  farther  west  than  Wiltshire. 

(10)  His  eldest  daughter  was  Ethelfleda,  who  married  Ethelred,  earl  of  Mercia ;  after 
whose  death,  A.  D.  91 2,  she  governed  that  province  till  her  own  decease,  15  June  A.  D. 
919.    Welewe  is  Wellow,  Co.  Hant 

(1)  His  middlemost  daughter,  as  he  calls  her,  was  Ethelgeda,  a  Nun,  and  afterwards 
Abbess  of  Shaftsbur}',  where  she  died  and  was  buried. 

(2)  King's  Clere,  Co.  Hant 

(3)  Pjrobably  one  of  those  places  in  Hampshire  which  still  bear  this  addition  to  tiieir 
Name.  viz.  Preston-Candever,  Chilton-Candever. 
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12.  And  to  the  youngest,*  the  Manor  at  Welig,  *  and  at 
i^sctune, '  and  at  Cippanhamme. ' 

13.  And  to  iEthelme,  •  my  brother's  son,  the  Manor  at  Ealding* 
burn,  •  and  at  Cumtune, "  and  at  Crundell,  *  and  at  Beading,'  and 
at  Beadinghamme,  and  at  Bumham,  and  at  Thunresfield, '  and  at 
iEsceng.  * 

14.  And  to    Athelwold,*  my  brother's   son,  the   Manor  at  i 
Godelming,  •  and  at  Gyldef  ord,  and  at  Stening. ' 

15.  And  to  Osferthe,  •  my  cousin,  the  Manor  at  Beccanlea,' 
and  at  Rytherfield,  and  at  Dicceling,  and  at  Suthtune,  and  at 
Lullingminster,  and  at  Angmering,  and  at  Felham,  and  the  lands 
that  thereto  belong. 

16.  And  to  Ealhswith,  '•  the  Manor  at  Lambum, '  and  at 
Waneting,  and  at  Ethandune.  ■ 

17.  And  to  my  two  sons,  one  thousand  pounds ;  to  each  five 
hundred  pounds. 

18.  And  to  my  eldest  daughter,  and  to  the  middlemost,  and  to 
the  youngest,  and  to  Ealhswith,  to  them  four,  four  himdred 
pounds ;  to  each  one  hundred  pounds. 

(4)  The  youngest  daughter  of  Alfred  was  Elfrida,  who  married  Baldwin  II,  earl  ti 
Flanders ;  and  dying  7  Jun.  A.  929,  was  buried  in  the  Monastery  of  St  Peter  at  Ghent 

(5)  WiUey,  Co.  Wilt  (6)  Ashton,  Co.  WUt 

(7)  Chippenham,  Co.  Wilt 

(8)  ^thelm,  the  eldest  son  of  K.  Ethelbert  elder  brother  of  Alfred. 

(9)  Aldingbourn,  Co.  Sussex.  (10)  Compton,  Co.  Sussex. 

(1)  Crundal,  Co.  Hant  (2)  Beden,  Bedingham,  and  Bamham,  Co.  Sussex. 

(3)  I  take  this  to  have  bein  the  Manor  of  Thunderfield  in  the  parish  of  Horsey,  nesr 
Reygatein  Surrey,  where  was  formerly  a  castle  of  considerable  strength. 

(4)  Probably  Bashing  in  the  parish  of  Godalming  in  Surrey,  the  manor  of  which  al» 
belonged  to  Alfred. 

(5)  Ethel  wold,  the  youngest  son  of  king  Ethelbert  elder  brother  of  Alfred,  who  died  in 
arms  against  Edward  his  cousin,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alfred,  A.  D.  905. 

(6)  Godalming  and  Guildford,  both  in  Surrey. 

(7)  Steyning  in  Sussex. 

(8)  Who  this  Osferth  his  cousin  was,  I  do  not  find. 

(9)  Beckley,  Rotherfield,  and  Dichling,  Sutton,  Lullington,  Angmering,  and  Felphl»i 
all  in  Sussex. 

(10)  Ethelswitha  was  the  wife  of  Alfred,  and  daughter  of  Ethelred  the  Big,  esri  ol 
Mercia.  She  survived  her  husband  four  years ;  and,  dying  A.  D.  904,  was  buried  in  die 
nunnery  at  Winchester  of  her  own  foundation. 

(1)  Lambum  and  Waneting,  now  Lamboum  and  Wantage  in  Berks,  at  the  latter  of 
which  king  Alfred  was  bom. 

(2)  Edmgdon,  near  Westbury  in  Wilts,  where  Alfred  defeated  the  Danes,  A.  D.  878. 
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19.  And  to  each  of  my  Aldermen  one  hundred  Mancuses ;  • 
and  to  iEthehne,  and  Athelwolde,  and  Osferthe  also. 

20.  And  to  iEtherede  the  Alderman,  a  sword  of  an  hundred 
Mancuses. 

21.  And  to  the  men  that  follow  me,  to  whom  I  now  at  Easter- 
tide gave  money,  two  hundred  pounds.  Let  them  give  to  them, 
and  divide  between  them,  to  each  as  they  shall  judge  to  him  to 
belong ;  after  the  manner  that  I  have  now  distributed  to  them. 

22.  And  to  the  Archbishop,  *  one  hundred  Mancuses,  and  to 
Esne  •  Bishop,  and  to  Werferthe  •  Bishop,  and  to  the  [Bishop]  at 
Schireburn. 

23.  Also,  let  them  distribute  for  me  and  for  my  father,  and  for  the 
friends  that  he  interceded  for,  and  I  intercede  for,  two  hundred 
pounds  ;  fifty  to  the  Mass-priests  over  all  my  kingdom ;  fifty  to 
the  poor  Ministers  of  God ;  fifty  to  the  distressed  poor ;  fifty  to 
the  Church  that  I  shall  rest  at.  And  I  know  not  certainly 
whether  of  the  money  is  so  much ;  nor  I  know  not  but  that 
may  be  more  thereof;  but  so  I  suppose.  If  it  be  more,  be  it 
all  common  to  them  to  whom  I  have  bequeathed  money.    And 

(3)  Mancuses.]  Mr  Manning  says  **the  mancus  was  about  7s.  6d.  of  our  present 
currency."  This  may  be  correct ;  but  the  precise  grounds  of  every  valuation  of  ancient 
money  in  modem  currency  should  be  stated.  Mr  Turner,  in  his  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Vol.  II.  p.  468,  (4th  edit.)  quotes  a  passage  from  Elfric,  which  asserts  that  five 
pennies  made  one  shilling,  and  thirty  pennies  one  mancus.  This,  as  he  observes,  *'  would 
make  the  mancus  six  shillings,"  which  is  not  very  far  from  its  value  in  "  present  currency" 
according  to  Mr  Manning's  calculation.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  these  were  Anglo- 
Saxon  pennies  and  shillings,  the  relative  value  of  which  to  commodities  was  very  different 
from  that  of  our  modem  pence  and  shillings.  Mr  Tumer  supposes  that  two  sorts  of 
pennies  were  the  only  coins  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  above  their  copper  coinage ;  and  that  all 
their  other  denominations  of  money  (including  the  mancus)  are  to  be  regarded  as'*  weighed 
or  settled  quanties  of  uncoined  metal." 

(4)  Ethelred  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  died  A.  D.  888. 

(5)  Esne,  Bishop  of  Hereford ;  who  died,  according  to  Godwin,  A.  D.  885.  Indeed 
Stevens  and  Willis  place  him  a  century  higher.  But  as  a  Bishop  Esne  is  here  expressly 
mentioned  as  a  legatee,  and  no  other  of  that  name  occurs  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  bishops, 
it  seems  a  fuU  proof  that  Godwin  is  right  in  the  point  of  chronology. 

(6)  Werferth  was  Bishop  of  Worcester,  a  Man  of  singular  Leaming,  and  employed  by 
Alfred  in  translating  the  Dialogues  of  Pope  Gregory  I  into  the  Saxon  language.  He  died, 
according  to  some,  A.  911,  according  to  others,  A.  915. 

(7)  The  Bishop  of  Sherbome  was  Asser,  the  great  friend  and  favorite  of  Alfred ;  and 
who  also  wrote  the  Annals  of  his  Reign  down  to  the  year  888.    He  died,  according  to  ths 
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I  wfll  that  my  Aldermen  and  my  Ministers  all  be  there  togetha 
and  thus  distribute  this. 

24.  When  I  had  formerly  in  other  wise  disposed  in  writing 
my  inheritance,  then  I  had  more  estate,  and  more  relations 
had  intrusted  to  many  men  the  writings;  and  in  the 
company  of  witnesses  they  were  written.  But  I  have  now 
ed  those  old  ones  that  I  might  by  inquiry  recover.  If  of  these 
any  should  be  found,  let  it  stand  for  nothing ;  for  that  I  will  thai 
it  now  thus  be  by  God's  assistance. 

25.  And  I  will  the  men  that  shall  have  the  lands,  to  fulfil  the 
words  that  do  stand  in  my  Father's  Testament,  so  as  they  soon^' 
may. 

26.  And  I  will,  if  I  to  any  man  have  not  paid  any  money,  that 
my  relations  at  least  repay  that 

27.  And  I  will  the  men  to  whom  I  have  bequeathed  my  book- 
land,  that  they  do  not  give  it  from  my  kindred  after  their  day ; 
But  I  will  [after]  •  their  day,  that  it  go  unto  the  nighest  hand  to 
me ;  unless  any  one  of  them  have  children  ;  then  it  is  to  me  most 
eligible  that  it  go  to  that  issue  on  the  male  side,  the  while  that 
any  of  it  be  worthy.  My  grandfather  hath  bequeathed  his  land 
to  the  spear-side,  and  not  to  the  spindle-side.  •  Wherefore,  if  I 
have  given  to  any  female  what  he  had  acquired,  then  let  my  rela-^ 
tions  redeem  it,  if  they  will  have  it  while  she  is  living :  if  itotho** 
wise  be,  let  it  go  after  their  day,  so  as  we  have  before  determined. 
For  this  reason  I  ordain  that  they  pay  for  it,  because  they  wfll 
succeed  to  my  [Estate']  that  I  may  give,  or  to  female  hand,  or  to 
male  hand,  whether  I  will. 

28.  And  I  beseech,  in  God's  name,  and  in  his  Saints',  that  none 
of  my  relations,  nor  none  of  my  heirs,  do  obstruct  none  of  the 

most  probable  accounts,  A.  909»  or  910.     See  Fra.  Wise  de  vita  et  scriptis  Asserii,  §.  12, 
prefixed  to  his  Edition  of  Asser's  Annals  of  Alfred. 

(8)  The  Word  ofer,  in  modern  English  after,  seems  to  be  wanting  here. 

(9)  Spere  healfe Spinl  healfe.     The  Sexes  are  here  denominated  from  ^  I 

implements  peculiar  to  their  respective  occupations ;  the  Male  from  the  Spear,  the  Femtl^  ! 
from  the  Spindle.  And  hence,  I  cannot  hot  think  it  probable,  that  the  word  wspcaait 
signifying  also  masculine  (though  derived,  by  the  Authors  of  our  Vocabularies,  from  w«pen, 
which  they  suppose  to  have  been  a  Saxon  Word  corresponding  to  the  veretrum  of  tke 
Latins)  has  its  Origin  in  the  Word  wsepen  as  it  signifies  Arms .'  and  is  therefore  only  sp 
plied  to  the  male  Sex,  as  the  particular  Weapon,  the  Spear  was,  because  it  was  the  only  Sa  \ 
that  bore  Arms. 
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freedom  "  of  those  that  I  have  redeemed.  And  for  me  the  West- 
Saxon  Nobles  have  pronounced  as  lawful  that  I  may  leave  them 
either  free  or  bond,  whether  I  will.  But  I,  for  God's  love,  and  for 
my  soul's  advantage,  will  that  they  be  masters^ of  their  freedom, 
and  of  their  Will ;  and  I,  in  the  living  God's  name,  intreat  that 
no  men  do  not  disturb  them,  neither  by  money-exaction,  nor  by 
no  manner  of  means,  that  they  may  not  choose  *  such  man  as 
they  will. 

29.  And  I  will  that  they  restore  to  the  families  at  Domerham  ^ 
their  land-deeds,  and  their  free  liberty  such  person  to  chuse,  as 
to  them  may  be  most  agreeable ;  for  me,  and  for  Elfleda, '  and 
for  the  friends  that  she  did  intercede  for,  and  I  do  intercede  for. 

30.  And  seek  they*  also,  with  a  living  price,  for  my  soul's 
health,  as  it  may  be,  and  as  it  also  is  fitting ;  and  as  ye  to  forgive 
me  shall  be  disposed. 

(10)  Cyrblif.  The  latter  part  of  this  compound,  lif,  is  put  for  leaf:  and  the  whole  word, 
cyrelif,  is  as  much  as  to  say  "  arbitriilicentiam,"  i.  e.  the  liberty  of  disposing  of  themselves. 

(1)  Alfred,  having  manumitted  diverse  theowas,  and  put  them  into  the  condition  of 
ceorles,  desires  that  his  Heirs  would  not  abridge  them  of  that  Liberty,  but  leave  them  to 
chuse  such  man  for  their  landlord  as  they  would ;  which  all  ceorles,  by  the  Saxon  Consti- 
tution, might  do. 

(2)  The  hiwas  of  Domerham  were  the  same  sort  of  People  with  those  of  Chedder,  spoken 
of  in  a  former  Note,  viz.  The  Ceorles  who  occupied  the  tenemental  Lands  there,  which  they 
might  relinquish  when  they  pleased.  And  as  they  were  intreat«d,  in  that  instance,  to  chuse 
Edward  for  their  Lord,  i.  e«  to  continue  to  occupy  those  Lands  under  him,  as  they  had  done 
under  Alfred :  so  here,  the  Heirs  are  required  to  leave  those  of  Domerham  to  chuse  such 
Man  for  their  Landlord,  as  they  would ;  i.  e.  to  continue  to  occupy  those  Lands,  or  relin- 
quish them  as  they  should  think  proper.  Domra  hamme.  The  Manor  of  Dummer,  Co. 
Hant 

(3)  His  eldest  daughter. 

(4)  Sec  man,  "  Let  them  seek,"  or,  make  application  to,  namely  God.  On  cwicum  ceape, 
<*  With  a  living  Price ;"  viz.     By  prayer  and  intercession,  and  the  usual  offices  of  devotion. 
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OF  THE 

yerliie  wA  /all  pf  lift  ^qitorr^Vi 
IN  THE   LIFE-TIME   OF  KING    ALFRED. 


The  table  on  the  other  side  of  this  leaf>  shows  the  names  of 
the  kings>  who  briefly  and  irregularly  governed  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Heptarchy  between  the  years  849  and  901.    A  few  remarks 
on  each  kingdom  in  turn  will  assist  the  reader  in  f omung  a  com-- 
patent  synchronistic  view- 

1.  Wessex:— This  powerful  state^  after  having  resisted  its 
rivals^  of  the  Heptarchy,  alone  stood  firm  ag'ainst  the  fierce 
invasions  of  the  Danes,  under  its  five  successive  nionaxchs,  Ethel- 
wolf,  Ethelbald,  Ethelbert,  Ethebred  and  Alfred. 

2.  3.  4.  Kent,  Essex,  and  Sussex — ^AU  these  three  minor  king- 
doms were  subjugated  by  Egbert,  and  thrown  into  one :  they  were 
then  formed  into  a  separate  kingdom>  subordinate  to  Wessex, 
and  ^ven  generally  as  an  appanage  to  the  king^s  son,  but  after 
Ethelbert,  these  three  provinces  were  finally  united  to  Wessex. 

5.  East  Anglia.  Edmund,  commonly  called  St  Edmund,  from 
his  martyrdom  by  the  Danes  [See  Harmony  of  the  Chronicles, 
page  41]  was  the  last  Saxon  king  of  this  province*  After  the 
battle  of  Edington^  Guthrum  the  Dane  was  allowed  still  to  hold 
It ;  but  after  his  death,  and  the  reign  of  an  obscure  Eric,  it  was 
United  by  slow  degrees,  in  consequence  of  the  turbulent  spirit  of 
its  Danish  Occupants,  to  Wessex« 

6.  Mekcia.  Berthwolf  and  Burrhed  were  successively  the  last 
Saxon  kings  of  Mercia.  The  Danes  overran  the  province  in 
B74,  and  made  Ceolwolf  a  tributary  king,  and  base  agent  of  their 
own  rapine.  Mercia  appears  a  few  years  afterwards,  as  an  earl- 
iom,  governed,  at  one  time,  by  the  *'  Lady  of  the  Mercians/* 

7.  Northumberland,  harassed  by  the  rivalry  of  Osbert  and 
Ellla,  who  competed  for  its  rule^  was  amused  rather  than  go- 
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verned,  by  the  weak  princes  Egbert  I,  Rigsig,  and  Egbert 
The  romantic  story  of  the  elevation  of  Guthred — a  Saxon  pea 
sant-boy — ^to  the  sovereignty,  is  the  last  act  of  Northumbria  a 
an  independent  state.  It  slowly  was  joined  to  Wessex,  and  th 
earl  of  Northumberland  still  represents  its  ancient  kings. 
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DOMESTIC  MANNERS  AND  HABITS 


OF 


die  Jlnglo-Sarons. 


It  is  only  of  late  years  that  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  have 
had  an  interest  for  any  but  a  few  secluded  scholars^  who,  as  a 
natural  result  of  such  studies,  forgot  the  present  in  the  past,  and 
seemed  to  imagine  that  sound  knowlege,  like  wholesome  food, 
required  no  seasoning  to  make  it  palatable.  The  general  idea 
was, — so  far  as  the  public  could  be  said  to  think  at  all  upon  the 
subject, — ^that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  a  rude  and  barbarous  race, 
with  whom  we  had  no  more  real  concern  than  with  the  savages 
of  North  America.  Rude  they  certainly  were,  and  perhaps  even 
barbarous,  when  compared  with  the  Roman  civilization  of  the 
same  period ;  but  amidst  all  this  barbarity  and  all  this  rudeness  it 
has  come  at  length  to  be  discovered  that  there  was  much  in  their 
habits  and  manners,  the  knowledge  of  which  would  well  repay 
the  trouble  of  enquiry.  Percy,  the  venerable  bishop  of  Dromore, 
was  the  first  to  show  us  that  our  early  ancestors,  with  their  long 
cloaks  and  flowing  beards,  were  not  so  undesirable  acquaintances 
as  the  world  in  its  ignorance  had  imagined.  He  was  soon  follow- 
ed by  Strutt,  an  antiquary  of  deeper  research  and  profounder 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  without  the  genius  of  Percy,  or  that 
almost  magical  power  he  possessed,  in  common  with  Scott  and 
George  Ellis,  of  infusing  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  antiquity.  Then 
came  Sharon  Turner,  who  may  justly  be  styled  the  father  of 
Anglo-Saxon  lore,  in  reference  to  the  present  times.  Since  his 
day,  although  the  sources  of  our  information  remain  almost  as 
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scanty  as  ever^  yet  the  more  philosophical  way  of  using  them  fatf 
led  to  a  very  great  extension  of  results.  It  is  evident  that  tko 
Anglo-Saxon  scholars  are  now  in  the  right  road,  and  that  eveij 
step  they  take  is  really  and  truly  a  step  in  advance,  and  not,  as  it 
had  often  been  before,  a  mere  laborious  wandering  from  the  end 
they  had  in  view.  Our  present  object  however  will  rather  be  to 
simplify  and  condense  the  materials  thus  provided  than  to  follow 
in  the  path  they  have  so  happily  struck  out;  but  before  pro* 
ceeding  to  treat  of  the  Manners  and  Domestic  Habits  of  tlie 
Anglo-Saxons,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  in  respect 
to  this  noble  branch  of  the  Gothic  race,  previously  to  their  esto- 
blishing  themselves  in  Britain. 

At  an  early  period  the  Saxones  were  a  people  of  no  gr^ 
importance,  inhabiting  lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Elbe,  on 
the  neck  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus,  and  three  small  islands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  same  river.  But  in  process  of  time  we 
find  them  forming  a  great  confederation,  that  extended,  when  at 
its  height,  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine.  At  this  period^  as  weD 
as  for  a  long  time  after  their  settlement  in  Britain,  the  Saxons 
were  heathens,  addicted  to  war,  and  more  inclined  to  live  b?  \ 
plundering  others  than  by  their  own  labours.  Still  we  have  good 
authority  for  saying  that  when  the  German  tribes  first  engaged  j 
the  attention  of  the  Romans,  they  had  long  been  reclaimed  from  | 
the  state  of  hunters,  fishers,  or  wandering  herdsmen,  and  assem- 
bled for  the  most  part  in  villages,  where  they  occupied  themselves 
with  agriculture  and  with  the  pasturing  of  cattle.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  obvious  that  they  sowed  and  reaped  for  their  own 
use  only,  since  they  had  no  commerce,  nor  from  their  6wn  habits 
were  likely  to  have  a  peaceful  neighbourhood,  desirous  of  the 
interchange  of  produce. 

A  variety  of  causes,  which  it  comes  not  within  the  limits  of 
this  essay  to  discuss,  made  them  at  length  as  terrible  by  sea  as 
they  had  hitherto  been  by  land.  They  were  now  able  to  contend 
with  the  veteran  fleets  of  Rome,  and  ravaged  the  whole  line  of 
her  sea-coast  with  a  fury  that  often  proved  irresistible,  being  much 
the  same  sort  of  scourge  to  them  that  the  North-men  of  a  later 
age  were  to  the  shores,  and  even  to  the  inland  parts  of  France* 
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It  was  reserved  for  the  genius  of  the  great  Charlemagne  to  arrest 
their  progress,  when,  as  it  would  seem,  these  ferocious  warriors 
were  on  the  high  road  to  the  conquest  of  all  Germany.  From 
that  time  they  have  dwindled  down  into  an  inferior,  but  still  warlike, 
power.  But  at  present  we  have  to  notice  them  before  their  power 
was  broken. 

Like  the  Danes  afterwards,  such  was  their  insensibility  to  danger 

or  the  little  value  they  set  on  life,  that  they  preferred  embarking 

in  storm  and  tempest  for  these  piratical  expeditions  to  waiting 

for  more  favourable  seasons,  since  their  attack  was  less  likely  to 

be  expected  in  rough  weather,  and  they  would  thus  have  a  better 

chance  of  taking  their  victims  by  surprize.  With  a  like  indifference 

to  danger,  the  barks  they  used  on  these  occasions  were  no  more 

than  frames  of  osier-work  covered  with  skins  sowed  together, 

though  they  had  acquired  from  the  Romans  the  art  of  building 

larger  vessels,  and  more  suited  to  the  perils  of  the  wintry  ocean. 

But  then  these  osier-skiffs, — ^f or  they  evidently  deserved  no  better 

name, — ^were  of  so  light  a  draught  that  no  coast  was  too  shallow, 

no  river  too  small  for  them.    They  could  thus  ascend  the  stream 

for  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles,  and  if  beaten  back  could  easily 

retreat  again  to  the  open  sea  whither  they  were  little  likely  to  be 

followed.    Policy  must  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  dangerous 

class  of  boats,  for  Holsatia  abounded  with  timber,  had  they  chosen 

to  make  use  of  it. 

Such  were  their  habits  till  about  the  time  usually  assigned  for  the 
invasion  of  the  island  by  Hengist,  and  though  much  of  the  legend 
connected  with  him  has  been  disputed  by  recent  writers,  it  seems 
plam  enough  that  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  and  tedious  struggle 
that  the  Saxon  invaders  obtained  a  permanent  settlement  in  Britain 
When  that  had  once  been  effected,  other  invaders  followed  with 
similar  views,  led  either  by  like  habits,  or  by  invitation  from  their 
countrymen  already  established  there,  who  had  conquered  as  much 
ground  as  ihey  could  well  occupy,  and  were  glad  to  avoid  the 
pressure  of  the  still  unsubdued  natives  by  having  their  own 
countrymen  for  neighbours.  Perhaps  both  contributed  to  this 
result  At  all  events  it  was  not  long  before  the  first  Saxon  settlers 
were  followed  by  the  nation  of  the  Angles  in  Sleswick,  who  landed 
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on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.    And   here  occurs   anotj 
anomaly^  which  has  never  been  sufficiently  explained.     Althoi 
the  Angles  were  far  less  numerous  than  the  Saxons^  their  ni 
took  precedence  in  the  general  title  given  to  the  conqueroi 
Anglo-Saxons — and  finally  became  that  of  the  whole  island-^ 
Anglia  or  England,  the  land  of  the  Angles. 

On  the  early  habits  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  we  may  come  to  8 
tolerably  safe  conclusion  by  referring  to  the  scanty  notices  tha^ 
yet  remain  of  them  when  in  the  original  land  of  their  ancestors. 
In  all  probability  their  first  dwellings  were  little  better  than  huts 
formed  of  stakes  and  osiers^  daubed  over  with  clay,  for  suck 
were  their  churches,  palaces,  and  public  structures.  By  degreeSp; 
though  we  can  no  longer  trace  with  distinctness  the  various  stages 
of  improvement,  the  houses  of  the  better  sort  were  faced  at  the 
comers  with  stone  or  brick,  with  which  also  the  arches  of 
their  windows  were  ornamented.  In  fact  stone  was  more  com- 
monly employed  than  brick,  the  making  of  which  must  have  been 
a  work  of  much  time  and  labour  with  their  imperfect  means  of 
manufacture. 

But  although  the  Saxons  upon  their  landing  in  Britain,  and  for 
a  long  time  afterwards,  were  unquestionably  barbarians,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  effected  the  same  wholesome  change 
upon  the  Romanized  Britons  of  the  island, — ^if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression, — ^that  they  had  before  produced  upon  the  Romans 
themselves,  when  they  first  terrified  the  imperial  city  by  their 
appearance  at  its  gates.  To  say  nothing  of  their  infusing  fresh 
life  and  vigour  into  a  degenerate  race,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
they  were  in  the  right  road  with  regard  both  to  morals  and  govern- 
ment. In  the  chaos  of  their  barbarism  were  the  elements  of  a 
better  and  freer  form  of  society  than  the  Romans  had  ever  known 
or  ever  could  know  upon  their  principles ;  the  notions  of  the 
Saxons  only  required  development  to  arrive  at  a  very  different 
conclusion.  This  freedom  of  course,  till  the  two  races  were 
amalgamated,  was  only  for  the  conquerors ;  they  made  the  com- 
monalty of  the  island  their  slaves,  and,  abandoning  their  piraticd 
habits,  from  sangumary  robbers  became  territorial  chieftains. 

Such  were  the  people  whom  we  must  now  consider  as  they 
were  established  over  a  large  portion  of  the  island,  and  it  is  their 
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jdomestic   habits  and  manners  that  we  would  bring  before  the 
reader,  after  they  had  become  converts  to  Christianity. 


The  simplest,  and  therefore  the  clearest  mode  of  exhibiting 
Anglo-Saxon  society,  will  be  by  showing  the  individual  as  he  ap- 
peared in  the  first  stage  of  existence,  and  following  him  onwards 
until  he  forms  one  of  the  aggregate. 

According  to  the  religious  ceremonial  of  the  early  ages,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  children  were  baptized  by  immersion  within  thirty 
days  after  their  birth.  The  relation  of  god-father  to  the  infant, 
which  kings  often  took  upon  themselves,  was  one  of  peculiar 
sanctity,  and  held  by  their  laws  in  such  veneration  that  an  espe- 
cial punishment  was  inflicted  upon  him  who  slew  the  god-child  or 
god-father  of  another.  With  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  termi- 
nated the  period  of  infancy,  that  of  childhood  beginning  with  the 
eighth.  Leaping,  running,  wrestling,  and  a  variety  of  athletic 
games,  more  or  less  analogous  to  the  sports  of  boys  in  our  own 
days,  were  the  amusement,  and  it  may  almost  be  said,  the  occupa- 
tion, of  this  period,  for  reading  and  writing  were  by  no  means  usual 
accomplishments  even  among  the  highest  classes. 

The  time  between  childhood  and  manhood  was  distinguished 
by  the  term  cnighthood,  that  is  knighthood,  a  compound  word 
strongly  expressive  of  the  subjection  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
youth  were  kept  by  their  parents,  for  cnight  was  also  used  to  de- 
signate a  servant,  and  indeed  we  have  examples  of  the  son  minis- 
tering to  his  father's  guests,  and  even  to  their  servants.  At  this 
age  one  of  their  chief  amusements  would  seem  to  have  been 
horse-racing,  not  as  a  matter  of  gambling,  but  as  a  trial  of  their 
own  skill  and  the  swiftness  of  their  horses. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  the  youths  of  the  better  sort  would  begin 
to  prepare  themselves  for  arms,  but  manhood  could  hardly  be 
said  to  commence  until  the  age  of  fifteen.  Up  to  that  time  the 
father  might,  and  often  did,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  sell 
his  son  to  a  state  of  servitude  ;  subsequent  to  it,  the  youth,  if  he 
chose  it,  could  become  a  monk ;  and  at  the  same  age  the  daugh- 
ter,  who  had  hitherto  been  at  her  father's  disposal,  could  no 
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longer  be  married  against  her  inclination.  Such  at  least  axe  the 
limits  we  find  prescribed  to  paternal  authority  in  668  by  Theodore, 
the  second  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  although  these  customs  no 
doubt  underwent  many  variations,  of  which  we  are  imable  to  fix 
precisely  either  the  commencement  or  the  end,  the  habits  of  one 
age  minghng  too  closely  with  those  of  another  for  any  exact 
boundary  lines  to  be  established.  If  the  father  died  before  his 
children  had  arrived  at  maturity,  the  care  of  them  was  entrusted 
to  the  mother,  who  for  their  maintenance  was  allowed  six  shillings, 
besides  a  cow  in  summer  and  an  ox  in  winter.  The  relations 
however  occupied  the  seat  of  honour  in  the  house  until  the  eldest 
boy  became  of  age,  when  he  assumed  his  father's  station  on  the 
fruni'Stol,  or  head-seat,  as  being  the  natural  head  of  the  family. 

The  rude  education  thus  briefly  sketched,  and  which  included 
not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  writing  or  reading,  was  the  general 
lot  even  amongst  the  highest  classes.     Few  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
chiefs  at  this  early  period  had  the  slightest  wish  to  learn  them- 
selves, or  to  have  their  children  educated.      Those,  who  had  the 
sense  to  march  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and 
'^  would  not  be  like  the  stupid  animals  who  knew  nothing  but 
their  grass  and  water,"  sent  their  sons  to  the  monasteries,  the 
clergy  being  the  only  part  of  the  community  capable  of  giving 
instruction ;  and  even  amongst  them  were  many  that  could  not 
read.     The  youth  entrusted  to  their  care  naturally  led  a  very 
different  life  from  those  of  the  same  age  under  the  circumstances 
already  noticed.     Their  most  important  avocations  were  study 
and  joining  in  the  performance  of  the  church  duties,  every  thing 
else  being  subordinate  to  these  primary  considerations.     Yet  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  even  in  the  cloister  all  attention  to  the 
habits  implied  in  the  future  destination  of  the  pupil  would  be 
neglected.     We  can  hardly  imagine  that  a  youth,  who  from  the 
first  was  intended  to  bear  a  prominent  part  in  the  field  as  well  as 
in  the  council,  should  have  been  brought  up  by  the  sagacious 
monks  in  total  ignorance  of  those  arts  which  were  indispensable 
to  his  station.     How  could  we  reconcile  such  a  system  with  what 
we  are  told  of  Wilfred,  a  bishop  who  flourished  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury ? — ^'  Princes  and  noblemen/'  says  the  biographer,  *'  sent  their 
children  to  him  to  be  brought  up  that  they  might  be  dedicated  to 
God  if  they  should  choose  it ;  or  that,  when  full  grown,  he  might 
present  them  in  armour  to  the  king  if  they  preferred  it." 
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The  studies  pursued  in  the  cloister,  and  at  a1Ste^M™&m^i^ 
schools,  could  not  have  been  of  a  very  extensive  nature.     Elo- 
quence was  particularly  enjoined  the  high-born  youths  that  they 
might  become  a  safeguard  and  defender  of  those  whom  they 
valued.    The  classics  also  formed  a  part  of  the  monastic  system  of 
education,  and  indeed  the  most  valuable,  however  limited  in  these 
matters  might  be  the  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  pious  brethren. 
The  pupils  rose  at  the  sound  of  the  morning-bell,  or,  as  it  is 
termed  by  the  Saxon  writers,  the  knell.     In  case  they  over-slept 
themselves,  the  master  was  at  hand  to  rouse  them  up  with  the 
rod,  the  discipline  of  the  monks  being  strict,  if  not  absolutely 
stem.     Upon  more  than  one  occasion    Alcuin   commends  the 
brethren  for  the  free  use  of  the  scourge,  terming  it  '^  the  discipline 
of  paternal  castigation,"  by  which,  as  he  declares,  he  himself  had 
greatly  profited,  having  been  brought  by  it  to  the  perfect  age  of 
manhood. 

It  is  now  time  to  quit  the  Saxon  as  a  youth,  whether  brought 
up  at  home,  in  a  school,  or  in  a  monastery,  and  to  consider  the 
general  habits  of  the  people. 

In  respect  to  food  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  all  times  more  regarded 
quantity  than  quality,  as  being  rather  gluttons  than  epicures. 
The  chief  article  at  their  tables  was  pork,  which  was  abundantly 
supplied,  and  at  little  cost  or  trouble,  the  immense  forests  of  oak 
and  beechwood,  that  covered  the  island,  affording  food  and 
shelter  to  their  numerous  herds  of  swine.  So  valuable  indeed 
were  these  animals  considered  that  to  give  or  bequeath  a  hundred 
head  of  them  was  esteemed  a  valuable  donation :  they  had  also, 
in  more  or  less  abundance,  sheep,  goats,  cows,  deer,  hares,  and 
fowls.  Towards  the  end  of  Autumn  they  killed  and  salted  large 
quantities  of  cattle  for  winter  consumption,  and  it  seems  not  un- 
likely that  salted  meat  in  a  great  measure  formed  their  subsistence 
until  the  return  of  spring,  so  far  at  least  as  the  individual  was  rich 
enough  to  afford  the  use  of  meat  at  all.  At  one  time  they  did 
not  disdain  to  eat  horse  flesh  ;  but  this  custom  passed  away  with 
other  barbarities ;  nor  could  flesh  of  any  kind  have  been  a  very 
general  diet  except  at  an  early  period  when  population  was  scanty, 
and  both  game  and  cattle  in  proportion  abundant.  As  the  people 
encreased  in  numbers  and  agriculture  became  more  extensive,  a 
meat  diet  must  in  a  great  measure  have  been  confined  to  the 
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richer  classes;  indeed  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  tliat  tk 
improved  cultivation  of  the  soil^  as  it  supplied  augmented  mean 
of  subsistence^  was  itself  one  great  cause  of  the  encrease  in  tbi 
population^  while  at  the  same  time  it  diminished  the  quantity  of 
pasture-lands  and  forests.  In  the  same  way  we  find  that  a  mud 
greater  extent  of  territory  is  requisite  to  support  the  wild  Indiai^ 
who  depends  upon  the  chace  for  his  food,  than  the  cultivator  ol 
the  land  who  makes  up  for  other  deficiencies  by  the  use  of  gnrt 
and  vegetables.  Civilization,  which  never  is  found  where  the  popu- 
lation is  far  below  the  extent  of  country,  must  have  stopt  at  an  eailj 
period  but  for  this  vital  change  in  the  habits  of  the  Anglo-SaxonSii 

It  would  not  appear  that  many  kinds  of  fish  were  in  use  as  aa| 
article  of  diet  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  wheal 
bishop  Wilfrid  rescued  the  people  of  Sussex  from  famine  byi 
teaching  them  the  art  of  fishery  upon  a  more  extended  scale  than, 
they  had  hitherto  employed.  Before  that  time  eels  had  been  the 
principal  sustenance  that  they  derived  from  the  waters,  and  these 
long  continued,  like  pork,  to  be  a  very  general  article  of  consump- 
tion. Under  the  bishop's  instruction  they  now  added  to  their 
catalogue  of  eatables,  herrings,  salmons,  porpoises,  sturgeon^ 
oysters,  crabs,  muscles,  cockles,  winkles,  haddocks,  plaice,  flound- 
ers, lobsters,  eel-pouts,  skate,  and  lampreys.  The  superior  skill 
of  Wilfred  in  gastronomy  is  abundantly  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  of  his  having  at  one  time  travelled  over  the  continent  to  Rome. 

Wheat,  as  being  more  expensive  than  barley,  was  confined  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  rich,  while  the  latter  was  the  general  foodo! 
the  poorer  classes.  The  com  was  threshed  with  flails,  not  unlike  our 
own  in  the  present  day.  For  the  subsequent  grinding  of  it  they 
at  first  used  handmills  of  a  very  simple  mechanism,  but  after  a 
time,  as  we  learn  from  many  extant  deeds  of  conveyance,  they 
employed  both  water-mills  and  wind-mills.  The  bread  made  d 
the  flour  thus  prepared  was  frequently  eaten  hot,  and  in  that  state 
seems  to  have  been  a  popular  article  of  food. 

Honey  and  milk  were  both  in  high  request,  more  particularly 
the  former.  We  read  too  that  lac  acidum, — which  can  hardly  be 
interpreted  otherwise  than  as  meaning  whey, — was  served  up  in  a 
certain  monastery  from  Hokeday  to  Michaelmas,  and  lac  Atke 
from  Michaelmas  to  Martinmas,     The  use  of  whey  was  in  all 
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probability  general,  though  we  do  not  meet  with  any  other  records 
of  it,  the  diet  being  natural  and  requiring  little  art  in  the  prepara- 
tion. To  this  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  fare  we  may  add  butter, 
cheese,  and  eggs. 

Pot-herbs,  beans,  onions,  and  lentils,  would  seem  to  have  been 
their  most  important  vegetables,  the  list  indeed  of  which  was  very 
limited.  To  make  amends,  the  orchard  was  cultivated  with  much 
care,  and  produced  figs,  nuts,  grapes,  almonds,  pears,  and  apples. 

The  cookery  of  the  Saxons  comprehended  the  three  processes 
of  boiling,  broiling,  and  baking ;  yet  in  other  respects  it  possessed 
few  of  those  complications  and  niceties,  which  characterized  the 
kitchen  of  the  Normans.  Roasting  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  at  an  early  period, — even  a  goose  was  boiled.  Indeed  there 
is  some  reason  for  suspecting  that  they  still  retained  a  slight 
hankering  after  the  raw  flesh  of  the  uncivilized  northmen,  for  un- 
less this  had  been  the  case,  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  clergy  should  deem  it  necessary  to  make  regulations 
against  the  eating  of  half-dressed  food.  If  any  one  ate  it  know- 
ingly, he  was  condemned  to  a  fast  of  four  days ;  and  if  ignorantly, 
to  one  of  three  days. 

In  the  cloisters  the  office  of  a  cook  was,  as  a  natural  result  of 
the  other  monastic  rules,  assigned  to  men,  and  from  the  mention 
made  of  it  in  the  laws,  was  evidently  considered  of  importance. 
Amongst  the  laity  the  cook  was  for  the  most  part,  but  not  always 
a  female. 

If  the  food  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  coarse,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  it  simple,  this  certainly  did  not  arise  from  any  cynical 
contempt  for  the  enjoyments  of  the  table.  Four  meals  a  day 
show  that  they  held  the  pleasures  of  eating  in  at  least  sufficient 
regard ;  and  they  drank  the  various  liquors,  which  the  knowledge 
of  the  day  supplied,  in  equal  proportion.  Their  favourite  drinks 
were  ale,  and  mead,  wine  being  used  occasionally  as  a  peculiar 
luxury  by  the  richer  sort.  The  wine  was  sometimes  taken  warm ; 
so  too  was  the  ale.  The  latter  was  of  three  kinds ; — ^Welsh  ale  ; 
Lithes,  or  mild  ale ;  and  clear  ale.  Pigment  also  was  much  in 
use  with  these  staunch  wassailers.  This  was  a  sweet  and  frag- 
rant composition,  made  of  wine,  honey,  and  various  kinds  of  spices. 
Morat,  another  popular  drink,  was  compoupded  of  mulberry-juice 
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and  honey.  The  cup  of  course  went  frequently  round  during  the 
meal,  but  it  was  when  dinner  was  over  and  the  tables  remodel 
that  the  real  carouse  began,  which  was  then  protracted  until  the 

evening. 

Of  the  customs  observed  at  table  we  may  form  some  idea  from 
the  drawings  that  accompany  various  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts; 
The  women  mingled  freely  with  the  men  at  their  meals  without 
any  apparent  rule  of  order,  or,  if  any  were  observed,  it  probably 
arose  from  considerations  of  wealth  or  other  distinction,  precisely 
as  it  does  in  our  own  days*  In  one  of  the  pictures  above  alluded 
to,  the  male  and  female  guests  are  placed  alternately  like  white 
and  black  squares  on  a  chess  board.  The  tables  were  either  o^-al 
or  oblong,  and  covered  with  a  cloth  that  hung  low  down.  The 
meat  was  brought  from  the  kitchen  in  dishes  by  ser^-ants,  who  pre- 
sented it  upon  a  spit  to  each  guest  that  he  might  help  himself, 
which  he  did  without  the  help  of  a  fork,  an  utensil,  unknown,  at 
unused,  at  those  darker  periods.  The  men  sate  uncovered,  the 
women  in  their  usual  head-dresses. 

Rude  as  these  repasts  may  seem,  they  were  rendered  social  by 
the  mixture  of  all  those  amusements  to  which  the  skill  of  the  age 
supplied.  It  was  while  the  ale-cup  passed  round,  that  the  min- 
strels sang,  the  harpers  played,  the  posture-masters  hopped, 
tumbled,  and  performed  the  other  antics  of  their  trade,  the  fools  and 
jesters  enlivened  the  guests  with  their  buffoonery,  and  the  jugglers, 
or  gleemen,  enacted  their  feats  of  wonder.  The  nature  of  these 
last  may  be  inferred  from  the  drawings  which  the  indefatigable 
Strutt  has  given  us  out  of  ancient  manuscripts.  In  one  we  see 
the  glee-man  of  Saxon  times  performing  some  of  the  identical 
wonders  that  when  first  exhibited  in  London  by  an  Indian  ju^ler 
so  much  astonished  the  world,  until  being  taken  up  by  native 
itinerants  they  at  once  lost  their  miraculous  character ;  the  mul- 
titude of  professors  showed  that  the  supposed  difficulty  was  a  very 
simple  matter.  The  principal  feat  here  alluded  to  is  one  now 
sufficiently  common ;  it  consists  in  throwing  up  three  balls  and 
as  many  knives  alternately  into  the  air,  and  catching  them  one 
by  one  as  they  fall,  but  returning  each  in  rotation,  so  that  all, 
except  the  one  just  caught,  shall  be  in  the  air  at  the  same  time 
either  ascending  or  descending.  The  appearance  produced  by  the 
gilt  balls  is,  as  every  one  knows,  that  of  a  dropping  golden  foun- 
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tain^  the  exceeding  rapidity  of  their  play  causing  their  motion  to 
seem  continuous.  This  feat  was  usually  accompanied  by  an  in- 
strument, something  like  the  modem  violin,  not,  as  Sharon  Turner 
supposes,  to  add  to  the  apparent  difficulty  of  the  performance, 
an  end  which  it  certainly  would  not  have  accomplished,  but  for 
the  very  natural  object  of  heightening  the  spectator's  pleasure 
by  the  charms  of  music  in  harmony  with  the  acted  pantomine. 

It  seems  highly  probable,  though  it  may  admit  of  question, 
that  dancing  animals  of  various  kinds  were  also  introduced  on 
these  occasions.  Certain  it  is  that  the  gleemen  taught  bears  and 
other  animals  the  same  tricks  that  we  see  them  performing  in  the 
present  day,  and  made  them  a  part  of  their  common  exhibitions. 
Their  own  dancing  very  possibly  did  not  go  much  beyond  that 
of  their  quadruped  pupils,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  expressive 
of  dancing  was  tumbian,  that  is  to  tumble,  a  significant  hint  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  amusement.  But  we  shall,  presently,  have  to 
speak  more  at  large  on  the  subject  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  sports. 

It  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  many  changes  took  place 
in  the  customs  here  described,  long  before  the  Normans  introduced 
their  more  refined  mode  of  living.  Manners  of  any  kind  are  sel- 
dom stationary  for  long  together,  although  in  a  rude  state  such 
changes  are  much  slower  than  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  when 
habits  sit  more  lightly  upon  men,  and  the  appetite  for  novelty  is 
unceasing ;  still  we  have  no  authority  for  them  in  the  present 
instance,  and  httle  good  would  be  attained  by  supplying  the  want 
of  facts  by  conjectures  however  reasonable. 

To  this  part  of  our  subject  it  only  remains  to  add  that  the  early 
Anglo-Saxons  had  places  for  the  sale  of  liquors,  very  closely 
resembling  the  modem  ale-house.  Such  establishments  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Ceapealethelmum,  that  is,  places  where  ale 
was  sold. 

We  have  already  remarked  upon  the  great  difficulty  there  is  in 
fixing  the  precise  time,  to  which  any  peculiar  custom  should  be 
limited.  If  the  commencement  of  each  is  uncertain,  so  too  is  the 
period  of  termination,  if  indeed  any  custom  can  be  supposed  to 
have  been  broken  off  all  at  once,  and  not  been  rather  superseded 
by  slow,  and  no  longer  distinguishable  gradations.    This  is  yet 
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more  particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  dress,  which  at  all   times 
and  in  all  countries  has  been  subject  to  unceasing  changes. 

That  the  Saxons  were  very  fond  of  ornaments  and  fine  apparel 
is  evident.  In  this  respect  the  men  went  beyond  the  women, 
though  such  a  failing  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  the  general 
hardihood  of  their  character.  Men  of  the  superior  order  wore 
costly  bracelets  on  their  arms,  and  rings  of  no  less  value  upon  the 
fourth  finger  of  the  right  hand,  which  hence  obtained  the  name  of 
gold  finger. 

Silk,  as  being  a  rare  and  expensive  material,  was  used  only  by 
the  great  and  wealthy,  and  was  sometimes  mixed  with  the  hair  of 
goats,  at  others  with  the  wool  of  sheep.  Linen  was  not  uncom- 
mon, for  we  read  in  the  history  of  the  Lombards  that  the  dress  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  consisted  chiefly  of  that  fabric,  ornamented  with 
broad  borders,  and  embroidered  with  many  colours.  One  is 
tempted,  however,  by  many  considerations  to  receive  this  dictum 
with  some  allowance,  and  to  believe  that  woollen  raiment  was 
more  common  with  the  multitude,  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  leather,  and  skins  more  or  less  imperfectly  dressed,  for  a  long 
time  constituted  the  outer  garb  of  the  bondsman. 

The  fashion  of  the  dress  seems  to  have   admitted  of  much 
variety  in  the  same  age,  and  amongst  the  same  classes.     Thus 
some  pictures  represent  the  Saxon  soldier  with  his  head  covered, 
while  others  show  us  workmen  and  nobles  in  the  open  air  with- 
out either  hat  or  cap.     Sometimes  they  wore  tight  stockings  that 
reached  above  the  knee  ;  at  others  their  legs  appear  to  have  been 
covered  half  way  up  with  a  sort  of  roller  or  bandage  wound  about 
them.     But  this  article  of  dress  was  frequently  dispensed  with 
even  by  the  higher  classes.     The   shoes,  which,  as  now,  were 
made  of  leather,  came  up  close  round  the  ancle,  being  fastened 
with  thongs  of  the  same  material.     Saint  Cuthbert,  we  are  told, 
would  keep  them  on  for  months  together ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  this  neglect  of  decent  cleanluiess  was  carried 
to  the  like  extent  by  the  laity  in  general. 

One  of  the  most  curious  portraitures  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  cos- 
tume is  to  be  found  in  the  celebrated  Bayeux  tapestry.  In  that 
we  see  both  high  and  low  wearing  bonnets  on  their  heads  even 
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in  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  is  seated,  sceptre  in  hand,  upon 
his  throne.  Most  of  the  figures  there  are  represented  with 
closely-fitting  vests,  girded  round  them  with  a  belt,  and  the 
sleeves  reaching  to  the  wrists.  Below  this  they  have  shirts  like 
kilts,  that  do  not  quite  touch  the  knee.  Harold  again,  who  is 
on  horseback  with  his  falcon,  has  a  different  costume.  He  wears 
breeches,  though  like  the  linen  shirts  they  do  not  descend  to 
the  knee,  while  his  cloak  is  seen  flowing  behind  and  buttoned  on 
the  right  shoulder.  His  knights  also  are  represented  with  cloaks 
and  breeches,  the  latter  however  differing  from  those  worn  by 
himself,  inasmuch  as  they  entirely  cover  the  knee.  When  about 
to  embark,  Harold  appears  in  another  costume.  He  then  wears 
a  sort  of  jacket  with  small  flaps ;  but  when  he  takes  the  oath 
to  William,  he  is  indued  in  a  cloak,  or  rather  robe,  that  flows 
almost  down  to  his  heels,  and  is  buttoned  on  the  breast. 

We  have  another  very  complete  specimen  of  Saxon  costume 
in  the  manuscript  of  the  Saxon  gospels,  where  the  four  Evan- 
gelists are  pourtrayed  in  colours  so  as  to  clear  up  much  that 
might  otherwise  have  seemed  uncertain.  It  exhibits  in  a  striking 
Kght  the  great  fondness  of  the  Germanic  race  for  a  variety  of 
colours,  with  little  or  no  attention  to  their  general  harmony  and 
their  fitness  for  blending  with  each  other.  Matthew  is  clothed 
in  a  purple  vest,  a  sort  of  under-gown  reaching  to  the  wrists 
where  it  is  braided  with  yellow;  a  similar  border  goes  round 
the  nook  and  the  bottom  of  the  garment.  His  upper  robe,  which 
extends  much  below  the  under  one,  is  green  with  red  stripes. 
He  has  neither  shoes  nor  sandals,  but  there  is  a  lacing  round 
the  ancles  as  if  intended  for  the  latter. 

The  under-dress  of  Luke  is  of  a  doubtful  lilac,  with  stripes  of 
light  green,  over  which  is  a  purple  robe  striped  with  red.  The 
arm  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  vest,  and  comes  through  the 
robe,  while  a  border  circles  the  neck  and  wrists. 

The  robe  of  Mark  is  purple  with  blue  stripes,  and  buttoned 
at  the  neck,  below  which  it  opens,  showing  an  under  garment 
of  pale  blue  striped  with  red. 

The  upper  robe  worn  by  John  is  likewise  purple  with  blue 
stripes ;  it  is  extremely  loose,  and  opening  at  the  breast,  disco- 
vers a  pea-green  under-garment  with  red  stripes.      In  all  this, 
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however,  the  variety  regards  the  colour,  and  not  the  fashion  of 
the  garments.  So  deeply  was  the  passion  for  gaudy  tints  im- 
pressed on  every  class  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  that  even  the  eccle- 
siastics shared  in  it,  and  many  stringent  regulations  were  passed 
by  Councils  and  heads  of  the  Church  to  check  it  among  the  latter, 
who,  when  thus  of  necessity  confined  themselves  to  a  sober  garb, 
began  to  fulminate  their  anathemas  against  similar  delinquencies 
amongst  the  people.  Incessant  were  their  exhortations  to  men 
and  women  of  all  ranks  that  they  should  turn  from  the  enormity 
of  diversified  colours,  and  adopt  a  more  simple  fashion.  Boni- 
face, the  Anglo-Saxon  missionary,  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
the  wearing  of  garments  with  broad  studs  announced  the  coming 
of  Anti-Christ. 

The  hair  of  the  men  was  generally,  though  not  always,  parted 
from  the  crown  to  the  forehead  and  combed  down  the  sides  of 
the  head  in  waving  ringlets.  Their  whiskers  were  continued  on 
either  cheek  till  they  met  and  merged  into  the  beard,  which  di- 
vided at  the  chin,  and  ended  in  two  forked  points.  In  the  time, 
however,  of  the  second  Harold,  the  beard  was  completely  shaven 
off,  although  the  mustachios  were  allowed  to  attain  their  full 
length.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry, 
where  the  Saxon  prince  and  his  companions  are  all  shown  with 
long  hair  upon  the  upper  lip.  In  the  reign 'of  king  Edward  the 
beard  again  came  into  fashion,  yet  so  much  diversity  prevailed  in 
this  respect,  that  in  the  pictures  of  the  evangelists  in  the  Cotton 
manuscript  Luke  and  Matthew  have  both  beards  and  mustashios, 
while  Mark  and  John  are  without  either.  This  seems  the  more 
singular  as  the  clergy  were  strictly  forbidden  to  wear  beards, 
though  such  an  authority,  one  would  have  thought,  must  have 
justified  the  custom.  With  the  young  men  too  it  was  a  general 
though  not  an  invariable  habit  to  shave  the  chin,  and  this  was 
also  the  case,  but  more  rarely,  with  those  in  a  state  of  servitude. 

The  dress  of  the  Saxon  female  is  more  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood than  that  of  the  men,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  precise 
signification  of  many  of  the  terms  that  have  come  down  to  us  in 
description  of  it.  Yet  we  do  know  that  a  great  change  took 
place  in  the  fashion  of  their  garments  upon  their  conversion  to 
Christianity.  The  ancient  fathers  of  the  Church  were  at  all  times 
ready  to  denounce,  both  in  councils  and  in  the  pulpit,  the  Pagan 
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form  of  dress ;  and  perhaps  not  without  reason ;  so  long  as  any 
Pagan  customs  survived,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  there  was 
always  more  or  less  danger  of  the  people  relapsing  into  their  old 
lieathenism. 

Amidst  these  doubts  there  are  still  many  points  that  may  be 
looked  upon  as  certain.  Thus  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  ladies 
wore  head  bands,  necklaces,  and  bracelets,  as  well  as  rings.  In 
one  instance  the  necklace  is  described  as  being  of  gold  and 
vermiculated ;  in  another  we  read  of  a  neck-cross ;  and  in  a 
third  we  are  told  of  '^a  golden  fly  beautifully  enamelled  with 
gems;"  in  fact,  just  such  a  species  of  ornament  as  we  might 
expect  to  meet  with  in  the  present  day. 

Much  art  too  would  seem  to  have  been  used  in  dressing  the 
hair.  In  vthe  case  of  a  wife,  described  by  Aldhelm,  we  are  told 
that  her  hair  was  twisted,  and  curled  with  irons,  which  we  may. 
suppose  to  have  been  somewhat  analogous  to  those  now  in  use 
for  a  similar  purpose.  Many  instances  are  to  be  found  of  this 
twisting  of  the  locks,  and  indeed  the  wearing  of  long  hair  in 
ringlets  appears  to  have  been  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  free 
woman.  They  also  painted  their  cheeks  with  a  sort  of  rouge 
prepared  from  antimony. 

Mantles,  kirtles,  and  tunics  of  various  colours  occur  in  the 
inventory  of  the  Saxon  lady's  wardrobe,  with  girdles,  cuffs,  and 
ribands.  It  would  also  seem  that  they  were  usually  apparelled  in 
long  loose  robes  descending  to  the  ground,  with  extremely  full 
sleeves.  On  the  head  they  wore  a  hood,  or  perhaps  it  should 
rather  be  called  a  veil,  which  fell  down  in  front,  closely  envelop- 
ing the  neck  and  breast.  Of  course  this  attire  allowed  no  display 
of  fine  waists,  the  whole  figure  presenting  very  nearly  the  same 
outline,  much  as  we  see  it  vrhen  shrouded  in  the  Roman  toga. 

In  visiting  the  interior  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  houses  the  reader 
can  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  quantity  of  luxuries,  rude 
indeed,  but  still  luxuries,  to  be  found  in  them,  and  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  invented  by  a  people  who  were  struggling  in 
the  darkness  of  a  semi-barbarous  state.  This  apparent  miracle,, 
however,  soon  ceases  to  be  such  when  we  look  a  little  more 
closely  into  the  subject.  Rome  now  possessed  the  religious,  as 
she  had  formerly  wielded  the  military,  empire   of  Europe,  and 
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her  despotism  with  all  its  faults  was  the  sole  bond  of  union  h( 
tween  many  nations,  and  the  only  means  of  spreading  as  well 
of  preserving  civilization.  Her  lamp  might,  or  might  not,  ming 
some  degree  of  smoke  with  the  light  it  sent  forth  on  all  sid 
the  flame  may  not  have  been  quite  pure ;  but  still  without  it  th 
world  must  have  long  remained  in  utter  darkness.  Had  Ron 
been  less  despotic  in  her  faith,  she  would  unquestionably  hai 
been  far  less  useful ;  her  religion  in  fact  was  a  civilized  coi 
queror,  who  over-runs  barbarous  nations,  and  gives  them 
exchange  for  savage  freedom  the  blessings  of  peace  and  cultir 
tion.  With  the  polemical  part  of  the  question  we  do  not  pretei 
to  meddle,  nor  would  it  at  all  tend  to  illustrate  the  subject  v 
have  in  hand. 

The  hierarchies,  which  soon  arose  in  every  state,  kept  up 
constant  intercourse  between  themselves,  and  with  Rome  at 
as  the  common  centre  of  their  belief.     Out  of  this  habit  the 
grew  in  most  cases  a  spirit  of  intimacy  and  friendship,  whi 
manifested  itself  by  the  interchange  of  presents  in  the  shape 
books,  clothes,  articles  of  furniture,  and  even  the  aromatic  prt 
ductions  of  the  East     Hence  what  was  familiar  in  one  counti; 
soon  ceased  to  be  strange  in  any  other.     Of  this  kindly  fedii 
we  have  innumerable  examples  in  the  letters  of  our  Boniface, 
well  as  in  those  of  Pope  Gregory,  while  the  constant  visits  tha 
were  paid  to  Rome  both  by  the  laity  and  clergy  tended  not 
little  to  diffuse  the  useful  arts  and  sciences  inherited  by  the  Ete? 
nal  City  from  the  classic  times.     Indeed  one  is  surprized  at  th 
value  of  the  presents  which  were  sent  by  the  Anglo  Saxons 
their  friends  in  Rome  and  to  those  authorities  there  whom  it  wa 
their  interest  to  propitiate.     How  they  came  to  possess  the  pri 
cious  metals  in  abundance  must  for  ever  be  a  subject  of  astonisll 
ment,  but  the  gifts  carried  thither  by  the  father  of  Alfred  th 
Great  may  be  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  fact.     Anastasius  ii 
his  lives  of  the  pontiffs  informs  us  that  the  offerings  in  questioi 
were,  a  crown  of  the  purest  gold  weighing  five  pounds;  ti« 
basons  of  the  same  metal  but  of  uncertain  weight,  a  sword  bouiJ 
with  unalloyed  gold ;  two  small  images  also  of  gold ;  and  fouf 
dishes  of  silver  gilt.     In  addition  to  these  substantial  gifts  hi 
distributed  coins  of  all  sorts  amongst  the  people,  to  say  nothing 
of  sundry  silk  dresses,  gold  clasps,  and  hangings.     Evenb^foK 
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tliis  time  we  read  of  gold  and  silver  vessels  being  sent  to  the  same 
place  as  gifts,  and  amongst  them  a  silver  table  weighing  several 
pounds,  which  was  intended  for  the  oratory  in  the  pontifical 
palace  at  Frescati. 

Glass  too,  though  by  no  means  common  till  the  period  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  was  still  not  unknown  to  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Bede  mentions  lamps  and  other  vessels  made  of  that  material, 
but  they  would  seem  to  have  been  more  rare  than  gold  or  silver. 

While  the  Anglo-Saxons  bestowed  such  largesses  upon  others 
abroad,  it  could  hardly  be  supposed  that  they  would  neglect 
themselves  at  home;  accordingly  we  hear  of  gold  and  silver 
roods,  crosses,  and  crucifixes,  a  silver  graphium  or  pen  used  by 
those  who  could  write,  and  a  crown  for  the  monarch  made  of 
gold  and  set  with  divers  jewels.  At  their  festivals  there  was  the 
same  abundance  of  the  precious  metals  exhibited  in  the  shape  of 
golden  and  silver  goblets,  cups  with  fringed  edges,  and  chalices 
variegated  with  gold. 

The  churches,  as  will  be  easily  imagined,  were  the  first  build- 
ings that  profited  by  this  increase  of  useful  knowledge.  By  de- 
grees the  abodes  of  the  wealthier  classes  began  to  show  signs 
of  the  same  beneficial  influence.  The  nakedness  of  the  walls 
was  clothed  in  hangings,  not  unfrequently  of  silk,  sometimes 
plain,  but  at  others  embellished  with  various  devices.  Figures 
of  golden  birds,  and  wrought  pictures  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  would 
appear  to  have  been  favourite  subjects  of  ornament.  In  one 
instance  we  are  told  of  a  lady  who  had  the  noble  deeds  of  her 
husband  woven  into  the  tapestry  upon  the  walls  of  her  chamber, 
that  the  memory  of  them  might  be  preserved  to  after  times. 
Such  superior  adornments,  however,  requiring  much  skill  and 
labour,  must  have  been  too  expensive  for  common  use,  since  we 
find  a  king,  when  presenting  a  piece  of  arras  to  a  monastery,  en- 
joining that  it  should  be  suspended  only  on  high  days  and  fes- 
tivals. In  one  case  a  monarch  stipulates  that  a  gift  of  this  kind 
shall  never  be  used  except  at  his  anniversary. 

Curtains  were  frequently  dyed  purple,  and  always  received 
some  bright  hue,  for  the  same  passion  for  bright  and  various 
colours,  that  prevailed  in  regard  to  dress,  obtained  also  in  respect 
to  such  articles  of  furniture.     It  has  even  been  doubted  by  some 
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whether  the  Anglo-Saxons  did  not  have  carpets,  or  at  least  som^ 
thing  that  approached  to  foot-cloths ;  but  when  we  consider  al 
how  late  a  period  it  was  the  custom  of  the  rich  and  noble  to 
strew  their  chambers  with  rushes,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  enter- 
tain such  a  belief.  Had  the  usage  ever  prevailed,  it  was  not 
likely  to  have  been  lost  in  a  more  refined  age,  and  succeeded  by 
so  rude  a  substitute. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  they  had  covered  seats  and  benches, 
with  the  feet  and'  heads  of  animals  at  their  extremities.  They 
had  also  arrived  at  the  luxury  of  pedalia,  or  footstools  not  less 
ornamented  ;  in  particular  we  are  told  by  Ingulphus  of  two  laige 
pedalia  that  had  lions  interwoven,  and  of  two  smaller  ones  tM 
were  sprinkled  with  embossed  flowers. 

Great  expense  was  gone  to  in  the  article  of  tables,  which  weie 
sometimes  plated  with  silver,  intermingled  with  various  gems.! 
At  other  times  we  read  of  tables  made  of  gold  and  silver,  if  indeed  | 
it  is  allowable  to  infer  a  general  practice  from  a  single  instance.    | 

The  candlesticks  of  the  wealthy  were  often  no  less  expensive, 
being  composed  of  the  precious  metals.  Those  designed  for 
common  use  were  more  frequently  perhaps  made  of  bone.  Silver 
mirrors  also  were  almost  generally  to  be  found  in  the  better 
houses,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  Saxon  lady's  toilette.  Small 
hand-bells  supplied  the  place  of  the  more  artificial  modem  con- 
trivance. 

The  beds  seem  to  have  been  very  complete  for  that  rude  age. 
They  had  curtains  and  bed-clothes,  the  fur  of  animals  being  used 
for  coverings,  and  fly-nets  which  were  sometimes  gilded,  and 
pillows  stuffed  with  straw.  From  a  drawing  yet  extant  it  would 
appear  that  both  the  head  and  bottom  of  the  bed  were  boarded. 

But  with  all  this  variety  of  costly  utensils,  which  would  be 
incredible  but  that  it  is  confirmed  by  wills  and  other  documenfe 
of  equal  authority,  the  arts  of  the  carpenter  and  joiner  were  in 
the  lowest  state.  The  people  who  could  emboss  cups  and 
candlesticks,  and  gem  bracelets,  were  fain  to  content  themselves 
with  buildings  full  of  crevices  that  admitted  the  wind  in  all 
directions.  Even  Alfred  in  his  royal  palaces  could  find  no  better 
method  of  screening  his  lights  from  the  blast  without  than  by 
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placing  them  in  lanterns.     Every  thing  indicates  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  much  more  of  the  superfluous  than  of  the  really 
useful,  in  total  opposition  to  what  according  to  all  rational  surmize 
\vould  be  the  natural  course  of  things.     But  a  very  important 
inference  is  deducible  from  this  fact — the  slavish  state  of  the 
social  mass,  and  the  unbounded  power  of  the  churchmen  and 
nobles,  whose  artificial  wants  got  the  advance  of  those  common 
arts  which  ministered  to  the  general  necessities ;   being  of  hardy 
and  enduring  habits  tliey  could  dispense  with  comfort,  but  not 
with  show  and  luxury.     Even  the  gums  and  odoriferous  pro- 
ductions of  the  East  were  well  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
pepper,  frankincense,  cinnamon,  storax,  and  a  spicy  herb  called 
costus,  the  produce  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  are  enumerated  amongst 
the  interchange  of  presents.     Hot  baths  were  in  common  use, 
and  the  partial  abstinence  from  them,  except  on  festivals,  was 
reckoned  amongst  the  catalogue  of  mortifications,  which  the 
church  declared  to  be  useful  both  for  mind  and  body. 

Pediluvium  or  *  foot-washing,'  was  also  a  frequent  custom, 
especially  after  travelling.  Indeed  it  was  enjoined  by  the  canons 
not  only  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  but  to  lave  their 
feet  also,  an  injunction  that  no  doubt  proceeded  from  the  example 
of  our  Saviour,  when  he  washed  the  feet  of  the  apostles.  Inde- 
pendently of  this  general  command,  the  duty  of  laving  the  feet  of 
the  poor  was  often  more  especially  imposed  upon  the  rich  by  way 
of  penance,  and  we  find  mention  of  a  rough  woollen  cloth  used 
in  drying  them.  From  this  necessity  for  constant  washing  a 
conclusion  has  been  drawn  somewhat  hastily  that,  though  shoes 
and  stockings  were  both  worn  at  home,  they  were  yet  little  used 
in  travelling. 

The  cold  bath  was  held  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  little  estimation, 
though  if  there  had  not  been  direct  and  imdeniable  testimony  to 
this  effect  one  would  rather  have  inclined  to  believe  that  its 
evident  tendency  to  brace  the  nerves  and  general  constitution 
would  have  recommended  its  frequent  use  to  a  race  of  warriors. 
When  mentioned,  however,  it  is  as  a  penitentiary  infliction,  the 
price  of  absolution  for  offences  that  were  of  a  lighter  nature. 

Something  has  already  been  said  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  sports 
and  amusements,  when  speaking  of  their  meals,  and  particularly 
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of  their  habits  at  the  dinner-table.     It  is  now  time  to  resume  tk 
subject 

Even  though  we  had  no  specific  assurance  of  the  fact,  it  wouli 
be  a  natural  and  very  probable  inference,  from  the  geneni 
customs  of  the  Saxons,  that  if  they  had  any  dances  at  all  they 
would  not  fail  to  have  military  dances.  But  the  thing  itself  ii 
sufficiently  manifested  by  the  drawings  in  a  Latin  manuscript  of 
Prudentius  with  Anglo-Saxon  notes  appended.  Two  men  in  war- 
like costume,  and  each  with  a  sword  and  buckler,  are  engaged  in 
a  mock  combat,  which  like  the  stage-fights  of  our  own  days  m 
evidently  carried  on  to  music,  for  a  man,  who  with  his  female  com- 
panion dances  about  them,  is  at  the  same  time  blowing  a  horn  to 

regulate  the  measure. 

i 
Bear-baiting  was  practiced  at  an  early  period,  and  would  seen; 
to  have  been  then,  as  it  was  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  a  very! 
popular  amusement.  Although  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  sub- 
ject before  us,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark  incidentally  that  from 
an  entry  in  Domesday  Book  it  appears  that  the  city  of  Norwicli 
amongst  other  annual  payments  was  bound  to  furnish  one  bear, 
and  six  dogs  for  baiting  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  with  precision  the  functions  of  the  gleenian, 
or,  as  it  was  rendered  in  Latin,  joculator.  At  times  we  find  him 
differing  very  little  from  the  fool  or  jester.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  office,  the  heads  of  the  Church  held  it  in  such 
slight  respect  that  their  Councils  strictly  forbad  the  monks  to  ad- 
mit the  practicers  of  these  inhibited  arts  within  their  gates ;  poets, 
harpers,  musicians,  and  buffoons  being  all  included  in  the  same 
sweeping  anathema.  The  ecclesiastic,  moreover,  is  on  no  account 
to  become  an  eala-scop  or  ale-poet,  nor  is  he  to  enact  the  gleeman. 
Yet,  with  all  this,  things  would  seem  to  have  run  precisely  the 
same  course  with  the  Saxons  as  with  us  in  the  present  day ;  the 
singer  and  his  art  were  at  once  despised  and  followed,  abused  and 
honoured,  rejected  and  rewarded.  We  read  in  Domesdaj^Book 
of  a  king's  joculator  being  possessed  of  three  villas  in  Gloucester- 
shire.— 

**  Naturam  expellas  furcd  tamen  usque  recurrit/' 
Gambling  in  one  shape  or  another  has  ever  been  found  iii  aB 
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stages  of  society,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  formed  no  exception  to  a 
rule  so  general.  They  had  their  games  of  hazard  played  with  dice, 
for  we  find  a  canon  of  Edgar  strictly  prohibiting  such  amusements 
to  the  ecclesiastics.  They  had  also  a  game  called  tesserarum  or 
scACCARARUM,  the  naturc  of  which  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing ;  some  have  imagined  that  it  resembled  chess  ;  this  however  is 
a  conjecture  almost  decisively  refuted  by  the  appellation  of  the 
game,  which  seems  to  intimate  that  it  was  played  with  dice,  and 
differed  from  chess  by  being  an  union  of  chance  with  skill,  just  as 
we  see  it  in  the  more  modern  game  of  backgammon. 

The  nobler  sport  of  the  chase,  which  like  dicing  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  recreation  common  to  all  people,  was  also  a  favourite 
amusement  with  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  afforded  them  all  the  ex- 
citement, and  some  of  the  danger,  of  war,  and  was  eminently  cal- 
culated to  keep  alive  that  spirit  of  daring  which  in  their  estimation 
was  the  highest,  as  then  indeed  the  most  necessary  of  human 
virtues,  since  without  it  there  was  no  security  for  life  or  land  for  a 
single  day.  One  mode  of  hunting  was  for  several  parties  to  beset 
the  forest  in  different  directions.  The  deer  being  thus  roused,  the 
king,  if  he  were  present,  or  any  other  noble  leader  of  the  himt, 
would  select  from  them  the  one  that  appeared  fittest  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  chase,  and  the  sport  would  then  begin.  But  it  would 
seem  that  the  modern  rules  of  hunting  were  not  always,  or  even 
often,  acknowledged,  the  sportsman  making  no  scruple  to  outrun 
his  hounds,  and  bring  the  animal  to  bay  himself. 

A  second  mode  was  often  practiced  yet  more  opposed  to  modem 
nations,  which  seek  to  increase  the  pleasure  of  the  sport  by  allow- 
ing ample  law  to  the  persecuted  animal.  In  this  case  the  hunter 
would  spread  his  nets  across  the  deer-paths  in  the  forest,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  his  hounds  drive  the  prey  into  the  toils, 
when  they  were  easily  despatched.  In  whichever  way  followed, 
the  usual  objects  of  the  chase  were  harts,  rein-deer,  boars,  goats, 
and  somewhat  less  frequently  hares.  Sometimes  the  boar  was 
more  equally  dealt  with,  and  faced  by  a  single  enemy,  who  speared 
him,  or  killed  him  with  a  short  sword. 

The  cruel  sport  of  hawking  was  in  high  favour  with  the  Saxons, 
— cruel,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for  the  large  number  of  domestic 
fowls  that  were  sacrificed  to  the  education  of  the  young  falcon, 
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who  was  thus  taught  to  strike  his  prey.    For  this  amusement 
great  extent  of  woodlands^  harbouring  as  they  did  birds  of 
sorts  in  abundance,  afforded  an  inexhaustible  supply.     £ 
Edward  the  Confessor,  with  all  his  pretensions  to  superiw 
gton  and  humanity,  was  in  this  respect  no  whit  advanced  heSi 
his  age.  '  It  was  immediately  after  the  zealous  performance  of 
morning  devotions  that  the  pious  king  would  set  out  for  the 
or  for  the  pastime  of  hawking,  the  sobs  of  the  deer  or  the 
of  the  poor  fluttering  birds  never  seeming  to  make  him  doubt  tk 
humanity  of  his  amusements. 

The  fowler  had  various  modes  of  securing  his  prey,  using,  as  I 
found  it  most  convenient,  gins,  traps^  or  bird-lime,  his  end 
being  sport  but  profit.  It  appears  too  that  he  possessed  the 
of  enticing  and  snaring  birds  by  whistling  in  imitation  of  thai 
peculiar  notes. 

It  is  singular  enough  that  while  the  polished  nations  of  ib 
East — polished  at  least  with  regard  to  those  days, — treated  thei 
women  as  no  better  than  slaves  and  instruments  of  sensual  gni^ 
fication,  the  barbarians  of  the  western  world  should  have 
them  in  all  respects  to  an  equality  with  themselves,  and  in 
endowed  them  with  peculiar  privileges.     Many  of  these,  howe 
have  again  been  considerably  modified  by  the  refinements  of 
later  period,  so  that  but  for  the  contrary  example  afforded  us 
the  rude  Indian,  one  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  a  barbaroi 
state  of  society  was  most  favourable  to  female  predominance. 

Amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  women  were  allowed  to  bepr^ 
sent  both  at  the  witena-gemot  and  the  shire-gemot ;  they  coull 
sue  or  be  sued  in  courts  of  justice,  and  could  inherit^  possess,  ani 
dispose  of  property  without  controul  from  any  one.  Even  the 
husband  had  no  part  or  portion  in  what  was  specifically  bequeatb* 
ed  to  the  wife ;  she  could  do  with  it  as  she  pleased,  either  by  sd- 
ling  or  devising  it.  Sometimes  lands  were  granted  to  men  and 
their  wives  conjointly,  and  many  instances  occur  of  queens  h&af 
joined  in  charters  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings. 

Over  and  above  those  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  in  common 
with  the  other  sex,  their  lives  and  liberties  were  protected  by  ex- 
press laws  made  for  the  purpose,  and  which  by  their  scope  and 
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stringency  afforded  them  the  security  they  were  otherwise  unable 
to  compel  for  themselves,  so  that  they  reaUy  seem  to  have  united 
in  their  own  persons  the  advantages  of  strength  and  the  immuni- 
ties of  weakness. 

With  such  lofty  notions  of  the  female  sex  in  general,  it  startles 
us  not  a  little  to  find  that  a  woman,  whether  maiden  or  widow, 
might  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  way  of  marriage,  always  suppos- 
ing that  no  fraud  was  practiced  in  the  matter,  in  which  case  she 
was  to  be  taken  home  again,  and  the  man's  money, — ^the  morgen- 
gif  t,  that  is,  or  dowry, — was  to  be  returned  to  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  wife  brought  forth  live  children  and  survived  her  hus- 
band, she  was  entitled  to  half  her  property,  nay,  if  she  chose  to 
live  with  her  children,  the  same  advantage  was  allowed  her. 

The  ceremonies  that  precede  wedlock  were  formal,  and  even 
formidable  to  the  bridegroom,  who  in  many  respect  was  not  much 
better  off  than  the  unlucky  oriental,  that  marries  one  of  the  sul- 
tan's numerous  daughters,  or  one  of  the  rejected  slips  of  the  impe- 
rial harem.  First  he  had  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  lady  and 
her  friends.  The  next  step  was  for  him  to  arrange  the  foster-lean 
— the  money  which  was  to  be  devoted  for  the  support  of  the 
expected  children, — which  being  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties,  he  was  then  declare  how  much  he  meant  to  give  the  lady 
for  consenting  to  be  his,  as  well  as  what  he  would  bequeath  her 
in  case  of  his  prior  decease.  The  first  of  these  was  the  so  called 
Morgengift ;  it  consisted  of  land  or  money,  and  seems  in  many 
respects  to  have  borne  a  close  resemblence  to  the  modem  jointure, 
although  of  a  more  free  and  unfettered  nature*  the  forms  attend- 
ing it  being  extremely  similar.  Thus,  though  the  morgengift  was 
bargained  for  before  marriage,  it  was  not  actually  vested  in  the 
bride  till  afterwards,  but,  for  greater  security,  the  land,  which  it 
was  meant  to  convey,  was  given  in  trust  for  the  person  granting  it 
until  the  solemnization  of  the  proposed  marriage,  when  it  was 
applied  to  the  uses  that  had  been  previously  agreed  upon.  Unlike 
the  modem  jointure,  however,  as  arranged  in  most  cases,  it  was 
generally  granted  in  full  right  to  the  lady,  who  could  alienate  it 
at  her  own  will  and  pleasm-e.  It  is  true  it  had  at  one  time  been 
provided  that  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  children  the  morgen- 
gift was  to  be  retimied,  yet  this,  which  bore  hard  upon  the  female 
without  any  sufficient  cause,  was  modified  at  a  later  period,  when 
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the  effects  of  the  law  seem  by  experience  to  have  become  bett^ 
understood* 

The  watchful  jealousy,  with  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  regarded 
and  fenced  in  the  independence  of  their  women,  showed  itself  yet 
more  distinctly  in  their  making  the  bridegroom's  friends  become 
security  for  the  full  performance  of  all  his  ante-nuptial  promises. 
Nothing  was  trusted  to  his  honour,  or  to  the  feelings  which  he 
might  be  reasonably  supposed  to  entertain  towards  the  object  of 
his  choice.  Whatever  might  be  the  cause,  the  object  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  was  to  place  the  female  part  of  the  society  in  the 
highest  state  of  independence,  and  this  end  seems  on  most 
occasions  to  have  been  perfectly  attained.  Widows  came  in  for 
an  equal  share  of  this  regard,  their  safety  and  interests  being 
protected  by  express  regulations.  He,  who  invaded  their  tran- 
quiUity,  was  punished  by  fines  adapted  to  the  rank  and  station  of 
the  party  injured,  the  mulct  varying  from  fifty  shillings  to 
twenty,  twelve,  and  six.  Greater  offences  against  their  persons 
subjected  the  offender  to  a  double  fine.  But  at  the  same  tune, 
while  much  consideration  was  shown  to  the  widow,  something 
also  was  expected  of  her  in  return.  She  was  not  allowed  to 
marry  within  a  year  after  her  husband's  death,  and  if  she  violated 
this  salutary  regulation  she  was  condemned  to  forfeit  her  morgen- 
gift  in  punishment.  After  that  time  of  limit  had  expired,  she 
might  marry  whom  she  pleased. 

It  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  draw-back  to  all  this  hbera- 
lity  of  the  Saxons  in  their  matrimonial  engagements,  and  as 
detracting  somewhat  from  their  high  respect  for  women,  that 
they  hterally  spoke  of  marriage  as  a  matter  of  buying  and  selling. 
The  old  law  expressly  says  that  if  a  man  buys  a  maiden  and  has 
been  deceived,  she  shall  be  sent  home,  and  his  money  returned  to 
him,  a  summary  act  of  justice  no  doubt  in  many  cases,  but  liable 
to  much  abuse,  and  evincing  no  very  romantic  delicacy  of  feeling. 
Then  again  another  law  tells  us  that  ''if  a  freeman  cohabit  with 
the  wife  of  a  freeman,  he  must  pay  her  were"— her  estimated 
value—''  and  obtain  another  woman  with  his  own  money  and 
lead  her  to  the  other."  For  adultery  with  the  wife  of  a  twelve- 
hundred  man,  the  mulct  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  shillings ; 
with  the  wife  of  a  six  hundred  man,  one  hundred  shillings ;  with 
a  ceorl's  wife,  only  forty  shillings.    Of  these  terms  we  shall  speak 
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hereafter.  If  any  one  forced  an  immature  maiden,  he  was 
punished  by  corporal  mutilation,  and  the  like  severity  of  justice 
awaited  the  slave  who  committed  rape  upon  a  female  in  his  own 
state  of  servitude.  These  regulations,  it  must  be  allowed,  serve 
to  show  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  very  much  regarded  women  in 
the  light  of  property  to  be  paid  for,  if  damaged,  like  any  other 
article  of  traffic ;  but  then  they  likewise  prove  how  great  was  the 
value  set  upon  female  chastity  in  those  days.  That  even  the 
servile  came  in  for  a  share  of  such  regard,  arose  probably  from 
the  familiarity  subsisting  between  them  and  their  immediate 
superiors.  The  companion  of  a  noble  lady,  whether  maid  or 
wife,  must  needs  have  borne  a  character  that  fitted  her  f op  such  a 
situation. 

If  we  now  add  that  marriage  was  forbidden  within  certain 
degrees  of  consanguinity,  we  have  said  all  that  is  required  upon 
this  part  of  our  subject. 

In  the  social  state  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  there  existed  varioui? 
classes  subordinate  to  the  cyning  and  his  family.  The  subject 
might  derive  estimation  from  birth,  the  glory  of  his  ancestors 
being  reflected  upon  himself ;  he  might  be  dignified  by  the  hold- 
ing of  much  property;  he  might  be  a  free-man,  a  freedman,  or 
belong  to  one  of  the  servile  classes* 

Birth  conferred  personal  distinction,  but  neither  rank,  nor 
power,  nor  political  privilege,  nor  was  any  title,  hereditary  or 
otherwise,  attached  to  it.  The  ethelboren,  or  nobly-born,  were 
however  marked  out,  like  the  Fabii  and  Cornelii  of  ancient 
Rome,  by  that  name  of  the  family  which  had  first  become  famous, 
the  syllable  ing  being  added  to  the  name  of  the  illustrious  ances- 
tor. Thus  the  posterity  of  the  Scylde  were  called  Scyldinge ;  and 
the  descendants  of  Uffa,  Uffingas.  It  would  appear  too  that 
these  distinctions,  however  barren  of  any  real  advantage,  too 
often  excited  pride  in  the  possessor,  as  no  doubt  they  excited 
envy  in  those  who  could  not  boast  of  such  an  heritage ;  for  in 
the  canons  of  king  Edgar  it  is  particularly  enjoined  upon  this 
fortunate  class,  "that  no  forthboren  priest  should  despise  one 
less  bom,  because,  if  men  think  rightly,  all  men  are  of  one 
origin," — an  undeniable  dictum,  but  so  also  do  gold  and  lead 
derive  their  origin  from  the  same  mother.  Earth,  yet  gold  is  not 
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the  less  gold,  and  lead  remains  lead-  The  ^'  vix  ea  nostra  voco'^ 
is  all  very  well  in  the  mouth  of  poets  and  philosophers,  but  it  is 
denied  by  the  common  feelings  of  mankind  in  every  age  and 
every  country. 

In  saying  that  these  ethelboren  had  no  privileges,  we  should  be 
understood  with  one  exception ;  they  had  a  privilege,  and  of  a 
very  singular  nature — the  right  of  vicarious  penance.  In  the  laws 
of  King  Edgar,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  great  meddler  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  it  is  enacted  that  "  a  great  man,  and  one 
rich  in  friends,  may  much  alleviate  his  penance  by  their  help. 
First  he  must  make  a  frank  confession  of  his  sins  to  the  priest, 
promising  abstinence,  and  beginning  his  penance  with  many 
groans.  Then  let  him  lay  aside  his  arms  and  vain  attire  and  take 
a  staff  in  his  hand,  and  go  constantly  bare-footed,  and  put  on 
woollen  garments,  and  not  enter  a  bed,  but  lie  in  a  yard,  and  do 
this  for  seven  years.  Having  for  three  days  thus  prepared  him- 
self, let  him  at  first  take  to  his  aid  twelve  men,  and  let  them  fast 
three  days  on  bread,  green  herbs,  and  water ;  and  to  complete 
the  penance  let  him  procure,  howsoever  he  is  able,  seven  times 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  who  will  each  fast  for  him  three 
days.  Then  they  will  have  fasted  as  many  days  as  are  in  seven 
years."  Had  this  singular  custom  been  vouched  to  us  only  by 
some  historian,  it  might  well  have  been  doubted,  for  an  instance 
of  vicarious  penance  carried  to  such  an  extent  is  no  where  else  to 
be  found — the  penance  of  seven  years  got  over  in  a  week ! — ^but 
we  find  it  in  the  still  extant  law,  and  it  is  thus  placed  beyond 
dispute  or  question.  The  only  sensible  part  of  King  Edgar's 
canon  is  that  which  enjoins  charity  towards  the  poor.  The 
kneeling,  and  groaning,  and  weeping,  and  making  frequent  signs 
of  the  cross,  and  passing  night  as  well  as  day  within  a  church, 
which  are  also  commanded,  will  hardly  go  for  much  in  the 
present  day,  or  tend  to  raise  the  royal  character  in  modern 
estimation. 

Property  in  land  also  conferred  nobility,  though  very  distinct 
in  its  nature  from  that  of  birth,  for  it  brought  with  it  rank  and 
immunities,  denied  to  the  latter.  The  object  of  this  wise  regu- 
lation was  to  stimulate  all  men  to  industry,  since  by  obtaining 
land  they  might  likewise  acquire  dignity  and  conunand  in  the 
state.    This  purpose  was  plainly  enough  avouched  by  the  law 
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vrhen  it  declared  that  a  servile  thrael  might  hy  his  own  exertions 
become  a  thane,  and  that  a  ceorl  might  raise  himself  to  the 
dignity  of  an  eorl  if  he  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the  necessary 
qualifications.     In   the   reign   of    Ethelstan   we  find  the  same 
doctrine  yet  more  explicitly  and  minutely  stated.     The  records 
of  that  period  tell  us  that  if  a  ceorl  had  the  full  proprietorship 
of  five  hides  of  land,  a  church,  a  kitchen,  a  bell-house,  a  burghate 
seat,  and  a  fitting  office  in  the  thing's  hall,  he  should  thenceforth 
become  a  thane  by  right     So  also  a  massere,  or  merchant,  who 
had  three  times  crossed  the  sea  in  his  own  craft,  was  advanced  to 
the  same  rank.    Thus  too  a  thane  might  by  his  own  exertions 
raise  himself  to  the  dignity  of  an  eorl.    So  great  indeed  was  the 
importance  attached  to  the  possession  of  land,  that  even  a  noble 
could  not  sit  in  the  witenargemot  who  had  not  the  full  quantity 
prescribed  by  law.    A  curious  instance  of  this  is  given  in  the 
Historia  Ehensis,  which  may  be  briefly  rendered  thus,  omitting 
only  some  unnecessary  details.    Witnicht,  an  abbot  of  Ely,  had 
a  brother,  by  name  Gudmund,  who  sought  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  a  certain  great  man ;  but  the  lady  refused  him,  because, 
not  having  forty  hides  of  land,  he  could  not  be  numbered  among 
the  proceres.     Upon  this,   the  wooer  sought  the  abbot,  and 
entreated  that  out  of  brotherly  love  he  would  bestow  on  him  a 
portion  of  the  abbey-lands  sufficient  to  qualify  him  to  sit  in  the 
witenagemot.    A  greater  offence  could  hardly  have  been  com- 
mitted against  conventual  rule,  or  one  more  hkely  to  be  resented 
by  the  monks,  than  such  a  spoliation  of  the  convent  property ; 
but  the  abbot,  led  away  by  affection  for  his  brother,  and  hoping 
that  the  act  might  remain  unnoticed,  consented  to  Gudmund*s 
request,  and  endowed  him  with  certain  lands  belonging  to  the 
monastery,  though  only  by  way  of  loan,  and  to  be  returned  at  a 
fitting  season.    The  stratagem  answered  so  far  that  the  lady  being 
deceived  by  this  show  of  property  consented  to  marry  Gudmund. 
The  monks  however  were  more  keensighted,  and,  though  cheated 
for  a  whQe,  eventually  discovered  what  had  been  done,  and  in 
consequence  loaded  the  abbot  with  unceasing  reproaches.    Here- 
upon, either  because  he  was  conscience*stricken,  or  that  he  feared 
ecclesiastical  pains  and  penalties  for  his  offence,  he  retired  to 
Acholt,  one  of  the  places,  of  which  he  had  alienated  a  portion, 
and  there  died.    Still  Gudmund  would  by  no  means  relinquish 
^e  lands  thus  dearly  acquired,  but  at  length  yielded  to  a  compact 
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with  his  brother's  successor  in  the  abbacy,  by  which  it  was  setdd 
that  he  should  retain  them  for  his  life.    The  event  deceired 
expectation  of  both  parties.     Soon  after  the  conclusion  ci 
amicable  treaty,  which  would  in  time  have  restored  their  lands 
the  monks,  William  came  over  with  his  Normans,  and  ha^ 
conquered  the  whole  country,  gave  the  disputed  domain  to 
of  his  companions.     Henceforth  it  was  irrevocably  lost  to 
Church,  for,  where  property  was  concerned,  the  fierce  No: 
paid  as  little  regard  to  the  rights  of  Saxon  monks  as  they  did 
the  rights  of  the  Saxon  laity. 

The  same  principle  of  distinction  from  the  possession  of  proi 
perty  is  also  mentioned  in  the  yet  extant  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  sJ 
we  learn  from  the  Historia  Ramesiensis.  This  matter  has  bea 
so  clearly  as  well  as  concisely  stated  by  Sharon  Turner,  that  ni 
cannot  do  better  than  borrow  his  luminous  detail.  "  Thus,"  h^ 
says,  "  we  read  of  twyhyndum,  of  syxhyndum,  and  of  twelfhj^ 
dum  men,  a  twyhynde  man  level  in  his  were  with  a  ceorl,  and  I) 
twelfhynde  with  a  thegn  ;  and  yet  Canute  calls  both  these  classe^ 
his  thegns.  But,  though  property  might  confer  distinction,  yet  ^ 
was  the  possession  of  landed  property  which  raised  a  man  t<^ 
those  titles  which  might  be  called  ennobling.  Hence  it  is  men^ 
tioned  that  though  a  ceorl  should  attain  to  a  helmet,  mail,aD^ 
gold-hilted  sword,  yet  if  he  had  no  land  he  must  still  remaioj 
a  ceorl."  It  is  surprizing  how  much  of  this  old  Anglo-Saxoa 
feeling  remains  impressed  upon  the  body  of  oiu"  existing  law  ia 
defiance  of  the  changes  effected  in  the  constitution  by  the  Norman 
conquest.  Even  the  wonderful  spread  of  commerce,  and  the  con- 
sequent rise  into  affluence  and  power  of  a  class  that  was  then  d 
little  importance,  have  not  been  able  to  eradicate  it. 

The  nobility  conferred  by  the  holding  of  certain  offices  may 
be  considered  as  appertaining  to  the  ealderman,  the  earl,  the 
heretoch,  and  the  thegn,  provided  he  was  the  king's  thegn^  The 
gerefa  and  the  scir-reve  would  also  seem  to  have  derived  rank 
from  their  place  in  the  state,  while  a  yet  inferior  consequence 
attached  itself  to  the  ealder  of  a  hundred,  and  to  other  subordi- 
nate situations. 

Official  dignities  were  conferred  by  the  king,  and  might  be 
taken  away  by  him  for  misconduct  or  incompetency.    Thus  we 
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find  Alfred  rebuking  his  great  men,  for  not  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  the  stations  in  which  he  had  placed  them,  and  threatening  to 
deprive  them  of  office  if  they  did  not  study  wisdom,  and  better 
qualify  themselves  to  discharge  their  several  functions.  His  re- 
monstrances on  this  head  show  in  a  strong  light  the  deplorable 
state  of  sloth  and  ignorance  to  which  the  highest  had  sunk,  and 
leave  us  little  cause  to  wonder  at  their  being  so  constantly  de- 
feated by  the  Danes.  They  had  lost  the  ^virtues  of  civilization 
without  gaining  the  hardy  qualities  of  barbarism. 

It  now  remains  to  notice  the  other  three  classes  of  which 
Anglo-Saxon  society  was  composed, — the  free,  the  freed,  and  the 
servile. 

The  freeman  of  those  early  days  was  far  from  being  in  that 
state  of  liberty,  which  the  word  would  naturally  infer  if  taken 
in  its  present  acceptation.  The  most  that  could  be  said  for  his 
condition  was  its  not  being  actual  and  arbitrary  bondage : — it 
was  not  positively  servile ;  nor  was  he  attached  to  the  land  as 
the  serfs  were.  He  often  had  a  master,  but  he  was  not  irrevo- 
cably bound  to  him,  and  might  quit  him  at  his  option  for  another, 
so  that  his  servitude  had  no  other  compulsion  than  what  pro- 
ceeded from  his  own  necessities.  Still  his  liberty,  such  as  it  was, 
had  a  very  precarious  temu*e.  If  he  worked  on  Sunday  without 
his  lord's  orders,  he  was  condemned  to  forfeit  his  freedom  and 
sink  into  a  slave,  or  else,  as  a  milder  punishment,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
sixty  shillings,  an  enormous  sum  in  those  days.  There  were 
other  occasions  also  when  he  might  be  punished  by  the  loss  of 
freedom.  He  was  then  called  a  wite  theow,  and  became  subject 
to  corporal  punishment  for  the  offence  committed  in  a  state  of 
freedom,  and  if  he  stole  while  thus  degraded,  he  was  hanged. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  freeman  did  not  always 
have  a  master ;  yet  even  then  his  condition  was  liable  to  many 
draw-backs,  from  which  the  serf  in  his  chains  was  exempt.  While 
the  latter  had  a  lord  to  answer  for  his  real  or  supposed  offences, 
and  to  pay  any  fines  he  might  incur,  the  freeman  having  no  such 
responsible  protector  wtis  obliged  to  find  constant  securities  for 
his  appearance.  Nor  was  this  the  worst.  As  he  was  considered 
a  much  more  important  character  than  the  mere  serf,  his  fines 
when  incurred  were  proportionably  greater.    On  the  other  hand 
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it  can  not  be  denied  that  there  were  some  privileges  annexed  to 
his  condition  that  served  to  qualify  these  evils  and  raise  it  above 
the  lowest  grade.  If  he  broke  an  appointed  fast,  which  the  bi- 
gotry of  the  Anglo-Saxon  faith  held  to  be  a  grievous  crime,  his 
punishment  was  a  fine,  and  nothing  more ;  whereas  the  slave,  who 
had  so  offended,  was  mercilessly  whipt.  The  king,  moreover, 
was  the  freeman's  lord  and  patron,  and,  if  taken  with  stolen  goods 
upon  him,  it  was  for  the  king  to  award  his  punishment,  who 
might  put  him  to  death,  or  sell  him  over  the  sea,  but  who  had 
also  the  power  of  dealing  with  him  more  mildly  and  receiving 
his  Waere.  Then  again,  whoever  sent  a  freeman  into  bonds,  had 
to  atone  for  the  offence  by  a  mulct  of  twenty  shillings. 

Lastly  we  come  to  the  servile  class,  which  comprehended  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  population.  These  unfortunate  beings, 
who  were  termed  theow,  thrael,  esne,  and  men, — a  strange  mis- 
application of  the  word — were  bought  and  sold  with  land,  like 
sheep  and  oxen,  or  any  other  property  that  happened  to  be  upon 
it ;  in  many  instances  they  were  bequeathed,  or  given  away  for 
presents.  Even  the  heads  of  the  Chin-ch  did  not  scruple  to  deal 
in  this  unchristian  traffic,  and  without,  as  it  would  seem,  incurring 
any  censure  from  the  general  opinion,  though  this  was  loud 
enough  against  them  when  they  practised  minor  vices.  Fathers, 
too,  if  poor,  might  sell  their  sons  to  slavery  for  seven  years,  pro- 
vided the  latter  were  willing,  a  saving  clause,  that  must  have 
availed  little,  since  the  parent  who  was  brutal  enough  to  relieve 
his  poverty  by  the  sale  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  could  never  be 
at  a  loss  for  means  to  extort  a  consent  from  the  fears  or  the  duty 
of  a  child. 

To  make  this  system  of  slavery  yet  more  atrocious,  the  family 
and  descendants  of  the  serfs  partook  the  same  lot  from  generation 
to  generation.  The  heritage  of  slavery  was  perpetual,  unless 
broken  up  by  some  favourable  circumstance,  their  emancipation, 
when  it  did  take  place,  being  generally  the  result  of  a  death-bed 
penitence,  or  the  bounty  of  a  more  than  usually  pious  individual, 
who  hoped  by  such  means  to  buy  a  passport  into  Heaven.  As  a 
climax  to  this  scene,  the  slave  might  be*  whipt,  or  branded,  or 
yoked  to  a  team,  and  driven  like  the  horse  or  ox,  and  he  might 
be  sold  into  any  country, — ^into  France  for  instance,  or  into 
Rome.    With  time,  however,  this  state  of  things  was  somewhat 
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ameliorated.     The  milder  spirit  of  a  monarch,  influenced  it  may 
be  in  some  measure  by  the  clergy,  compelled,  or  persuaded,  his 
ivitenagemot  to  pass  a  law  enjoining  that  no  Christian  or  innocent 
man  should  be  sold  from  the  land.     The  slave,  moreover,  v^as 
allowed  to  accumulate  property  of  his  own,  as  is  sufficiently  mani- 
fest from  his  being  subject  to  pecuniary  fines  by  way  of  punish- 
ment for  lighter  offences.     Thus  if  an  esne  did  theow  work 
against  his  lord's  consent  on  Sunday  evening  after  sun-set  and 
before  the  moon-set,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  him  eight  shillings. 
If  he  made  offerings  to  the  devils, — by  which  of  course  we  are  to 
understand,  idols,—  or  voluntarily  ate  flesh  upon  a  fast-day,  he 
was,  according  to  a  law  of  iEthelbert,  to  forfeit  six  shillings,  or, 
in  default  of  money,  to  pay  for  it  with  his  skin.     If  one  slave 
killed  another,  who  had  committed  no  offence,  he  was  to  make 
compensation  with  all  his  goods ;  but  if  he  slew  a  freeman,  he  was 
to  pay  a  hundred  shillings  and  to  be  delivered  up  by  his  master, 
who  had  also  to  add  the  price  of  another  man.     But  it  would  be 
tedious  to  follow  the  laws  of  this  monarch  through  all  their  rami- 
fications ;  they  provide  a  graduated  scale  for  every  conceivable 
offence,  leaving  little  or  nothing  to  the  discretion  of  those,  who 
had  to  sentence  the  culprit. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  great  Alfred  to  strike  the  first  blow  at 
the  very  root  of  this  servile  system.  He  could  not,  it  is  true, 
emancipate  the  existing  slaves  or  their  future  families ;  such  a 
measure  would  have  been  too  dangerous  an  attack  upon  vested 
rights,  that  unmeaning  phrase  by  which  power  in  all  ages  has 
sought  to  justify  its  aggressions  upon  the  rest  of  society ;  it  would 
unquestionably  have  provoked  a  general  spirit  of  resistance  that 
must  have  shaken  his  throne,  and  perhaps  even  overturned  it ; 
but  since  he  could  not  at  once  uproot  the  evil,  he  provided  for  its 
gradual  abolition;  with  consummate  art  he  prevailed  upon  his 
witenagemot,  who  it  is  likely  did  not  see  so  far  into  the  future  as 
himself,  to  enact  that,  "  if  any  one  buys  a  Christian  slave,  let  such 
bondsman  serve  for  six  years ;  upon  the  seventh  let  him  be  free 
without  payment ;  in  whatever  clothes  he  first  came,  in  such  let 
him  depart,  and,  if  he  have  a  wife,  let  her  go  with  him.  If,  how- 
ever, the  lord  should  have  given  [him  a  wife,  let  her  and  her  chil- 
dren belong  to  the  lord.  And  if  the  slave  should  say,  "  I  do  not 
wish  to  leave  my  lord,  nor  my  wife,  nor  my  children,  nor  my  heri- 
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tage,  then  let  his  lord  conduct  him  to  the  church  door,  and  per- 
forate his  ear  with  an  awl  in  token  that  he  is  henceforth  to  be  a 
slave." 

Before  this  wise  enactment  the  servile  class  had  been  more 
numerous  than  the  free,  and  the  disproportion  went  on  every  day 
augmenting,  the  old  law  carrying  in  itself  the  elements  of  their 
increase  ;  henceforth  their  numbers  slowly,  but  surely,  diminish- 
ed ;  the  current,  which  had  constantly  set  one  way,  now  flowed 
steadily  though  not  quite  so  rapidly  in  an  opposite  direction :  from 
that  very  circumstance  it  became  the  interest  of  the  masters  to 
treat  their  serfs  with  at  least  as  much  consideration  as  was 
requisite  to  preserve  a  property,  which,  when  once  gone,  could 
not  easily  be  replaced.  The  salutary  progress  of  the  law  was 
indeed  slow,  yet,  if  we  reflect  for  a  single  instant  upon  the  tenacity 
with  which  men  cUng  to  any  abuses  tending  to  their  individual 
profit,  and  how  strongly  infaWiated  they  are  in  considering  every 
thing  as  their  right  that  custom  has  made  such,  although  in 
defiance  of  common  sense  and  the  most  obvious  principles  of 
justice,  we  shall  give  full  credit  to  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of 
Alfred. 

We  now  come  to  a  more  pleasing  subject,  and  one  which  has 
had  a  more  direct  influence  upon  our  own  days.  Both  gilds 
and  clubs  may  be  traced  up  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  ages,  and  spring 
from  the  same  source, — the  gild-scipe — ^which  in  after  times 
branched  out  into  distinct  social  forms,  yet  each  bearing  an 
analogy  to  tlie  other.  Like  the  modern  benefit  societies,  the  gild- 
scipe  was  a  club  both  for  mutual  advantage  and  for  conviviality, 
the  latter  not  being  so  much  an  avowed  purpose  as  an  accessory 
to  the  principal  object.  Many  notices  of  such  societies  are  still 
extant,  but  a  general  idea  of  all  may  be  gathered  from  one,  though 
of  course  each  had  some  regulations  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  first  and  most  common  law  was  that  of  miltual  fidelity, 
the  body  pledging  itself  to  assist  and  protect  the  individual.  In 
most  cases  there  existed  a  provision  for  the  burial  of  a  defunct 
member,  as  well  as  for  the  purchase  of  a  fitting  number  of  masses 
for  his  soul,  without  which,  in  those  ages,  the  last  duties  to  the 
dead  were  not  considered  to  have  been  sufficiently  fulfilled. 
Heavy  fines  were  inflicted  upon  any  who  refused  to  help,  or  who 
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did  injury  to  a  brother  of  their  society ;  and  if  a  member  was 
slain  by  a  stranger,  the  whole  gild  was  bound  to  avenge  his 
death,  and  abide  by  the  consequences.  So  too  if  one  of  the 
fraternity  killed  a  stranger,  and  was  too  poor  to  meet  the  fine 
demanded  by  law,  he  was  to  be  assisted  in  the  payment  by  a 
general  contribution  from  his  gild. 

In  various  documents  we  find  mention  made  of  Jree  gilds^ 
though  it  does  not  appear  in  what  they  differed  from  any  others, 
or  whether  there  really  was  any  difference  beyond  the  mere 
variation  of  phrase.  Perhaps  they  were  so  called  from  being 
composed  of  members,  who  had  passed  through  their  appren- 
ticeship and  were  free  as  being  masters  of  their  several  crafts  and 
trades.  There  were  also  gilds  of  ecclesiastics,  the  object  of 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  divine,  unless  they  consisted  of  the  in- 
ferior clergy,  who  might  thus  hope  to  protect  their  rights  and 
immunities  against  their  superiors,  with  whom  it  is  certain  they 
did  at  times  come  in  collision,  however  they  might  band  together 
against  the  laity.  In  the  sea-ports  and  mercantile  towns  such 
associations  were  formed  for  the  carrying  out  commercial  specu- 
lations upon  a  larger  scale  than  could  be  done  by  the  capital  of 
individuals.  But  indeed  such  fraternities  have  not  been  confined 
to  one  age  or  to  one  country,  nor  is  it  Ukely  they  should  be,  their 
uses  being  so  obvious  and  so  generally  applicable.  That  they 
existed  in  Italy  during  Trajan's  reign  is  certain  from  a  letter  of 
Pliny  to  the  Emperor,  the  praefect  evidently  confounding  the 
Christian  meetings  for  the  purposes  of  worship  with  the  political 
hetaerias,  which,  to  judge  from  appearances,  must  have  had  the 
same  objects  as  the  German  Tugenbund  and  other  affiliated 
societies  of  the  same  description. 

With  all  the  aids  that  could  be  derived  from  the  union  of 
capital,  trade,  as  we  have  just  mentioned,  was  at  a  low  ebb  during 
the  early  times  of  Saxon  rule  in  England,  both  merchants  and 
dealers  being  poor,  and  the  latter,  often  in  a  servile  condition.  It 
was  seldom  either  that  the  operatives  carried  on  their  respective 
crafts  upon  their  own  account,  for  the  great,  the  rich,  and  the 
clergy  usually  retained  servants  able  to  supply  them  with  all  the 
articles  of  manufacture  then  in  use.  Hence  in  monasteries  we 
constantly  find  millers,  smiths,  carpenters,  architects,  agricul- 
turists, fishermen,  and  illuminators.    There  was  no  middling  class 
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to  create  a  demand  for  general  craftsmen,  and  the  few  wants  i 
the  poor  in  that  rude  state  were  easily  supplied.  Nay,  as 
advance  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  we  see  the  clergj 
themselves  excelling  in  the  mechanical  arts.  Dunstan  was  par- 
ticularly famous  in  this  respect;  he  could  draw  and  paint  the 
patterns  for  a  lady's  robe ;  he  was  an  isern-smith, — that  is,  i 
black-smith, — and  could  work  craftily  both  in  gold  and  silver,  hk 
skill  in  the  first  of  these  capacities  being  proved  by  two  bells  that 
he  made  for  the  church  at  Abingdon.  His  friend,  bishop  Ethd- 
wold,  was  no  less  distinguished  for  his  operative  skill  He  made 
two  bells  of  smaller  size  for  the  same  church,  but  what  has  more 
especially  attracted  the  notice  of  the  chroniclers,  was  a  table  d 
curious  workmanship.  Similar  instances  of  skill  are  attributed  to 
other  bishops ;  nor  can  we  be  surprized  at  ecclesiastics  attaining 
such  proficiency  in  the  mechanical  arts,  when  we  are  told  how  it 
was  encouraged  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs,  who  seldom 
failed  to  honour  and  reward  it,  never  for  a  moment  deeming  it 
incompatible  with  the  clerical  character  and  more  sacred  avoca- 
tions. One  king  made  an  abbot  of  a  monk,  simply  for  his  skUl 
as  a  goldsmith :  and  Edgar,  going  yet  farther,  absolutely  com- 
mands that  "  every  priest,  for  the  sake  of  advancing  science,  shall 
diligently  study  handycrafts."  Thus  we  see  that  the  state  of 
things,  which  philosophers  like  Rousseau  are  so  fond  of  recom- 
mending, prevailed  at  one  time  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons 
almost  to  the  extent  they  desire,  though  certainly  without  produc- 
ing any  of  the  beneficial  effects  which  they  have  painted  in  such 
glowing  colours.  The  wants  of  men,  being  few,  were  easily 
provided  for,  and  this  at  first  sounds  well  enough  ;  but  what  was 
the  inevitable  result  ? — ^there  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  sufficient 
employment  for  the  mass  of  which  society  consisted,  so  that  a 
large  portion,  if  it  wished  to  live  at  all,  had  no  choice  but  to 
betake  itself  to  violence  and  rapine.  Men  can  not  be  brought  to 
understand  the  religion  or  the  morality,  which  condemns  them 
and  their  families  to  starvation,  while  others  are  revelling  in 
abundance,  besides  that  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  poor  must 
have  remembered  it  was  the  strong  hand  alone  that  had  given 
original  possession,  and  in  this  they  would  find  a  sufficient  excuse 
to  justify  rapine  in  their  own  eyes,  though  it  might  fail  to  satisfy 
others.  They  had  moreover  a  present  example  set  them  by  the 
better  classes ;  too  many  of  the  nobles,  like  the  German 
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of  old,  lived  by  a  system  of  plunder,  which,  if  reprobated  by  the 
laws,  was  hardly  esteemed  dishonourable.     Hence  the   woods 
were  infested  with  robbers  of  all  degrees,  the  roads  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom  became  insecure,  and  the  innocent  traveller  was 
himself  an  object  of  suspicion  to  authority.     That  such  was  the 
case  to  the  full  extent  here  described  is  evident  from  the  penal 
enactments  besetting  the  course  of  the  way-farer.    ''  If,**  says  a 
law  of  Withred,  "  a  stranger  or  foreigner  should  wander  from  the 
high  way,  and  then  neither  call  out  nor  sound  a  horn,  he  is  to  be 
taken  for  a  thief  and  killed,  or  redeemed  by  a  fine."     The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  as  few  people  in  the  then  state  of  society  ven- 
tured to  leave  their  towns  or  burghs,  unless  impelled  by  necessity, 
the  law  came  to  regard  all  travellers  with  an  eye  of  distrust,  so 
that  the   distant  parts   of  the  island  became  nearly  as  much 
estranged  from  each  other  as  if  they  had  been  situated  in  opposite 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

At  length  a  change  in  this  state  of  things  began  to  be  slowly 
visible.  A  middle  class  arose,  infusing  health  and  order  into 
the  social  body.  The  independent  part  of  the  community  went 
on  increasing  from  the  frequent  manumission  of  slaves,  and  as  a 
natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the  law  of  Alfred  before  mentioned. 
Some  of  the  serfs  so  released  from  bondage  became  what  we 
should  now  term  farmers  on  a  small  scale,  tilling  for  their  own 
profit  the  land  they  rented  either  of  the  great  or  of  the  clergy. 
Others  betook  themselves  to  the  burgs  or  towns,  when,  as  the 
king  was  lord  of  the  free,  they  generally  fell  under  his  protection, 
and  became  free  burghers.  The  king^s  gafol  they  paid  either  in 
money,  or  by  occasional  service,  or  at  times  by  compensation  in 
sheep,  or  cattle,  or  iron,  or  any  other  valuable  commodity. 

So  far  all  is  plain  enough ;  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  the 
free  burgers  came  under  the  king's  protection ;  but  this  was  far 
from  being  always  the  case,  for  we  frequently  find  them  under 
ecclesiastics  or  other  great  men,  and  of  whomsoever  they  held, 
the  gafols,  services,  and  customs,  were  for  the  most  part  rigorously 
exacted.  In  many  other  respects  the  so  called  free  burger  was 
any  thing  but  free  as  the  word  is  now  understood ;  at  Hereford 
he  could  not  quit  the  city  without  permission  of  the  gerefa ;  nor 
sell  his  house,  unless  he  found  a  buyer  willing  to  perform  in  his 
stead  the  accustomed  services ;  and  even  then  the  gerefa  claimed 
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the  third  penny  of  the  sale.     In  addition  to  these  taxes 
individual  freedom,  if  the  burger  from  poverty  could  not  disci 
the  usual  dues,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  house 
any  consideration  to  the  gerefa,  whose  duty  it  then  became 
take  care  that  it  did  not  remain  empty,  lest  the  king  should  Im 
any  part  of  what  ought  to  come  to  him. 

In  process  of  time,  as  trade  and  commerce  advanced,  A 
numbers  of  such  burgs  grew  rich  enough  to  purchase  propyl 
them,  receiving  the  gafol  and  the  customs  while  the  king  retaiae 
the  legal  jurisdiction.  This  was  another  great  step  towards 
better  and  freer  state  of  things.  Yet  even  where  the  indirida 
had  not  so  far  advanced,  the  condition  of  the  burger  had 
great  superiority  over  that  of  the  serf;  the  dues  exacted  of 
were  fixed  and  definite,  and,  if  sometimes  onerous,  they  still 
not  actually  oppressive.  In  this  portion  of  the  social  body 
have  no  doubt  are  the  first  germs  to  be  found  of  that  merc^ti 
class,  which,  in  after  times,  and  under  the  various  forms 
merchant  and  trader,  has  far  exceeded  in  numbers,  and  often  ii 
wealth,  the  entire  landed  aristocracy. 

Such  in  all  ages  as  well  as  in  all  countries  has  been  the  maimer 
of  social  advance.  Land  at  first  is  the  only  property  giving  rank 
and  power,  with  a  right, — the  right  of  the  strong  over  the  weak,— 
to  compel  the  many  to  cultivate  the  soil^  not  for  their  owi 
benefit,  but  to  enrich  their  masters.  As  arts  are  called  into 
action  by  superfluous  wealth,  and  the  wants  of  mankind  aie 
multiplied  by  leisure  and  indulgence,  trade  and  commerce  siise, 
forming  a  new  sort  of  aristocracy,  but  with  this  advantage  over 
that  of  land,  its  benefits  are  extended  to  the  many  instead  of  to 
the  few. 

We  must  now  for  a  moment  retrace  our  steps. 

It  would  seem  that  even  in  the  time  of  Aldhelm  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  understood  and  practiced  the  arts  of  weaving,  embroider- 
ing, and  dyeing,  in  addition  to  the  crafts  already  mentionei 
The  ladies  too  excelled  in  needle  work,  the  daughters  of  kinp 
not  disdaining  to  ply  the  needle  and  the  distaff.  From  thcff 
constant  use  of  the  latter  arose  the  application  of  the  tei© 
spindle-side,  to  the  female  part  of  a  family,  while  the  males  were 
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designated  as  the  spear-side  from  their  use  of  that  implement  in 
war  and  in  hunting. 

It  will  be  easily  imagined  that  alehouses,  or,  as  they  were 
sometimes  called,  ale-shops,  were  not  wanting  amongst  a  people 
so  notoriously  fond  of  drinking.  The  law,  however,  regarded 
such  places  of  resort  with  a  jealous  eye.  In  the  edicts  of  the 
Northumbrian  clergy  a  priest  frequenting  the  ale  house  is  ordered 
to  make  compensation,  though  in  what  precise  way  it  is  not  stated, 
and  king  iEthelred  ordains  a  heavier  fine  than  usual  for  murder 
committed  there,  as  if  the  crime  assumed  a  deeper  dye  from  the 
place  wherein  it  was  perpetrated.  By  another  law  of  Hlothar 
and  Eadric,  if  any  one  drew  a  sword  where  men  were  drinking, 
he  was  to  forfeit  one  shilling  to  the  owner  of  the  place,  and  twelve 
shillings  to  the  king ;  if  blood  were  shed  upon  the  floor,  the  cul- 
prit had  to  compensate  the  taverner  for  the  violation  of  his  asylum 
besides  paying  a  fihe  of  fifty  shillings  to  the  king.  Altogether  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  mere  penalties  exacted  for  different  offences 
must  have  formed  no  inconsiderable  item  in  the  receipts  of  the 
royal  exchequer. 

Strange  to  say,  although  internal  trade  was  very  limited,  and 
consequently  there  could  have  been  little  occasion  for  commerce 
with  other  parts  of  the  world,  yet  voyages  for  the  purposes  of 
traffic  were  common  at  an  early  period,  men  going  to  the  distant 
north— distant  for  those  days  of  imperfect  navigation — ^with  a 
view  to  catch  whales  and  sea-whaJes,  as  they  seem  to  have  called  the 
walrus.  From  the  skins  of  the  former  they  made  ropes,  and  the 
latter  were  valuable  to  them, "  because,"  says  Ohther,  *'  they  have 
very  good  bone  in  their  teeth."  An  amusing  account  of  this 
voyage  is  preserved  in  the  works  of  Alfred,  which  cannot  fail  to 
remind  the  reader  of  the  quaint  narratives  given  by  some  of  the 
early  English  adventurers,  long  after  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

Markets  existed  in  many  parts  of  England  after  the  Norman 
Conquest,  as  appears  by  the  mention  in  Domesday  book  of  the 
tolls  paid  by  them.  At  times  too  such  markets  seem  to  have 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  monopoly,  it  not  being  then  understood 
that  though  monopoly  might  be  a  private  benefit,  it  must  be  a 
public  injury.  Other  impolitic  restrictions  there  were  upon  trade, 
which  show  how  little  its  real  nature  was  comprehended.  At 
Chester,  for  instance,  no  ships  could  enter,  or  quit,  the  port 
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without  the  king's  leave,  the  punishment  for  any  violation  of  thb 
law  being  a  fine  of  forty  shillings.  A  similar  fine  nvas  inflictej 
upon  those,  who,  having  the  skins  of  martens  for  sale,  shooll 
presume  to  dispose  of  them  before  the  king's  governor  had  sees 
them. 

The  same  objections  can  not  be  urged  against  the  laws  \ff\ 
which  the  Anglo-Saxons  endeavoured  to  compel  traders  to  bei 
honest.  The  use  of  false  weights  subjected  the  offender  to  a  fine 
of  four  shillings,  while  he,  who  sold  bad  ale,  was  mulcted  to  die 
same  amount,  or  set  upon  a  dunghill  by  way  of  pillory.  The 
instances  of  these  laws  and  penalties  have  been  taken  from  tbe 
usages  that  prevailed  at  Chester,  but  it  seems  highly  probable! 
that  the  same,  or  something  very  nearly  so,  were  the  customs  of 
the  whole  kingdom. 

The  mode  of  buying  and  selling  was  regulated  by  speciHc  Iaws» 
the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  prevent,  or  detect,  theft,  as  wdl 
as  to  secure  the  due  payment  of  the  appointed  tolls. 

Hospitality  was  a  general  virtue  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as 
it  is  amongst  most  people  that  stand  upon  the  debatable  land 
between  barbarism  and  civilization.  Every  attention  would  seem 
to  have  been  lavished  upon  the  stranger,  who  indeed  without 
such  assistance  must  have  found  nearly  as  much  difficulty  in 
travelling  through  England,  as  we  do  in  exploring  the  untrodden 
wilds  of  America.  They  brought  water  for  his  hands,  they 
washed  and  dried  his  feet ;  the  host  himself  in  many  cases  per- 
formed this  servile  duty,  and  refreshed  him  with  mulled  wina 
Such  hospitality  was  the  more  deserving  praise  as  it  brought 
upon  the  giver  of  it  a  dangerous  responsibility.  '*  If,"  say  the 
laws  of  Hlothar  and  Eadric,  "  any  one  shall  for  three  nights 
entertain  in  his  house  a  merchant,  or  stranger  coming  from 
beyond  the  boundaries,  and  shall  supply  him  with  food,  and  the 
guest  so  received  shall  commit  any  crime,  then  must  the  host 
bring  his  guest  to  justice,  or  be  answerable  for  it.  f 

Such  precautionary  enactments  do  not  seem  to  mark  any  ^ 
vanced  stage  of  society.      In   contradiction  however  to  suck 

t  Tlie  original  Anglo-Saxon  simply  says,  **  or  lose  his  right,*'  a  somewhat  ambigni^ 
phrase,  which  is  not  much  amended  hy  the  Latin  translation,  "rectum  perdat."  l^ 
therefore  ventured  to  paraphrase  it. 
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appearances^  we  have  ample  proof  of  the  existence  of  chivalric 
institutions,  though  less  refined  than  those  introduced  at  a  later 
period  by  the  Normans.     If  we  had  no  other  authority  for  this 
fact,  it  would  be  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  narrative  which 
Ingulphus  gives  us  of  a  certain  Heward,  or  Hereward.     "  This 
youth.,  of  a  fierce  and.  warlike  disposition,  had  left  England  for 
Flanders  on  account  of  the  displeasure  of  his  relatives,  who  would 
no  longer  tolerate  the  outrages  which  he  daily  and  hourly  com- 
mitted upon  his  feebler-minded  companions.    After  he  had  been 
for  some  time  in  this  voluntary  state  of  exile,  William  the  Norman 
came  over,  and  by  the  battle  of  Hastings  made  himself  master  of 
all  England,  and  distributed  amongst  the  companions  of  his  vic- 
tory the  lordships,  baronies,  bishoprics,  and  religious  property  of 
the  whole  kingdom.     This  news  was  not  long  in  reaching  Here- 
ward, with  the  additional  evil  tidings,  that  his  father  Leofric  was 
dead,  and  his  estate  given  by  the  new  king  to  a  certain  Norman, 
while  his  widowed  mother  was  subjected  to  many  wrongs  and 
grievances,  without  the  least  power  of  redressing  them.    Hereward 
was  not  a  man  to  submit  quietly  to  things  of  this  kind,  nor  did  he 
suffer  himself  to  be  daunted  by  the  overwhelming  power  of  his 
opponent,  though  every  other  Saxon  after  a  struggle  as  brief  as  it 
was  fruitless  had  bowed  before  it,  or  fled  into  the  fastness  of  the 
Welsh   mountains.     Taking  his  wife,  Thurfried,  with  him,  he 
hastened  back  to  England,  where  he  soon  collected  a  band  of 
warriors,  and  having  infused  into  them  a  portion  of  his  own  indo- 
mitable spirit  he  attacked  the  enemies  of  his  mother,  and  quickly 
drove  them  from  his  estates.     Then  he  considered  that  he  was 
now  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  valiant  men,  as  well  as  of  some 
milites,  and  that  he  was  not  legitimately  girded  with  the  belt  in 
military  fashion ;  wherefore,  selecting  from  his  cohort  a  few  tyros 
to  be  legitimately  consecrated  with  himself  to  warfare,  he  went  to 
his  uncle,  by  name  Brandus,  the  abbot  of  Peterborough,  and — as 
I  have  heard  from  my  predecessor,  the  Lord  Abbot  Wulketule, 
and  many  others, — much  given  to  charity  and  adorned  with  every 
virtue.     Having  first  made  confession  of  all  his  sins  and  received 
absolution  for  them,  he  earnestly  entreated  to  be  made  a  legitimate 
miles ;  for  it  was  the  custom  of  the  English  that  he,  who  was  to 
be  legitimately  consecrated  to  warfare,  should  on  the  evening 
preceding  the  day  of  his  consecration  make  a  penitent  confession 
to  some  bishop,  abbot,  monk,  or  other  priest,  and  being  absolved 
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should  pass  the  night  in  a  church,  and  abandon  himself  to  prayer, 
devotion,  and  mortification.  The  next  morning  he  was  to  hear 
mass  and  offer  his  sword  upon  the  altar,  and  then  after  the  gospel 
had  been  read,  the  priest  having  sanctified  the  weapon  was  to 
hang  it  about  the  neck  of  the  miles  with  the  benediction.  Lasdy 
at  the  same  mass  he  was  to  partake  in  the  holy  mysteries  of  Christ's 
body,  when  at  length  he  became  a  true  miles.  This  mode,  how- 
ever, of  consecrating  a  miles  the  Normans  held  in  abomination., 
not  deeming  such  a  one  legitimate,  but  looking  upon  him  as  a 
sluggard  eques  and  degenerate  Quintet 

Thus  far  Ingulphus,  who  must  have  been  well  acquainted  mth 
the  manners  he  was  describing ;  and  yet  we  can  not  understand 
why  the  Normans  were  averse  to  this  consecration  of  knights, 
when  in  after  times  at  least  the  same  practice  not  imfrequently 
obtained  amongst  themselves.  A  brave  soldier  might  no  doubt 
be  knighted  by  the.  simple  accolade  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  it  is 
no  less  true  that  many  received  that  honour  with  the  ceremonies 
here  set  down  as  pecuUar  to  the  Saxons. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  say  how  the  word,  miles^  would  be  most 
aptly  rendered,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  denoting  a  chival- 
ric  rank  of  the  first  degree.  Alfred  the  Great  invariably  translates 
miles  by  some  Anglo-Saxon  phrase  expressive  of  peculiar  dignity, 
the  instances  of  this  being  so  numerous  as  to  place  the  matter 
beyond  question.  At  the  same  time  it  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  word,  knight,  had  itself  a  different  meaning  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  We  find  it  in  the  early  ages  signifying  *'  a  youth," 
then  ''  an  attendant/'  or  more  dignified  sort  of  dependent,  and  at 
one  time  it  was  used  to  designate  a  state  of  chastity  and  bachelor- 
ship. Thus  we  are  told  in  the  Book  of  Constitutions,  "  that  beoth 
a  right-like  life  when  a  knight  remains  in  his  knighthood  'till  he 
marries  a  right  maiden,  and  have  her  then  afterwards,  and  no 
other  while  she  lives.** 

We  next  find  it  superseding  the  word  thegn,  which  was  proba- 
bly the  original  Saxon  term  for  miles.  Upon  this  subject  Turner 
well  observes  that  the  knight ''  even  in  the  full  chivalric  meaning 
was  a  military  servant  of  somebody,  either  of  the  king,  the  queen, 
a  favomite  lady,  or  some  person  of  dignity.  In  a  state  very  simi- 
lar to  this  are  the  cnightes  in  the  Saxon  wills.     They  appear  to  us, 
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in  like  manner,  in  a  rank  far  above  a  servant  in  the  Saxon  gild- 
scipes.  Of  these  fraternities  cnihts  constituted  a  part,  and  are 
distinctly  mentioned,  though  with  reference  to  some  lord  to  whom 
they  were  subordinate ;  a  situation  which  seems  best  explained 
"by  supposing  them  free  and  respectable  military  dependents.** 

Another  sign,  that  can  not  be  mistaken,  of  the  existence  of 
chivalry  amongst  the  Saxons,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  their 
holding  tournaments  not  very  widely  differing  from  those  of  the 
more  refined  Normans.     In  the  Constitutions  of  Henry  the  First, 
of  Germany,  published  in  934,  we  are  told  of  equestrian  games  to 
be  solemnly  held  in  the  Empire,  open  to  all,  provided  only  they 
are  of  noble  birth,  who  are  to  contend  therein  with  every  kind  of 
customary  weapon.     Then  follows  a  hst  of  those  denied  participa- 
tion in  them,  this  exclusive  catalogue  breathing  very  much  the 
spirit  of  Norman  chivalry.     Whoever  had  been  guilty  of  blasphem- 
ing against  religion,  or  who  had  knowingly  done  any  thing  by 
word  or  deed  against  the  imperial  dignity,  who  had  wronged  maid, 
wife,  or  widow,  personally  or  in  their  goods,  was  to  be  torn  from 
his  horse,  and  set  astride  upon  the  lists.     The  same  punishment 
is  extended  to  various  other  offenders, — to  the  coward,  the  adul- 
terer, and  the  homicide.     Merchants  also  were  excluded,  as  not 
being  entitled  from  their  inferior  rank  to  participate  in  the  sports 
of  the  nobles.     But  it  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  all  these 
details,  for  the  chapter  of  exclusions  embraces  no  less  than  thir- 
teen heads  or  clauses,  all  having  the  same  object  of  giving  dignity 
and  splendour  to  the  tournament. 

During  the  time  of  these  games,  and  for  fourteen  days  before 
as  well  as  afterwards,  the  place  or  city  in  which  they  chanced  to 
be  celebrated,  remained  free  to  all  except  thieves,  heretics,  and 
traitors.  The  area  for  the  tournament  was  surrounded  by  lists, 
that  is  by  a  series  of  posts  set  firmly  in  the  earth,  and  connected 
by  transverse  beams,  within  which  none  were  allowed  to  intrude 
but  those  in  some  way  engaged  in  the  forthcoming  passage  of 
arms,  as  the  Normans  in  after  times  loved  to  designate  such  war- 
like sports.  Every  combatant  was  first  to  be  confessed  and 
absolved,  a  very  necessary  preparative,  considering  how  often  this 
municry  of  battle  was  attended  by  the  same  fatal  results.  Each 
count  might  bring  with  him,  if  he  chose,  six  companions  and  no 
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more ;  a  baron  was  allowed  four ;  a  knight,  three ;  and 
only  two,  unless  they  maintained  them  at  their  own  cost 
even  without  these  certain  guides  it  would  be  natural  to  infer 
the  Anglo-Saxons  must  have  had  either  tournaments,  or  soi 
very  like  them,  since  we  find  games  imitative  of  war  e: 
among  all  nations,  the  most  barbarous  no  less  than  the  mo^ic 
Tmed.  They  are  found  amongst  the  savages  of  the  Soutb-Sai 
islands,  and  they  equally  existed  amongst  the  Greeks, — the  M 
extremes  of  the  social  scale — though  of  course  without  the  h^ 
chivalrous  feelings  that  distinguished  the  Norman  tournaments. 

I  have  before  alluded,  though  sUghtly  to  the  music  of  4 
Anglo-Saxons;  but,  scanty  as  are  our  materials,  the  sal 
deserves,  and  must  have  a  more  lengthened  notice.  From  tl 
account  given  by  Bede  of  the  poet  Ceadmon,  it  is  plain  that  mi 
was  an  universal  accomplishment  of  our  early  ancestors,  n 
from  their  harshness  and  love  of  war  have  been  too  often  and  1 
hastily  set  down  for  barbarians.  The  venerable  historian  telk 
that  Ceadmon,  a  celebrated  poet  of  those  days,  received 
inspired  art,  not  from  man,  but  from  Heaven,  and  in  this 
paid  nothing  for  the  acquisition.  As  a  natural  consequence  «l 
the  way  in  which  he  obtained  the  gift,  he  could  never  indite 
any  thing  light  or  trivial,  but  only  such  as  pertained  to  rel^'oB* 
and  befitted  a  religious  tongue.  He  however  did  not  attain  tUi 
faculty  till  he  had  reached  a  mature  age,  and  hence  it  happened 
''  that  at  festivals,  when  for  the  sake  of  mirth  all  were  called  upos 
to  sing  in  rotation,  Ceadmon  upon  seeing  the  harp  coming  round 
to  him  started  up  in  the  middle  of  the  banquet,  and  hunied 
home.** 

That  men  in  those  early  days  were  keenly  alive  to  musical 
impressions,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  a  pleasing  anecdote  related 
in  the  Ramesian  History  so  often  before  referred  to.  Briefly 
told  it  amounts  to  this. 

Upon  a  certain  time  king  Canute  was  sailing  to  Ely,  to  assist  at 
the  monastery  there,  according  to  custom,  in  celebrating  the 
"  Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  As  he  approached  the  shore, 
the  chaunt  of  the  monks  reached  his  ear,  solemnly  and  sw( 
pealing  over  the  waters,  and  so  delighted  him  that  he  ordered 
boatmen  to  rest  upon  their  oars  while  h»  enjoyed  the   soi 
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idthovit  interruption.  The  boats  of  his  followers  were  still  at 
ome  distance,  when  suddenly  in  the  fullness  of  his  joy  he  stood 
ip,  and  gave  went  to  his  feelings  in  a  song  of  which  one  verse 
ilone  has  come  down  to  us — 

"  Sweetly  sang  the  monks  of  Ely 

As  king  Canute  sailed  along ; 
Eow,  knights,  row  to  Ely  harbour. 

Let  us  together  hear  their  song/' 

The   same  writer,   who  like  Alcuin  composed  a  treatise   on 
music,  informs  us  several  instruments  were  in  use  at  that  early 
period,  such  as  the   organ,   the  viol,  the  harp,  the   atola,  the 
psaltery,  the  drum,  the  cymbal,  the   horn,  the  trumpet,  the 
flute,  and  a  sort  of  lyre  with  four  strings  struck  by  a  plectrum. 
His  admiration  indeed  for  music  was  of  the   most  enthusiastic 
kind.     After  having  declared  that  "  its  utility  is  great  and  won- 
derful, and  highly  virtuous  since  it  has  dared  to  cross  the  thres- 
hold, which  no  other  science  has  dared  to  do,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
with  Boethius,  "  among  the  seven  liberal  arts  it  is  the  principal, 
for  nothing  endures  without  it.     The  world  itself  is  said  to  be 
constituted  of  a  certain  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  and  Heaven 
itself  to  revolve  under  the  modulations  of  harmony.     It  is  proved 
to  be  amongst  all  sciences  the  most  praiseworthy,  the  most  cour- 
teous, the  most  cheerful,  the  most  lovely,  for  it  renders  a  man 
liberal,  pleasant,  affable,   mirthful,  and  amiable.     It   stirs   the 
passions  of  men,  awaking  in   them  a  different  feeling,   as  in 
battles,  when  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  inflames  the  combatants, 
and  the  louder  it  peals  the  fiercer  become  their  spirits  for  the 
conflict.    What  need  of  many  words  ?    it  encourages  men  to 
endure  labour,  it  soothes  the  fatigue  of  all  work  by  the  modula- 
tions of  the  voice.     It  refreshes  the  troubled  mind  since  it  takes 
away  grief  and  head-ache,  dispels  impure  emotions,  languor,  and 
depraved  humours." 

In  those  days,  as  in  our  own,  the  organ  played  a  principal  part 
in  church-choirs,  and  would  seem  to  have  attained  a  very  conside- 
rable degree  of  perfection,  approaching  indeed  very  nearly  to  the 
instrument  as  we  now  see  it.  An  anonymous  treatise,  published 
formerly  among  the  works  of  Bede,  describes  it  after  Cassiodorus, 
an  author  who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century.  ''  The  organ  is,  as  it 
were,  a  sort  of  tower,  fashioned  of  various  pipes,  from  which  by 
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the  wind  of  bellows  a  most  abundant  volume  of  sound  is  obtained, 
and  that  it  may  produce  appropriate  modulations,  it  is  constructed 
in  the  interior  part  of  certain  wooden  tongues,  which  being  skil- 
fully depressed  by  the  fingers  of  a  master  emit  a  sweet  and  lofty 
song." 

It  has  been  asserted  by  many  writers  that  the  keys  of  the  organ 
were  originally  some  inches  wide,  and  were  ptayed  on  like  caril- 
lons with  a  blow  of  the  fist.     Some  indeed  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  very  nearly  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  keys 
of  this  kind  were  still  used,  the  organ  having  neither  the  semitones 
nor  a  register  of  stops.     Such  an  opinion,  however,  is  fidly  refut- 
ed by  the  passage  from  Bede  just  quoted,  "  the  skilful  depression 
by  a  master's  fingers  "  bearing  no  analogy  to  the  mode  of  playing 
carillons.     Upon  this  subject  the  learned  Wacherbarth,  in  his 
admirable  treatise  upon  the  music  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  quotes 
an  enigmatical  epigram,  usually  attributed  to  the  Emperor  Julian, 
which,  if  we  accept  his  interpretation  of  the  text,  and  it  certainly 
appears  to  be  the  right  one, — would  at  once  settle  the  question, 
supposing  that  any  doubt  could  yet  remain.     At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  observed  that  Dr  Burney  has  given  a  different  interpre- 
tation of  the  same  text,  and  one  opposed  to  our  view  of  the  mat- 
ter.    However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain   that  the  metal 
generally  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  for  organ-pipes  was  copper, 
as  it  appears  by  the  following  passage  which  I  translate  freely 
from  the  Ramesian  history — ''He  (the  Earl)  gave  thirty  pounds 
for  making  the  copper-pipes  of  an  organ,  which  resting  with  their 
openings  in  close  order  upon  one  of  the  snail-like  windings  in  its 
bosom,  and  being  on  festivals  struck  with  a  strong  blast  from  the 
bellows,  gave  forth  an  uncommonly  sweet  melody,  and  far-resound- 
ing peal/'   There  can  be  no  doubt  either  but  that  they  used  to 
gild  the  outward  pipes,  as  is  generally  done  now  a-days ;  for  the 
fact  is  distinctly  stated   by  Aldhelm  in  his  poem,  "De  Laude 
Virginum,"  first  noticed  by  the  indefatigable  Sharon  Turner,  to 
whom  the  student  of  all  that  relates  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  is  so 
deeply  indebted. 

Connected  with  music,  and  perhaps  it  should  have  preceded  it, 
comes  the  subject  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  which  like  the  former 
mingled  not  a  little  with  their  domestic  habits ;  not  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  or  even  their  superiors  were  capable  of  read- 
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ing^  but  they  loved  the  songs  and  recitations  of  their  bards^  the 
only  records  of  the  past  to  which  they  could  have  access.  The 
original  form  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  was  the  simplest  and  most 
imperfect  kind  of  language  used  by  the  people,  and  its  progress 
^was  precisely  the  same  that  we  observe  in  children.  At  first  the 
ohild  uses  no  words  but  the  names  of  things,  expressing  by  them 
both  motion  and  action,  without  any  attempt  at  conjugating. 
Then  come  the  moods  and  tenses,  secondary  meanings  of  nouns, 
a.iid  the  use  of  particles.  Now  in  the  oldest  Saxon  poems  we 
meet  with  exactly  the  same  thing ;  for  instance — 

With  pale  light 
Bright  stars 
Moon  lesseneth — 

meaning  by  these  unconnected  words  that  (the)  moon  with 
(her)  pale  light  lesseneth  (the)  bright  stars. 

Periphrasis  of  the  most  exaggerated  kind  was  a  constant  charac- 
teristic of  the  vernacular  poetry  of  those  days.  A  single  example 
^11  serve  to  prove  and  illustrate  this  peculiarity,  which  evidently 
arises  from  the  writer's  deficient  power  of  expression  ;  he  labours 
i?vith  some  dim  confused  notions  of  grandeur  to  which  he  is  unable 
to  give  birth : 

Now  we  should  praise  The  earth  for  the  children  of  men. 

The  guardian  of  the  Heavenly  kingdom  ;      And  the  Heavens  for  its  canopy. 

The  mighty  Creator,  Holy  Creator  ! 

And  the  thoughts  of  his  mind,  The  middle  region. 

Glorious  father  of  his  works  1  The  guardian  of  mankind, 

AuS  he,  of  every  glory  The  eternal  Lord 

Eternal  Lord  Afterwards  made 

Established  the  beginning ;  The  ground  for  men. 

So  he  first  shaped  Almighty  ruler ! 

Our  estimate  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  will  be  still  farther  lessened 
when  we  find  that  they  had  no  rules  whatever  for  rhythm.  Bede 
expressly  tells  us  that  "  rhythm  is  the  modulated  composition  of 
words,  not  by  metrical  law,  but  regulated  in  the  number  of  syllables 
by  the  judgment  of  the  ear,  as  are  the  verses  of  our  vulgar  poets." 
In  this  last  phrase  I  presume  that  Bede  had  no  derogatory  mean- 
ing, but  only  intended  to  signify  those  who  wrote  in  the  native  or 
vulgar  tongue,  la  lingua  vulgare  of  the  Italians, — as  opposed  to 
those  who  wrote  in  Latin. 

58 
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That  ballads^  or  something  very  similar  to  them,  were  the 
est  form  of  poetry  appears  from  various  circumstances, 
tells  us  that  '*  Aldhelm  composed  a  trivial  song,  which  was 
sung  in  my  own  time" — ^that  is,  two  centuries  after  it  was 
written  ;  and  by  way  of  excusing  the  learned  prelate  for 
fancied  degradation  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  did  it  to  instruct 
reform  the  people,  who  were  not  to  be  managed  by  severity 
excommunications ;  **  wherefore  the  holy  man,  standing  upoi 
bridge  that  joined  the  town   to  the  country,  met  those 
out,  as  if  he  professed  the  art  of  singing." 

William  of  Malmsbury  also  repeatedly  uses  the  word,  cantiku, 
which  can  not  be  better  rendered  than  by  ballad,  itself  used  te 
express  the  simplest  and  most  popular  form  of  poetry.  "  I  have 
written,"  he  says,  '*  these  things  honestly  of  the  king,  rather  foflow- 
ing  songs  that  are  partly  worn  out  by  the  lapse  of  time,  thfl 
learning  them  from  books  elaborated  for  the  instruction  of  poi- 
terity."  It  is  thus  indeed  that  all  early  history  is  written,  for 
ballads  exist  and  are  handed  down  orally  from  father  to  son,  long 
before  a  nation  possesses  any  authentic  written  records.  So  t 
was  with  the  early  Roman  annals ;  Livy,  it  is  now  acknowledgeii 
by  all  scholars,  has  drawn  the  first  part  of  his  history  from 
sources  of  this  kind,  and  hence  comes  that  mixture  of  truth  snd 
fiction,  which  makes  his  first  books  read  more  like  the  romance 
of  history  than  like  history  itself. 

In  another  place  William  of  Malmsbury  says,  when  speakin^rf 
King  Edgar,  '*  the  other  infamies,  which  I  sliall  hereafter  mention, 
have  been  propagated  by  songs." 

From  these  various  facts  as  well  as  the  custom  of  sending  the 
harp  round  at  festivals  for  those  to  sing  who  were  able,  it  is  plain 
that  ballads  were  the  popular  amusement  of  a  very  early  period, 
being  the  only  record  of  their  heroes,  dead  or  living,  and  the 
vehicle  also  of  religious  instruction.  Love  too  entered  into  some 
of  these  compositions,  but  this  was  not  often  the  case,  notwiti* 
standing  the  high  reverence  with  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  re- 
garded women,  so  that  we  may  almost  suspect  their  devotion  (a 
the  female  sex  hacj  little  of  that  tenderness  which  characterized 
the  ardent  troubadours  of  the  South. 

The   whole   system   of  Anglo-Saxon   poetry   announces  art. 
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though  of  the  rudest  kind,  but  not  a  spark  of  inspiration.  In 
this  respect  it  is  far  below  that  of  the  Northmen  in  fancy  and 
vigour.  The  best  narrative  poem,  or  romance  in  verse,  that  has 
come  down  to  us,  is  Beowulf,  but  it  will  not  for  a  moment  bear 
comparison  with  the  German  Niebelungen-Lied,  or  with  others  of 
the  like  stamp,  wherein,  however  rude  the  language,  there  is  no 
Mrant  of  the  imaginative  faculty.  The  frequent  admixture  too  of 
whole  lines  of  Latin  in  some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  gives  it  a 
very  barbarous  appearance. 

But  besides  their  vernacular  rhymes,  with  or  without  this 
mingling  of  different  tongues,  the  learned  of  those  days  were 
fond  of  writing  Latin  poetry,  in  the  composition  of  which  it 
would  seem  as  if,  neglecting  the  pure  classics,  they  had  taken  for 
their  models  the  writers  that  flourished  in  the  decay  of  fiterature. 
In  no  one  instance  have  they  attained  the  happy  elegance  of 
Yida,  or  Sanazarro,  or  of  any  other  of  the  Italian  imitators. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  prose  literature,  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  though  it  has  not  much  in  it  to  command  attention, 
simply  as  such,  and  independent  of  the  historic  information  that 
may  be  gleaned  from  it  amidst  a  ponderous  heap  of  matter  with- 
out interest.  But  it  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise,  when 
there  were  so  few  to  give  it  encouragement.  The  higher  classes, 
as  they  owed  their  original  pre-eminence  in  the  state  to  their  skill 
in  the  art  of  arms,  naturally  brought  up  their  children  in  a  way 
most  adapted  to  produce  the  same  excellence  and  secure  the 
same  position  with  themselves.  At  the  same  time  the  multitude 
were  too  constantly  employed  in  providing  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence to  think  of  wasting  their  time  upon  books,  even  had  they 
known  how  to  read  them;  and  the  monks,  in  their  religious 
ceremonies  and  duties,  the  building  of  churches,  and  the  cultivat- 
ing of  their  grounds,  had  almost  as  little  leisure  for  learned 
pursuits  as  the  multitude,  besides  that  for  a  long  time  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  they  were  much  too  poor  as  a  body 
to  purchase  manuscripts.  It  is,  however  highly  favourable  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  character  that  within  a  hundred  years  after  the 
first  introduction  of  knowledge  amongst  them  such  a  man  as 
Bade  should  have  risen  from  their  ranks,  a  writer  whose  numerous 
works  ♦  are  in  themselves  a  very  fair  compendium  of  the  learning 

^  The  genuine  works  of  Bedc  are  contained  in  12  vols  Svo  edit.  J.  A.  Giles,  Lond.  1812. 
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and  science  then  existing.  Alcuin  too  and  Aldhelm  deserve 
same  honourable  mention  for  their  miceasing  exertions  to 
and  augment  all  that  was  known  in  their  day ;  and  many  of 
pupils  were  not  unworthy  of  them.  Of  course  so  fa' 
an  estimate  must  be  strictly  understood  with  reference  to  the 
in  which  they  lived.  Their  style  was  often  vicious  in  the 
treme ;  sometimes  deformed  by  continued  alliteration^  every 
in  a  sentence  beginning  with  the  same  letter;  and  at  oi 
running  into  the  figurative  style  of  Persian  poetry.  Bede  aki 
forms  an  honourable  exception.  His  prose  is  for  the  most  pi 
simple  and  unaffected,  and  if  not  eloquent  it  is  precise  and  cl 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  history  of  those  days  with 
impartial  eye,  our  wonder  will  be,  not  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  i 
so  little,  but  that  they  did  so  much.  There  was  more  than  a 
period  when  knowledge  began  to  raise  its  head  and  promised 
make  immense  strides,  but  ever  on  such  occasions  it  was 
repressed  and  chilled  by  the  political  circumstances  of  the  sgi 
The  calm  which  prevailed  in  the  earlier  part  of  Egbert's  days 
like  the  momentary  glance  of  the  sun  in  spring,  when  the  flow€is 
seem  to  rejoice  in  the  light  and  expand  their  cups  to  meet  it! 
but  the  storm  came, — the  ruinous  invasion  of  the  Northmen,— 
and  bud  and  blossom  were  scattered  on  all  sides.  With  the  usui 
ferocity  of  ignorance  they  laid  waste  the  land  wherever  the 
came,  burnt  the  monasteries, — the  asylums  in  which  knowleci^ 
had  till  then  found  a  place  of  refuge — and  this  war  of  necessi^ 
became  the  habit  of  a  people,  who  if  they  meant  to  live  at  at 
must  live  with  the  sword  unceasingly  in  hand.  It  is  true  thrf 
Alfred  after  a  time  brought  the  semblance  of  peace  to  the  islai^ 
and  wisely  profited  by  the  interval  to  do  all  that  it  was  possible 
for  one  man  to  effect;  but  the  attack  of  Hastings  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign  again  brought  back  the  fatal  necessity  of  die 
sword. 

Amidst  this  constant  din  of  warfare,  the  short  intervals  of  peace 
that  rose  up  like  so  many  green  oases  in  the  desert,  were  by  do 
means  unproductive  in  other  ways.  Some  slight  chemical  know- 
ledge they  must  have  acquired  in  these  happy  intervals,  or  they 
could  not  have  dissolved  gold,  as  we  find  them  doing,  for  the 
illumination  of  their  manuscripts.  They  were  able  also  to  gfld 
both  marble  and  glass,  for  which  they  had  more  than  one  formula. 
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Tlifa  knowledge  might  have  been,  and  most  probably  was,  much 
more  practical  than  scientific,  and  confined  to  a  very  few  facts, 
tl^e  result  of  chance,  or  mere  experiment,  undirected  by  theory  ; 
l>ut  such  have  at  all  times  been  the  first  steps  where  science  was 
concerned. 

Before  the  time  of  Alfred  the  medical  knowledge  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  did  not  amount  to  much.    The  notion  that  most  of  the 
diseases,  to  which  man  is  incident,  proceeded  from  evil  spirits, 
naturally  led  to  spells  and  charms  to  counteract  them,  of  which 
more  will  be  said  presently  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  superstitions.     When  the  first  dawnings  of  Christianity  had 
to  a  certain  extent  dispelled  these  ideas,  the  charms  of  a  Pagan 
age  were  succeeded  by  the  nostrums  of  women,  generally  ad- 
vanced in  years,  to  whom  for  the  most  part  the  care  of  the  sick 
devolved,  and  who  prescribing  at  random  would  often  effect 
cures  without  understanding  the  real  nature  either  of  the  disease 
or  of  the  remedy. 

But  a  better  time  succeeded.  So  early  as  the  seventh  century 
medicine  was  followed  by  men  of  some  knowledge — such  at  least 
as  their  age  afforded — who  made  of  it  a  profession,  an  improve- 
ment owing  no  doubt  to  the  ecclesiastics.  They  not  only  intro- 
duced from  Rome  a  variety  of  books  upon  the  healing  science, 
but  had  almost  in  every  monastery  one  brother,  acting  as  the 
physician  of  his  neighbourhood.  The  seed  thus  sown  did  not 
altogether  fall  upon  an  unproductive  soil.  Several  Saxon  manu- 
scripts yet  exist  upon  medical  botany,  their  remedies  being  chiefly 
of  a  vegetable  nature,  as  indeed  might  be  expected,  the  knowledge 
of  the  quaUties  and  use  of  minerals  being  an  advanced  chapter  in 
the  book  of  science.  Even  in  the  present  age,  enlightened  as  it 
is  by  treading  in  the  path  first  opened  up  by  the  genius  of  Bacon, 
how  little  is  known  in  comparison  with  what  remains  to  be  learnt 
upon  this  subject. 

As  a  specimen  of  their  medical  notions  we  will  give  their  recipe 
for  the  '^  foot-adle — the  foot-ail — that  is  the  gout,  as  given  in  the 
MS.  Cott :  Vitellius ;  c.  3.  "  Take  the  herb,  datulus  or  titulosa, 
which  we  call  greater  crauleac — tuberose  isis.  Take  the  heads 
of  it,  and  dry  them  very  much,  and  take  thereof  a  penny-weight 
and  a  half,  and  the  pear-tree  and  Roman  bark,  and  cummin,  and 
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a  fourth  part  of  laurel  berries,  and  of  the  other  herbs  half  a 
pennyweight  of  each,  and  six  pepper-corns,  and  grind  all  to  dust, 
and  put  two  egg-shells  full  of  wine.  This  is  true  leechcrafL 
Give  it  the  man  to  drink  till  he  be  well.** 

Their  skill  in  surgery  was  much  of  the  same  kind ;  and  yet  they 
effected  some  cures,  as  related  by  Bede,  that  must  seem  "won- 
derf  ul,  all  circumstances  considered,  although  assisted  by  saintly 
prayers,  to  which  indeed  he  seems  in  a  great  measure  inclined 
to  attribute  the  success.  That  venerable  writer  tells  us  of  a 
youth,  who  having  fallen  from  his  horse  upon  a  stone,  while 
racing  with  his  young  companions,  fractured  his  skull,  and  broke 
his  thumb.  By  dint  of  prayers  and  surgical  aid  combined,  seri- 
ous as  the  case  would  seem  to  have  been,  he  was  sufficiently 
recovered  by  the  next  day  to  ride  abroad  again,  which  he  did 
undeterred  from  such  courses  by  his  previous  warning. 

A  second  tale  is  related  by  Bede  of  a  pauper,  who  besides  being 
dumb  was  afflicted  with  a  cutaneous  disease  of  the  head;  the 
dumbness,  the  archbishop  iEdiluuald  removed  by  his  prayers; 
the  eruption  was  cured  by  a  surgeon. 

Venesection  also  was  in  use,  but  the  operation  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  performed  with  much  skill ;  and  even  if  it  had  been, 
it  must  often  have  proved  useless,  if  not  absolutely  injurious, 
since  its  use  was  directed  not  so  much  by  the  real  or  supposed 
necessity  of  the  case  as  by  the  season  and  courses  of  the  moon. 
Bede  gives  us  with  infinite  care  and  precision  a  long  list  of  tides 
when  bleeding,  except  in  particular  cases,  was  forbidden,  and 
then  goes  on  to  say  that "  there  are  many  Egyptian  days  in  which 
it  is  by  no  means  permitted  to  bleed  either  man  or  beast."  The 
Egyptian  Day^  as  he  tells  us  in  another  place,  begins  at  the 
setting  of  the  sun  and  the  rising  of  the  evening  star. 

In  a  Saxon  manuscript,  in  the  Cottonian  library,  we  are  told 
that  the  second,  third,  fifth,  sixth,  ninth,  eleventh,  fifteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  twentieth,  days  of  the  month  are  bad  for  bleeding. 
Some  other  days  also  are  enumerated,  on  which  the  operation 
would  be  hurtful  except  at  particular  hours.  Of  course  there 
was  no  want  of  well  attested  examples  to  support  this  doctrine, 
for  what  creed  was  ever  so  gross  or  improbable  that  it  did  not 
find  both  witnesses  and  believers  ? 
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In  the  same  library  we  find  another  manuscript,  but  under  a 
different  head,  from  which  we  extract  a  Saxon  remedy  for  the 
iungenr-adle — lung-ail,  i.  e.  consumption, — ^foUowed  by  the  similar 
prescription  iorfot-adle — foot-ail,  i.  e.  gout, — already  given  in  the 
preceding  page. 

With  lungen-adle — "Take  hwite  hare  human  (white  horehound)  and  yspo 
(hyssop)  and  rudan  (roe)  and  galloc  (sow-bread,  or  cyclamen),  and  brysewyrt 
and  brunwyrt  (brown  wort,)  and  wude  merce  (woodmint),  and  grundeswylian 
(groundsel),  of  each  twenty  penny- weights ;  and  take  one  sester  (fifteen  pints) 
full  of  old  ale,  and  seethe  the  herbs  Hill  the  liquor  be  half  boiled  away.  Drink 
every  day  fasting  a  neap-full  cold,  and  in  the  evening  as  much  warm. 

With  fot-adle — ^Take  the  herb,  datulus  or  titulosa,  which  we  call  crauleac 
(tuberose  isis.)  &c 

If  these  recipes  do  not  say  much  for  the  medical  skill  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  let  it  be  remembered  that  our  pharmacopoeias  of 
not  more  than  a  century  since  contain  remedies  to  the  full  as 
absurd,  and  as  little  likely  to  benefit  any  one  but  the  prescriber. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  and  in  many  instances  forming  a 
part  of  it,  are  the  superstitions  of  our  early  forefathers.     Primus 
in  orbe  deos  fecit  timor,"  says  the  poet  Statins ;  and  applied  to 
the  Pagan  deities,  or  to  superstition  in  any  of  its  numerous  forms, 
the  maxim  is  no  doubt  as  true  as  it  becomes  false  when  applied 
to  the  worship  of  the  One  Omnipotent.     But  it  is  the  fear  which 
belongs  to   ignorance,   and   the  poet    should   have    numbered 
among  his  agents  both  vanity  and  hope.     Hence  it  is  that  when 
the  causes  of  effects  were  but  little  understood,  every  unusual 
attribute  of  nature  was  deified;   and  when   the  pure  light  of 
Christianity  forbade  this  multiplication  of  Gods,  mankind,  still 
true  to  their  old  instinct,  borrowed  the  witches,  fairies,  necro- 
mancers, and  demons  of  earlier  time  to  account  for  what,  with- 
out such  aid,  continued  perfectly  unintelligible  to  their  ignorance. 
It  is  not  so  many  years  since  bells  were  supposed  to  drive  away 
the  fiend  who  watched  for  the  soul  at  the  moment  of  its  parting 
from  the  body,  and  though  the  belief  has  passed  away  under  the 
mingled  influence  of  knowledge  and  religion,  the  custom  still 
remains,  a  token  and  a  landmark  of  the  social  advance. 

Amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  practicers  of  witchcraft  had 
various  appellations.     The  witch  Was  called  wicca ;   the  wizzard. 
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miglaer,  a  compound  of  wig,  an  idol,  and  laer,  learniiig, 
would  almost  seem  to  intimate  something  holy  in  his  cl 
scin-keca  in  its  literal  sense  meant  '*  a  shining  dead  hody," 
was  used  also  for  a  phantom  or  apparition,  and  as  deagnatingi 
capable  of  producing  such  things;  goldorcraeftig  implied 
powerful  in  incantations ;  marthwyrta  signified  '^  a  worshipper^ 
the  dead,*"  if  taken  in  its  proper  acceptation ;  galdra,  magic ; 
omens;  wilweorthunga,  fountain-worship;    licwigkmga^ 
tions  of  the  dead  ;  dry, — evidently  from  the  same  family 
druda,  and  druid — was  a  general  name  for  a  magician,  and ' 
also   used  to   designate  their  veneficial  arts, — nnfybbam 
that  is,  destructive  of  life. 

The  law  was  particularly  severe  against  witches  and 
classing  them  with  perjurers  and  horewenan,  literally  exc 
but  metaphorically  used  for  prostitutes.    One  and  all  of 
were  to  be  deprived  of  their  goods,  and  driven  from  the 
unless  they  ceased  from  such  evil  doings.     But  indeed  the 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  upon  this  subject  can  be  studied  nowhere  i 
well  as  in  their  various  enactments  against  the  practice. 

In  the  laws  of  Eadgar  it  is  written, — '*  We  admonish  tiiat  e 
priest  shall  diligently  advance  Christianity,  and  shall  all 
root  out  Heathendom,  and  forbid  wilweorthunga,  and  licwigloogiu 
and  hwata,  and  galdra,  and  the  deification  of  man,  and  maflf 
things  which  are  done  in  divers  kinds  of  witchcraft ;  in  friths  pW- 
turn,  in  elms  and  various  other  trees,  in  stones,  and  other  phao* 
tasmata,  by  which  those  are  deceived  who  ought  not  to  be.' 

From  another  law  of  the  same  monarch  we  find  that  poisoning 
was  practiced  under  the  guise  of  witchcraft — *'  If  one  man  kS 
another  by  wicce-crsefte  " — that  is,  by  witchcraft — *'  let  him  W 
for  seven  years,  three  on  bread  and  water,  and  for  another  four 
let  him  fast  thrice  a  week,  and  for  ever  repent  it** 

Again :  *'  If  any  one  causes  sickness  or  death  to  another,  let 
him  fast  for  three  years ;  one  on  bread  and  water,  and  for  two 
more  let  him  fast  thrice  a  week  on  the  like  diet ;  and  if  the  maa 
die,  then  let  him  fast  seven  years  as  is  here  ordained,  and  let  him 
for  ever  bewail  his  crime.'* 

Other  prohibitory  statutes,  with  accompanying  penalties,  teach 
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US  that  they  administered  philters^  both  in  solid  food  and  liquors^ 
to  produce  love,  or  attained  the  same  end  by  incantations.  The 
practice,  moreover,  was  not  confined  to  the  laity,  but  was  in  use 
also  amongst  the  ecclesiastics,  whose  fasts,  by  way  of  punishment, 
were  duly  proportioned  to  their  higher  or  lower  rank  in  the 
church.  In  the  law  regarding  them  no  mention  is  made  of 
bishops,  whom  we  must  therefore  suppose  to  have  been  un- 
tainted with  crimes  of  this  kind,  or  else  to  have  been  too  great 
for  censure.  One  instance  of  such  a  philtre,  with  its  conse- 
quences, has  come  down  to  us  in  all  its  details.  The  story,  as 
related  in  Historia  Ramesiensis,  runs  thus  in  substance. 

The  wife  of  a  certain  man  dying  after  she  had  weaned  her 
male  infant,  the  husband  for  awhile  remained  disconsolate ;  but 
at  length  took  a  second  wife,  who  perceiving  that  his  love  for 
her  was  lessened  by  his  affection  for  his  child,  began  to  rage 
against  the  latter  with  all  the  fury  of  a  stepmother.  Now  as 
women  are  seldom  restrained  by  fears  of  any  kind  from  doing 
what  they  have  once  taken  into  their  heads,  she  considered  how 
she  might  best  gain  her  husband's  love  from  him,  and  persuade 
him  to  bequeathe  his  property  to  her  own  child  when  it  should  be 
horn.  With  this  object  in  view  she  sought  out  a  witch,  to  whom 
she  promised  an  equal  share  in  the  expected  spoil ;  and  obtained 
from  her  a  philtre,  which  she  mingled  in  her  husband's  food, 
whereupon  he  conceived  as  strong  a  passion  for  her  as  hatred  for 
the  child,  the  former  object  of  his  affection.  Her  next  step  was 
to  take  advantage  of  the  father's  absence  to  murder  the  son, 
when  with  the  help  of  the  witch  she  buried  him  in  the  dead  of 
night,  being  careful  to  smoothe  down  the  earth  so  that  no  signs 
of  a  grave  might  betray  her. 

The  husband  upon  his  return  was  easily  satisfied  for  the  loss 
of  his  child,  who  according  to  the  woman's  tale  had  strayed 
somewhere^  and  could  not  be  found  although  she  had  caused  a 
diligent  search  to  be  made  for  him.  The  suspicion,  however,  of 
the  neighbours  was  aroused.  Still  they  could  find  nothing  that 
might  justify  them  in  charging  any  one  with  foul  play,  and  the 
crime  would  probably  have  never  been  discovered  but  for  the 
imprudent  avarice  of  the  stepmother,  who  refused  to  keep  her 
compact  with  the  witch,  under  the  idea  that  no  credit  would  be 
given  to  an  accusation  against  one  in  her  circumstances  by  a 
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wretched  pauper.    The  witch  incensed  beyond  measure  at  this 
denial  of  her  rights  immediately  went  to  the  bishop  and  revealed 
the  whole  transaction.     Hereupon  the  latter  cited  both  wife  and 
husband  to  appear  before  his  tribunal.    They  refused  to   obey 
the  summons.    The  bishop  fearing  to  offend  the  king^  for  awhile 
temporized  with  the  delinquents ;  but  at  length,  when  by  conti- 
nued enquiry  he  had  got  a  full  confirmation  of  the  tale,  he  com- 
municated it  to  the  monarch,  as  also  the  refusal  of  the  accused 
to  comply  with  his  citation.     At  this,  Canute,  being  highly  in- 
dignant, commanded  them  to  appear  before  himself,  and  having 
interrogated  them  closely,  decided  that  they  should  on  a  stated 
day  go  before  the  bishop, — the  man  with  eleven  jurors,  the  wo- 
man with  the  same  number  of  her  own  sex — and  there  clear 
themselves  if  they  could  of  the  crime  imputed  to  them.     When 
the  day  came,  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  the  bishop  determined 
that  the  trial  should  take  place  in  the  open  air,  upon  a  lofty  emi- 
nence, so  that  all  might  see  and  hear  what  was  passing.     Imme- 
diately about  him  were  the  abbot  and  the  monks  of  the  Ramesian 
monastery.    All  being  thus  arranged,  the  man  knelt,  and  with 
outstretched  right  hand,  swore,  that  he  had  not  his  son's  death 
upon  his  conscience,  nor  knew  by  whom  he  had  been  slain.   Then 
in  full  reliance  upon  his  wife's  innocence,  he  wound  his  right 
hand  in  his  beard  which  was  unusually  long  and  flowing,  and 
exclaimed,  '*  Oh,  bishop,  so  may  God  grant  me  to  rejoice  in  this 
beard  as  my  wife  is  free  and  guiltless  of  the  crime  imputed  to 
her!" — But  now  when  he  would  withdraw  his  hand,  by  divine 
influence  the  beard  cleaved  to  it ;  and,  on  his  pulling  yet  more 
strongly,  he  dragged  away  all  the  hair  from  his  face,  and  stood 
before  the  whole  people  deprived  of  this  sign  of  manhood.    At 
this  miracle  the  people  raise  a  shout,  while  the  monks  and  other 
ecclesiastics  give  praises  to  God  who  thus  manifests  himself  in 
his  works.     Even  the  husband  now  believes  his  wife  guilty,  but 
she  still  maintained  ber  innocence,  whereupon  the  bishop  ordered 
the  ground,  which  the  sorceress  had  pointed  out  to  be  opened, 
and  the  child's  corpse  to  be  exposed  before  all  the  people.    At 
this  the  woman,  unable  any  longer  to  deny,  threw  herself  at  the 
bishop's  feet,  and  with  tears  implored  his  mercy.     Both  husband 
and  wife  were  now  found  guilty — the  one  of  peijury,  though 
committed  in  ignorance.     A  penitence  proportioned  to  their  re- 
spective crimes  was  adjudged  to  either,  and  the  man  anxious  to 
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make  amends  for  his  fonner  contumacy  in  refusing  to  appear  at 
the  bishop's  citation^  presented  the  abbey  of  Ramsey  with  the 
^western  part  of  his  lands  of  Ellesworth,  which  donation  was 
no  doubt  the  cause  of  this  tale  having  been  preserved  in  the 
liistory  of  Ramsey  abbey. 

From  the  prohibitory  laws  we  learn  also  that  the  moon  played 
a  no  less  important  part  in  the  Saxon  superstitions  than  it  had 
done  in  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  At  a  later  period  they 
y^ere  repeated  by  Canute,  who,  while  denouncing  idolators,  adds 
that  he  considers  all  to  be  such,  who  worship  Heathen  Gods,  the 
sun  or  moon,  fire  or  river,  torrent  or  stone,  or  the  wood  of  any 
Idnd  of  tree,  or  should  effect  his  objects  by  any  kind  of  phan- 
toms. 

To  such  an  excess  did  superstition  abound  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  that  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  guided  by  it  in  all 
the  actions  and  purposes  of  life  rather  than  by  the  laws  of  rea- 
son. Certain  days  were  propitious,  others  the  reverse ;  on  one 
day  it  was  wrong  to  sow  seeds,  on  another  it  was  good  to  tame 
animals.  Numerous  too  were  the  rites  and  incantations  by  which 
evils  of  every  kind  might  be  avoided,  or  good  obtained,  and 
specimens  of  them  are  still  existing,  more  than  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  inquisitive  upon  such  subjects.  Nor  were  dreams 
without  their  meanings  and  interpreters.  To  dream  that  you 
held  a  burning  candle  in  your  hand  was  an  omeu  of  much  good ; 
so  also  was  it  to  dream  on  the  first  night  of  the  new  moon ;  and 
if  in  vision  an  eagle  seemed  to  be  flying  above  the  sleeper,  it 
betokened  future  dignity  to  him,  less  or  greater  according  to  the 
height  at  which  the  bird  seemed  to  be  soaring.  The  neighing  of 
horses  announced  the  will  of  Heaven.  The  flights  and  voices  of 
birds  were  no  less  received  as  omens.  To  learn  beforehand  the 
fate  of  an  impending  battle,  a  captive  of  the  opposing  nation  was 
placed  in  the  lists  against  a  Saxon  champion.  As  was  the  issue 
of  this  duel,  such  would  be  the  result  of  the  impending  fight. 

In  many,  though  not  in  all  instances,  the  superstitions  were 
the  same  as  those  originally  practiced  by  them  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe,  or  grew  out  of  the  Pagan  worship,  which  they  had 
brought  with  them  from  their  native  land  into  Britain.  It  is 
probable  that  this  older  mythology  was  in  all  essentials  the  same 
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as  the  religion  of  the  Northmen,  the  differences  of  detail  being 
no  greater  than  those  occurring  in  the  language  of  any  people 
who  have  migrated  from  their  parent  stock.  The  deitie-s  in- 
cluded in  it  were  tolerably  numerous,  some  being  objects  of 
reverence,  and  others  of  dread,  who  were  not  less  to  be  pro- 
pitiated, or  to  be  subdued  by  appropriate  charms  and  incanta- 
tions. Seven  of  these  deities  gave  each  a  name  to  one  day  in 
the  week. 

Sunnan-Daeg  —  The  Sun's  Day. 

Monan-Daeg  —  The  Moon's  Day. 

Tiwes-Daeg  —  Tiwes's  (that  is,  Mars's)  Day. 

Wodnes-Daeg  —  Woden's  Day. 

Thunres-Daeg  —  Thunre's  Day. 

Frige-Daeg  —  Friga's  Day. 

Seternes-Day  —  Seterne's  Daeg. 

The  appellations  of  two  other  Saxon  Goddesses  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  in  the  pages  of  Bede ;  namely,  Rheda,  who  gave 
her  name  to  March — Rhedmonath, — because  therein  they  sacri- 
ficed to  her ;  and  Eoster,  who  in  like  manner,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  gave  her  name  to  April, — Eostre-monath ;  from  which  no 
doubt  has  come  our  term  of  Easter,  applied  to  the  season  of  the 
great  Paschal  solemnities. 

The  Angles, — and  it  should  be  recollected  that  they  "exercised 
a  powerful  influence  'in  the  formation  of  the  compound  Anglo- 
Saxon  character — had  also  a  goddess  called  Ertha,  or  the  Earth, 
as  we  learn  from  Tacitus. — 

"  The  tribes  in  common  worship  the  Goddess,  Ertha,  that  is, 
the  Mother  Earth, — believing  that  she  interposes  in  human 
affairs,  and  is  car-borne  to  the  people.  In  an  island  of  the  ocean 
there  is  an  untrodden  grove,  wherein  is  a  consecrated  car,  enve- 
loped in  a  veil.  This  the  priest  alone  is  permitted  to  approach. 
He  perceives  the  goddess  enter  the  vehicle,  which  is  drawn  by 
cows,  and  follows  her  with  much  devotion.  Then  the  days  are 
festive,  and  those  places  rejoice  which  she  honours  with  her  visit 
and  residence.  They  now  enter  into  no  wars,  nor  take  up  arms, 
but  every  sword  is  sheathed;  both  abroad  and  at  home  only 
peace  is  known,  only  peace  is  in  estimation,  till  the  same  priest 
restores  the  goddess  to  the  temple,  satiated  with  mortal  converse. 
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Then  the  car  and  the  clothes,  and,  if  you  will  believe  it,  the 
goddess  herself,  are  washed  in  a  secret  lake.  Slaves  attend, 
whom  the  same  lake  immediately  swallows  up.  Hence  arises  a 
mysterious  dread,  and  a  holy  ignorance  as  to  what  that  can  be 
'which  is  seen  only  by  those  who  are  about  to  perish." 

One  great  object  of  fear  with  the  Saxons  was  the  evil  being 
whom  they  called  Foul,  a  name  which  occurs  in  their  form  of 
exorcism  against  the  bite  of  serpents.  Beyond  this  we  know 
nothing  of  him,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  the  word,  Fouly  may  not 
Inave  been  used  as  applicable  to  an  individual,  but  to  the  foul,  or 
evU,  spirits  in  general. 

Flinn,  or  Flint,  and  Zemebock,  are  also  mentioned  by  some 
writers  as  being  amongst  their  evil  deities,  whose  influence  was 
to  be  propitiated  by  prayer  and  sacrifice.  The  first  is  described 
by  Verstegan  as  an  idol,  who  had  that  name  from  his  being  set 
on  a  great  flint  stone.  This  idol  was  made  like  the  image  of 
death,  and  naked  save  only  a  sheet  about  him.  In  his  right  hand 
he  held  a  torch,  or,  as  they  term  it,  a  fire-blase.  On  his  head 
a  lion  rested  his  two  fore-feet,  standing  with  the  one  of  his  hinder 
feet  upon  his  left  shoulder,  and  with  the  other  in  his  hand ;  which 
to  support  he  lifted  up  as  high  as  his  shoulder. 

nZernehock,  that  is  the  block,  or  malevolent  deity,  seems  more 
particularly  to  have  been  the  devil  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  He 
-was  sometimes  simply  termed  the  Black,  or  as  it  is  translated  in 
the  Latin  chronicles,  Ater,  that  colour  seeming  to  be  inseparable 
from  the  popular  ideas  of  the  demon.  He  would  indeed  appear 
to  have  been  the  symbol  of  night  or  darkness,  as  JtUerbag  played 
the  opposite  part  of  the  classical  Aurora. 

Siba,  Seba,  or  Sjeba,  was  represented  in  the  shape  of  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  her  heir  falling  down  below  her  knees,  her  hands 
behind  her,  and  in  one  a  golden  apple,  while  the  other  held  a 
bunch  of  grapes  with  a  golden  leaf. 

A  deity  called  Crodo,  or  Crodus,  is  mentioned  by  several 
writers.  Albinus,  in  his  Novce  Saxonum  Historice  Progymnasmata, 
thus  describes  him  : — ''  Crodus  is  an  old  man,  in  the  form  of  a 
reaper,  standing  with  naked  feet  upon  a  little  fish,  called  a  perch. 
He  was  clad  in  a  white  tunic,  with  a  linen  girdle,  in  his  left  hand 
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a  wheel,  in  his  right  a  small  vessel  filled  with  water  in 
floated  roses  and  every  sort  of  garden-fruit    The  picture 
the  Brunswick  Chronicle.** 

The    Irmensuly  or  Irmensul,  Hermessul,   or  Aimessol,  ll 
found  so  many  different  interpretations,  as  well  as  model 
spelling,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  what  it  precisely  was.     Grimm 
his  invaluable  Deutsche  Mythologie  tells  us  that  it  meant  ik 
'' universal  column,**  the  sustainer,  namely,  of  all  things, 
closely  connected  with  the  YdrasU  of  the  Scandinavians.     Albrai 
in  his  Meisnic  Chronicles  says  it  might  have  meant  the  pillari 
Arminius — the  leader  who  defeated  the  Romans — ;  or  the  ^ 
of  Hermes,  that  is.  Mercury ;  or  the  pillar  supporting  the 
and  feeble.    The  Saxon  Chronicle  describes  it  as  represmlz 
Mars,  in  the  shape  of  an  armed  man,  who  stands  in  a  green  fid^ 
up  to  his  middle  in  flowers,  and  girded  with  a  sword.     In 
right  hand  he  has  a  flag  on  which  is  a  rose  or  wild-flower ;  in  iM 
left  a  scale ;  on  his  helmet,  a  weathercock ;  on  his  shield  a  Iio% 
above  which  is  a  scale,  and  below  it  a  rose ;  and  some  add  Hosk 
upon  his  breast  was  a  bear. 

But  whatever  the  Irminsula  may  have  been  intended  to  repre- 
sent, it  was  the  most  celebrated  idol  in  all  Saxony,  and  its  picture 
found  a  place  in  many  temples.  The  fane  of  the  great  ima^ 
was  at  Marsberg,  or  Mersberg.  It  stood  upon  a  column  aboat 
eleven  feet  high,  composed  of  light  red  marble,  with  belts  of 
orichalcus,  the  upper  and  lower  gilt,  as  was  the  one  between 
these  and  the  crown, — also  gilt; — so  too  was  the  upper  cirde 
incumbent  upon  it,  with  three  heroic  verses.  The  base  was  of  a 
rude  gravelstone ;  the  whole  being  surrounded  with  an  iron  railing 
to  keep  it  sacred  from  the  multitude,  or  to  save  it  from  injury. 
The  idol  itself  was  of  wood,  and  about  it  were  three  other 
figures. 

The  Irminsala  was  served  both  by  priests  and  priestesses,  who 
acquired  no  little  dignity  and  influence  from  the  votaries  of  so 
honoured  a  deity.  The  woman  pretended  to  fortune-telling  and 
divination.  The  man  performed  the  sacrifices,  and  had  besides 
considerable  influence  in  political  affairs,  their  sanction  beii^ 
held  essential  to  success.  They  moreover  appointed  the  district 
governors  of  continental  Saxony,  and  named  the  judges  who 
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annually  decided  whatever  disputes  might  occur  in  the  provinces. 
When  the  day  of  battle  came,  they  took  the  idol  down  from  its 
pillar,  and  carried  it  to  the  field  in  hopes  by  its  presence  to 
secure  victory  to  their  people.  The  conflict  being  over,  they 
then  immolated  to  it  war-prisoners,  and  such  of  their  own  army 
as  had  proved  cowards. 

When  Charlemagne  had  defeated  the  Saxons,  he  broke  the 
idol,  and  demolished  its  temple,  a  pious  work  which  occupied  one 
part  of  his  army  for  three  days  while  the  other  stood  by  under 
arms  to  prevent  its  worshippers  from  coming  to  the  rescue.  The 
column  was  flung  into  a  waggon,  and  buried  near  the  Weser,  on 
the  spot  where  Corbie  afterwards  arose.  Upon  the  death  of 
Charlemagne,  for  some  reason, — probably  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  idolaters, — ^it  was  transported  beyond  the 
Weser,  and,  the  Saxons  attempting  to  rescue  their  favourite,  a 
battle  took  place,  in  which  they  were  defeated.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance the  spot  received  the  name  of  Armensula.  To  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  attempts  the  pillar  was  thrown  into  the 
Inner,  but  only,  as  it  turned  out,  to  undergo  a  yet  stranger 
vicissitude.  When  a  church  was  built  near  Hillesheim,  it  was 
brought  into  it  after  much  preliminary  lustration,  and  set  up  in 
the  choir,  where  it  long  was  used  to  hold  the  lights  upon  the 
days  of  festival. 

We  have  dwelt  more  at  length  upon  this  idol,  as  there  seems  a 
certainty,  or  at  least  a  strong  probability  of  its  worship  having 
continued  with  the  Saxons  who  possessed  themselves  of  Britain- 
The  ancient  name  of  Irmin  Street  would  appear  to  have  been 
derived  from  Irmensal. 

The  Saxons  had  many  other  deities ;  indeed  their  number  is 
so  great  that  the  detail  of  them  would  too  severely  task  the  pa- 
tience of  most  readers ;  we  shall  therefore  mention  but  two  more 
— Ochus  Bocus,  and  Neccus.  The  first  of  these,  under  the  cor- 
rupted names  of  old  Bogey  and  Bogle  still  lingers  in  nursery 
tales  and  among  our  northern  peasantry.  We  also  find  it,  if 
Verelius  be  right,  in  the  legerdemain  of  the  Italian  conjurors — 
''ochus  pocus!"  but  they  probably  borrowed  it  from  our  own 
Hocus  Pocus.  Bochus  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  genuine 
Teutonic  Bock,  a  goat,  for  without  any  apparent  reason  the  goat 
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has  often  been  made  symbolical  of  evil,  amongst  Chrisfiaiis 
well  as  Pagans.     Thus  we  read  in  Matthew ; 

^'  And  he  shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  but  the  goil 
on  the  left. 

Then  shall  he  say  unto  them  on  the  left  hand,  depart  from  i 
ye  cursed  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  1 
angels,** 

Hence  we  see  why,  in  the  Saturnalia  of  witches,  the  devS 
often  figures  in  the  shape  of  a  goat 

Neccus,  or  the  Neck,  may  with  some  confidence  be  received 
the  original  of  our  Nick,  though  his  dominion  was  over  an  op 
posite  element.     He  dwelt  in  the  waters,  and  whenever  suddd 
cramp  seized  a  swimmer,  in  consequence  of  which  he  sank, 
was  believed  that  Neck  had  got  hold  of  him.     Steel  howevcd 
was  potent  against  this  busy  fiend,  as  was  also  iron,  and  theiw 
fore  those,  who  were  going  to  trust  themselves  in  the  waterJ 
usually  carried  about  a  small  piece  of  either  as  an  amulet. 

Here  then  we  shall  close  our  accoimt  of  the  Saxon  soper-j 
stitions.  The  curious  in  such  matters,  who  are  prepared  to 
grapple  with  the  rough  old  German  tongue,  or  with  yet  moie 
barbarous  Latin,  will  find  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  eager  appe- 
tite in  Fabricius,  Meginhard,  Albinus,  Verelius,  and  other  writers 
of  the  same  stamp.  If  a  more  philosophical  view  of  the  subject 
is  required,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  Grimm's  German  Mtfthologj, 
a  work  of  immense  labour  and  research,  in  which  superstition  is^ 
as  it  were,  rationalized  and  traced  back  to  its  primary  elements. 

From  the  avowed  disbelief  of  several  distinguished  warriors  in 
the  popular  religion,  their  open  contempt  of  Woden  and  the 
Gods  of  Valhalla,  it  has  been  somewhat  hastily  concluded  by 
certain  historians  that  paganism  was  on  the  decline  from  the 
increase  of  knowledge,  and  the  people  therefore  in  some  mea- 
sure prepared  to  receive  the  truths  of  Christianity.  But  this  is 
to  confound  both  times  and  races ;  these  contemners  of  Woden 
and  his  kindred  deities  were  neither  Saxons  nor  Anglo-Saxons; 
they  were  the  fierce  Norsemen,  a  kindred  people,  it  is  true,  but 
far  more  wild  and  indomitable,  the  ancestors  of  those  Normans 
who  wrested  from  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  dominion  of  Britain  on 
the  fatal  day  of  Hastings.  Independently  of  this,  it  should  be 
recollected  that  every  faith  has  its  infidels ;  and  if  a  few  unbe- 
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lievers  existing  in  the  bosom  of  a  church  are  to  be  laken  as 
evidences  of  its  decay,  even  Christianity  itself  is  in  danger,  for 
has  it  not  also  its  atheists  ?  We  should  moreover  consider  that 
these  despisers  of  the  Pagan  Gods  had  their  full  share  in  the 
popular  superstitions,  and  had  no  claim  to  be  wiser  than  their 
neighbours.     If  they  flung  aside  all  religion,  it  certainly  was  not 
from  any  superiority  of  knowledge,  it  might  have  been  from  the 
moral  restraint,  slight  as  it  was,  that  even  paganism  imposed 
upon  its  votaries.     Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Anglo-Saxons 
were  in  any  way  prepared  to  adopt  the  truths  of  Christianity 
when  Augustine,  at  the  command  of  Pope  Gregory,  the  Great, 
landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  their 
conversion.     Ethelbert,  who  then   reigned  over   that  part  of 
Britain,  received  the  missionaries  indeed  with  the  courtesy  of  a 
mild  and  liberal  prince,  but  with  considerable  doubt  of  their  doc- 
trines and  intentions,  although  he  had  married  a  Christian  prin- 
cess of  the  Prankish  race,  and  even  allowed  her  the  free  exercise 
of  her  religion.     So  great  were  his  suspicions  that  he  declined 
meeting  them  any  where  but  in  the  open  air,  lest  they  should 
employ  any  charms  or  sorceries  to  injure  him.     Nor  was  he  con- 
vinced by  their  arguments,  though  in   consideration   of  their 
having  come  so  far  to  impart  what  they  themselves  believed  to 
be  truths,  he  assigned  them  a  dwelling  in  Canterbury,  the  capital 
of  his  kingdom,  and  supplied  them  with  the  other  necessaries  of 
life.    He  also  granted  these  strangers  the  liberty  of  preaching 
and  converting  the  people  if  they  were  able. 

In  the  end  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  prospered,  and 
Christianity  seemed  to  have  taken  a  firm  root  in  that  part  of  the 
island.  But  Augustine  died,  and  about  eleven  years  afterwards 
Ethelbert  followed  him,  and  Eadbald  on  succeeding  to  the  throne 
of  his  father  drove  out  the  ecclesiastics,  and  restored  the  ancient 
paganism.  Laurentius,  the  successor  of  Augustine  in  the  episco- 
pal dignity,  despairing  of  any  farther  good  imder  such  a  monarch, 
prepared  to  quit  the  island.  At  this  critical  juncture,  when  it 
seemed  to  be  a  doubt  whether  paganism  might  not  yet  prevail  in 
Britain  for  many  ages,  he  was  checked  in  his  purpose  by  a  timely 
dream.  ''No  sooner  had  he  fallen  asleep," — it  is  Bede  who  tells 
the  story — '*  than  the  most  blessed  prince  of  the  apostles  appeared 
to  him  and,  scourging  him  severely  in  the  dead  hour  of  night, 
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demanded,  why  he  would  forsuke  the  flock  which  had  bee 
intrusted  to  him  ?  to  which  of  the  shepherds  would  he  coma 
Christ's  sheep  now  in  the  midst  of  wolves  ? — *  Have  you/  saidb 
'  forgotten  how  for  the  sake  of  the  little  ones  commended  to 
hy  Christ  in  token  of  his  love,  I  endured,  at  the  hands  of  pa§fl 
and  enemies,  chains,  stripes,  prisons,  afflictions,  and  lastly  deal 
— death  upon  the  cross, — thereafter  to  be  crowned  with  Christ  n 

Laurentius,  the  servant  of  Christ,  being  stimulated  by  tk 
flagellation  and  the  exhortations  of  the  blessed  Saint  FeM 
repaired  to  the  king  in  the  morning,  and  stripping  off  his  gH 
ments  showed  him  how  severely  he  had  been  chastized.  Heifi 
Eadbald  was  much  astonished,  and  asked  who  had  dared  I 
scourge  so  great  a  man.  On  learning  that  the  bishop  had  fa 
the  safety  of  his  soul  endured  such  stripes  and  torture  from 
apostle  of  Christ,  he  became  grievously  alarmed,  and  renouni 
all  idolatry  as  well  as  his  unlawful  marriage,  he  embraced 
faith  of  Christ,  and  being  baptized  ever  afterwards  consulted 
interest  of  the  church  in  all  things  to  the  utmost  of  his  power." 

From  this  time  Christianity  made  rapid  strides  amongst  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  produced  its  usual  beneficial  effects  in  softer 
ing  the  manners  of  men,  and  teaching  them  to  put  some  restraiil 
upon  their  passions.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the 
newly-converted  Saxons  shook  off  at  once,  or  even  for  age^ 
all  the  superstitions  of  their  forefathers.  Many  of  their  deitici 
declined  into  evil  spirits,  and  many  of  their  evil  spirits  still  con- 
tinued to  affright  them  in  a  Christianized  disguise.  Yet  even 
with  this  alloy,  such  was  the  ameliorating  influence  of  the  new 
faith  that  it  much  softened.,  and  in  the  end  abolished  slaven ;  ^ 
introduced  learning;  it  revi^d  and  patronized  the  civil  law;  it 
originated  chivalry,  with  all  that  high,  romantic  tone  of  feeling 
which  forms  one  of  its  most  pleasing  characteristics.  Even  the 
ambition  of  churchmen  and  their  incessant  struggles  for  pre- 
dominance over  kings  and  nobles,  were  not  without  their  use; 
they  compelled  both  the  monarch  and  the  higher  classes  to  co\sA 
that  third  estate,  which  was  gradually  attaining  influence  and 
power  from  the  rise  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  whici 
by  lending  its  weight  to  either  side  could  in  many  cases  turn  the 
scale. 
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Convents  and  monasteries,  during  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
wrere  numerous,  men  of  birth  and  fortune  often  erecting  them  in 
the   hope  of  atoning  for  the  sins  of  their  early  days  by   these 
peace-offerings  to  Heaven  in  the  decline  of  life.     By  an  apparent 
contradiction  of  character,  but  which  it  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  understand  and  reconcile,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  so  fond  of  war, 
w^ere  yet  often  found,  even  before  age  had  come  upon  them, 
abandoning  the  world,  its  strifes,  and  its  pleasures,  to  immure 
themselves  in  the  gloom  of  convents.     For  the  women  these 
retreats  were  particularly  desirable,  since  within  the  monastic 
walls  they  obtained  a  shelter  from  the  violence  to  which  other- 
wise they  were  so  often  subjected,  and  secured  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  quiet  in  exchange  for  the  tumultuous  pleasures  they 
had  renounced.     With  the  Danes  indeed  even  the  cloister  was 
not  sacred;  these  ruthless  invaders  burned  and  plundered  the 
convent  with  as  much  fury  as  they  did  the  castle, — ^perhaps  even 
vrith  greater,  their  hatred  of  Christianity  lending  an  additional 
impetus  to  their  usual  love  of  violence ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
sad  exception,  the  benefit  of  such  establishments  was  great  and 
lasting. 

The  religious  system  introduced  by  Saint  Augustine  at  the 
instance  of  Pope  Gregory  was  of  course  the  same  in  its  forms  and 
ceremonies  as  that  of  Rome  whence  he  brought  it  and  where  he 
himself  had  received  his  education.  At  the  same  time  it  no 
doubt  acquired  a  peculiar  tinge  from  the  previous  habits  and 
superstitions  of  the  people,  which  blended  with  the  new  faith  in 
defiance  of  all  attempts  to  root  them  out.  For  the  rest,  Chris- 
tianity, as  then  understood,  was  not  based  solely  upon  the 
scriptures,  but  in  its  discipline  and  doctrines  was  partly  derived 
from  tradition,  and  partly  from  the  orders  and  decisions  of  former 
popes  and  councils. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  political  state  may  be  said  to  have  consisted 
for  a  long  time  of  two  ranks  only,  the  middling  classes  going  for 
little,  and  the  lowest  being  absolutely  nothing,  in  the  social  scale. 
These  two  favoured  ranks  were  the  ci/ning  and  the  nobles,  who, 
it  must  be  allowed,  were  in  general  either  the  bravest  or  the 
wisest  of  the  nation ;  for  in  those  rude  times  when  the  rights  of 
property  were  less  permanently  secured  than  with  us,  it  was  only 
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by  the  constant  exercise  of  craft  or  courage  that  any  one  could 
for  long  maintain  his  situation.  The  strong  were  easily  pushed 
out  of  their  seats  by  the  stronger,  the  crafty  by  the  craftier.  It 
was,  in  fact,  for  all  ranks  of  society,  a  time  of  hard  and  incessant 
struggle,  in  which  the  social  elements  had  not  yet  settled  down 
into  their  proper  places,  but  were  tumultuously  contending  with 
each  other  to  gain  the  upper-hand. 

The  earlier  cynings  were  not  hereditary,  but  elective ;  for,  as 
they  were  little  more  than  military  leaders,  it  naturally  followed 
that  the  bravest  and  wisest  would  be  chosen  to  fill  an   office, 
upon  which  the  very  existence  of  the  nation  might  depend.     The 
election  was  in  general  made  by  the  Witenagemot,  although  even 
this,  apparently  fundamental,  rule  of  polity  was  not  without  its 
exceptions.     On  one  occasion  the  city  of  Liondon  is  expressly 
mentioned  as  having  had  a  voice  in  choosing  the  new  monarch. 
The  apparent  confusion  in  regard  to  this  subject  probably  arises 
from  the  custom  having  varied  at  different  times  according  to 
some  peculiar  necessity  or  other  circumstance.    Thus  we  see  the 
elective  system  broken  in  upon,  and  the  hereditary  subsisting  for 
two  or  three  generations,  but  only  to  be  again  interrupted.     In 
like  manner  the  custom  of  crowning  their  queens  was  disconti- 
nued in  the  reign  of  Egbert,  but  not  long  afterwards  restored. 
Here,  however,  we  are  at  no  loss  for  the  cause  of  the  change, 
and  can  therefore  distinguish  between  the  established  custom, 
and  a  mere  deviation  growing  out  of  a  particular  occasion.     It 
was  this.     The  beauty  of  Eadburgha,  who  had  preceded  the 
queen  of  Egbert,  gave  her  almost  unbounded  influence  over  the 
king,  her  husband,  which  she  abused  to  the  worst  of  purposes, 
accusing  many  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  of  fabricated  crimes,  and 
persuading  him  to  punish  some  with  banishment,  and  others  with 
death,  for  these  imaginary  offence.     Where  her  arts  did  not 
avail  to  produce  these  results,  she  had  recoiu^e  to  prison,  and 
had  thus  made  away  with  many  victims  till  at  last  she  was  dis- 
covered, and  under  circumstances  peculiarly  calculated  to  raise 
the  general  indignation.     She  had  prepared  a  poisoned  cup  for  a 
young  nobleman  who  had  some  how  offended  her,  but  by  a  chance 
not  explained  by  the  historians,  her  husband  also  drank  of  it,  and 
both  died.    The  wrath  of  the  whole  nation  was  so  fiercely  kindled 
against  her  upon  this  double  crime,  that  she  was  fain  to  fly  the 
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country,  and  tak^  refuge  in  France,  where  she  was  received  by 
Charlemagne  and  sheltered  in  a  nunnery.  Adding  the  most  con- 
summate hypocrisy  to  her  other  crimes,  she  now  played  the 
character  of  a  penitent  with  so  much  show  of  truth  and  fervour 
tiiat  the  deceived  sisterhood  were  induced  to  elect  her  for  their 
abbess.  But  this  restraint  upon  her  real  nature  lasted  only  *till 
she  attained  the  object  for  which  it  had  been  assumed,  and  being 
detected  in  a  low  intrigue  she  was  expelled  from  the  convent 
-with  ignominy,  and  ended  her  days  in  want  and  suffering. 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  that 
the  world  owes  to  their  wisdom  the  first  idea  of  a  government  that 
should  be  subject  to  restraint  and  limitations — ^in  other  words, 
responsible — the  germ  in  fact  of  a  representative  government. 
The  king,  according  to  their  polity,  was  as  much  subject  to  the 
law  as  the  people,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  as  the  higher 
portion  of  the  people,  who  in  the  early  times  were   alone  an 
object  of  consideration.     He  could  neither  add  to,  nor  take  from, 
existing  enactments  without  the  consent  of  his  great  council,  the 
type  in  some  measure  of  our  modern  parliaments.     The  two, 
although  their  preponderance  of  power  varied  from  time  to  time, 
yet  generally  served  as  a  check  upon  each  other.     The  king  by 
his  authority  went  far  to  curb  the  nobles  in  their  mutual  appeals 
to  the  sword  in  their  aggressions  upon  their  inferiors,  which  even 
with  this  salutary  restraint  too  often  deluged  the  land  with  the 
blood  of  its  people.     On  the  other  hand,  the  king  was  effectually 
kept  from  attaining  absolute  power  by  the  union  of  all  the  con- 
tending parties,  the  moment  he  attempted  to  exercise  a  vigoiu* 
beyond  the  law  and  by  so  doing  came  to  be  considered  as  a  com- 
mon enemy. 

We  have  only  to  keep  these  facts  steadily  in  view,  not  for- 
getting the  gradual  upward  progress  of  the  lower  orders  to 
perfectly  comprehend  the  civil  fends,  which  for  ages  made  civil 
war  the  natural  condition  of  England,  and  a  temporary  state  of 
peace  the  exception. 

The  ideas  here  brought  forward  in  regard  to  the  kingly  power 
in  early  times,  with  its  limitations,  is  sufficiently  borne  out  by  the 
Fktay  an  old  law-book  written  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Edward,*- 
one  of  the  most  successful,  as  well  as  powerful,  of  our  ancient 
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monarchs.  *'The  king,"  says  our  anon3niiQiis  author,  *'has 
superiors  in  governing  the  people — namely,  the  law  by  which  he 
is  made  king,  and  the  court ;  that  is  the  earls  and  barons,  meaning 
by  them  the  parliament" 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  Saxon  was  a  representative  form 
of  government,  such  as  we  now  understand  the  word,  but  it  was 
a  considerable  step  forward  in  the  right  road,  its  development 
being  greatly  forwarded  by  circumstances.  Their  kings  had 
much  less  real  power  at  first  than  they  afterwards  obtained. 
There  being  no  written  constitution,  it  followed,  as  a  natural 
consequence  that  in  the  disputes,  which  were  constantly  arising 
between  the  nobles,  who  prided  themselves  on  their  equality,  or 
between  them  and  the  free,  or  between  the  church  and  any  party, 
the  kings,  as  the  only  referee  in  the  last  instance,  would  naturally 
acquire  more  and  more  influence,  which,  subjected  to  the  check 
already  mentioned,  was  constantly  impelled  forward  in  the  right 
direction.  This  was  not  the  case  with  any  of  the  forms  of 
government  that  had  gone  before.  In  avoiding  tyranny  of  one 
kind,  nations  had  invariably  fallen  into  tyranny  of  another,  and  it 
was  hard  to  say  which  was  worst, — the  tyranny  of  one,  or  pure 
despotism ;  the  tyranny  of  a  few,  or  an  oligarchy ;  the  tjrranny  of 
the  priests,  or  finally  the  tyranny  of  the  multitude,  whether 
styled  a  democracy,  or  a  republic.  One  thing,  at  least,  is  clear. 
None  of  them  could  ever  be  improved  into  a  representative 
system,  to  which  they  were  equally  alien,  whether  ameliorated  or 
hardened  into  extremes.  The  Saxon  sytem,  on  the  contrary, 
though  falling  very  short  of  our  present  demands,  could  scarcely 
be  advanced  at  all  without  coming  nearer  to  that  representative 
form  of  government,  by  which  the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  the 
people  are  more  or  less  directly  expressed. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  kings  had  many  privileges  attached  to  their 
office,  some  of  an  honorary,  and  others  of  a  more  substantial, 
nature.  To  the  honorary  class  belongs, — that  he  should  be 
especially  prayed  for,  that  his  mere  word  should  be  taken  without 
an  oath,  and  that  his  were  should  be  larger  than  the  were  of  any 
subject,  however  high  or  noble.  Amongst  the  more  real  advan- 
tages, attached  to  the  rank  of  king,  we  may  reckon, — and  it  is 
one  of  his  most  important  privileges — his  being  protected  from 
all  personal  danger,  as  far  as  might  be,  by  the  infliction  of  unusual 
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penalties  for  any  violence  committed  within  his  precincts.     "  If 

any  one,"  say  the  laws  of  Ina,  '*  fight  in  the  king's  house,  let  him 

be  liable  in  all  his  property,  and  be  it  on  the  king*s  doom  whether 

Tie  shall,  or  shall  not,  forfeit  his  life."     He  had  moreover  a  large 

share  in  the  mulcts  inflicted  for  crimes  or  wrongs  done  by  one 

man  against  another,  possessed  the  lordship  of  the  free,  could 

mitigate  fines  and  in  certain  instances  remit  the  punishment  of 

of  death ;  the  Jews  were  his  property ;  his  tribunal  was  the  court 

of  last  appeal ;  he  could  at  pleasure  displace  the  high  executive 

officers,  the  ealdermen  and  the  gerefas.     Other  privileges,  more 

or  less  important,  but  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  detail, 

were  also  attached  to  the  kingly  dignity.     The  royal  possessions, 

at  one  period  enormous,  were  at  all  times  considerable.     They 

consisted  of  lands  in  demesne  in  every  part  of  England,  and  after 

much  had  been  given  away  by  the  various  kings  to  their  followers 

and  friends,  still, — as  in  most  of  these  cases  the  reserved  rents 

and  services, — ^their  property  was  fully  enough  to  support  them, 

according  to  the  notions  of  the  time,  in  regal  splendour.     The 

places,  to  which  the  name  of  royal  town,  or  royal  ville,  is  attached, 

are  very  numerous. 

In  addition  to  the  rents  and  produce  of  these  lands  in  de- 
mesne, the  king  had  '^  the  customs  of  the  sea-ports ;  tolls  in  the 
markets ;  sales  in  the  cities ;  duties  and  services  to  be  paid  to 
him  in  the  burghs,  or  to  be  commuted  for  money ;  wites,  or 
penalties  and  forfeitures,  which  the  law  attached  to  certain  crimes 
and  offences ;  heriots  from  his  thanes ;  and  various  payments 
and  benefits  arising  to  him  in  the  circumstances  stated  in  the 
laws." 

Great  as  were  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs,  they  were  accompanied  by  the  salutary  check  of  being 
well  ascertained  and  defined;  they  could  not  be  increased  at 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  person  enjoying  them.  In  this  we  have 
an  essential  element  of  freedom  that  existed  in  no  other  country 
of  Europe. 

The  military  force,  either  for  defence  or  aggression,  had  much 
in  it  of  the  nature  of  a  militia,  every  five  hides  of  land  being 
bound  to  provide  a  soldier,  to  whom  they  paid  five  shillings  for 
his  two  months'  service,  which  was  the  period  that  he  was  under- 
stood to  have  enlisted  for.    This  money  did  not  eyen  pass  through 
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the  royal  hands,  but  was  sent  direct  to  the  man  doing  militaiy 
service.     So  long  as  the  array  remained  under  arms,  it  was  com- 
pletely subject  to  the  king's  controul,  and  the  laws,  that  held  it 
together,  were  more  than  sufficiently  stringent,  the  men  probably, 
like  the  highlanders  of  a  century  since,  seeing  no  cause  for  abid- 
ing by  their  colours  when  they  had  got  tired  of  the  war,  or  had 
made  booty  that  they  wished  to  secure,  or  were  called  home  by 
the  harvest.    Whoever  neglected  the  summons  to  join  his  colours, 
without  having  a  legal  exemption,  forfeited  hi«i  land  to  the  king. 
If  the  substitute  of  one,  who  had  the  right  of  staying  at  home, — 
for  even  he  was  obliged  to  find  a  substitute — neglected  or  refused 
to  attend,  the  penalty  was  fifty  shillings ;  if  any  one  quitted  the 
army  without  permission,  he  might  be  punished  by  forfeiture  or 
death,  the  remission,  as  it  would  seem,  lying  with  the  king  alone. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  not  allowed  to  any  one  to  join  the  army 
without  leave,  a  law,  the  necessity  of  which  is  hardly  intelligible, 
in  connection  with  the  afore-mentioned  prohibitions. 

We  have  here  unquestionably  the  leading  principle  of  the 
feudal  system,  which  attached  the  obligation  of  military  service 
to  the  possession  of  land,  an  obligation  so  strict,  that  even 
monasteries  were  obliged  to  find  substitutes  amongst  their  tenants, 
although  exempt  in  their  own  persons.  And  what  in  theory 
could  be  more  equitable  ? — those,  who  possessed  the  land  of  the 
country,  were  no  doubt  the  fittest  persons  to  be  called  upon  to 
arm  in  its  defence. 

But  there  was  another  ingredient  of  the  same  system  con- 
nected with  territorial  possession, — namely  that  of  homage  to  the 
superior,  of  whom  any  land  was  held.  It  is  true  that  this  supposed 
regulation  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  many  evidences  to  vouch 
for  its  existence,  yet  still  we  have  one  example,  so  plain,  so 
utterly  incapable  of  perversion,  that  the  fact  would  seem  esta- 
blished. In  the  Historia  Eliensis  we  read  how  a  certain  Athel- 
stan,  the  head  of  a  religious  house,  had  taken  wrongful  possession 
of  Eye,  but  finding  he  could  not  maintain  his  claims  against  the 
bishop,  iEthelwold,  he  went  to  Wulstan  and  did  him  homage, — 
^'fecitque  sibi  homagium" — and  promised  to  sell  him  Eye  for 
what  sum  he  pleased,  on  condition  of  his  protecting  him  against 
the  bishop,  who  had  accused  him  of  sacrilege  in  robbing  the 
church's  property. 
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The  naval  armaments  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  next  demand  our 
attention.  In  winter  it  would  seem  that  the  ships  were  laid  by, 
as  indeed  might  have  been  presupposed  from  the  imperfect 
knowledge  of  navigation  in  those  days,  when  the  seaman  had 
little  more  to  rely  upon  than  chance  and  his  own  courage  in  con- 
tending with  the  elements.  It  was  not  until  Easter,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  laws  of  iEthelred,  that  the  ships  were  to  be  got  ready 
for  actual  service.  From  the  same  authority  we  learn,  that  if 
any  one  injured  a  ship,  he  was  to  make  compensation  for  it,  and 
to  pay  the  king's  fine ;  and  if  any  one  damaged  a  ship  so  as  to 
make  it  useless,  he  was  to  be  mulcted  in  its  full  value,  and  also 
to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king,  who  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  would 
seem  to  have  been  rich,  exactly  in  proportion  as  his  subjects 
broke  the  laws. 

The  Witenagemot  was  the  great  council  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nation,  and  would  appear  to  have  combined  the  elements  that 
we  now  separate  and  divide  between  two  councils, — the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Commons.  It  consisted  of  ecclesias- 
tics of  the  higher  order;  of  earls,  ealdermen,  thegns,  knights, 
and  even  of  some  portions  of  the  people.  This,  we  think,  may 
be  safely  concluded  from  the  different  orders  or  ranks  that  we 
see  mentioned  in  various  documents.  Nay,  it  would  also  appear 
that  some  of  them  were  not  even  freeholders.  Dugdale  quotes  a 
charter  of  Kenulf,  king  of  Mercia,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  the 
king  called  to  the  consecration  of  the  church  the  whole  of  the 
"  optimates  of  Mercia,  the  bishops,  princes,  procuratores,  and  my 
relations,  the  kings   of  Kent  and   Essex,   with   all  who  were 

present,  witnesses,  in  our  synodical  councils with  all  the 

optimates  of  Mercia  in  three  synods,  with  unanimous  advice,  I 
gladly  gave  my  gifts  to  all  the  archontes  of  Mercia  and  of  the 
other  provinces,  in  gold  and  silver,  and  in  all  my  utensils,  and  in 
chosen  steeds ;  that  is,  to  each  according  to  the  dignity  of  his 
degree ;  and  all  who  had  not  lands  I  bestowed  a  pound  in  the 
purest  silver  and  in  the  purest  gold.  And  to  every  presbyter, 
one  marc ;  and  to  every  servant  of  God,  one  shilling ;  and  these 
gifts  are  not  to  be  numbered,  as  it  became  our  royal  dignity." 

Here  we  see  it  distinctly  stated  that  the  possession  of  land  was 
not  indispensable  to  the  being  elected  a  member,  of  the  Witena- 
gemot, but  there  are  other  evidences,  no  less  conclusive,  that 
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none  but  freeholders  could  sit  in  the  great  assembly  of  the 
tion.     Perhaps  the  difference  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
dictory  instances,  is  only  one  of  time,  and  the  custom, 
prevailed  at  one  period,  was  mitigated,  or   even  abrogated,  i 
another. 

There  are  no  certain  indications,  but  there  is  much  prol 
that  the  principle  of  the  elective  franchise  was  even  then 
knowledged.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  privilege  did  exist, 
could  have  extended  only  to  a  few ;  all  the  working  agricultnB 
population,  all  the  inferior  artizans,  mechanics,  and  petty  trada 
could  have  had  no  share  in  it ;  they  belonged,  like  cattle,  to  Am 
respective  lords.  Still  the  acknowledgement  of  such  a  principlf 
however  limited  in  practice,  was  an  essential  step  on  the  road 
freedom  ;  it  was  a  germ,  that  might,  or  might  not,  shoot  up  inti 
a  goodly  tree  according  as  it  was  favoured  by  circumstances,  bi 
it  must  be  clear  that  had  not  the  seed  been  sown,  the  tree  cod 
never  have  existed. 

The  satellites,  that  revolved  about  the  throne,  at  lesser 
greater  distances,  will  next  demand  a  brief  consideration,  or  th 
picture  of  Anglo-Saxon  gociety  would  be  incomplete.  Here 
we  shall  find  many  of  the  elements  that  exist  in  oiu*  present  coft 
stitution,  much  changed  indeed  by  time,  and  yet  less  so  tha^ 
might  have  been.  It  is  curious  moreover  to  observe  how  mu(4 
of  their  peculiar  feelings  has  come  down  to  us  unaltered,  h 
nothing  is  this  more  distinctly  visible  than  in  the  privily 
attached  by  them  to  the  possession  of  land,  which  they  made  the 
one  indispensable  thing  for  office  or  for  consideration.  Though 
many  have  imagined  that  this  land-worship  was  introduced  by 
the  feudal  laws  of  the  Norman  Conquerors,  the  truth  is  that  it 
existed  in  full  force  long  before  their  appearance  in  the  island, 
and  even  the  immense  influx  of  wealth,  and  the  consequent 
rising  of  other  classes  in  the  social  scale  have  not  diminished  the 
general  veneration  for  this  class  of  property. 

The  highest  officer  in  the  kingdom  was  the  Ealdorman  or  Alder- 
man, though  in  rank  inferior  to  the  Etheling.  It  many  respects  he 
answered  to  the  modem  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  county,  with  the 
office  of  sheriff  combined  in  his  own  person,  being  the  chief  of 
a  shire,  and  liable  to  forfeiture  of  his  dignity  if  he  connived  at  the 
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^seape  of  a  robber.  The  remission  of  the  penalty  lay  in  the 
:iands  of  the  king  alone.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Witan,  presided 
yvith  the  bishop  of  his  district  at  the  scire-gemot  or  shire-meeting, 
gis  well  as  at  the  folc-gemot  or  meeting  of  the  people,  and  led  out 
the  array  of  his  shire  to  battle  in  the  event  of  its  being  suddenly 
attacked  by  any  domestic  or  foreign  enemy.  In  addition  to  these 
high  functions  he  possessed  great  civil  powers  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  In  rank  he  was  equal  to  a  bishop,  and  above 
a  thegn  or  thane,  for  it  is  ordained  in  the  laws  of  Alfred  that 
whoever  fights  before  a  bishop  or  an  ealdorman  shall  make  boot — 
that  is  compensation — with  a  hundred  shillings.  The  equality  of 
fine  to  be  paid  in  either  case  marks  the  equality  of  rank,  the 
penalty  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  being  in  all  cases  proportioned 
to  the  dignity  of  the  person  injured  or  offended. 

The  rank  of  eorl  appears  to  have  been  very  analogous  to  that 
of  ealdorman,  and  though  at  times  some  slight  shades  of  differ- 
ence are  perceptible,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  fixed  line  of 
demarcation  between  them,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  became 
the  eorl  of  after  ages.     There  are,  however,  great  doubt  and  con- 
fusion in  this  matter,  which  with  the  scanty  sources  of  information 
left  us  we  have  no  means  of  clearing  up.     Thus  we  find  a  certain 
Oslac  designated  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  at  one  time  as  an  eorl, 
at  another  as  an  ealdorman;  and  yet  more  to  confound  us  we 
learn  from  the  same  authority,  that  eorldom  was  used  to  express 
the  same  rank  or  office  which  on  other  occasions  was  implied  by 
ealdordome.     The  unavoidable  inference  is  that  there  was  one 
period  at  least  when  eorl  and  ealdorman  had  the  same  meaning. 

Heretochy  heretoga,  heretoha,  or  heretoh,  meant  the  leader  of  an 
army,  in  which  name  its  duties  are  sufficiently  explained. 

The  Gere/a,  or  Reeve,  was  inferior  in  rank  to  the  ealdorman, 
and  was  appointed  to  his  office  by  the  executive  power.  From 
various  passages  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  as  well  as  in  the  collection 
of  Anglo-Saxon  Laws,  the  following  points  may  briefly  be 
deduced  in  regard  to  him  and  his  functions.  There  was  in  every 
burgh  one  gerefa,  whose  business  it  was  to  give  judgments  acord- 
ing  to  the  dom-hoc,  that  is  the  "  doom-book,"  or  Book  of  Judg- 
ment,— to  deliver  up  offenders  to  punishment, — to  be  present  at 
the  folc-gemot — to  convene  a  gemot  every  four  weeks  for  the 
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ending  of  law  suits — ^to  defend  the  abbots  in  their  necessities — to 
supply  those  prisoners  with  food,  who  had  no  friends  nor  relations 
to  assist  them — ^and  to  take  security  in  his  shire  from  every  one 
for  the  due  maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  which  if  he  neg- 
lected, he  lost  his  office,  and  forfeited  one  hundred  and  twenty 
shillings  to  the  king.  In  addition  to  this,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  general  security,  he  had  to  take  bail  in  an  individual  case 
of  a  very  curious  kind.  ''If,'*  says  a  law  of  King  iEthelred, 
''  there  be  any  man  who  is  untrue  to  all  the  people,  let  the  king^s 
reeve  go  and  bring  him  under  borh  **  —  i.  e.  surety, — *'  that  he 
may  be  led  to  justice  to  those  who  accused  him.  But  if  he  have 
no  borh,  let  him  be  slain  and  be  laid  in  the  ful/* — that  is  in  the 
burial  ground  for  felons, — *'  and  if  any  one  stand  up  for  him,  let 
them  both  be  worthy  of  one  law.** 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  precisely  intended  by  the  phrase 
of  ''being  untrue  to  all  the  people'*;  but  to  judge  from  the 
punishment  it  must  mean  an  offender  in  the  very  worst  degree — 
most  probably  a  traitor  to  his  country,  a  word  of  wide  import, 
and  which  might  be  construed  to  signify  a  deserter  to  a  common 
enemy,  or  a  rebel  to  the  king.  To  kill  a  man,  and  bury  him 
amongst  felons,  men  denied  the  decent  rites  of  Christian  sepulture, 
seems  in  any  case  a  hard  measure  of  justice,  but  the  law  becomes 
well  nigh  atrocious  when  it  ordains  that  all,  who  stand  up  for  the 
criminal,  are  to  share  his  punishment.  It  is  moreover  in  total 
opposition  to  the  general  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  law, 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  punished  murder  and  rape  with 
nothing  more  severe  than  a  fine  proportioned  to  the  rank  and 
profession  of  the  victim. 

The  Thegm,  or  thanes,  are  next  to  be  considered,  and,  although 
the  subject  is  not  without  many  difficulties,  the  following  con- 
clusions will  brobably  be  found  not  very  wide  of  the  intended 
mark.  They  formed  a  class  of  nobles  below  the  eorls  and  ealdor- 
men,  the  rank  being  attainable  by  all,  even  by  the  lowest.  The 
possession  of  land  to  the  extent  of  five  hides  was  an  indispensable 
qualification,  the  Anglo-Saxons  attaching  a  peculiar  regard  to 
that  kind  of  property,  which  indeed  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  in  most  cases  it  had  been  gained  by  valour  in  the  field, 
with  them  the  highest  of  all  human  merits,  while  the  wealth 
acquired  by  trade  and  the  arts  of  peace  was  a  matter  of  very 
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secondary  consideration.    But  there  were  other  requisites  hesides. 

The  thegn  must  have  '*  a  church,  a  bell-house,  a  judicial  at  the 

burgh-gate,  and  a  distinct  office  or  station  in  the  king's  hall " ; 

i¥liich  last  might  be  interpreted  either  as  signifying  an  office  in 

the  king's  household,  or  a  seat  in  the  witenagemot.     Whoever  by 

his  industry  and  talents  could  acquire  these  essentials,  no  matter 

what  his  condition,  so  he  was  in  the  ranks  of  the  freemen,  became 

of  right  a  freeman,  and  we  need  not  go  further  for  a  proof  of  the 

ahnost   instinctive   sagacity   of   our   Saxon    forefathers  in   the 

science  of  government.    What  Rome  in  the  plenitude  of  her 

power  and  republicanism  could  never  discover,  these  rude  warriors 

from  the  forests  of  Germany  found  for  themselves  with  a  wisdom 

that  may  be  called  intuition.    They  opened  the  paths  of  honour 

to  all,  and  what  greater  stimulus  to  exertion  could  have  been 

offered  ?  Nor  was  their  wisdom  less  evident  in  making  the  rank, 

thus  obtained,  personal  instead  of  hereditary.     At  least,  such  in 

general  it  appears  to  be,  although  the  laws  twice  speak  of  thegns 

as  having  been  bom  in  that  rank.     Perhaps  there  were  some 

restrictions,  of  which  we  no  longer  see  the  traces. 

These  nobles  were  of  two  kinds ;  thegns  simply  so  called  and 
kif^s  thegns.  .  The  former,  who  in  time  came  to  be  designated,  a 
Anight,  served  as  an  attendant  in  the  royal  hall  to  the  king's  thegn, 
and  accompanied  him  also  when  he  followed  the  monarch  in  his 
military  expeditions.  The  latter  was  immediately  in  the  service 
of  the  sovereign.  By  Bede  he  is  called  the  '*  king's  minister";  in 
after  times  he  received  the  appellation  of  baron. 

The  thegn  was  also  a  magistrate,  and  for  wilful  errors  of 
judgment  might  forfeit  his  thegnscipe  or  thaneship,  as  we  leara 
from  the  laws  of  king  Edgar — ''And  let  the  judge,  who  judges 
wrong  to  another,  pay  to  the  king  one  hundred  and  twenty 
shillings  as  boot,  unless  he  dare  to  prove  on  oath  that  he  knew  it 
not  more  rightly.  And  let  him  forfeit  for  eVer  his  thegn-scipe  ; 
unless  he  will  buy  it  of  the  king,  so  as  he  is  willing  to  allow  him, 
and  let  the  bishop  of  the  shire  exact  the  boot  into  the  king's 
hands." 

We  now  come  to  that  which  must  be  the  termination  of  all 
human  history — the  grave  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  its  attendant 
customs. 
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As  it  was  at  one  period  the  custom  of  the  northern  nations  to 
burn  their  dead,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  ancient  Saxons,  a 
branch  of  the  same  great  family,  had  in  early  days  the  same 
habit.  We  do  not,  however,  find  the  actual  practice  of  it  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  any  part  of  their  recorded  history. 

Their  coffins  were  made  either  of  wood  or  stone,  the   latter 
material,  as  the  most  costly,  being  used  only  by  kings,  and  pre- 
lates,  and  the   heads   of  monasteries,   or   by  the    nobles    and 
wealthier  classes.     This  distinction  is  plainly  seen  in  the  story 
of  Etheldrid,  the  daughter  of  a  king,  but  who  in  the  wildness  of 
female   fanaticism   chose  to  lead  a  maiden  life  though    twice 
married,  and  afterwards  became  abbess  of  Ely,  where  by  exceed- 
ing the  usual  forms  of  religious  mortification  she  obtained   the 
character  of  a  saint  and  a  worker  of  miracles.    At  her  own  desire, 
and  to  mark  her  more  than  Christian  humility,  she  was  buried  in 
a  wooden  coffin;  but  after  she  had  lain  in  the  grave  sixteen 
years,  her  sister,  who  had  succeeded  to  her  office,  thought  it 
a  shame  that  one  so  high-bom  and  holy  should  rest  like  one  of 
the  common  people ;  she  therefore  caused  the  body  to  be  dug 
up,  with  intent  to  place  it  in  a  stone-coffin,  and  for  greater  hon- 
our translate  it  into  the  church.     "  And  when,"  says  Bede,  '^  the 
body  of  the  blessed  virgin  and  spouse  of  Christ  was  exhumed  and 
brought  into  the  light,  it  was  found  to  be  as  fresh  as  if  she  had 
died  the  same  day,   and  never  been  buried  at   all,  as  bishop 
Wilfrid,  and  many  others,  who  knew  the  fact,  have  testified.     But 
the  physician,  Cinfrid,  who  was  present  at  her  death  as  well  as  at 
her  exhumation,  was  accustomed  to  relate  with  more  minute 
knowledge  that  "  in  her  illness  she  had  a  great  swelling  under  her 
jaw  which  I  was  ordered  to  open  that  the  noxious  matter  might 
escape.     This  being  done,  it  seemed  for  two  days  she  suffered 
somewhat  less,  so  that  many  thought  she  might  recover.     But  on 
the  third  day  the  pains  increasing,  she  was  snatched  from  the 
world,  and  exchanged  all  grief  and  death  itself  for  perpetual 
health  and  life  everlasting.     When  after  so  many  years  she  was 
to  be  disinterred  and  placed  beneath  a  pavilion,   the  brethren 
standing  on  one  side,  and  the   sisters  on  the  other,  with  holy 
chaunts,  the  abbess  with  a  few  others  went  in  to  raise  and  wash 
the  body.    But  lo !  on  a  sudden  we  heard  her  exclaim, '  Glory  be 
to  the  name  of  the  Lord  !' — Soon  afterwards  I  was  called  in,  and. 
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the  door  of  the  pavilion  being  opened,  I  saw  the  corpse  of  the 

holy  virgin  had  been  taken  from  the  tomb,  and  was  lying  on  a 

bed,  like  to  one  who  slept.     They  then  uncovered  her  face,  and 

showed  me  the  cicatrice  of  the  incision  I  had  formerly  made,  and 

how  wonderfully  the  wound  had  healed  so  as  only  to  present  the 

thinnest  scar,  instead  of  being  wide  and  open.     AH  the  linen  too 

in  which  the  body  had  been  buried,  appeared  as  whole  and  fresh 

as  if  it  had  only  just  then  been  wrapt  about  her,  and  moreover  a 

marvellous  virtue  was  soon  found  to  attach  to  the  clothes  as  well 

as  to  the  coffin.     The  first  had  a  power  of  expelling  devils  from 

persons  possessed,  and  of  curing  certain  distempers  ;  of  the  latter 

it  was  said  that  some,  who  had  diseased  eyes,  were  immediately 

relieved  by  praying  with  their  heads  placed  against  it.     These 

miraculous  gifts  were  generally  supposed  to  be  signs  of  heavenly 

favour  for  her  having  remained  a  virgin  although  twice  n^rried, 

and  each  time  to  a  king." 

Miracles  also  attended  the  search  for  stone  to  make  her  new 
coffin.  As  the  country  of  Ely  supplied  no  stone  of  size  suffici- 
ent for  the  purpose,  the  abbess  ordered  some  of  the  brethren  to 
go  abroad  and  seek  for  the  requisite  materials,  whereupon  they 
set  sail, — Ely  at  that  time  was  completely  surrounded  with  water 
and  marshes, — and  voyaged  till  they  came  to  a  small,  desolate 
town,  called  Grantecester.  Here  by  a  chance,  which  they  set 
down  for  a  special  interference  of  providence  in  their  behalf,  they 
found  at  no  great  distance  from  the  walls  a  white  marble  coffin 
beautifully  wrought,  with  a  lid  of  the  same  substance  and  orna- 
mented in  the  same  manner.  Having  thus  achieved  the  object  of 
their  journey  they  returned  to  the  Abbess,  when  by  a  second 
miracle  the  coffin  was  found  to  exactly  fit  the  body  of  Etheldrid, 
the  cavity  even  for  the  head  being  exactly  of  her  size. 

While  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  were  buried  in  linen,  the  clergy 
as  a  mark  of  distinction  were  committed  to  the  tomb  in  their 
sacerdotal  vestments.  In  some  instances,  when  religion  assumed 
its  most  gloomy  form,  men  provided  their  own  coffins  in  anticipa- 
tion of  death.  Thus  king  Sebbi,  having  received  the  sacerdotal 
habit,  and  being  warned  in  a  vision  of  the  time  when  he  was  to 
die,  caused  his  coffin  to  be  made  for  him  beforehand.  But  by 
some  mistake  it  proved  too  short  for  him,  and,  what  was  yet  more 
strange,  enlarge  it  as  they  would,  it  was  still  unable  to  contain 
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the  body.  Suddenly,  however  the  stone  extended  itself^  and  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  would  now  admit  of  a  pillow  being  inserted 
under  the  head.  Thus  also  when  bishop  John,  a  very  holy  man 
and  famed  for  miraculous  cures,  went  to  visit  a  sick  servant  of 
Earl  Addi,  he  found  the  man  with  a  coffin  standing  ready  at  his 
bed-side,  in  case  it  should  be  wanted. 

The  place  of  burial,  in  like  manner,  was  frequently  chosen  for 
themselves  by  the  living.  Many  instances  of  this  occur,  a  mor- 
bid familiarity  with  death  and  its  funeral  appearances,  being  a 
predominant  feature  in  the  religion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
duties,  no  less  than  the  pleasures  of  the  present  life,  being  often 
totally  neglected  and  forgotten  in  their  aspirations  after  a  future 
state.  Still  nature  would  at  times  assert  her  rights,  and  we  see 
friends  and  relatives  attending  about  the  bed  of  sickness  with  the 
usuarsympathies,  or  mourning  them,  when  dead,  in  all  the  bit- 
terness of  tears,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  king  Elfwin.  When 
the  body  of  the  slain  monarch  was  carried  to  York,  g.11  the  people 
wept  bitterly,  tearing  their  hair  and  rending  their  garments  in 
token  of  excessive  sorrow. 

The  time  that  elapsed  between  the  death  of  any  one  and  his 
burial  would  seem  to  have  been  regulated  in  a  degree  by  circum- 
stances. Bede  gives  us  an  instance  of  a  man  being  buried  the 
day  after  his  decease,  but  we  have  not  sufficient  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  this  was  an  usual  custom. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  rule  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  interred  at  some  distance 
from  towns  and  cities.  This  custom,  moreover,  must  have  con- 
tinued long  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  for  we  find 
Cuthbert,  the  eleventh  Bishop  from  Augustine,  soliciting  and 
obtaining  leave  to  make  cemeteries  within  cities.  An  opening 
for  this  unhealthy  practice  having  been  thus  made,  it  soon  became 
general,  and  then  certain  restrictions  were  ordained,  wise  and 
wholesome  in  themselves,  but  defended  by  calling  in  the  help  of 
the  grossest  superstition.  No  enemiq/s  of  the  Chiurch^or  note-  ' 
rious  malefactors  were  to  be  buried  within  the  holy  waUs,  because 
of  the  horrible  cries  that  were  often  uttered  by  them,  and  of  the 
evil  spirits  thus  let  loose  *till  such  offenders  were  dug  up,  and 
cast  forth  from  the  cemetory.    Many  monks  even  were  found  not 
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sufficiently  strict  of  life  for  admission  here  when  dead^  and  Hear 
ven  itself  would  often  interpose  to  forbid  their  unhallowed  in- 
trusion.    So  sacred  was  the  ground  within  the  Church-walls; 
that  whoever  brought  into  it  a  horse  or  falcon  would  be  sure 
to  suffer  in  his  own  person^  or  by  the  death  of  the  creature  he 
had  so  unholily  introduced.    Many  instances  occur  in  the  pages  of 
Anglo-Saxon  history.    In   the  reign  of  King  Edgar  a  certain 
count,  by  name  Amulph,  brought  a  hawk  with  him  into  the 
church,  when  the  bird,  dropping  from  his  wrist,  expired.    At 
another  time  the  cook  of  Abbot  Hetelewin  ignorantly  leading 
his  horse  into  the  sacred  cemetery,  it  on  the  sudden  fell  down 
dead.    Many  also  lost  their  dogs  in  the  same  manner,  and  we 
learn  besides  from  the  "  Book  of  Ecclesiastical  Laws"  that  com, 
hay,  and  other  things  equally  unsuited  to  the  place,  were  depo- 
sited in  the  churches.    A  curious  picture  this  of  the  rude  man- 
ners of  the  time,  and  which  would  almost  incline  us  to  believe 
the  people  were  but  half  christianized,  or  were  fast  relapsing  into 
a  contempt  of  all  religion.     In  this  state  of  things  may  be  found 
a  reason,  if  not  an  excuse,  for  the  monstrous  fictions  we  have 
been  just  detailing.    To  have  appealed  to  the  understandings  of 
so  ignorant  a  race,  to  have  told  them  that  a  church  was  neither 
a  stall  for  horses,  nor  a  roosting  place  for  falcons,  nor  yet  a  gra- 
nary nor  a  hay-loft,  would  have  been  manifestly  fruitless;  the 
wiser  monks  attacked  them  on  the  side  of  superstition,  and  they 
attained  their  object.     It  would  indeed  have  been  far  better  to 
have  cultivated  the  minds  and  reformed  the  habits  of  the  people, 
but  for  this  they  were  not  themselves  sufficiently  enlightened ; 
having  in  their  hands  a  remedy  of  so  great  power,  and  of  such 
immediate  efficacy,  they  were  like  some  medical  empirics  con- 
tent to  get  rid  of  a  present  ill,  without  much  thought  of  the  new, 
and  perhaps  worse,  disease  engendered  by  their  specific.     A  less 
doubtful  proceeding  was  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  which  burial 
in  the  church-cemetery  was  forbidden  to  all  who  could  not  say 
their  Pater-Noster  and  their  Credo,  thus  placing  ignorance  in  the 
same  category  with  licentiousness  and  evil  living. 

Another  important  custom  connected  with  funerals  was  the 
SawUSceat,  or  Soul-Shot,  a  payment  made  to  the  clergy  yi  con- 
sideration of  their  prayers  for  the  weal  of  the  soul  after  its  sepa- 
ration from  the  body.     Sometimes  this  gift  consisted  in  land  or 
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gold ;  at  others  in  ornaments^  in  gems,  in  silver,  very 
in  crosses  of  the  precious  metals,  and  even  in  garments  and 
clothes.     Many  gave  the  soul-shot  in  their  life-time;  more 
queathed  it  by  will ;  but  in  any  case  it  was  considered  so 
to  happiness  hereafter  that  we  actually  see  gilds  formed  for 
express  purpose  of  creating  a  fund  for  such  a  purpose, 
indeed  was  the  anxiety  of  all  classes  amongst  the  Angl 
that  their  bones  should  rest  as  near  as  possible  to  the  altar,  or 
the  vicinity  of  those  pious  men,  whose  prayers  had  k^t  the 
one  at  a  distance  from  them  in  life,  and  whose  nearness  in 
grave  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  afford  a  shield  against 
at  a  time  when  it  was  most  needed.     Were  not  their  bones 
did  they  not  work  miracles  ?  Were  not  many  of  them  exalted 
the  company  of  saints  whose  intercession  their  religion  allowed 
be  availing?  True  it  is  that  they  believed  the  soul  quitted 4 
body  at  the  time  of  death  to  lie  in  limbo  or  purgatorial  fires,  bi 
by  that  confusion  of  ideas,  which  always  accompanies 
tion,  they  seem  in  these  instances  to  have  had  as  much  care 
the  lifeless  body  as  if  it  had  still  been  the  dwelling  of  the  sfm 
Yet  even  here  we  must  not  too  hastily  condemn ;  the  error,  sad 
as  it  was,  proceeded  from  the  best  and  kindliest  feelings  of 
common  nature,  and  which  are  still  as  powerful  as  amongst 
ignorant  forefathers;   we   consecrate   the  ground  in  which  th 
deserted  body  lies,  we  pile  upon  it  costly  monuments,  or  deconle 
its  humble  home  with  flowers  ;  and  Heaven  forbid  that  it  shoaU 
be   ever  otherwise,  that  a  cold  and  heart-numbing  philosoplif 
should  persuade  us  to  fling  aside  the  earthly  vesture  as  if  it  were 
a  worn  out  woollen  garment ! 

We  have  now  accompanied  the  Anglo-Saxons  through  all  the 
various  stages  of  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  even 
beyond  it — to  the  world  of  his  belief  when  the  soul  had  passed 
the  gates  of  death,  and  entered  upon  its  new  existence.  We  have 
seen  him  in  the  field  and  the  cottage,  in  the  banquet-hall  and  the 
palace,  in  health  and  sickness,  in  peace  aind  war,  and  under  every 
aspect  he  presents  himself  as  a  rude  but  strong-minded  man,  fond 
of  sensual  enjoyment  but  ever  ready  at  the  first  sound  of  the  war- 
trumpet  to  start  up  and  unsheathe  his  sword,  patient  and  perse- 
vering beyond  all  other  people,  and  of  a  sluggish  imagination, 
but  yet  which,  when  once  excited  and  fairly  called  into  action, 
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was  capable  of  the  highest  flights.     With  all  this,  nothing  could 
be  more  fortunate  as  regards  himself  and  after  ages  than  the  con- 
quest of  Saxon  England  by  William  and  his  gallant  Normans, 
great  as  were  the  evils  it  inflicted  at  the  moment.     And  when 
was  any  signal  or  lasting  good  brought  about  in  this  world  with- 
out some  intermixture  of  evil,  if  not  by  its  actual  agency  ?  From 
death  cometh  life,  decay  itseK  is  the  active  servant  of  vitality, 
which  springs  from  its  dust,  its  ashes,  and  its  corruption.     In  this 
case  no  doubt  the  Normans  moistened  the  ground  with  blood 
instead  of  water,  but  the  seeds,  they  had  sown,  produced  a  glori- 
ous harvest.     These  descendants  of  RoUo  had  the  very  qualities 
in  which  the  conquered  people  were  most  deficient,  a  contempt 
for  merely  sensual  pleasure,  a  more  cultivated  understanding,  a 
romantic  spirit  that  happily  tempered  their  fierceness,  and  a  keen 
apprehension  of  whatever  contributes  to  the  graces  and  elegancies 
of  life.     When  time  had  amalgamated  the  two  races,  fused  these 
opposing  elements  into  one  mass,  the  result  was  a  people,  who 
with  no  larger  a  domain  than  the  small  island  of  Britain,  could 
bid  defiance  to  the  whole  world  in  arms,  and  who  soon  came  to 
equal  if  they  did  not  surpass  the  rest  of  Europe  in  literature  and 
science,  and  all  that  tends  to  elevate  man  above  the  brute  creation, 
and  to  fit  him  for  that  high  station  which  Providence  has  assigned 
him.     We  have  only  to  compare  the  results  of  the  Roman  Con- 
quest with  those  of  the  Norman  subjugation  of  the  island,  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  what  is  owing  to  the  latter.     The  Romans 
found  a  brave  though  uncivilized  race,  and  they  left  them  not 
more  cultivated,  but  so  stript  of  energy  and  warlike  spirit  as  to  be 
unable  to  defend  themselves  against  the  marauding  Scots  and  Picts. 
The  Normans,  on  the  contrary,  found  the  Anglo-Saxons  much 
degenerated  from  the  noble  qualities  of  their  ancestors,  and  raised 
them  to  be  the  conquerors  of  France  in  many  a  hard-fought  field ; 
they  taught  them  to   take  a  position  amongst  the  nations   of 
Europe,  which  they  have  since  maintained  and  augmented,  while 
their  enemies  for  more  than  a  century  have  been  prophesying 
that  they  had  reached  their  zenith,  and  must  speedily  fall  to 
rise  no  more  like  Carthage  and  ancient  Babylon. 


XII. 
TRACES  OF  THE 

DANES    IN   ENGLAND 


The  antiquities  and  literature  of  Northern  Europe  have  had 
increased  attention  drawn  to  them,  of  late  years,  from  various 
quarters ;  while  also  greater  familiarity  has  resulted  from  Travels 
in  Norway  with  the  customs  and  institutions  of  its  primitive 
people, — the  best  remaining  tj^e  of  the  old  Scandinavian  cha- 
racter. From  these  sources  of  information  materials  have  been 
supplied  for  forming  a  very  different  estimate  from  that  which 
has  been  long  and  generally  accepted,  of  the  civilization  of  the 
Northmen,  when,  during  a  century  before  and  after  the  reign  of 
AxFRED  THE  Great,  they  invaded  and  colonized  great  part  of 
England,  as  well  as  conquered  some  of  the  fairest  provinces 
of  continental  Europe.  The  effects,  also,  of  this  settlement  of 
the  Northmen  in  England  on  its  internal  polity  have  been  hither- 
to very  imperfectly  appreciated. 

According  to  popular  ideas,  which  even  the  best  of  our  his- 
torians have  contributed  to  form,  these  northern  invaders  were 
only  remarkable  for  their  unmitigated  ferocity,  and  an  ignorance 
and  barbarism  which  had  scarcely  any  tincture  of  civilization. 
Such  writers  appear  to  have  been  as  ill-acquainted  with  the 
antecedents  of  this  formidable  race  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  monks  on 
whose  Chronicles  their  accounts  are  based,  and  who  describe  in 
hiorrid,  but  doubtlessly  faithful  colours,  the  ravages  of  the  north- 
em  pagans  who  overspread  the  land,  sparing  neither  age,  sex  nor 
condition, — church  nor  convent.  When  at  length,  as  we  are  told, 
the  roving  bands  settled  quietly  down  in  the  territories  they  had 
conquered,  they  were  gradually  reclaimed  from  their  native 
barbarism  by  the  superior  civilization  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people 
with  whom  eventually  they  fused.  Finally,  it  is  said,  in  the 
decay  of  the  Danish  supremacy,  their  national  character  was 
quickly  lost;  and  their  memory  passed  away,  without  leaving 
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any  permanent  traces  of  their  influence  on  the  character,  di 
language,  or  the  institutions  of  the  English  people. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  Mr  Samuel  Laing  took  the  leadi 
the  attempt  to  place  the  claims  of  the  Northmen  to  the  cw 
sideration  of  the  English  student  of  history  in  a  very  differa 
light;  and  though  his  hypothesis  may  be  somewhat  startling  ll 
those  who  pride  themselves  on  their  purely  Anglo-Saxon  tiii 
tions,  Mr  Laing^s  peculiar  talent, 'his  larg^e  acquaintance  withdh 
remains  of  the  antient  Saga  literature,  and  a  residence  of  son 
length  in  the  interior  of  Norway,  enabled  him  to  support  it  wA 
great  force  of  argument. 

In  a  dissertation  prefixed  to  his  historical  work  on  the  antieii 
kings  of  Norway,*  Mr  Laing  finds  reason  to  conclude,  fromi 
review  of  the  Icelandic  Chronicles  and  an  examination  of  lo^ 
prevailing  customs  and  institutions  still  existing  in  Norway,  th 
the  invaders  of  England  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  "suipasso 
the  cognate  Saxon  people  they  were  plimdering  and  subdinii|f 
(both  being  branches  of  the  Teutonic  race)  "  in   literature  H 
much  as  in  arms ; — that  poetry,  history,  laws,  social  institutioai 
and  usages,  many  of  the  useful  arts,  and  all  the  elements  of  dn^ 
lization  and  freedom  were  existing  among  them  in  those  ages  k 
much  greater  vigour  than  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  themselves:' 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  Northmen  conferred  on  the  country  th^ 
colonized,  benefits  at  least  equivalent  to  those  which  they  deri^ 
ed  themselves  from  their  settlement  in  England. 

More  recently,  an  agreeable  Danish  writer,  starting  from  an 
opposite  point  of  view,  has  drawn  from  a  careful  examination  rf 
existing  memorials,  as  well  as  from  historical  notices,  of  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians  in  England,  evidence  not  only  for  vinfr 
eating  their  claims  to  the  possession,  from  the  earliest  period  rf 
their  settlement,  of  a  very  considerable  degree  of  culture  and 
civilization,  irrespective  of  what  they  acquired  by  their  new  po- 
sition,— but  exhibiting  their  predominance  in  large  and  importaDt 
sections  of  Anglo-Saxon  England :  a  predominance  not  merely 
transient  but  exercising  a  permanent  influence  on  the  national 
character,  habits  and  language,  and  to  which  M.  Warsaae  consi- 
ders himself  justified  in  attributing  some  of  those  cherished  in- 

•  "The  Heimskringla;  or  Chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Norway,  by  Samuel  Laing Ej^" 
Longmans.    1844. 
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stitutions  which,  in  common  acceptance,  are  peculiarly  esteemed 
to  be  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.f 

An  examination  of  this  theory,  which  has  been  so  ably  devo- 
loped,  both  from  a  foreign  and  domestic  quarter,  forms  a  fitting 
branch  of  our  present  enquiries;  and  its  progress  will  bring 
under  our  notice  many  of  those  interesting  memorials  of  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians  in  England  which  have  been  collected 
from  historical  and  antiquarian  researches. 


The  power  of  the  Northmen  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries 
was  mainly  owing  to  their  maritime  superiority.  But  the  skill 
required  for  building  and  fitting  out  numerous  fleets  and  navi- 
gating them  through  the  storms  and  currents  of  the  northern 
seas  argues  a  very  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization. 
Ferocious  and  sanguinary  as  they  were,  the  piratical  bands  who 
in  those  centuries  landed  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  France 
must  have  been  far  in  advance  of  the  barbarous  hordes  which  in 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Western  empire  migrated  in  successive 
swarms  from  the  deserts  of  central  Europe,  and  after  long 
marches  threw  themselves  on  the  frontier  of  civilized  states.  For 
such  enterprises  brute  courage  only  was  wanting ;  no  preparations 
were  necessary ;  the  nomad  tribes  found  subsistence  in  pasture 
and  plunder  as  they  moved  onward.  But  in  reference  to  the 
invasions  of  the  Northmen,  we  are  reminded  how  much  of  art 
and  skilful  workmanship  were  required  in  the  frame,  the  cordage, 
the  sails,  the  ironwork, — ^in  provisioning,  arming  and  equipping 
fleets  capable  of  transporting  large  bodies  of  men  even  to  the 
shores  of  England  and  France.  It  may  be  said  that  such  a -flo- 
tilla consisted  chiefly  of  large  boats,  decked  perhaps  fore  and  aft, 
while  the  midship  was  open  for  stowage  and  the  benches  of  the 
rowers.  But  even  such  a  craft  as  this  could  not  be  fitted  out 
without  the  resources  just  enumerated ;  while  squadrons  of  the 
Northmen  sometimes  included  vessels  of  large  burthen  and  di- 
mensions. From  very  early  times  we  find  them  building  and 
equipping  sea-going  ships.     We  are  told  that  Charlemagne  wept 

t  "  An  account  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  £ngland,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  by 
I.  I.  A.  Warsaae.*'    Murray,  1852. 
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when  he  saw  a  fleet  of  these  Northern  pirates  on  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Norwegians  dis- 
covered Iceland ; — a  century  later  their  colonists  extended  their 
discoveries  to  Greenland,  and  even  to  some  parts  of  the  coast  of 
America. 

What  is  more  to  the  present  purpose,  it  appears  that  the  mari- 
time expeditions  of  the  Scandinavians  were  not  exclusively  directed 
to  objects  of  plunder  or  conquest ;  but  we  find  them  from  a  very 
early  period  engaged  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  commerce. 
Annual  fairs  were  held  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  which  trading 
ships  resorted  from  all  parts  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 
While  the  Romans  occupied  Britain,  an  active  trade  was  carried 
on  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Jutland,  which  after  the  Saxon 
invasion  continually  increased ;  and  we  shall  presently  find  good 
reason  to  believe  that  soon  after  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
when  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  became  settled  in  England^  the 
greater  part  of  the  trade  of  the  North  was  in  the  hands  of  Scandi- 
navian merchants. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  day  to  draw  any  accurate  distinction 
between  the  Scandinavian  colonies  in  England  which  were  of 
Norwegian,  and  those  which  were  of  Danish  origin.  The  former 
probably  prevailed  most  in  the  northern  districts,  while  the  Danes 
occupied  in  great  numbers  the  eastern  coast  of  England  contigu- 
ous to  Jutland,  from  which  the  passage  across  the  North  Sea  in  tlie 
smallest  class  of  vessels  was  easily  made.  From  this  circumstance 
and  from  the  Scandinavian  kings  who  mounted  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land being  of  Danish  origin,  it  may  perhaps  have  happened  that 
the  invasion  of  the  Northmen,  and  all  the  relics  and  traces  of  it, 
are  popularly  attributed  to  the  Danes.  We  are  however  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  even  if  the  Danes  preponderated  in  num- 
bers, the  Norwegians,  the  boldest  and  the  piurest  race,  formed 
the  most  influential  element  in  the  mixed  population.  They 
were  certainly  the  most  daring  and  enterprising  sailors ;  for  the 
coasts  of  Denmark  are  flat  and  without  harbours  its  eastern  shores 
are  washed  by  an  inclosed  sea,  and  the  voyages  of  the  Danes 
were  confined  to  the  comparatively  neighbouring  countries  of 
England,  Holland  and  France.  But  no  one  can  have  visited  the 
western  districts  of  Norway — the  cradle  of  the  adventiu-ers  who 
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embarked  on  the  most  important  expeditionist  both  for  discovery 
and  conquest  in  the  early  ages,  and  where  the  rftost  genuine 
remains  of  the  primitive  manners  and  institutions  are  still  to  be 
found; — ^no  such  visitor,  marking  with  intelligence  the  features 
of  the  country,  can  be  at  any  loss  to  understand  how  a  people, 
which  tradition  transports  from  the  plains  of  central  Asia,  should 
in  the  course  of  time  have  become  distinguished  for  their  mari- 
time enterprise. 

It  was  not  to  the  great  extent  of  coast  washed  by  the  ocean 
that  the  old  Northmen  owed  their  naval  preeminence,  for  that 
advantage  was  equally  shared  by  other  nations,  who,  neither  then 
nor  in  later  times,  have  turned  it  to  so  good  account.    Nor  was 
their  insulated  position  in  the  bleak  north,  far  out  of  the  great 
highway  of  nations,  such  as  could  ever  render  their  harbours 
entrepots  of  commerce  which  others,  possessing  far  less  natural 
advantages,  have  become  in  different  ages  of  the  world.     It  is  in 
the  peculiar  and  characteristic  features  of  the  Norwegian  territory 
that  the  traveller  traces  the  causes  which  operated  so  forcibly  on 
its  early  inhabitants,  tempting  and   almost  impelling  them  to 
become  a  sea-faring  people.     He  finds  the  face  of  the  country 
to  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  vast  masses  of  elevated  tableland 
totally  unfitted  for  human  habitation,  affording  indeed  on  the 
lower  levels  pasturage  for  cattle  during  the  summer  months,  but 
buried  in  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.     The  vallies 
between  these   mountain   "  fjelds "   are  generally   narrow,  and 
incapable,  even  under  the  cultivation  of  the  present  time,  to 
provide  corn  enough  for  the  sustenance  of  an  increasing  popula- 
tion.   At  the  foot  of  these  fjelds,  and  winding  among  them  far 
into  the  interior,  are  inlets  of  the  ocean,  often  expanding  into 
broad  basons  and  forming  magnificent  inland  lakes.     The  traveller 
is  startled  at  finding  the  blue  sea,  of  unfathomable  depth,  pene- 
trating by  these  channels  sometimes  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
into  the  bosom  of  the  mountains.     The  waters  of  the  Fjords 
generally   wash  the   bases  of   the    mountain-ranges.     Primeval 
forests  clothe  the  gorges  of  the  intersecting  glens,  and  sometimes 
overspread  in  dark  masses  the   shelving  flanks  of  the  fjelds. 
Among  such   wild  and  rugged   scenery,  there  is  small  space 
whereon  the  foot  of  man  can  be  planted.     One  sees  now,  as  was 
no  doubt  the  case  from  the  earliest  times,  that  wherever  the  cliffs 
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recede,  and  a  small  strip  of  land,  however  narrow,  intenai 
between  the  margin  of  the  fjord, — on  the  steep  slopes  rf 
lower  ranges,  at  the  openings  of  the  lateral  valleys, — the  haoii 
industry  has  reclaimed  from  the  surrounding  barrenness  aH 
could  be  made  available  for  the  support  of  life. 

We  perceive  then  how  the  primitive  population  must 
been  early  induced  and  impelled  to  resort  to  the  water  for  di 
which  it  offered  in  a  thousand  channels,  and  the  land  d 
The  fisheries  afforded  most  needful  supplies  of  food ; — shut  in 
impassable  mountains,  the  fjords   were  the  only   channels 
interior  communication,  the  only  exit  for  the  surplus  popuhli 
of  a  country  in  which  the  means  of  subsistence  have  always  bi 
scanty ;  and  the  way  by  which  alone  supplies  coidd  be  introdufl 
Iron-ore  of  the  finest  quality,  and  fuel  for  smelting  it,  abooDde 
and  the  pine-forests  were  at  hand,  from  which  the  rude  ba 
could  be  at  once  launched  into  the  water;  while  the  peacd 
surface  of  the  lakes  and  fjords  tempted  to  the  adventure,   Ni 
only  so,  but  exterior  to  these  inland  seas,  the  whole  coa^ 
the  North  Cape — ^a  distance  of  twelve  degrees  of  latituden 
studded  with  continuous  clusters  of  rocky  islands  which  bm 
the  surges  of  the  northern  ocean,  and  offer  a  safe  but  intridl 
navigation,  which  in  the  infancy  of  the  science  was  fitted  I 
prepare  the  northern  sailor  for  the  bold  adventure  of  laimcMi 
out  into  the  ocean  itself.     Even  now  this  navigation  is  frequentt 
by  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries  on  the  northern  coast ;  ffl 
by  the  way,  the  jachts  in  which  the  produce  is  conveyed  li 
Bergen — rude  open  boats  of  considerable  tonnage  with  a  sinf^ 
lofty  mast  and  one  large   square-sail — are  no  bad  types,  ani 
probably,  in  a  country  where  there  has  been  so  little  change, 
models,  of  the  inferior  class  of  vessels  which  bore  the  followers  a 
the  Vikings  to  the  shores  of  England ;  while  the  mystic  runes 
which  in  the  times  of  heathenism  were  inscribed  on  the  poop  and 
on  the  oars,  to  preserve  from  shipwreck,  are  now  represented  bf 
some  sacred  apophthegm,  pointing  to  the  ancient  tradition,  awl 
expressive,  perhaps,  of  aspirations  the  form  of  which  only  ha* 
changed.J 

Nurtured  in  such  a  school,  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder  that  tie 

X  See  <'  Rambles  among  the  Fjelds  and  Fjords  of  the  Western  distriets  of  Norv*/;  ^ 
Thomas  EoVester."     Longmans,  1860. 
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hardy  Northmen  attained  the  maritime  preeminence  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  Navigable  rivers,  like  their  own  fjords  from  which 
then-  innumerable  flotillas  shot  boldly  out  to  cross  the  Northern 
sea,  opened  channels  easy  of  access  to  the  interior  of  the  lands 
they  invaded ;  and  the  Humber  and  the  Thames,  the  Seine  and 
the  Loire  were  the  rendezvous  of  their  most  frequent  and  important 
expeditions.  It  was  one  of  the  latest  achievements  of  king 
Alfred,  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre,  to  dislodge  the  invaders  from  a 
fortified  camp  on  the  river  Lea,  into  which  after  ascending  the 
Thames  they  had  drawn  their  ships.  London  was  thus  saved 
from  pillage.  Favoured  by  its  unrivalled  position,  it  had  become 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  an  important  mart  of  commerce ; 
and  when  the  Northmen  became  settled  in  England,  they  were 
not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  its  advantages,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  numerous  memorials  which  yet  remain  of  their  former 
occupation. 

It  would  appear  that  here,  as  in  other  districts  which  will  be 
afterwards  noticed,  the  new  settlers  established  themselves  at  first 
in  communities  neighbouring,  but  not  forming  part  of,  the  Saxon 
towns  and  villages, — a,  circumstance  very  likely  to  occur,  but 
which,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  has  not  been  hitherto  noticed 
One  of  these  settlements  was  planted  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Thames  in  the  present  borough  of  South-wark,  which  is  said 
to  derive  its  name,  "  Syd-virke,"  the  southern  fortification,  from 
intrenched  works  thrown  up,  in  the  time  of  the  Norwegian  king 
Svend  Tveskjaeg,  for  the  defence  of  this  place  of  trade.*  After- 
wards the  settlers  erected  a  church  in  this  burgh,  which  they 
dedicated  to  Saint  Olave  the  patron  saint  of  Norway,  in  whose 
honour  churches  were  built  in  almost  every  place  where  the 
Northmen  established  themselves.  The  name  of  Tooley  Street 
in  the  Borough,  a  corruption  of  St  Olave  street,  marks  to  this 
day  the  site  of  a  settlement,  close  to  the  river  bank,  so  suited  to 
a  sea-faring  and  commercial  community. 

Scarcely  less  adapted  to  their  purpose  in  those  times  was  another 
settlement  on  the  strand  of  the  river,  west  of  London,  but  beyond 

*  Stow  mentions  the  battle  of  Southwark, — which  he  calls  a  market — ^in  the  time  of 
Ethelred  the  Second.  The  Danes,  he  says,  fortified  it  with  many  defences, — ^a  deep  and 
broad  ditch,  with  a  rampart  of  stone,  wood,  and  turf.  The  English  mider  Ethelred  at- 
tacked them  in  vain.  'Hie  bridge  over  the  Thames  was  also  protected  by  fortifications  and 
breast  works,  but  Olave  assailed  and  forced  them. 
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the  walls,  in  the  parish   now  called  St  Clement's   Danes. 
Clement  was  the  patron  saint  of  seamen^  and  there  are  chc 
dedicated  to  him  in  the  old  commercial  towns  of  Norway 
Denmark,  as  well  as  one,  that  of  Eastcheap,  in  the  city  of  1 
don.     The  Danes  and  Norwegians  appear  to  have  had  a  distiii 
burial-place  of  their  own  in  St  Clement's  Danes  from  the 
times  of  their  settlement  in  London  and  its  neighbouihood. 
it  the  corpse  of  Harald  Harefoot,  the  son  and  successor  of 
nute  the  Great,  was  buried,  after  Hardicanute  had  caused  it  to  1 
disinterred  from  its  tomb  in  Westminster  abbey  and  thrown  i 
the  Thames. 

But  the  foreign  merchants  and  mariners  appear  to  have  gnj 
dually  established  themselves,  as  their  numbers  and  their  friend^ 
relations  with  the  inhabitants  increased,  within  the  city  walk; 
where  three  churches  dedicated  to  St  Olave,  and  another  to  SE 
Magnus  the  martyr,  also  a  Norwegian  Saint,  attest  their  pi^ 
and  influence.  So  considerable  was  the  Norwegio-Danish  pojHK 
lation  in  London,  that  the  citizens  are  said  in  one  of  the  Chro- 
nicles, by  means  of  their  intercourse  with  "  the  barbarians,*  t§ 
have  almost  adopted  their  manners  and  customs.  It  woull 
appear  that  the  northern  merchants  had  their  own  court  of  jtt* 
dicature,  the  most  antient  civic  tribunal  retaining  to  the  present 
day  its  former  name  of  "  Hustings,"  a  word  of  purely  northeA 
origin; — and  such  was  their  political  influence  in  the  time  of 
Canute  the  Great,  that  it  decided  the  election  of  his  successor 
Harold. 

Not  only  in  London,  but  in  Derby,  York,  Grimsby,  Whitby, 
and  Hull,  in  the  north  and  east  of  England,  and  Bristol  in  the 
west,  the  principal  places  of  trade  in  those  tifnes,  we  find  Danes 
or  Norwegians  established  in  considerable  numbers.  From  the 
two  latter  ports  especially  a  brisk  commerce  was  carried  on  with 
those  of  Denmark  and  Norway  and  their  colony  in  Iceland,  a 
commerce  naturally  engrossed  by  the  northern  merchants  settled 
in  England,  from  their  connections  with  their  father-land,  zxA 
also  because,  in  its  earliest  stage,  the  naval  supremacy  of  the 
Scandinavians  excluded  any  other  competitors.  This  commerce 
seems  not  to  have  been  confined  to  the  natural  products  of  the 
northern  regions,  but  to  have  included  the  far  more  valuable 
merchandize  of  the  remote  East. 
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We  learn  that  from  early  times  the  Northmen  maintained  very 
intimate  relations  with  eastern  countries,  and  particularly  with 
Constantinople.  Their  conquests  in  Russia  and  the  possession 
of  the  important  city  of  Novogorpd  opened  to  them  a  road,  along 
the  great  rivers,  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea,  which,  before 
the  establishment  of  the  trade  of  Venice  and  Genoa  with  the  Levant 
and  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  sea, 
secured  to  the  Northern  merchants  a  considerable  share  of  that 
commerce  which  has  in  all  times  enriched  its  successive  possessors. 
It  appears,  from  the  oriental  coins  found  both  in  Russia  and  in 
the  countries  surrounding  the  Baltic  sea,  to  have  been  most  active 
from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  centuries.  We  are  told  that  "  in 
Sweden,  and  particularly  in  the  island  of  Gothland,  such  an 
immense  quantity  of  these  coins  has  been  found  at  various  times, 
that  in  Stockholm  alone,  above  twenty  thousand  pieces  have 
been  preserved,  presenting  more  than  a  thousand  different  dies, 
and  coined  in  about  seventy  towns  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
districts  of  the  dominions  of  the  Caliphs.  Together  with  the 
coins,  a  great  mass  of  ornaments  has  been  dug  up,  consisting  of 
rings  and  other  articles  in  silver,  which  are  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  workmanship.*'||  The  Northern  Sagas  and  Arabian 
Annals  concur  in  their  accounts  of  this  important  commerce  ;  in 
the  prosecution  of  which.  Eastern  merchants  are  found  to  have 
visited  the  principal  trading  places  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

That  this  commercial  intercourse  with  the  East  was  extended 
to  England  seems  also  to  follow  from  a  number  of  Arabian  coins, 
in  conjunction  with  silver  ornaments  similar  to  those  found  in 
Scandinavia  and  Russia,  having  been  discovered  in  England, 
particularly  at  Cuerdale  in  Lancashire,  mixed  with  coins  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings;  of  which  eight  hundred  were  those  of  Alfred, §  and 
the  hoard  contained  a  still  greater  number  of  coins  of  Danish- 
Norwegian  kings  and  jarls.  On  the  other  hand,  a  prodigious 
number  of  Anglo-Saxon  coins  have  been  dug  up  at  the  principal 
trading  places  in  the  islands  and  districts  on  the  eastern  coasts  of 
the  Baltic,  exhibiting  the  reciprocity  of  this  commercial  inter- 
course;  for,  as  they  are  found  intermixed  with  a  still  greater 

II  Warsftae's  Dancb  and  Norwegians  in  England,  Sect  x,  p.  103  :  and  see  an  account  of 
ornaments  and  coins  in  the  soil  of  a  drained  lake  in  Norway,  Forester's  Rambles,  p.  231. 
i  See  "  Sketch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mint" ;  p.  134  of  this  vol. 
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number  of  oriental  coins,  and  many  of  the  English  ones  are 
dates  when  the  hostile  inroads  from  the  north  had  ceased,  tk 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  having  been  derived  from  the  plun^ 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Nor  is  it  very  likely  that  the  pirates « 
the  ninth  century  brought  with  them  the  Arabian  coins  dlscovere 
at  Cuerdale  and  other  places  in  England.  It  is  far  more  reason 
able  to  consider  the  continual  interchange  of  foreign  coins  as  tk 
fruit  of  that  extensive  commerce,  the  existence  of  which  othc 
evidence  concurs  in  establishing. 

We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  considering  the  maritim 
superiority  of  the  Northmen  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  endei 
vouring  to  account  for  their  early  distinction  as  a  seafaring 
commercial  people,  because  in  this  important  element  of  our  ow 
national  greatness  we  are  disposed  to  admit  their  claims  to  ha' 
essentially  contributed  to  our  subsequent  preeminence.  Histoii 
truth  must  not  be  disregarded  even  in  a  work  which  professes 
regard  the  administration  of  Alfred  as  the  foundation  of  ahn< 
all  that  we  boast  in  arts,  in  institutions,  and  in  power.  We  m 
consider  him  as  the  first  of  our  kings  who  paid  any  attention 
naval  architecture,  and  the  founder  of  what  may  be  called 
national  fleet ;  but,  whUe  the  rivalry  of  a  bold  and  hostile  race 
then  masters  of  the  sea,  impelled  the  Anglo-Saxon  king  to  thes 
enlightened  measures,  it  is  to  the  practised  skill  and  the  spirit  a 
enterprise  introduced  by  the  intermixture  of  that  race,  when  the 
became  settled  in  England,  that  we  are  probably  in  great  measun 
indebted  for  our  triumphs,  both  in  peace  and  war,  on  tha 
element  which  they  were  the  first  of  the  nations  of  the  north  td 
call  their  own. 


Though  preeminent  in  all  that  was  connected  with  the  buildingf 
and  navigation  of  ships,  the  Northmen  had  much  to  learn  in 
other  useful  as  well  as  ornamental  arts  from  those  among  whom 
they  came  as  pagans  and  conquerors.  When  the  kindred  tribes 
of  the  same  race,  the  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Saxons,  first  established 
themselves  in  Britain,  they  too  were  heathens,  and  their  condition 
was,  probably,  even  ruder  than  that  of  the  people,  who,  in  the 
decay  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  power,  became  for  a  time  the  pie- 
dominant  race  in  England.  But  when  the  German  tribes  fii^ 
came  over,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  traces  of  the  Roman 
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civilization  had  not  been  lost  in  Britain ;  and  subsequently  the 
gradual  conversion  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  to  Christi- 
anity had  not  only  produced  its  due  effect  in  controlhng  the 
passions  and  softening  the  manners  of  a  wild  and  sensuous 
population,  but  had  engrafted  them  with  some  degree  of  taste  for 
those  arts,  amongst  others,  which  followed  in  the  train  of  the 
pompous  ceremonial  of  the  Roman  Church, — and  which  was 
fostered  by  the  frequent  communications  maintained  with  the 
capital  of  Christendom. 

The  northern  museums  exhibit  in  their  collections  of  antient 
weapons  and  domestic  utensils  a  state  of  native  art  which  was  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  other  contemporary  nations  of  Europe.  It 
has  been  remarked,  however,  that  it  had  the  peculiar  character 
of  some  imitation  of  articles  of  this  class  introduced  by  commerce 
from  the  East.  When  the  Northmen  settled  in  England,  they 
mingled  with  a  people  who,  though  far  relapsed,  as  Alfred  himself 
lamented,  into  ignorance  and  barbarism,  were  in  a  stage  "of  civili- 
zation superior  to  their  own.  They  too  speedily  felt  the  huma- 
nizing influence  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  glimmerings  of  art 
which  they  had  caught  from  their  connection  with  the  East  was 
now  added  the  fuller  light  derived  from  Western  models.  The 
fine  original  genius  of  the  Scandinavian  race  expanded  itself 
freely  when  it  was  transplanted  to  more  genial  climates.  Every 
where  the  Northmen  adapted  themselves  to  their  new  position, 
and  the  terror  of  their  arms  w^as  forgotten  in  their  meliorating 
influence  on  society  and  the  success  with  which  they  cultivated 
the  arts  of  peace.  One  or  two  instances  will  suffice  to  exhibit 
the  vigour  and  ability  with  which  they  adopted  and  improved  upon 
models  of  artistic  skill — such  as  it  was  in  those  times — ^in  depart- 
ments which  were  entirely  new  to  them. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  early  proficiency  of  the  Northmen  in 
the  art  of  ship-building.  Their  dexterity  probably  extended 
to  every  description  of  work  in  wood.  Ingenuity  in  carving 
seems  to  be  a  peculiar  and  natural  talent  with  the  Norwegians ; 
for  at  this  day  it  is  not  confined  to  a  particular  class  of  artisans, 
but  the  peasants  in  general  not  unfrequently  work  the  timber 
frames  and  gables  of  their  houses  into  bold  and  grotesque  forms, 
and  employ  the  long  winter  evenings  in  ornamenting  their  do- 
mestic utensils  and  articles  of  household  furniture  with  delicate 
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carvings.  Thus  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  they  carved  the 
beaks  of  their  long  gallies,  and  doubtless  applied  the  same  art  to 
domestic  ornament.  But  in  stone-work  the  Scandinavian  people 
have  never  been  expert.  The  primitive  rocks  which  generally 
prevail  in  the  Northern  peninsula  presented  a  material  difficult  to 
be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  architecture,  while  the  primeval 
forests  of  the  north,  the  slow  growth  of  ages  on  a  rocky  and 
barren  soil,  furnished  an  abundant  supply,  readily  obtained  and 
easily  worked,  of  a  substance  more  durable  than  many  of  the 
dohtic  strata  and  sand-stones,  which  in  our  own  country  have 
been  employed  in  the  erection  of  costly  and  elaborate  structures. 

The  primitive  religion  of  the  Northmen  was,  for  the  most  part, 
independent  of  "  temples  made  with  hands."  Their  heathenism 
continued  for  centuries  after  the  rest  of  Europe  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity.  But  even  when  churches  were  required  for  the 
celebration  of  Christian  offices,  timber  was  the  material  of  which 
they  were  almost  exclusively  constructed.  There  yet  remain,  in 
Norway,  timber  churches  of  vast  age,  of  noble  dimensions,  and 
elaborate  design,  drawn  from  models  of  the  style  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  then  prevalent  in  other  countries,  which  exhibit  both 
the  imitative  talent  of  the  builders  and  the  durability  of  the 
material  they  employed.f  Nor  were  feudal  castles  congenial  to 
the  institutions  and  social  state  of  the  Scandinavian  people.  No 
such  architectural  remains  attract  the  traveller's  attention,  as 
they  do  in  other  countries.  So  that,  as  will  be  now  apparent, 
when  the  Northmen  migrated  into  the  parts  of  Europe  where 
the  arts  of  civilization  were  more  advanced,  that  of  masonry  was 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  them.  Yet  soon  after  they  settled  in 
Normandy  they  became  adepts  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  im- 
proving upon  the  existing  models,  expanding  them  in  space  and 
loftiness,  adding  the  ornaments  of  sculpture  and  graceful  mould- 
ings,— their  own  peculiar  talent, — and  in  fact  founding  a  new 
style  inseparably  connected  wdth  their  name. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  till  after  the  Norman  conquest  that  this 
style  of  architecture  was  introduced  into*  England,  though  we 
are  not  the  less  indebted  to  the  genius  of  the  Northmen  for  it ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  century  almost  every  cathedral  church  in 

f  See  the  Frontispiece  to  Forester *8  Rambles ;  and  Observations,  pp.  174  &c. 
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England  Was  rebuilt  on  the  new  model.  We  are  unable  to  trace 
any  building,  of  the  type  which  prevailed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  age; 
to  Scandinavian  architects ;  but  as  men  of  that  race  held  dignified 
stations  in  the  English  church,  and  the  Danish  kings  and  Jarls 
erected  churches  and  convents  in  England,*  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed that  they  sometimes  employed  architects  and  builders  of 
northern  extraction.  This  appears  still  more  probable  when  we 
find  men  of  the. same  race  becoming,  in  no  long  space  of  time, 
preeminent  in  that  particular  branch  of  art,  and,  long  before  the 
Norman  Conquesti  displaying  in  England  their  aptitude  for  skil- 
ful occupation  in  other  departments  of  industrial  art. 

Of  the  second  instance  we  proposed  to  notice  of  the  proficiency 
of  the  Northmen  in  England,  in  knowledge  acquired  soon  after 
their  piratical  expeditions  ceased;  and  they  had  settled  down  as 
peaceful  occupiers;  proof  is  given,  of  all  others,  the  most  incontes^ 
tible.  On  the  coins  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  the  name  df  the 
inoneyer  is  generally  very  distinctly  impressed,  and  from  the  time 
of  Edgar — less  than  half  a  century  after  the  death  of  Alfred— 
until  and  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  a  considera^ 
ble  number  of  these  names  are  decidedly  Danish  or  Norwegian; 
In  the  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  coins  in  the  Museum  at  Stock- 
holm alone  there  have  been  selected  at  least  fifty,  impressed  witli 
names  of  Danish-Norwegian  coiners  of  the  period  just  mentioned; 
and  more  would  probably  be  discovered  upon  further  enquiry? 

♦  There  ia  a  very  anbient  inscription,  recording  the  rebuilding  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  church 
at  Kirkdale  in  Yorkshire.  Orm,  son  of  GamaL,  the  founder  ^as  clearly  a  Dati^  of 
Nortregian. 

ORMGAMAL      .. 
SyNA  BOHtE  SANCTUM 
GREGORiUS  MiN 
8TER  BONNE  Hi  . 
T  lUES  /EL  TODBRO 
CAK  AND  TO  FALAN  AND  HE 
.    HIT  LET  MACAN  NEIUAN  FROM 
6RUNDE  6HRISTE  AND  SANCTUS  GRE- 
GORIUS 
IN  EDWARD  DAGOM  CYNIN6 
IN  TOSTI  DA6UM  EORL.  , 

"  Orm  the  son  of  Gamal  bought  St  Gregory's  Church  When  it  Was  all  broken  doWn  and! 
fallen,  and  he  caused  it  to  be  made  new  from  the  ground,  to  Christ  and  St  Gregory;  hi  thd 
days  of  Edward  the  king,  and  in  the  days  of  Tosti  the  earl."  The  date  6t  the  hstdtstidd 
of  Kirkdale  church  is  between'  1056  and  1065. 

64 
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while  in  the  two  preceding  centuries  the  names  of  the  coiners  in 
England  were,  as  might  be  supposed,  purely  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
selected  coins  appear  to  have  been  minted  in  various  and  most 
distant  parts  of  England,  shewing  plainly  the  wide  dispemon  of 
the  northern  colonists  among  the  native  population.  Inasmuch 
also  as,  before  their  invasion  of  England,  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  coining  money,  we  may  infer  how  soon,  and  with 
how  mucli  intelligence,  they  must  have  applied  themselves,  after 
their  settlement,  to  rival  the'  Saxons  in  art  and  to  retrieve  what 
they  had  neglected  in  this  respect— It  may  be  therefore  safely 
concluded  that  they  devoted  themselveffe  with  no  less  zeal  in  their 
adopted  country  to  other  peaceful  occupations  which  they  had 
already  pursued  in  their  native  homes.  The  view  which  these 
coins  afford  of  the  early  state  of  domestic  civilization  of  the 
Northmen  in  England  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  idea  ol 
their  unmitigated  barbarism  and  ferocity  which  is  genenJIj 
current. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  because  the  coinage  of  the  Nor- 
wegio-Danish  workmen  emi)loyed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  mints 
bears  the  stamp  of  their  residence  in  various  and  far  distant  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  the  population  of  that  race  was  by  any  means 
equally  diffused  in  the  several  districts.  The  antient  British  and 
Roman  road  called  the  Watling  Street,  which  crossed  the  countiy 
from  London  to  Chester  and  the  Irish  channel,  the  course 
of  which  through  the  city  of  London  still  retains  its  original  nam^ 
was  established  by  treaty  as  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
two  races.  The  great  strength  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  lay  in  the 
counties  to  the  South  and  West  of  that  line ;  on  the  North  and 
East,  the  Northmen  preponderated  both  in  population  and  in 
power.  Not  that  there  was  any  part  of  the  southern  coast  which 
the  Vikings  had  not  successively  ravaged  in  their  piratical  expedi- 
tions; and  they  had  eventually  established  themselves  at  Win- 
chester, Chichester,  Exeter,  Bristol,  and  other  places  suited  for 
purposes  of  trade  and  of  communication  with  their  mother  coimtry, 
as  well  as  in  many  inland  towns  in  the  south  of  the  kingdom. 
But  the  dominion  of  this  part  of  England,  though  often  severely 
contested,  never  passed  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  until  the 
whole  realm  submitted  to  the  sway  of  the  Danish  monarchs. 
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North  and  east  of  the  Watling  Street,  matters  assumed  a  very 
different  aspect  at  an  early  period  of  the  long  struggle  for  supre- 
macy which  was  thus  terminated.  The  eastern  coast  of  Eng- 
land, as  it  has  been  already  observed,  lay  most  open  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Danes  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Jutland,  and 
after  the  fierce  bands  of  the  Vikings  had  somewhat  cleared  the 
way,  and  they  returned  home  with  the  booty  they  had  amassed 
during  the  period  of  their  summer  forays,  the  shortness  of  the 
passage  would  naturally  induce  the  great  body  of  the  Danes  who 
followed  their  steps,  with  a  view  to  conquest  and  settlement,  to 
choose  their  landing  places  on  the  same  coast.  It  was  chiefly  by 
the  rivers,  as  before  remarked,  that  their  light  gallies  were  able 
to  penetrate  for  any  distance  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
The  Humber  and  the  Wash  were  their  most  favorite  resorts,  and 
the  territory  lying  between  the  two  rivers, — the  Lindisey  of  the  old 
Norsk  and  the  modern  Lincolnshire, — was  the  first  to  be  perma- 
nently occupied.  From  thence  the  Danes  advanced  westward 
into  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Mercia,  or  the  Marches,  in  the 
centre  of  England,  and  though  Alfred,  then  a  young  man,  with 
his  brother  Ethelred  and  the  West-Saxons,  came  to  the  relief  of 
the  Mercians  who  were  under  the  government  of  their  brother- 
in-law  Burhed,  the  Danes  eventually  prevailed:  Burhed  fled 
for  his  life  and  died  in  a  cloister  at  Rome,  and  the  Danes  were 
able  to  secure  their  conquests  against  all  efforts  to  expel  them. 
They  retained  possession  of  the  strong  places  of  Stamford, 
Leicester,  Derby,  Nottingham  and  Lincoln,  distinguished  by  their 
size,  their  trade,  their  wealth,  and  the  name  which  they  obtained 
of  the  ''Five  Burghs."  These  towns,  united  for  the  common 
defence,  contained  a  large  Danish  population.  They  formed,  as 
it  were,  a  little  separate  state,  possessing  in  common  their  own 
courts  of  judicature  and  other  peculiar  municipal  institutions,  and 
were  for  a  long  period  the  central  pivot  of  the  Danish  power  in 
England.  Protected  by  them  against  all  attacks  from  the  south^^ 
the  Scandinavian  settlers  were  enabled  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  more  northern  districts  ;  while  their  frontier  on  the  west  was 
secured  against  the  inroads  of  the  antient  Britons  in  Wales  by  the 
occupation  of  the  strongly  fortified  city  of  Chester. 

The  Northmen  had  possessed  themselves  of  East-Anglia,  com- 
prising Norfolk   and   Suffolk,  with   other   adjoining  territories. 
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before  the  time  of  Alfred,  who  by  his  treaty  of  pacification  with 
their  king  Guthrum  ceded  or  restored  to  him  this  extensive  district, 
and  fixed  for  its  boundaries  the  Wash  and  the  Thames  (below 
its  confluence  with  the  river  Lea)  and  on  the  east  the  Watling 
Street  and  the  Ouse,  Here  the  followers  of  Guthrum  appear  to 
have  permanently  settled  and  to  have  formed  an  almost  indepen-^ 
dent  state,  though  they  were  held  in  check  by  their  proximity  to 
the  main  power  of  the  AnglotSa^ons  concentrated  in  the  south 
pf  England.* 

It  was  in  the  old  Northumbrian  kingdom  of  the  Heptarchy, 
extending  from  the  Humber  to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  com-* 
prising  all  the  country  between  the  two  seas,  that  the  chief 
strength  of  the  northern  settlers  lay,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
immigrant  population  found  a  home.  From  the  time  of  its  conquest 
by  the  sons  of  the  sea-king  Regner  Lodbrog,it  formed  a  separate 
state,  more  or  less  independent,  under  a  succession  of  Danish  or 
Norwegian  kings  and  jarls  who  made  York  (Eorvik)  their  capital. 
Its  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  almost  exclusively  of  Scan* 
dinavian  origin.  It  had  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Olave,  as  well 
as  Lincoln,  Derby,  Chester,  and  many  other  towns  in  various 
parts  of  England.  No  less  than  twenty  of  the  streets  in  York 
have  names  which  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  old  Scandinavian 
^'gata,"  a  street  One  in  particular,  Goodramgate,  seems  con- 
nected with  Gudrum  the  deputy  of  Inguar  and  Ubba,  sons  of 
Lodbrog,  who  is  said  to  have  resided  at  Bedem  palace  on  the  site 
of  which  Goodramgate  was  built. 

Of  the  extent  to  which  the  northern  and  midland  districts  of 
England  were  colonized  by  people  of  Scandinavian  race,  distinct 
traces  may  be  discovered  in  the  number  of  places  which  retain 
names  of  Danish  or  Norwegian  origin.  In  the  southern  counties 
the  terminations  are  chiefly  Anglo-Saxon ;  such  as  -ton,  -ham,  -bury^ 
rhurst,  -den^  -down,  -ford,  &c ;  but  north  and  east  of  the  Watling 
street  we  find  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  names  of  towns 
and  villages  ending  in  words  of  purely  Danish  or  Norwegian 

*  The  villages  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  thus  occnpied  by  the  Danes  obtained  from  them 
names  terminating  in  ^*by,"  a  term,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  still  more  extensively 
distinguishing  the  settlements  of  the  Danes  in  the  northern  counties.  We  are  informed 
lt»y  a  friend  that  these  villages  are  still  popularly  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  *•*  the  Byes  " 
the  "  Bye-digtrict." 
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derivation  :  of  these,  the  great  majority  end  in ''  by  ** — Danish  Ayr, 
by;  Norwegian  hoer,  boo;  originally  a  single  farm  or  estate. 
Next  in  number,  we  find  thorpe,  a  collection  of  houses,  a  village ; 
then  we  have  thwatte,  an  isolated  piece  of  land,  nces,  a  pro- 
montory, and  ey,  or  ooe  an  island ;  with  many  others,  of  which 
the  purely  Norwegian  words  *  garth'  {jgaard,  a  farm) — 'dale,' 
dahl, — ^  fell,'  Jjeld — ' force'  (foss,  a  waterfall,) — '  haugh '  or  '  how,' 
(haugr,  2l  hill)  predominate  in  the  most  northern  and  mountainous 
countries,  hence  supposed  to  have  been  chiefly  colonized  by  the 
Norwegian  branch  of  the  Scandinavian  people ;  while  the  byes 
and  thwaites  and  thorpes  prevail  most  in  the  districts  opposite 
Jutland  principally  settled  by  the  Danes^f 

Some  of  these  terminations  were  added  to  the  antient  Anglo- 
Saxon  names  of  places;  others  were  prefixed  by  Danish-Nor- 
wegian words  descriptive  of  some  natural  feature  in  the  locality ; 
and  a  considerable  number  seem  clearly  personal  and  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  first  settlers  or  conquerors,  as  Rollesby, 
Haconby,  Swainby  and  Thirkekby :  Grimsdale,  Grimsthorpe, 
Swainsthorpe  and  Ingoldsthorpe.  Some  few  seem  to  point  to 
the  old  heathen  deities  of  the  northmen,  whose  memory  is  retained 
in  such  names  as  Thoresby,  Tursdale,  Baldersby,  Freysthorpe  and 
UUer  (or  Otter's,)-thorpe ;  while  such  names  as  Bishopsthorpe, 
Nunthorpe,  Kirkby,  Crossby  and  Crossthwaite,  mark  the  change 
of  the  pagan  immigrants  to  the  Christian  faith. 

M.  Warsaae  has  presented  us  with  a  tabular  view  of  1370 
towns  and  villages  in  England,  having  names  which  he  considers 
to  be  clearly  recognisable  as  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  he  com- 
putes the  whole  number  of  such  places  as,  on  a  very  low  calcula- 
tion, amounting  in  round  numbers  to  one  thousand  five  hundred. 
He  reckons,  more  loosely,  that  in  about  half  of  England  the 
population  was  mostly  of  Danish  race,  while  Mr  Laing  agrees  with 
Sharon  Turner  in  estimating  the  portion  of  the  soil  of  England 
possessed  by  the  Northmen  at  one  third  of  the  whole.     In  point 

t  The  very  »ignificant  circomstance  of  the  first  settlers  having,  in  some  cases,  founded 
a  sort  of  suburb  closely  connected  with  places  which  retain  their  Saxon  names,  has  been 
pointed  out  to  us,  through  a  friend  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  instances  of  Helper-av  near 
Brafferton.  and  Upple-ar  near  Easing  wold,  in  Yorkshire.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  new 
colonists  had  neither  dislodged,  nor  mingled  with,  the  original  inhabitants.  We  have 
already  noticed  similar  distinct  communities  existing  in  Southwark  and  St  Clement  Danes, 
in  the  suburbs  of  London. 
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of  fact,  taking  the  ''  Watling  street  **  as  the  established  bauDdai 
between  the  two  nations,  of  the  thirty-nine  English  shires  we  fia 
thirteen  (including  the  great  county  of  York)  besides  consdg 
able  parts  of  eight  others,  within  the  Danish  pale.  This  calculi 
tion  therefore  fully  confirms  the  statement  that  at  least  oa 
third  of  the  territory  of  England  had  passed  under  the  dominia 
of  the  Northmen  before  the  accession  of  their  kings  to  the  cron 
of  all  England. 

From   these  premises  and  the  aid  to  be  derived  from 
Domesday  book,  it  may  be  possible  to  draw  some  satisfaci 
conclusion  as  to  the  relative   proportion  between   the  Angl 
Saxon  and  Danish-Norwegian  population  at  the  time  that  i 
portant  national  record  was  made,  and  to  form  a  rough  estimal 
of  the  total  number  of  the  latter,  augmented  as  it  had  becom 
by  the  continual  influx  of  new  colonists  from  Denmark  an 
Norway,  and  by  the  natural  increase  of  the  settled  population 

The  antient  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  including,  as  we  b» 
fore  observed,  all  the  counties  north  of  the  Humber,  was  iw| 
only  conquered,  like  the  Neustrian  kingdom  of  Normandy,  balj 
colonized  by  the  Northmen.  So  severe  was  the  onset,  andil| 
that  quarter  resistance  was  so  hopeless,  that  even  in  the  time  dj 
Alfred  the  native  inhabitants  fled  before  the  repeated  attacks  4 
their  ferocious  invaders,  just  as  the  helpless  Roman-Britons  hal 
been  expelled  by  their  precursors  the  Saxons,  and  driven  to  sedj 
refuge  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Cumbria,  Wales,  and  ConH 
wall.  The  whole  country  was  a  desert  till  the  invaders  appnH 
priated  the  lands  they  had  seized,  and  settled  do^vn  to  peacefd 
occupations,  reducing  the  remnant  of  natives  to  the  most  abjed 
servitude.  Those  who  escaped  from  slavery  or  slaughter  fd 
back  on  the  southern  counties,  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  power 
was  concentrated,  and  the  population  was  increased  by  the  ac- 
cession of  the  fugitives.  Thus  the  Anglo-Saxon  populatioa 
became  more  dense  south  of  the  line  of  demarcation,  the  Danish- 
Norwegian  vastly  preponderated  and  diffused  itself  on  the  nortk 
and  east.  But  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  relative  races  we 
must  not  omit  to  take  into  account  the  numerous  colonies  d 
Scandinavian  origin  which  had  established  themselves  within  ti« 
Saxon  pale, — in  London,  Winchester,  Bristol,  Exeter,  and  many 
other  places  in  the  southern  counties.    Throwing  these  into  the 
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scale  as  a  set  off  against  the  more  concentrated  native  population 
in  that  part  of  the  island,  we  may  perhaps  approximate  to  some- 
thing like  a  true  estimate,  if  we  take  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  two  races  throughout  the  whole  of  England,  at  the  time  of 
Canute  the  Great,  as  being — ^in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  the  terri- 
torial division — on  an  average  one  third  of  the  Danish-Norwe- 
gians to  two  thirds  of  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  Domesday-book  furnishes  some  data  for  computing  the 
entire  population  of  England  at  a  time  when  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  two  races  could  not  have  been  much  disturbed ;  for 
the  followers  of  the  Norman  conqueror  formed,  in  point  of  num- 
bers, but  an  insignificant  fraction.  The  Domesday-book  registers 
300,785  families  as  living  in  the  Enghsh  counties  included  in  that 
survey,  which,  allowing  five  individuals  to  each  family,  gives 
rather  more  than  a  million  and  a  half;  and  making  a  rateable 
addition  for  the  four  northern  counties  omitted  in  the  Domes- 
day-book,' we  find  a  total  of  two  millions  for  the  mixed  popula- 
tion of  England  at  that  time.  Of  this,  one  third,  according  to 
our  previous  estimate,  would  be  of  Danish  or  Norwegian  extrac- 
tion. But  if  such  was  the  merely  numerical  proportion  between 
the  two  races, — ^in  the  class  which  constituted  the  pith  and  heart 
of  society,  it  would  appear  that  the  Danish-Norwegians  were  at 
least  equal  to,  if  they  did  not  outnumber,  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
great  majority  of  the  native  population  consisted  of  the  servile 
classes, — Mr  Sharon  Turner  reckons  the  villains  and  slaves  at 
three  fourths  of  the  whole — while  the  immigrants  almost  exclu- 
sively belonged  to  the  class  of  free  and  independent  land-holders, 
of  which  the  present  sturdy  bonder  peasantry  of  Norway  is  the 
type.*  The  Domesday-book  also  helps  us  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  great  preponderance  of  this  important  social  element ;  for  we 
find  a  vast  number  of  these  small  independent  land-holders 
registered  under  the  names  of  "sochmanni"  and  ''liberi  ho- 
mines** in  the  districts  settled  by  the  Northmen,  while  in  the 
neighbouring  Anglo-Saxon  counties  south  of  the  Watling  Street 
there  were  very  few ;  and  the  reverse  of  this  observation  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  serfs.  The  Domesday-book  also  records  by  name 
a  considerable  number  of  larger  proprietors  of  purely  Scandina- 

*  See  Laing^s  "  Heimskringla,'*  Prelim.  Diss.  c.  1,  and  his  Journal  of  a  Residence  in 
Norway,"  passim;  and  "  Forester's  Norway,"  pp.  77.  &c. 
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vian  origin,  who  held  lands  not  only  within  the  Danish  pale  fai 
in  parts  of  England  lying  remote  from  the  quarter  in  whkh  Mi 
power  and  possessions  were  concentrated.* 

The  statistics  of  this  early  period  cannot  be  very  accurately  91? 
thered,  but  from  the  information  afforded  by  the  Domesday-boo!; 
and  the  clearly  ascertained  fact  that  so  considerable  a  number  d 
places  still  retain  the  names  assigned  to  them  by  the  origini 
Danish  or  Norwegian  settlers,  both  the  wide  extent  in  which  thg 
occupied  the  soil,  and  the  large  numbers  they  contributed  to  tin 
population  of  England,  may  be  sufficiently  inferred.  And  thosi 
appears  that  the  old  northern  blood  must  still  run  vigorously  11 
the  veins  of  the  English  people, — more  purely  in  some  di^ct% 
but  mingled  in  all ;  and  the  posterity  of  the  Danes  and  Noivei 
gians,  their  nationality  merged  in  the  conunon  names  of  Angte^ 
Saxons,  and  Englishmen,  have  swelled  the  stream  of  populatictt 
that  has  overrun  the  new  continent,  of  the  shores  of  which  their 
forefathers  were  the  first  to  obtain  some  transient  glimpses  ;  aod 
the  old  northern  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise  and  colonizatioBf 
infused  into  the  mixed  race,  has,  perhaps  more  than  we  are  com- 
monly aware,  contributed  to  its  wide  diffusion  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

After  ten  centuries  of  progressive  amalgamation,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  distinctive  features 
in  the  present  population  of  England  characteristic  of  the  seveiJ 
races  which  have  so  long  mingled  on  its  soil.  Yet  M.  Warsaae, 
who  must  be  a  competent  judge  on  such  a  subject,  asserts  that  in 
the  midland,  and  especially  in  the  northern,  part  of  England,  he 
saw  every  moment,  particularly  in  the  rural  districts,  faces  exacdy 
resembling  those  at  home ;  and  if  he  had  met  the  same  persons 
in  Denmark  or  Norway  it  would  never  have  entered  his  mai 
that  they  were  foreigners.  We  ourselves  familiarly  attribute 
some  peculiarity  of  bodily  structure  or  physiognomy  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  districts  occupied  by  the  Danes ;  the  shrewdness  of 
our  northern  countrymen  has  passed  into  a  proverb ;  Mid  the 
dialect  prevailing  in  a  wide  extent  of  country  is  very  different 

*  Thus  **  John  ^  Dane  **  is  mentioned  as  baring  held,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Gts- 
feasor,  an  extensive  manor  in  Somersetshire  in  the  northern  part  of  the  rich  Talley  tnAd 
by  the  Severn  sea.  Over  against  it  lie  the  "  Steep-holm  and  Flatrholm,"  vUch  itis«p- 
^osed  dcrWe  th«r  name  from  a  Danish  word  signifying  a  sauH  isbnd.* 
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from  the  softer  provincialisms  of  the  south  and  west  of  England, 
and  seems  to  speak  its  foreign  origin. 

M.  Warsaae  considers  that  the  pure  English  language  contains 
both  in  its  vocabulary  and  inflexions,  many  Scandinavian  elements, 
and  he  has  collected  a  great  number  of  words  still  popularly  used 
in  the  north  of  England  which  he  attributes  to  the  Danish  Norwe- 
gian immigration.  But  a  large  portion  of  these — ^we  should  be 
inclined  to  say  the  largest  portion — appears  to  be  common  to 
both  the  Danish  and  Anglo-Saxon  dialects,  which,  as  every  one 
knows;  are  cognate  branches  of  one  and  the  same  language  be- 
longing to  all  the  Germanic  tribes  ♦  :  and  if  M.  Warsaae  had  been 
familiar  with  English  localities,  he  would  have  been  aware  that 
many  of  the  provinciaUsms  which  he  attributes  exclusively  to  the 
districts  settled  by  the  Danes  are  equally  common,  and  are  house- 
hold words,  in  some  of  the  southern  and  western  counties. 

Admitting  the  influence  which  the  great  influx  of  the  Danes  in 
the  9th  and  10th  centuries  must  have  had  on  the  dialect  of  the 
northern,  midland,  and  eastern,  parts  of  England,  we  cannot  for- 
get the  fact,  which  has  escaped  M.  Warsaae's  observation,  that 
long  anterior  to  that  immigration,  there  was  a  difference  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  dialects  prevailing  in  parts  of  England  according  as 
they  were  settled  by  the  various  tribes  of  Jutes,  Angles  and 
Saxons  ;  and  that  it  is  an  entirely  gratuitous  supposition  to  imagine 
that  either  of  these  dialects  commenced  at  a  later  period  than 
another.  The  Jutes  were  but  a  small  tribe,  while  the  Saxons 
extensively  occupied  the  south  of  England,  and  the  Angles  spread 

♦  Even  now  there  b  a  great  similarity  between  the  English  and  Danish  languages,  so  much 
80  that  an  Englishman  travelling  in  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  is  soon  at  home  in  the 
use  of  all  familiar  names  and  phrases.  So  great  a  number  of  words  arc  common  to  both, 
that  he  has  only  to  acquire  the  inflexion  and  mode  of  pronunciation.  We  were  once  in 
company  for  some  days  in  a  Norwegian  family  with  a  native  of  the  Orkneys  and  a  gentle- 
man of  lowland  Scotch  extraction,  being  ourselves  of  purely  West-Saxon  breed  ;  and  it 
was  curious  to  observe  that  the  ability  of  the  respective  strangers  to  comprehend  and  make 
themselves  intelligible  in  the  language  of  their  entertainers  was  measured  by  the  degrees 
of  latitude  which  they  severally  represented.  The  Orkneys,  it  is  known,  were  completely 
colonized  by  the  Norwegians;  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  received  a  largo  infusion  of 
Danish  or  Norwegian  settlers.  The  modern  dialect  of  Norway  scarcely  differs  from  the 
Danish;  a  Scotchman  or  Yorkshire  man,  speaking  English  with  a  broad  accent,  would  make 
his  wants  tolerably  understood  by  an  intelligent  native ;  and  even  a  Southern  finds  his 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  idiom  and  pronunciation,  the  words  of  the  two  languages  being 
in  a  large  proportion  the  same. 
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themselves  in  great  numbers  over  East-Anglia,  Northumbria  and 
the  south  of  Scotland.  Their  language  was  more  broad  and 
harsh  than  the  West-Saxon,  and  our  best  philologers  are  dispo^j 
to  trace  its  marked  difference  from  the  southern  dialects  to  this 
earlier  period.  Doubtless  the  immigration  of  the  Danes,  who 
were  nearly  allied  to  the  Angles,  added  fresh  Scandinavian  ele- 
ments  to  it,  and  as  they  coalesced  with  the  remnant  of  the  Anglian 
population  using  a  similar  idiom,  every  thing  tended  to  perpetuate 
its  distinction  from  the  dialects  of  the  south  of  England. 

The  near  relationship  of  the  men  of  the  north  of  England  with 
the  Scandinanan  people  is  said  to  be  reflected  in  popular  songs, 
the  memory  of  which  still  lingers  in  those  districts.  In  the  Dis- 
sertation prefixed  to  the  Heimskringla, — which  has  been  already 
referred  to,  Mr  Laing  drew  particular  attention  to  the  very  exten- 
sive remains  of  the  Northern  literature,  exhibiting  a  great 
intellectual  activity,  and  necessarily  exercising  a  vast  influence  on 
the  people  amongst  whom  it  was  current,  from  a  very  early  age. 
He  supplies  from  Danish  authorities  a  list  of  169  works,  in  prose 
and  verse,  historical  and  fabulous,  composed  or  reduced  to  writing 
from  oral  tradition  between  the  8th  and  1 3th  centuries,  which 
form  a  body  of  national  literature  such  as  no  other  country  in  the 
same  stage  of  civilization  has  furnished,  and  containing  a  fund  of 
information  on  the  history,  the  religion  and  the  manners  of  the 
Scandinavian  nations.  What  we  know  of  the  early  history  of 
every  people  can  only  be  derived  from  traditionary  stories, 
ballads  and  songs.  The  Antient  Britons  and  Celts  had  their 
bards,  the  Saxons  their  minstrels,  and  the  Normans  and  Proven- 
cals their  troubadours  and  minnesingers ;  but  the  Scandinavian 
Scalds  and  Saga-writers  were  a  more  numerous  class,  rank  higher 
in  the  historic  order,  and  it  would  appear  exercised  a  vastly  supe- 
rior influence  on  the  great  body  of  the  people,  for  whom  they 
more  especially  sung  and  wrote. 

That  the  Anglo-Saxons,  like  all  other  rude  nations,  recited  in 
verse  their  national  annals,  and  the  achievements  of  their  heroes, 
tliere  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  Specimens  of  such  songs  are  pre- 
served in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  we  have  the  anecdotes  of 
Alfred's  entrance,  disguised  as  a  minstrel,  into  the  Danish  camp-- 
wliich,  by  the  way,  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  great  similarity 
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•  dialects — and  of  Alfred's  obtaining  a  reward  for  learning  to 
^ad  the  ballads  which  before  he  had  recited  by  rote.  But  we  have 
le  authority  of  Sharon  Turner  for  remarking  that  the  Anglo- 
ixon  poetry  was  but  scanty  and  barren.  What  it  was,  christi- 
lized  and  polished  by  the  piety  and  genius  of  Alfred,  the  Eng- 
sh  reader  has  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  in  one  of  the  most 
iteresting  parts  of  the  present  volimie.  But  in  this,  as  in  every 
ther  of  his  comprehensive  designs,  he  stood  alone.  His  great 
bject,  he  tells  us,  was  to  create  a  popular  national  Uterature,  of 
rhich  there  was  none,  and  he  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
oreign  elements  to  form  it.  How  he  laboured  for  the  diffusion 
►f  knowledge  among  his  people  by  the  translation  of  a  niunber 
►f  foreign  works  into  their  native  tongue,  subsequent  pages  will 
ibundantly  manifest.  But  in  the  five  succeeding  centuries,  we 
lave,  with  the  exception  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  scarcely  an 
original  Anglo-Saxon  or  English  work.  The  writers  of  the 
imes  composed  in  Latin,  and  therefore  their  labours  were  useless 
:o  the  great  bulk  of  the  people. 

This  state  of  things  is  contrasted  with  the  intellectual  activity 
of  the  Scandinavians,  which  during  the  same  period  gave  birth  to 
a  literature  in  the  popular  tongue  which  was  widely  diffused  and 
intensely  national.     It  embraced  a  wide  field,  from  the  mythic 
poetry  of  the  elder  Edda,  handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  to  the 
Sagas,  which  pourtray  with  graphic  truth,  both  in  narrative  and 
Jable,  the  social  and  private  life  of  the  people,  and  record  with 
historic  fidelity  the  annals  and  exploits  of  Scandinavian  kings 
and  nkings.     The  life  full  of  adventure,  the  lingering  of  a  primi- 
tive and  mysterious  religion  for  centuries  after  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  Christianized,  the  peculiar  manners  and  institutions  of  the 
Scandinavian  nations,  and  their  dispersion  and  conquests  in  so 
many  foreign  countries,  gave  full  scope  to  the  genius  of  the 
Scalds  and  Saga-writers,  and  their  compositions  found  an  echo 
in  the  hearts  and  feelings  of  a  passionate  and  patriotic  people 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

An  island  in  the  extreme  North,  on  the  verge  of  the  arctic 
circle,  was  the  asylum  of  the  most  intelligent  spirits  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian race,  during  centuries  of  violence,  of  social  disorder,  and 
intellectual  torpidity  among  the  populations  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
A  tempestuous  ocean  surging  sullenly  on  its  ice-bound  coast,  the 
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long  nights  illuminated  by  the  dazzling  coruscations  of  a  polar 
winter,  and  volcanic  fires  contending  with  frost  and  snow  to 
invest  nature  with  her  most  majestic  aspects, — ^it  was  a  fitting 
refuge  for  the  last  of  the  Scalds  who  sung  of  Odin  and  of  Thor, 
of  Rognarok  the  twilight  of  the  Gods,  and  of  Nastrond  the  shore 
of  the  dead.  From  Iceland  they  went  forth  to  witness  and  record 
the  achievements  of  their  countrymen  the  conquerors  and  settien 
of  so  many  distant  lands,  and  there,  in  process  of  time,  the  £ddas 
and  Sagas,  old  traditions  and  recent  annals,  were  committed  to 
writing. 

Scandinavian  bards  frequented  the  courts  of  the  Danish  kings 
and  powerful  jarls  of  that  race  in  England.  Egin  Skallegrimsen, 
an  Icelandic  Scald,  was  with  the  Saxon  king  Athelstane  at  the 
great  battle  of  Brunanberg,  in  which  his  brother  Thorolf  fell,  and 
which  afforded  the  old  northern  bards  matter  for  enthusiastic 
song.  The  Scald  remained  some  time  at  the  court  of  Athelstane, 
from  whom  he  received  magnificent  gifts ;  and  another  Icelandic 
Scald,  Gunlang  Ormstunge,  was  entertained  by  Ethelred  the  se- 
cond. Many  northern  bards  graced  the  court  and  shared  the 
patronage  of  the  munificent  Canute,  and  that  great  king  if  we 
may  judge  from  a  single  fragment,  was  himself  inspired  by  the 
poetic  Ijdo^. 

There  still  remain  several  fragments  of  poems  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language,  but  possessing  the  spirit  and  character  of  the 
Icelandic  minstrelsy,  which  serve  as  interesting  links  to  connect 
the  scanty  remains  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  with  that  of  their 
Northern  brethren  in  the  family  of  nations.  The  romance  of 
"  Beowulf,"  the  only  complete  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  any  lengdi 
which  has  come  down  to  us, — in  its  present  form  a  work  pro- 
bably of  the  tenth  century  and  purely  Anglo-Saxon  in  language— 
is  claimed  by  Mr  Sharon  Turner  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  muse.  It 
has  however  a  close  affinity  with  the  Icelandic  poetry,  and  the 
better  opinion  appears  to  be  that  it  was  originally  the  composition 
of  a  Scandinavian  bard,  and  was  translated  and  modernized  in 
the  Dano-Saxon  period.  With  these  slight  exceptions,  we  aw 
unable  to  discover  any  traces  of  the  wild  imaginative  power,  the 
deep  impassioned  feeling  and  the  heroic  grandeur  of  sentiment, 
which  inspired  the  free  genius  of  the  Northern  Muse,  in  their 
influence  on  such  remains  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  as  have  been 
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preserved  to  us.  The  inspiration  was  altogether  national  and 
inseparably  linked  with  the  sublime  though  wild,  traditions  of  the 
northern  theogony,  so  that  it  ceased  in  a  foreign  soil  and  yielded 
to  the  influences  of  a  purer  faith. 


The  Christianized  Danes  however  must  have  early  devoted 
themselves  to  studies  which  prepared  the  way  for  their  filling  the 
highest  offices  in  the  Church,  and  their  gaining  weight  and  im- 
portance in  the  nation.  The  great  abbey  of  Croyland  in  East 
Anglia  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  seat  of  learning  in 
those  times  for  the  foreigners  settled  in  England.  Even  before 
the  reign  of  Alfred,  shortly  after  the  year  800,  it  had  a  Danish 
abbot,  Sivard,  and  Danish  monks,  Eskil  and  Thurstan.  Several 
of  its  benefactors  were  of  Scandinavian  extraction,  and  the 
possessions  they  bestowed  upon  it  bore  names  of  Danish  termina- 
tion. Thorketil,  another  Danish  abbot,  rebuilt  the  convent  after 
it  had  been  sacked  and  burnt  by  the  heathen  pirates ;  and  many 
other  abbots  of  Danish  origin  governed  it  from  the  ninth  to  the 
twelfth  century.  Another  Dane,  named  Thurstan,  is  said  to  have 
rebuilt  the  convent  of  Ely  in  the  same  neighbourhood ;  which  it 
will  be  recollected  was  the  district  earliest  peopled  by  Scandina- 
vian settlers. 

Somewhat  later,  Christianity  obtained  a  footing  among  the 
Danes  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom.  In  the  year  940  it  was  so 
far  established,  that  there  is  reason  to  think,  Wulfstan  (Ulfsteen  ?) 
the  Archbishop  of  York  was  of  Danish  extraction.  At  least,  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Danish  king  Olaf  against  king  Edmund, 
and  it  is  singular  that  in  negotiating  the  famous  treaty  which 
established  the  Watling  Street  as  the  boundary  between  the 
territories  of  the  two  kings,  Odo  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  was  undoubtedly  of  foreign  origin — for  his  father  was  a 
Dane  who  fought  in  the  host  of  the  vikings  against  Alfred  the 
great — took  part  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  side.  Wulfstan's  successor 
Osketil  was  certainly  a  Dane;  and  thus,  within  half  a  century 
after  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great,  we  are  presented  with  the 
singular  spectacle  of  the  two  highest  ecclesiastics  in  England,  the 
primates  of  Canterbury  and  York,  being  both  of  Danish  extrac- 
tion.   A  great  body  of  the  inferior  clergy,  particularly  in  the 
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North  and  East  of  England^  must  likewise  have  been  of  Da- 
nish origin;  and  from  them  were  naturally  selected,  as  thar 
names  shew,  the  missionaries  who,  speaking  the  language  of  thdr 
fatherland  and  connected  probably  with  Scandinavian  families, 
went  forth  from  England  in  the  tenth  century  to  convert  thdr 
heathen  kinsmen  and  countrymen  to  the  faith  of  which  they  had 
imbibed  the  doctrines  in  their  adopted  country.  The  eccleaas- 
tical  influence  of  the  Danes,  thus  early  developed,  naturally 
increased  on  the  accession  of  Canute  to  the  throne,  and  even 
after  the  fall  of  the  Danish  power,  we  find  many  high  dignitarks 
of  the  Church  with  Scandinavian  names,  in  various  parts  <rf 
England. 


Whilst  the  Danes  succeeded  in  advancing  men  of  their  own 
race  to  the  highest  seats  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  hierarchy,  thdr 
leaders  also  took  their  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  secular  aris- 
tocracy. They  not  only  exercised  almost  independent  power  in 
the  vast  territories  which  they  had  made  their  own,  but  were 
advanced  to  high  offices  in  the  courts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
and  gradually  engrafted  themselves  by  marriage  on  the  families 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobility.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Athelstane 
many  Danish-Norwegian  chiefs  were  attached  to  the  court. 
They  were  witnesses  to  his  charters,  and  at  the  great  battle  of 
Brunanberg  (Brumford  in  Lincolnshire  ?)  even  fought  in  his  army 
against  the  Northumbrian  Danes,  who  had  united  their  forces 
with  the  Scots  and  the  Britons. 

King  Edgar,  educated  in  East  Anglia  under  the  care  of  Queen 
Alfwena,  the  widow  of  Guthrum,  was  partial  to  the  Danes,  and 
surrounded  himself  with  their  chiefs  as  his  most  trusted  follower 
Ethelred  II,  during  his  contest  with  Svend  and  Canute,  had 
Danish  chiefs  about  him,  as  we  find  by  their  signatures  to  his 
charters.  He  married  a  daughter  of  one  of  them,  and  their  son, 
the  renowned  Edmund  Ironsides,  in  a  degenerate  age,  exhibited 
talents  and  courage  which  seem  to  have  been  derived  by  his 
descent,  on  his  mother's  side,  from  the  vigorous  northern  stock: 
while  Ethelred  gave  his  daughter  Alfhilde  in  marriage  to  Ufketil, 
a  Dane  who  was  sheriff,  or  earl,  in  East  Anglia.  The  increasing 
power  of  the  Danish  aristocracy,  which  had  prepared  the  way  for 
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the  accession  of  Canute  the  Great,  supplanted  that  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nobles,  who  during  his  reign  lost  many  of  the  fiefs  and 
posts  of  honour  which  were  formerly  in  their  possession  ;  though 
the  wise  and  conciliating  policy  of  the  Scandinavian  king  tended 
so  far  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  two  nations, 
that  we  are  told  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobility  became  by  imperceptible 
degrees  more  than  half  Danish. 

Notwithstanding  the  restoration  of  the  Saxon  line,  and  the 
expulsion    of   many  great   Danish   chiefs  from  his   court  and 
kingdom  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  Danes  in  England  were 
reconciled  to  the  change  of  dynasty  by  his  mild  administration. 
We  find  them  filling  the  office  of  "Stallere,"  a  sort  of  High 
Steward  in  his  court ;   they  were  witnesses  to  his  charters,  and 
they  held  the  government  of  counties  even  in  the  Saxon  part  of 
England,  where  Toftig  was  vice-comes  or  Sheriff.     Siward  the 
great  Nor^^egian  Earl  of  Northumbria  interposed  his  power  for 
the  king's  relief  against   the  ambition   of  Earl  Godwin.     By 
Edward's  orders  he  revenged  the  murder  of  his  son-in-law  Duncan, 
by  the  death  of  the  usurper  Macbeth,  restoring  Malcolm  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland.    Edward  the  Confessor  himself  was  half- 
brother  to  Hardicanute  and  brother-in-law  of  the  Danish  Jarl 
Thorkill  the  Tall.     His  queen  Editha,  with  her  brothers  Svend, 
Harald,  Gurth  and  Tosti — who  played  so  remarkable  a  part  in 
the  history  of  the  times, — were,  on  their  mother's  side,  of  Scandi- 
navian origin ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Danes  had 
now  become  so  entirely  nationalized  in  England,  that  their  chiefs, 
in  general,  made  common  cause  against  the  Normans  their  kins- 
men, whose  influence  favoured  by  Edward  began  to  prevail  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  and  that  they  offered  a  more  deter- 
mined resistance  than  the  native  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  progress  of 
the  Norman  conqueror.     Long  after  the   southern  districts  of 
England  were  reduced  to  submission  and  parcelled  out  among 
his  followers,  the  Danish  chiefs  and  people  of  the  north,  aided  by 
their  countrymen  from  Denmark,  fought  stoutly  for  their  inde- 
pendence ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  devastated  the  whole  country 
between  the  Humber  and  the  Tees,  and  sacrificed  400,000  lives, 
that  the  conqueror  reduced  the  hardy  descendants  of  the  North- 
men to  a  still  doubtful  allegiance.     His  great  territorial  record, 
the  Domesday  book,  does  not  include  Northumberland  and  three 
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other  northern  counties,  and  we  have  seen  how  strongly  the 
Scandinavian  element  prevailed  in  the  midland  and  eastern 
districts  at  the  time  of  that  survey.  Thus  firmly,  rooted  in  the 
soil  were  the  descendants  of  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  settlers, 
who,  in  those  parts  of  England,  almost  exclusively  possessed  it,  and 
thus  resolutely  did  the  people  of  that  race  struggle  for  the  inde- 
pendence which  they  inherited  from  their  forefathers,  and  for  the 
free  institutions  which  had  been  transplanted  to  the  land  they 
colonized. 


The  precise  character  of  the  Dano-Saxon  laws  and  institutions, 
as  to  their  difference  from  the  cognate  Anglo-Saxon  system, — and 
what  traces  of  them  are  still  to  be  discovered  in  the  frame  of  the 
English  laws  and  constitution — are  questions  which  admit  of  no 
very  easy  solution.  The  free  institutions  common  in  some  mea- 
sure to  all  the  nations  of  Teutonic  origin,  which  secured  to  the 
freemen  and  landed  proprietors  of  every  class  an  influential  voice 
in  the  legislation,  and  assigned  to  them  privileges  and  duties  in  the 
administration  of  justice, — these  free  institutions  flourished  with 
peculiar  vigour  in  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Physical  causes 
to  which  reference  has  been  already  made, — the  intersection  of 
the  great  maritime  branch  of  the  Scandinaviam  peninsula  by 
fjords,  lakes  and  mountains,  the  narrowness  of  most  of  the  vallies, 
and  the  general  infertility  of  the  soil, — led  to  the  distribution  of 
the  land  among  a  class  of  small  proprietors,  cultivating  their  own 
farms  and  holding  them  by  a  tenure  perfectly  free.  The  nature 
of  the  country,  and  the  exclusion  of  inheritance  by  primogeniture, 
prevented  the  accumulation  of  large  estates  and  the  rise  of  a 
territorial  nobihty  who  in  other  countries  became  feudal  lords. 
Considerable  power  consequently  devolved  on  these  independent 
Udallers  and  Bonders.  It  was  exercised  in  Things,  or  assemblies 
of  the  people  which,  whether  provincial  or  metropolitan,  were 
periodically  held,  both  as  courts  of  justice  and  national  assemblies. 

Such  was  the  love  of  freedom  and  the  feeling  of  personal  inde- 
pendence connected  with  the  Udal  tenure,  and  the  rights  attached 
to  it,  that  when  Norwegian  emigrants  colonized  Iceland  in  the 
ninth  century,  jealous  of  the  assumption  of  absolute  power  by  the 
king  Harald  Harfaager — like  the  New-Englanders  who  fled  from 
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the  tyranny  of  the  Stewarts — the  settlers  established  a  republican 
form  of  government,  administered  by  a  general  assembly  called 
the  Al-thing;  as  they  afterwards  did  in  their  colonies  in  Green- 
land.    It  is  not  likely  therefore  that,  when  in  the  same  century 
the  Northmen  settled  in  England, — the  greater  part  of  them  con- 
sisting of  this  independent  class  of  free-holders  and  urged  by  the 
same  motives,  indomitable  love  of  freedom  and  attachment  to 
their  old  institutions  which  were  threatened  at  home, — the  na- 
tional spirit  should  have  deserted  them,  and  they  should  not 
have  transferred  as  far  as  circumstances  would  admit,  their  pri- 
mitive modes  of  tenure,  their  law-courts,  their  forms  and  customs 
— ^institutions  which  gratified  their  proud  feelings  and  which  their 
preponderating  power  guaranteed — to  the  new  territory  they 
occupied  and  the  new  society  of  which  they  were  the  founders. 

What  might  thus  have  been  previously  inferred  from  the  spirit 

and  traditions  of  the  Northmen  who  colonized  great  part  of 

England,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  historical  evidence.     The 

Danelagh  the  district  north  and  east  of  the  Watling  Street  settled 

by  the  Danes,  enjoyed  its  own  laws  and  customs — the  Danes-law 

from  which  it  derived  its  name ;    and  the  privilege  was  allowed 

and  confirmed  by  the  charters  and  treaties  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 

kings.     We  quote  for  its  brevity  a  charter  of  Edgar's ;  *^  I  will 

that  with  the  Danes  such  good  laws  stand  as  they  may  best 

chuse,  and  as  I  have  ever  permitted  to  them,  and  will  permit  so 

long  as  life  shall  last  me."     They  retained  this  privilege  long 

after  the  Norman  conquest,  for  in  the  laws  of  Henry  I  it  is  stated 

that  England  is  divided  into  three  parts,  Wessex,  Mercia,  and 

the  province  of  the  Danes,  and  that  the  law  of  England  follows 

the  same  division,  of  which  the  "  Danelaga"  or  Danish  law  is  one. 

Indeed  so  favourable  was  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Danish 

laws,  because,  he  said,  his  ancestors  and  those  of  almost  all  his 

Norman  barons  were  of  Norwegian  extraction,  and  because  they 

were  more  weighty  and  just  (profnndiores  et  honestiores)  and 

prevailed  more  than  all  the  other  laws  of  the  nations  within  his 

kingdom,  whether  Britons  or  Saxons,  Picts,  or  Scots, — that  he 

wished  to  introduce  them  throughout  the  realm.     It  was  only 

after  much  importunity  from  his  Anglo-Saxon  counsellors,  who 

implored  him  by  the  soul  of  his  benefactor  Edward  the  Confessor 

to  restore  the  laws  of  that  king,  which  originated  from  those 
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of  Edgar,  that  William  at  length  reluctantly  gave  way  to  their 
intreaties. 

We  have  referred  to  this  transaction,  which  has  escaped  the 
notice  of  modem  writers,  because  while  it  is  a  remarkable  attesta* 
tion  by  a  competent,  though  it  would  appear  not  quite  an  impar- 
tial judge,  of  the  value  of  the  Dano-Saxon  laws,  so  far  as  they 
differed  from  the  other  laws  at  that  time  current  in  England,  it 
exhibits  clearly  their  much  greater  preponderance  than  any 
others.  Selden,  indeed,  says  in  relating  the  occurrence,  th^ 
**  from  the  time  of  king  Edgar  to  that  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
while  the  power  of  the  Danes  prevailed,  the  Anglo-Saxon  law 
was  almost  silent/**  It  would  appear  then  that  not  only  were 
the  Norwegian  or  Danish  laws  established  in  the  districts  where 
their  power  was  long  predominant,  but  that  even  in  other  parts  of 
England,  where  they  formed  separate  communities  or  were  mingled 
with  the  natives,  they  either  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  following  their 
own  customs  or  gave  anew  character,  and  the  permanent  impress 
of  foreign  names  to  Anglo-Saxon  institutions.  The  busting  courts, 
Huis-Thing,  are  still  preserved  not  only  in  York  and  lincofai, 
within  the  Danish  pale,  but  in  London,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  at  Winchester ;  and  **  the 
hustings  "  are  every  where  associated  with  the  election  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  popular  branch  of  the  English  legislature.  Thus  also 
the  by-laws  of  our  corporations  derive  their  name  from  the  Da- 
nish Bi4ov. 

By  an  ordinance  of  king  Ethelred*s,  every  wapentake  f — ^a  divi- 
sion which  is  also  recognized  in  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor— ^was  to  have  its  Gemot  or  Thing ;  and  he  calls  the  Courts 
of  the  Danish  Five-Burghs  "  Gethingd,"  The  Things  were  both 
deliberative  and  judicial  assemblies.     Hoveden  says  that  in  some 

*  "  Nam  a  tempore  Edgari  regis  usque  ad  Cdvardum  Confeasoreni,  dum  peoes  Danos 
BUmma  renim  habebatur,  lex  Anglonim  ponitiis  obmutuit.** 

t  This  term  is  still  used  for  a  **  hundred  *'  in  Lincolnshire  and  some  other  northern 
counties.  It  is  derived  from  the  words  Weepen,  Anglo-Sax.  (vaahen,  wapen,  Dan.)  for 
weapon,  and  tacen — a  sign,  a  token  (to  betoken) ;  as  tacn-bora,  a  standard  bearer.  Sci- 
den  thus  describes  the  ceremony  from  which  it  originated. — When  the  chief  officer  of  the 
district  was  appointed,  the  leading  men  assembled  at  the  usual  place  of  meeting,  and  whai 
the  chief  arrived,  as  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  they  all  rose  to  receive  him.  Upoa 
which  the  new  officer  raised  his  spear  and  received  the  fealty  of  the  assembly  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  custom.  For  they  too  raised  each  man  his  spear  and  touched  that  d 
the  chief — and  im>  they  pledged  their  faith,  one  to  the  other,  by  the  touch  of  anus.  Hk 
claHhing  <  f  spears  was  a  custom  oi  the  antient  Germans.  See  Selden,  Glossar.  in  loc. 
Wapentake. 
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counties  matters  which  could  not  be  decided  in  the  Things  were 
carried  to  the  county  courts,  and  so  late  as  the  laws  of  Henry  I 
the  Thungrieve  was  classed  with  Earls^  Viscounts  and  Vavasors. 
The  name  is  preserved  at  the  village  of  Thingwall  in  Cheshire — 
situated  on  a  small  tongue  of  land  projecting  between  the  rivers 
Dee  and  Mersey  surrounded  by  several  other  villages  bearing 
Scandinavian  names — as  well  as  at  Dingwall  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  and  Tingwall  in  the  Shetlands.  But  of  all  the  Thing 
courts  once  prevailing  in  the  old  Danish  part  of  England,  in  the 
Norwegian  part  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land islands,  and  which  also  formerly  existed  in  Iceland,  Norway 
and  throughout  the  north,  the  Tynwald  court  in  the  isle  of  Man 
is  the  only  one  which  still  retains  its  prerogatives.  It  possesses 
according  to  the  antient  Scandinavian  custom  both  the  judicial 
and  legislative  power.  Assembled  once  a  year  on  the  terraced 
hill  which  for  a  thousand  years  has  witnessed  its  proceedings,  the 
forms  vividly  represent  the  institutions  of  its  old  Norwegian 
founders ;  and  *'  it  is  highly  remarkable,  that  the  last  remains  of 
the  old  Scandinavian  Thing,  which  for  the  protection  of  public 
liberty  was  held  in  the  open  air,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
people,  and  conducted  by  the  people's  chiefs  and  representatives, 
are  to  be  met  with  not  in  the  north  itself,  but  in  a  little  island 
far  towards  the  west,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  British  kingdom." J 


When  we  come  to  enquire,  more  specifically,  what  particular 
laws  or  institutions  were  introduced  by  the  Norwegian  or  Danish 
colonists  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  system,  we  find  statements  are 
made  from  which  we  are  left  to  infer  that  a  signal  instance  of  the 
influence  they  exercised  in  modifying  and  improving  our  juridical 
proceedings  is  to  be  found  in  trial  by  jury.  We  are  far  from 
entertaining  any  desire  to  underrate  the  just  claims  of  the  Dano- 
Norwegiau  immigrants  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  having 
exercised  a  powerful,  and  in  many  respects  a  beneficial  influence, 
on  the  society  with  which  they  shortly  became  allied  and  inter- 
mingled. But  when  pretensions  are  made  to  their  having"  intro- 
duced into  our  judicial  system  so  important  an  element  as  trial 
by  jury, — an  institution  which  is  generally  considered  to  be 
peculiarly  English,  if  not  attributed  to  AKred  the  Great  himself, 

:  "  Wanaac'8  Danes,"  Part  II,  S«ct.  x 
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— ^we  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  school  may  well  be  excused  if  we  sift 
the  evidence  adduced  in  favour  of  the  theory  with  scrupnloas 
care.  This  is  not  the  place  for  the  full  discussion  of  a  subject 
which  would  require  large  detdls  to  render  it  complete;  hd, 
the  question  is  not  without  some  share  of  general  interest,  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  possible  to  render  it  intelligible  within  the  limits 
to  which  ite  consideration  must  be  confined. 

At  the  outset  of  the  enquiry  it  may  be  proper  to  direct  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  subject,  to  tbe 
distinction  between  a  jury^  properly  so  called,  sworn  to  retoni 
their  verdict  to  the  court  upon  the  facts  of  a  case  submitted  to 
them,  after  hearing  evidence  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,— 
and  jurors,  co-jurors,  or  compurgators,  who  according  to  the  old 
laws,  when  a  person  was  accused  of  any  crime,  were  authorised, 
to  clear  him  of  the  charge  by  joining  with  him  in  a  solemn  deniall 
of  his  guilt  attested  by  their  oaths.     By  this  proceeding  the  party' 
accused  was,  in  tbe  legal  phrase  of  the  times,  purged  *  from  the 
guilt  of  the  charge  preferred  against  him.    Originally,  these  co^ 
jurors  were  named  by  the  suspected  individual  from  among  his 
kinsmen,  or  neighbours  belonging  to  his  own  class  in  society ;  and; 
their  number  was  indefinite.    But  it  was  ultimately  limited  ta 
twelve,  and  their  nomination  became  vested  in  a  pubfic  officer* 
They  were  not  witnesses,  nor  did  they  in  any  sense  execute  the 
functions  of  a  jury.    Their  testimony  only  amounted  to  this, — 
that  in  their  consciences  they  believed  the  accused  party  to  be 
innocent  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  alleged  to  be  guilty.    It 
was  something  like  ''evidence  to  character"  in  our  modem  pro- 
ceedings, which,  as  we  all  know,  is  sometimes  unscrupulously 
given,  and  is  always  considered  to  be  of  no  value  when  opposed 
to  positive  proof  of  facts.     In  those  times,  when  the  acquittals 
rested  on  the  asseverations  of  kinsmen  or  friends  of  the  accused, 
the  institution  was  doubtless  often  abused ;  but  it  suited  the  ideas 
of  a  rude  age,  and  societies  being  then  small  and  breaches  of  tbe 
law  generally  notorious,  it  probably  answered  its  purpose  of 
securing  the  punishment  of  delinquents  when  the  conununity 
were  in  their  own  minds  satisfied  that  the  offence  had  been  com- 
mitted.   But  the  institution,  though  containing  in  itself  the  genus 
of  *'  trial  by  jury,**  was  founded  on  a  very  different  principle. 

*  Ladian,  to  clear,  Tindicate,  ezcuae,  from  Isd,  a  way — of  eaeape.*  Cljiksiaii  to 
purity,  was  also  a  law  tenn  naed.    Spelman,  Gloaar. 
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In  their  earliest  and  rudest  character,  that  of  compurgators, 

juries  may  be  said  to  have  been  common  to  the  usages  of  all  the 

l>ranches  of  the  Teutonic  race, — the  German  tribes  on  the  Rhine, 

as  well  as  the  Saxons,  the  Angles,  and  the  Scandinavians.     They 

are  found  in  the  Burgundian  laws,  and  in  those  of  Childebert  in 

the  kingdom  of  the  Franks ;  and  they  may  be  traced  through  the 

laws  of  the  kings  of  Kent  and  of  Ina  king  of  Wessex  to  an  early 

age  of  English  history.    The  trial  by  ordeal,  and  that  by  the 

duel,  were  afterwards  successively  introduced ;  and  these  three 

modes  continued  to  be  the  legal  forms  of  purging  accused  parties 

of  charges  preferred  against  them  during  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon 

period,  including  the  reigns  of  the  Danish  kings. 

But  we  are  told  that  trial  by  jury,  in  its  proper  sense,  was 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Danes,  having  its  origin  in  a 
judicial  institution  called  *'  Naefn  "  which  prevailed  in  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  and  according  to  which  the  accuser  had  a  right 
to  select  from  among  the  people  a  certain  number  ot  jurors 
(Naevninger),  who,  after  taking  an  oath,  were  to  condemn  or 
acquit  the  accused ;  and  judgment  was  not  pronounced  till  they 
had  given  their  verdict.     M.  Warsaae  leads  us  to  infer  that  the 
Scandinavian  jurors  were  not,  like  the  Anglo-Saxons,  simply 
compurgators,  but  that  they  judicially  tried  the  case  referred  to 
their  decision.     Indeed  he  expressly  calls  them  ''regular  jury- 
men," and  triumphantly  asserts  that  it  must  now  be  regarded  as  a 
point  quite  decided  that  the  earliest  traces  of  a  jury  in  England 
appear  in  the  Danelag,  among  the  Danes  established  there.*    The 
account  given  us  of  the  Scandinavian  juries  is  extremely  vague, 
and  we  find  no  authorities  referred  to.     But  it  would  require  a 
critical  examination  of  such  early,  and  probably  not  very  precise, 
records  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  whether  they  may  be  relied  on 
to  support  the  distinction  drawn  between  the  Scandinavian  and 
Anglo^axon  modes  of  procedure,  while,  after  all,  the  real  question 
at  issue  is  not  what  were  the  former  usages  of  the  Danes  but 
what  were  those  which  they  introduced  into  England. 

In  proof  that  among  these  was  this  antient  Scandinavian  form 
of  jury  trial,  we  are  referred  to  a  law  of  Ethelred  II  already 
mentioned,  which  it  is  readily  admitted  was  intended  only  for  the 

*  Warsaae's  Danes  in  England,  p.  164.    llie  words  quoted  in  Italics  are  printed  in 
capital  letters  in  the  English  translation. 
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Five  Burghs  and  the  surrounding  Danish  districts.  Disr^aiding 
the  whole  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  law,  by  a  partial  selection  of 
two  short  passages  and  by  bringing  into  juxta-position  claoses 
which  are  not  connected  in  the  original  documents,  M.  Waisaae 
has  been  able  to  invest  his  theory  of  trial  by  jury  being  in  use  i 
among  the  Danes  in  England  with  a  plausible  air.  But  we 
incline  to  think  that  the  impression  made  on  any  unpiejudiced 
mind  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  ordinance,  will  be 
unsatisfactory  both  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  dealt 
with  and  the  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn  from  it. 

The  first  clause  quoted  is  the  sequel  to  the  one  which  ordains 
that  there  shall  be  assemblies, — "  gemot,"  the  Saxon  term,— in 
every  Wapentake.  It  is  thus  continued ;  "  Let  the  XII  senior 
thanes  go  out,  and  the  reeve  with  them,  and  swear  on  the  refic 
in  the  hand  that  they  veill  accuse  no  innocent  man,  nor  conceal 
any  guilty  one.**  Then  follows,  in  the"  quotations,  a  clause 
unconnected  with  the  preceding  one,  and  selected  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  ordinance  and  having  a  different  aspect  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  its  context  It  nms  thus :  '^  Let  doom 
stand  where  thanes  are  of  one  mind :  if  they  disagree^  let  that 
stand  which  eight  of  them  say  :  and  let  those  who  are  outvoted 
pay  each  of  them  six  half-marks.** 

These  are  the  only  passages  cited  from  the  law  of  Ethelied; 
and,  thus  brought  together,  and  disjoined  from  the  other  clauses, 
they  certainly  appear  to  give  a  very  fair  representation  of  a  real 
trial  by  jury.  We  have  the  regular  number  of  jurors,  the  oath, 
the  enquiry— of  some  kind — inferred  from  the  decision  between 
guilt  and  innocence,  with,  finally,  the  doom  pronounced,  either 
by  unanimous  agreement  or  by  the  majority.  Such  was  our  first 
impression.  But  when  the  last  of  these  two  clauses  is  restored 
to  its  proper  place  and  those  are  substituted  for  it  which  reallj 
follow  in  the  ordinance  itself  and  from  the  sequel  of  the  clause 
first  quoted,  matters  assunote  a  very  different  aspect  The  passage 
in  immediate  juxta-position  with  that  context  is  thi&f  ^'And 
then,'* — when  the  XII  thanes  have  performed  their  duty,  whatever 
it  was, — ^it  may  have  been  a  preliminary  enquiry  in  the  nature  of 
an  inquest, — ''  then  the  accused  shall  be  arrested  and  the  grieye 

f  WnkliM,  Leges  Angl.  Step.  117. 
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shall  entertain  the  cause,**  or  accusation.  .  And  every  accused 
person  was  to  give  six  half-marks  in  pledge  for  his  appearance  to 
undergo  the  triple  ordeaL  If  the  lord  of  the  soil  was  willing  to 
be  his  compurgator  with  two  good  thanes,  then  he  was  only  to 
tindei^o  the  single  ordeal. — "  If  he  be  then  '  fiil/  foul,  guilty,  let 
his  neck  be  broken, — (in  the  case  of  homicide  and  tbe  greater 
crimes).  If  he  fled  the  ordeal,  his  bail  were  to  be  mulcted  of  his 
gelt  or  value.  If  he  came  out  of  it  pure,  his  goods  were  to  be 
restored. 

So  we  find  that  the  decision  of  the  XII  senior  thanes  on  the 
guilt  of  an  accused  person  was  not  conclusive.  There  could  not 
therefore  have  been  a  trial  by  them  in  any  proper  sense.  The 
arrest  by  the  grieve,  the  giving  bail  for  the  culprit's  appearance, 
and  the  real  trial  by  compurgation  or  ordeal,  the  sentence,  the 
execution, — followed  in  regular  course.  It  is  a  mere  abuse  of 
language,  which  ought  to  have  a  definite  meaning,  to  call  the  XII 
thanes  of  Ethelred*s  law  '^regular  jurymen."  For  ourselves, 
connecting  them,  as  we  think  we  are  entitled,  with  a  similar 
appointment  in  a  record  of  Alfred's  which  will  be  presently  men- 
tioned, finding  that  this  supposed  authority  for  a  regular  jury  stands 
alone,  unsupported  by  any  other  precedent,  and  considering  that 
the  age  was  not  ripe  for  the  more  perfect  and  scientific  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  by  an  exact  enquiry  into  the  facts  of  the 
case, — we  are  rather  incUned  to  the  opinion  that  the  XII  thanes 
of  Ethelred's  law  were  merely  compurgators,  like  all  other  jurors 
of  the  times,  sworn  to  their  belief  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused  from  convictions  formed  on  their  personal  knowledge  of 
facts,  of  the  character  of  the  party,  or  on  general  notoriety.  If 
they  thought  him  innocent,  he  was  assoiled  of  the  accusation,  if 
guilty,  he  was  subjected  to  the  trial  by  ordeal,  unless,  as  one  of 
the  clauses  *  seems  to  indicate,  he  was  in  part  excused  by  a  still 
stricter  purgation. 

The  ordinance  contains  a  variety  of  other  provisions  respecting 
the  bail,  the  ordeal,  fines  and  compurgators  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  quote.  The  result  of  the  whole  appears  to  be  that  by 
this  law  of  Ethelred's,  in  force  within  the  Danish  pale  and  appa- 

•  That  which  allows  the  simple  ordeal,  if  the  lord  of  the  soil  is  willing  to  be  compurga- 
tor of  the  accused  with  two  good  thanes.  The  clause  has  been  already  quoted  in  its 
place. 
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rently  conceded  to  Danish  influence,  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  moda 
of  trial  by  cojurors  or  compurgators  and  the  ordeal  were  st3 
maintained.  If  there  was  any  innovation^f  any  modification  of 
the  accustomed  proceedings,  it  may  possibly  be  found  in  oar  hypo* 
thesis  that  the  institution  of  the  XII  thanes  had  the  nature  ^a 
preliminary  enquiry ;  — no  doubt  a  most  valuable  safegoari 
against  groundless  accusations.  But  if  M.  Warsaae  had  beet 
sufficiently  informed  in  the  details  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence^ 
it  would  not  have  escaped  his  observation  that  the  institntiQa 
which  he  terms,  "  trial  by  jury  *•  more  nearly  resembles  the  in- 
quests,— of  the  county,  the  hundred,  and  other  juriscUctions,— of 
our  present  system :  — the  Grand  jury  of  the  county — consisting 
like  the  XII  senior  thanes  of  Ethelred's  law,  of  a  superior  cbs 
of  landed  proprietors,  whose  duty  is,  as  theirs  may  have  been,  to 
enquire  and  find  whether  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  putting 
an  accused  party  on  his  trial ;  and  who  are  sworn,  in  very  ^mifar 
language,  to  include  no  innocent  person,  and  to  screen  no  guiltj 
one,  in  their  returns  ; — a  very  different  affair,  as  every  one  kno^ 
from  trial  by  jury,  of  which  it  is  not  a  necessary  or  essential 
ingredient 

Ethelred's  law  is  cited  by  M.  Warsaae  as  the  only  record  in 
which  any  certain  traces  of  jurymen,  as  distinguished  fiom 
cojurors,  can  be  traced  to  Anglo-Saxon  times ;  and  he  produces 
no  other  instance  of  their  being  recognized  in  the  laws  peculiar 
to  the  Danes  in  England.  But  there  is  a  valuable  record,  also 
relating  exclusively  to  a  district  settled  by  the  Danes,  which 
tallies  exactly  with  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  law  of  Ethelred. 
It  is  generally  known  that  after  the  signal  defeat  of  Guthrum  by 
Alfred,  the  Danish  king  and  his  followers  were  allowed  to  settle 
in  East- Anglia,  already  partly  occupied  by  Danish  immigrants,  and 
the  government  of  which  was  ceded  to  Guthrum.  It  was  a  pni- 
dent  concession  on  the  part  of  Alfred  to  a  powerful  and  still  for- 
midable enemy.  The  treaty  entered  into  between  Alfred  and 
Guthrum,  similar  to  one  contracted  by  Ethelred  II  with  Olaf  and 
the  Mercian  Danes,  is  still  preserved.  J  It  is  couched  in  terms  of 
apparent  equality, — "  This  is  the  treaty  which  Alfred  king  and 
Guthriun  king,  and  all  the  Witan  of  England,  and  all  tJie  people 

t  The  mystical  number  of  twelve,  for  the  jurors,  was  not  a  new  ordinance,  for  we  fiadH 
in  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  laws. 

X  Wilkins,  Leges  Anglo-Sax.  p.  47. 
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of  East  Anglia""  (that  is  the  Danes)  "have  made  and  fastened 
^with  oath,**  The  first  clause  settles  the  boundaries  of  the  Anglo* 
Danish  territory,  and  the  next  fixes  the  mulct  or  fine  to  be  paid 
for  homicide  at  the  same  rate  for  English  and  Danes,  with  a  decla- 
iration  that  the  lives  of  both  were  equally  to  be  cherished — (&que 
carum).  Then  follows  the  clause  to  which  particular  attention  is 
called — "  If  any  one  accuses  a  king's  thane  of  homicide,  if  he  can 
purge  himself,  let  him  do  it  by  XII  king's  thanes.  If  any  one 
astcuses  an  inferior  thane,  let  him  clear  himself  by  XI  of  his  equals 
and  I  king's  thane." 

Here  we  find  the  Danes  of  East  Anglia,  with  the  traditions  of 
their  native  couuntry  still  fresh  in  their  memories, — for  the  treaty 
of  Alfred  with  Guthrum  is  a  century  earlier  than  that  of  Ethel- 
red  with  Olaf, — ^powerful  enough  to  secure  to  themselves  wide 
boundaries,  coextensive  with  the  antient  kingdom  of  East-Anglia, 
regarded  as  equals  in  civil  rights  with  the  native-bom  subjects, — 
and  yet  making  no  stipulation,  obtaining  no  concession,  for  their 
enjo3anent  of  a  privilege  which  we  are  led  to  believe  they  highly 
prized.  The  language  of  the  treaty  corresponds  with  Ethelred's 
law  for  the  Danes  of  Mercia  and  with  that  of  the  purely  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws.  The  accused  was  to  purge  himself  of  the  charge  by 
XII  king's  thanes  or  by  inferior  thanes,  according  to  his  rank. 
Purgation  by  oath,  or  by  ordeal,  is  the  essence  of  all.  Were  the 
usages  of  the  Danes  in  Mercia  different  from  those  of  the  Danes 
in  East-Anglia  ?  We  think  not. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  though  the  Danes  were  probably 
predominant,  these  districts  contained  a  mixed  population.  The 
provisions  of  the  instruments  just  referred  to  expressly  recognize 
the  fact.  But  they  are  not  merely  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
right  of  the  Danish  colonists  to  be  judged  according  to  their  own 
forms  of  procedure,  but  were  equally  applicable  to  both  races  of  the 
inhabitants ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings,  whatever  they  may  have  conceded  to  the  traditions  of  the 
foreign  settlers ;  would  have  subjected  their  native  subjects  living 
among  the  Danes  to  a  new  and  much  severer  form  of  trial,  to  a 
proceeding  strange  to  their  own  customs  and  laws ;  or  that  if  they 
had  been  so  satisfied  of  its  advantages  as  to  disregard  these  incon- 
veniences, some  of  them  at  least  would  not  have  been  led  to  intro- 
duce it  into  other  parts  of  their  dominions.     There  is  nothing  on 
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the  face  of  Alfred's  treaty,  or  the  other  Anglo-Danish  records  in 
which  jurors  are  mentioned,  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  were  a 
new  institution.  On  the  contrary  they  are  spoken  of  as  if  the 
system  was  already  familiar  to  both  the  contracting  parties,  and 
only  required  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  a  mixed  popula- 
tion. Nor  should  we  readily  believe  that  if  trial  by  jury,  in  its 
legitimate  sense,  before  imknown  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was 
brought  under  the  view  of  Alfred  the  Great  by  his  treaty  with 
Guthrum  or  his  other  relations  with  the  Danish  settlers, — and  it 
could  hardly  have  escaped  notice  from  his  penetrating  mind,  if  it 
was  a  part  of  their  own  laws  which  they  brought  with  them  and 
under  which  we  are  told  they  lived — he  would  not  have  perceived 
its  immeasurable  superiority  to  the  rude  and  barbarous  judicial 
customs  of  his  own  people.  He  who  borrowed  from  the  Danes 
the  models  of  their  long  ships,  whose  range  of  observation  extend- 
ed from  the  extreme  north  to  the  furthest  east,  who  gathered 
from  every  quarter  the  elements  of  civilization, — that  Alfred,  the 
great  lawgiver,  the  severe  judge,  would  have  sanctioned  the  prac- 
tice of  a  more  certain  and  exact  mode  of  procedure  in  the  territory 
of  his  feudatory,  while  he  neglected  to  extend  the  benefit  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  districts  which  were  imder  his  own  immediate  juris- 
diction, if  they  did  not  already  possess  it. 

Regard  for  historic  truth  compels  us  to  affirm  that  it  is  a  popu- 
lar error  to  attribute  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury  to  Alfred 
the  Great;  and  we  find  no  certain  traces  of  its  existence  in 
earlier  Anglo-Saxon  times.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  any  such 
traces  be  discovered  in  the  laws  of  the  Dano-Saxon  monarch 
Canute  the  Great,  also  a  wise  and  great  lawgiver,  naturally 
favourable  to  the  institutions  of  his  countrymen  and  possessed  of 
power  to  introduce  them  into  his  English  dominions.  It  appears 
from  his  laws  that  trial  by  compurgators  or  the  ordeal  was  still 
ill  vogue.  It  is  not  till  after  the  Norman  Conquest  that  a  single 
ckar  case  of  trial  by  jury,  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  phrase, 
is  to  be  found  in  our  antient  records.  Even  then  they  rarely 
occur.  The  institution  only  began  to  flourish  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III,  when  it  was  wisely  fostered  with  a  view  to  discourage 
the  trial  by  Duel. 

Whether  trial  by  jury  was  derived  to  us  through  the  Normans 
from  our  common  Scandina\dan  ancestors  it  is  not  within  our 
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province  to  enquire.     In  the  absence  of  historical  evidence,  the 
more  philosophical  view  would  be  that  its  growth  was  gradual, 
with  advancing  intelligence,  though  its  several  stages  cannot  be 
Btccixrately  followed.     The    silence    of    the    Anglo-Saxon    laws 
generally  on  the  subject  seems  to  point  out  that  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings jurors  of  some  kind,  possessing  privileges  which  under 
the   Koman  laws  merged  in  the  authority  of  a  single  judge  who 
decided    both   on   the    law   and   the  facts, — were    among  the 
ori^nal  institutions  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  coeval  with 
their  first  settlement  in  Britain ;  and  that  the  trial  of  which  they 
were,  even  then,  an  essential  element  was,  perhaps  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, moulded  into  forms  fitting  the  demands  of  advancing 
civilization.     One  important  change  was  the  substitution  of  a 
public  officer  in  the  nomination  of  jurors  for  their  selection  by 
the  party  accused.     That  was  not  the  case  with  the  Ncevninger, 
the  Scandinavian  jury,  but  it  is  found  in  the  law  of  Ethelred  II, 
if  it  did  not  prevail  at  a  much  earlier  age.     There  are  at  least 
traces  of  it  in  the  laws  of  the  kings  of  Kent  in  the  seventh  century 
in  which  "  four  legal  men,"  or  "  four  men  legally  appointed,**  are 
mentioned  as  jurors.     Other  improvements  were  made  in  progress 
of  time.     In  the  end,  as  men's  minds  became  more  enlightened, 
the  principle  of  a  defence,  which  rested  the  wrong-doer's  exculpa- 
tion on  the  partial  or  favourable  convictions  of  his  kindred  and 
friends,  appeared  so  faulty,  that  a  form  of  procedure  suited  only 
to  rude  ages  was  radically  changed.     The  sworn  jurors  remained ; 
it  was  still  for  them  to  assoil  or  convict  the  accused  as  regarded 
the  facts  of  the  case,  but  the  line  was  drawn  between  witnesses 
and  jurymen,  and  the  verdict  came  to  be  founded,  not  on  the 
juror^s  own  knowledge  or  impression  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  party  accused,  but  on  the  evidence  brought  before  them  to 
support  or  rebut  the  charge. 

Imperfect  as  we  find  the  early  history  of  trial  by  jury,  and  by 
whatever  influences  it  was  moulded  into  a  perfect  and  well  orga- 
nized system,  its  germs  were  certainly  planted  among  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors  in  a  congenial  soil ;  while  it  failed  of  taking 
root  among  the  other  German  tribes  who  shared  its  first  rudi- 
ments, and  it  found  no  place  in  the  institutions  of  other  nations 
however  civilized.  It  speedily  fell  into  decay  and  disappeared 
among  the  Scandinavian  people  for  whom  is  challenged  the  glory 
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of  having  first  planted  it  in  fuU  growth  in  their  English  colonks 
from  whence  it  overspread  the  land. 


Whatever  difficulties  attend  enquiries  into  the  early  history  of 
trial  by  jury,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  "  trial  of  battle" 
was  of  Scandinavian  origin.  The  Sagas  are  full  of  stories  of 
private  feuds  which  were  subjected  to  the  decision  of  the  duel  in 
single  encounter,  to  which  either  of  the  aggrieved  parties  was  intitled 
to  challenge  his  adversary.  It  was  called  "  Holmgang,"  because 
the  duel  wae  usually  fought  on  some  small  island.  Such  a  mode 
of  deciding  controversies  was  well  suited  to  the  Herce  spirit  of 
the  Northmen,  with  whom  personal  prowess  was  the  first  of 
virtues,  and  who  exulted  in  a  voilent  death  because  it  secnmed 
their  triumphant  admission  to  Valhalla,  the  paradise  of  warriors 
slain  in  battle. 

The  ancient  Scandinavian  duel  was  conducted  according  to 
certain  fixed  laws,  and  from  the  decision  of  personal  animosities 
it  was  transferred  to  legal  disputes,  under  more  solemn  forms  and 
attended  with  the  sanctions  of  justice.  That  the  duel  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Northmen  into  the  Danelag  is  inferred  from  the 
term  *'  Holmgang,""  in  its  pure  Scandinavian  meaning,  being  in 
use  in  .the  north  of  England  for  many  generations ;  but  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  recorded  case  from  which  it  may  be  shewn  that 
it  was  adopted  as  a  form  of  trial  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws. 
With  the  chivalrous  institutions  of  the  Normans,  and  derived 
from  the  some  source,  it  passed  into  the  social  and  legal  system 
of  England.  "  Trial  by  battle  **  became  a  regular  branch  of 
English  jurisprudence,  and  in  times  when  courage  and  superstition 
were  the  leading  principles  of  human  action,  it  shared  with  '*  the 
ordeal,*" — ^both  professing  to  be  appeals  to  the  judgment  of  God— 
a  large  share  of  public  favour,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  more 
rational  procedure  of  trial  by  jury.  For  successive  centuries 
wager  of  battle  continued  to  be  a  legitimatised  form  of  trial  in 
our  civil  proceedings;  and  even  in  our  own  peaceful  days,  the 
ermined  judges  have  been  startled  at  seeing  the  gage  of  battle 
thrown  on  the  floor  of  their  court.  It  then  became  necessary  to 
erase  from  the  statute  book  the  last  vestige  of  an  institution 
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lianded  down  to  us  through  our  Norman  ancestors  from  the 
lieathenish  usages  of  a  barbarous  age.  The  duel,  which  longer 
held  its  ground  under  the  code  of  honour,  as  the  sole  means  of 
redressing  private  wrongs  which  no  laws  are  able  to  reach,  bids 
fair  also  to  disappear  from  among  us  under  the  influence  of 
civilized  feelings  and  Christian  temper.  It  passed  however,  with 
so  many  better  traditions  of  the  Anglo-Danish  race,  to  their 
descendants  on  the  American  continent,  where,  among  the  rude 
settlers  in  the  wilderness,  it  has  assumed,  shame  to  say,  features 
of  bloody  ferocity  which  not  only  never  stained  the  encounters 
of  Norman  knights  and  English  gentlemen,  but  would  have 
revolted  the  feelings  of  the  fierce  followers  of  Odin  in  their 
'*  Holmgangs  '*  on  the  green  islets  of  the  northern  fjords. 


Many  customs  of  Scandinavian  origin  are  considered  to  be 
links  of  the  connection  between  th.e  Danes  in  England  and  the 
native  population,  such  as  the  festivities  accompanying  the  winter 
festival  of  Christmas, — the  yule  logs,  the  holly  boughs  and  the 
garnished  boar's-head, — or  the  bonfires  on  the  hill  tops  which 
celebrated  the  return  of  the  summer  solstice.  But  much  impor- 
tance cannot  be  attached  to  this  view  of  such  observances,  because 
they  were  not  confined  to  the  Danish  part  of  England  but  were 
common  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  equally  with  the  North- 
men derived  them  from  the  antient  superstitions  of  Odinism. 
We  count  time  by  nights  instead  of  days,  still  reckoning  a  sennight 
and  a  forf  night ;  while  at  least  three  of  the  seven  days  of  the 
week  obtained  their  names  from  the  old  Scandinavian  deities,-— 
Wednesday,  Woden  or  Odin's  day ;  Thursday,  Thor's-day,  their 
God  of  thunder ;  the  "  dies  Jovis  "  as  it  was  of  the  Romans ;  and 
Friday,  Frigga  or  Freya's  day,  the ''  dies  Veneris ;  **  while  Tuesday, 
the  third  day  of  the  week,  is  the  Scandinavian  "  Tirsdag.**  But 
the  material  relies  of  the  settlement  of  the  Danes  in  England  are 
by  no  means  so  numerous  as  their  numbers  and  the  extent  of 
country  over  which  they  spread  themselves  by  their  incursions 
and  colonies  would  lead  us  to  expect.  It  appears  from  specimens 
discovered  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers  on  the  east  coast,  and  of  the 
Thames,  that  their  terrible  swords  were  longer  and  heavier  than 
the  Anglo-Saxon  blades.  They  are  distinguished  by  being 
furnished  with  a  guard,  and  by  a  large  and  frequently  triangular 
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knob  at  the  pommel.  Their  ponderous  battle  axes,  famous  ia 
every  land,  from  the  east,  where  they  were  wielded  by  the 
Varangian  body-guaid  of  the  Greek  emperors,  to  their  colonies 
among  the  Celts  in  Ireland,  are  well  known ;  while  their  personal 
ornaments  are  supposed  to  have  a  character  which  connects  them 
with  eastern  art.  The  vulgar  in  some  parts  of  England  are 
disposed  to  ascribe  all  such  relies  to  the  *' bloody  Danes,"  but 
antiquaries  are  unable  always  to  distinguish  them  from  British, 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Roman  remains.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their 
fortified  camps.  Invading  the  coast  in  numerous  independent 
detachments  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  people  they  attacked,  the 
Northmen  skilfully  threw  up  intrenchments  on  insulated  heights 
and  promontories  of  commanding  position,  or  availed  themselves 
of  antient  British  and  Roman  fortifications  for  their  protection. 
Some  of  the  Danish  encampments  are  found  in  the  interior  of  the 
northern  districts,  as  at  Sharnbank  near  Harrowgate,  and 
Gateshill  camp,  of  large  area,  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Nid, — a  river-name  still  found  in  Norway  as  well  as  in  the 
south  of  Scotland  settled  by  the  Northmen.  But  it  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  coasts  that  the  fortified  camps  of  the  piratical 
Vikings  can  be  most  clearly  traced.  From  Flamboroug-h  head 
boldly  projecting  into  the  German  ocean  and  separated  from  the 
main  land  by  an  immense  rampart,  still  called  "  the  Dane's  dyke," 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Humber  and  the  Thames,  along  the  southern 
coast  of  England  and  on  the  hills  which  border  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Bristol  channel, — wherever  an  eastuary  or  a  river  gave 
access  to  their  long  gallies,  or  there  was  a  sheltered  strand  on 
which  they  could  be  beached — the  mouldering  bank  and  the 
grassy  trench  still  remain  to  connect  the  Chronicles  of  the  times 
with  the  scenes  of  the  desolation  they  record. 

The  barrows  raised  over  the  remains  of  the  invaders  can  seldom 
be  distinguished  from  similar  remains  of  an  earlier  age,  except 
when  they  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  where  some  great 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Danes  and  Anglo-Saxons.  Several 
such  tumuli  are  seen  near  North  Deighton  in  Yorkshire ;  one  of 
them  of  very  large  dimensions.  The  Northmen  becoming  chris- 
tianized, soon  after  their  settlement  in  England,  their  rites  of 
sepulture  then  accorded  with  their  new  faith,  and  their  memorials 
have  perished  with  the  churches  of  those  early  tim^.     The  tombs 
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o£    Canute  the  Great,  and  his  son  Hardicanute,  still  presented 
a^vnong  the  monuments  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  m  Winchester 
ca^thedral,  proudly  tell  of  the  former  dominance  of  the  Danish 
ra.ce  ;  but  we  have  seldom  mused  with  greater  interest  on  a  memo- 
rial of  the  dead,  than  when  decyphering  the  inscription  on  a  rude 
stone  in  the  antient  church-yard  of  St  John-in-castro  at  Lewes  in 
Sussex,  which  tells  that  a  Danish  chief  of  royal  rank  rests  beneath. 
It  is  carved,  not  inelegantly,  with  a  double  cross,  the  lower  trans- 
om, fleuri,  the  upper  having  four  quatrefoils  in  a  circle  round  the 
angles   of  intersection  ;  and  it  records  in   Latin   verse  that  it 
covered  the  remains  of  a  warrior  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Danes 
i?vhose  name  Magnus  was  the  mark  of  his  great  descent,  but  who 
exchanged  his  greatness  and  his  life  of  action  for  the  peaceful 
guise  of  a  poor  anchorite.     Who  he  was,  neither  history  or  legend 
further  tell, — mystery  shrouds  the  fate  of  the  royal  Dane, 

The  conclusion  which  may  be  fairly  drawn  from  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  Anglo-Danish  or  Norwegian  memorials  is  that  the 
results  of  the  invasion  and  occupation  of  England  by  the 
Northmen  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  were,  as  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  neither  so  barren  nor  so  transient  as  is  com- 
monly supposed.  Rejecting  pretensions  which  have  been  advanced 
to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  there  is  any  historical  evidence  to 
support,  we  fully  admit  the  value  of  the  foreign  element  which 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  entered  into  the  national  charac- 
ter and  institutions  of  the  English  people.  It  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  an  immigration  which  extended  itself  over  such  wide 
districts  of  the  country,  and  added  so  largely  to  the  native  popu- 
lation, as  we  have  seen  it  did,  and  that  an  ascendancy  which 
prevailed,  more  or  less,  for  two  centuries  in  those  kingdoms  of  the 
former  Heptarchy  and  at  length  absorbed  the  whole,  should  have 
been  without  important  consequences.  It  has  been  seen  that 
they  did  not  end  with  the  restoration  of  the  Saxon  line,  nor  even 
with  the  Norman  conquest. 

We  may  not  be  able,  after  so  great  a  lapse  of  time,  to  trace  the 
various  phases  in  which  this  extraneous  influence  was  precisely 
developed :  but  we  appear  to  have  sufficient  ground  for  specially 
attributing  the  predilection  of  the  English  for  seafaring  puisuits, 
their  spirit  of  enterprise,  their  wide  colonization  and  naval  pre- 
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eminence  to  their  early  union  with  the  most  maritime  people  d 
that  age.  Nor  can  we  liesitate  in  great  measure  to  ascribe  the 
love  of  national  and  personal  independence,  which  has  animated 
the  English  nation  during  its  long  struggles  for  popular  liberty,  to  I 
germs  implanted  by  the  grafting  on  the  old  stock  of  a  rude  bdtj 
vigorous  branch,  of  the  same  family,  and  from  a  soil  on  which  a 
singular  equality  in  tlie  rights  of  property  was  disseminated  amoof; 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  where  institutions  flourished 
which  admitted  them  to  a  large  share  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  and  in  the  enactment  and  administration  of  laws.  The 
same  feeling  of  resolute  independence,  the  same  ardour  for  self 
government  and  impatience  of  despotic  influence  still  characterise 
the  homely  bonders  of  Norway,  in  whom  we  may  even  now  recog- 
nise the  sturdy  likeness  of  our  fathers. 

It  is  therefore  in  the  general  impression  which  the  free  genim 
of  the  Northmen  made  on  the  national  character  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  came  as  conquerors  and  colonists,  that  we  trace 
the  enduring  benefits  which  flowed  from  an  invasion  attended  by 
many  barbarities  and  at  first  sight  fraught  only  with  disaster.    The 
principles  of  freedom  were  doubtless  inherent  in  all  the  races  of 
Teutonic  origin,  but  they  maintain  a  more  tenacious  hold  on  the 
northern  branch  which  was  early  separated  from  the  parent  stock. 
At  this  day,  the  German  nations  make  aspirations  only  to  consli- 
tutional  government,  while  the  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Danes 
with  their  posterity  in  America — and,  what  is  still  more  remark- 
able, the  purest  remnant  of  the  Scandinavian  race  in  Norway- 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  self  government  to  the  fullest  practical 
effect.    The  Anglo-Saxons  had  inherited  more,  perhaps,  of  the 
spirit  of  freedom  than  any  other  branch  of  the  Teutonic  race, 
except  the  most  northern,  but  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the 
Danes  they  had  much  degenerated.     Their  Gemots  had  become 
less  popular  than  the  Scandinavian  Things,  and  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  were  in  a  state  of  servitude ;  while  religion,  as  it  was 
then  taught,  led  them  to  depend  more  on  supernatural  interven- 
tion than  upon  their  own  exertions,  prudence  and  valour.     If  they 
had  been  prepared  to  fight,  as  a  nation  of  freemen  ought  and 
would  have  done,  for  their  homes,  their  liberty,  and  their  national 
existence,  the  Anglo-Saxons  would  have  repelled  the  first  piratical 
bands  of  the  northern  invaders  from  their  shores,  or  not  a  man 
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i^ould  have  returned  to  invite  fresh  aggrdssuoins  by  tid&gs  o^'the 
wealth  and  weakness  of  the  islanders. 

Without  admitting  the  entire  truthfulness  of  the  representations 
Mrhich  have  been  made  of  the  priest-ridden,  slavish,  and  effeminate 
condition  into  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  had  fallen  when  the 
*'  bloody  Danes  **  came  among  them, — for  there  were  still  noble 
spirits  in  the  country  from  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great  to  that  of 
the  Etheling  Ironsides,  and  a  noble  stand  the  people  made,  when 
once  roused,  against  the  formidable  force  of  the  Northmen,  so 
that  though  continually  recruited,  it  never,  or  but  for  a  short  inter- 
val, was  able  to  effect  the  complete  subjugation  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Cngland, — and  not  discovering  that  any  positively  new  elements: 
were  introduced  into  the  national  institutions,  we  yet  feel  that, 
amid  the  general  decay,  the  time  was  come  when  it  required  the 
infusion  of  new  and  vigorous  blood  to  put  fresh  life  into  the  indi- 
vidual, social,  and  political,  existence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people. 
But  it  was  renovation,  a  fresh  stimulus,  the  contagion  of  indepen^^ 
dent  organization,  that  were   alone  wanting.     Had  the  Anglo^ 
Saxons  not  partaken  of  the  spirit  inherent  in  all  the  members  of 
the  great  Teutonic  family,  they  would  have  been  completely  con- 
quered ;  had  their  customs  and  institutions  not  been  intrinsically^ 
the  same  as  those  of  the  tribe  which  was  for  a  while  predominant, 
they  might  have  yielded  and  been  changed  in  the  presence  of  a 
polity  framed  in  bolder  lines.    As  it  happened,  in  the  wise  dispen- 
sations of  Providence,  reciprocal  benefits  were  conferred.     The 
fierce  spirit  of  the  Northmen  became  tempered  and  humanized 
by  their  being  brought  into  contact  with  a  higher  civilization  and 
a  purer  faith,  and  the  northern  genius  lent  itself  freely  to  the  artft 
of  peace ;  while  the  love  of  freedom  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  was^ 
reanimated  by  fresh  draughts  from  the  stream  which  flowed  direct 
from  the  fountain  head,  popular  Uberty  found  support  in  an  inde- 
pendent class  of  settlers  spread  over  the  land,  the  industry  of 
the  native  inhabitants  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  mari- 
time and  commercial  enterprise  of  the  foreign  colonists  of  their 
towns  and  sea-ports,  and  their  courage  was  stimulated  ^id  tried 
by  a  long  series  of  desperate  conflicts  with  tribes  whose  swords- 
were  for  many  centuries^  the  scourge  of  Europe.. 

The  contest  for  supremacy  between  the  two  races,  and  more 
especially  the  exhaustion  of  Harold's  force  by  the  sanguinary 
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battle  of  Stanford  bridge,  prepared  the  way  for  the  Normiai 
conquest  of  England ;  while  the  Anglo-Danes  of  the  nortben 
districts  were  the  last  to  submit  to  the  Conqueror's  yoke.  Wi 
admit  that  their  spirit,  infused  into  the  heart  of  the  Anglo-Saxos 
people,  greatly  contributed  to  the  long  continued  struggle  for 
their  aiitient  liberties  which  animated  them  to  resist  the  tyranny 
of  our  early  kings,  and  had  a  most  important  influence  in  workii^ 
out  the  English  lawsv  institutions  and  character,  as  they  at 
present  exist.  But  we  find  no  grounds  for  the  assertion  that  "Ac 
Danes  annihilated  entirely  and  for  ever  the  Anglo-Saxon  power, 
and  ^hat  as  a  people  the  latter  sank  entirely,  and  left  only  a  part 
of  their  civiliikation  and  institutions  to  their  successors  in  dominion, 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians.*'  On  the  contrary,  every  one  knoira 
that  it  was  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor>  originating  in  times 
before  the  Danish  invasion,  which  William  the  Norman  wi» 
prevailed  on  to  c6nfirm,  and  not  the  Anglo-Danish  laws,  for 
which  we  are  told  he  had  a  strong  and  natural  predilection.  It 
was  these  laws  of  their  old  Anglo-Saxon  kings  which  were 
|)assionately  desired  by  the  English  people  during  the  fir^ 
centuries  Afttt:  the  conquest,  and  the  confirmation  6f  which  they 
wrung,  as  opportunity  offered,  from  the  reluctant  hands  of  tbrir 
Norman  tyrant^';  and  thete  were  the  foundation  of  the  great 
charter  of  English  liberties.  What  were  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Danish  laws  current  in  the  districts  they  occupied  we  do  rfot  at 
all  know.  History,  while  it  tells  us  that  one  third  of  EngfeiDd 
\vas  for  several  centuries  subject  to  these  Danish  laws,  throws  rt6 
light  whatever  on  the  particulars  in  which  they  differed  from  tlfe 
Anglo-Saxon  laws,  nor  on  the  nature  of  the  institutions  that  wefe 
connected  with  them.  They  have  passed  away  with  the  decline 
of  the  Danish  power  and  left  no  record  "of  their  provisions, 
whatever  may  have  b^n  the  Mdirect  influence  which  we 
dre  willing  to  believe  they  pfobably  had  on  the  national  character 
and  institutions. 

Whatever  may  have  beeh  \he  specific  'difference  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  mkde,  the  general  correspondence  m 
their  laws  and  institutions,  th^ft*  common  ori^n,  and  the  affinity 
of  therr  several  dialects  of  the  same  mother  tongue,  formed  con- 
necting links  between  the  two  races  which  from  the  time  of 
Alfred  jointly  occupied   the  soil  of   England.    After  the  first 
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excesses  of  the  invasion  by  the  ruder  race  were  past,  these  sources 
of  union  divested  it  of  half  its  evil  consequences,  and  tended  to 
a  gradual  and  complete  fusion  of  the  whole  population  into  one 
great  united  nation.     The  antipathy  of  race  did  not  long  continue, 
as    it    did   in   France  between   the   Gem^an    Franks    and    the 
Romanized  Gauls.     There,  as  Thierry  and  other  histqripal  writers 
remark,  the  conquering  race  took  possession  of  Gaul,  without 
exterminating  the   conquered,  but   also  without  amalgamating 
with  them.     There  were  two  nations — two  hostile  camps-^on  <)ne 
soil.    Diversity  of  origin,  of  language,  of  manners,  and  of  laws, 
created  a  hostile  spirit  in  the  mingled  population  :  ^nd  the  traces 
of  this  antagonism  were  never,  perhaps,  entirely  effaqed, — what- 
ever may  have  been  the  physical  mixture  between  the  two  races — 
until  the  terrible  revolution  which  sweeping  away  all  former  land- 
marks reduced  the  two  distinct  portions  of  the  population  to 
one  common  level.     Happily  for  our  own  constitutional  liberties 
and  social  advancement,  no  such  distinctions  long  prevailed  in 
England.     Our  Alfred  wisely  planted  the  first  settled  colony  of 
the  Danes,  and  he  granted  them  equal  rights  with  his  native 
subjects.     For  many  generations  there  was  a  contest  for  the 
ascendancy  between  the   two  races/  but  neither  enslaved  the 
other.     Equality  of  rights  in  the  eye  of  the  law  became  the 
birth  right  of  all  who  occupied  the  soil  of  England  ;  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Anglo-Dane,  already  approximated  by  kindred  ties, 
became  indissolnbly  united  in  contending  together  for  the  glorious 
privilege  which  was  consecrated  equally  by  the  traditions  of 
both  races. 


The  researches  through  which  the  reader  has  now  accompanied 
us,  have  exhibited  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  invaders  of  England, 
in  and  about  the  time  of  Alfred  the  great,  under  a  very  different 
aspect  from  that  which  is  presented  from  the  single  point  of  view 
generally  taken  of  them,  from  whence  they  are  regarded  as  hordes 
of  ferocious  and  uncivilized  barbarians,  who,  with  the  change  of 
their  religion,  acquired  the  first  elements  of  civilization  by  their 
connection  with  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  cannot  have  failed  to  occur 
to  the  reader  that  it  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  cultivation, 
bearing  fruits  as  rapidly  as  those  that  ripen  in  a  northern  summer, 
which  could  have  transformed  the  piratical  vikings  and  their 
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f  )llower8^  being  such  as  they  are  represented,  in  the  short  space 
of  half  a  century  from  the  time  of  Alfred,  into  skilful  moneyer^ 
and  accomplished  dignitaries,  filling  the  highest  offices  in  tl^ 
Anglo-Saxon  church. 

Some  allowance  may  doubtless  be  made  for   exaggeiBtioDS 
occasioned  by  the  terror  and  alarm  which  visitations  so  tremendous 
must  have  inspired  in  the  minds  of  an  unwarlike  and  defenceless 
people  on  whom  the  onset  of  these  inroads  fell,  and  of  the  secluded 
and  peaceful  men  by  whom  they  are  described.     It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that  the  Saxon  Chronicle  contains  much  fewer  accounte 
of  the  pagan  barbarities  than  later  and  less  authentic  records. 
Independently  of  this  however,  had  the  strength  of  the  native 
population  been  prepared  to  stand  the  brunt  of  such  attacks,  and 
to  protect  the  helpless,  their  hearths,  their  families  and  their 
substance  from  the  violence  of  the  marauders  by  their  valour 
and  organization,  though  the  slaughter  in  battle  might  have  been 
^eat,  we  should  have  had  less  fearful  records  of   wholesale 
massacre,  destruction  and  pillage.    But  has  not  war  been  often 
waged  by  highly  civilized  nations  with  a  severity  equal  to  that  of 
the  Northmen  who  devastated  the  coasts  and  the  river  banks  of 
England  and  France  ?  Do  we  suppose  that  the  Romans  were  less 
sparing  of  fire  and  sword,  when  they  invaded  and  subjugated 
Britain?  History  gives  very  terrible  accounts  of  their  dealings 
with  the  wretched  inhabitants  who  were  crushed  by  their  power. 
It  tells  us  also  that  in  all  ages  the  most  polished  nations  have 
relentlessly  pursued,  even  to  extermination,  the  native  races  whose 
territories  have  become  the  objects  of  their  cupidity  or  ambition. 
Even  in  our  own  times,  the  razzias  of  two  of  the  most  civilized 
nations  of  Europe  on  the  frontiers  of  their  colonies  in  northern 
and  southern  Africa — ^the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  villages, 
substance  and  crops,  and  the  spoliation  of  cattle — have  not  been 
less  fraught  with  misery  and  ruin  to  the  innocent  and  unoffending, 
less  calculated  to  inspire  terror,  and,  excepting   promiscuous 
slaughter  of  women  and  children,  not  less  revolting  to  every 
feeling  of  hmnanity  than  the  forays  of  the  Scandinavian  pirates 
in  a  ruder  age. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  nothing  incompatible  in  the  accounts  with 
which  we  are  furnished  of  the  cruelties  of  the  piratical  Danes,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  those  which  describe  them  as  living  under 
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regular  laws  and  institutions,  addicted  to  commerce,  and  instructed 
in  many  of  the  useful  arts  of  industry,  on  the  other.  We  all 
know  how  among  barbarous  nations,  the  passions  are  roused  by  the 
excitement  of  war  and  rapine.  Life — whether  their  own  or  their 
enemies, — is  held  cheap  ;  expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  plunder 
are  held  to  be  most  honourable  exploits,  and  they  are  unscrupu- 
lous as  to  the  horrors  attending  them.  The  character  of  the 
northern  tribes  was  imusually  bold,  enterprising  and  ruthless. 
They  felt  a  stern  delight  in  braving  the  storms  of  a  tempestuous 
ocean,  and  the  perils  of  descents  on  unknown  and  hostile  shores. 
The  foray  ended,  the  parties  engaged  in  it  returned  to  their 
homes  and  peaceful  occupations.  They  were  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land  as  well  as  sailors  and  warriors.  In  their 
maritime  adventures,  the  same  men  were  often  alternately 
merchants  and  pirates. 

The  first  incursions  on  the  coast  of  England  were  probably 
planned  and  undertaken  by  some  of  the  boldest  and  flercest  spirits 
of  the  north.  Plunder  was  their  sole  object,  and  after  a  success- 
ful inroad  they  loaded  their  ships  with  booty,  and  the  close  of 
summer  was  the  signal  for  their  voyage  homeward.  The  expedi- 
tions of  these  marauders  prepared  the  way  for  other  classes  of 
adventurers.  They  were  led  by  chiefs  of  the  highest  rank  and 
included  vast  numbers  of  the  free  Udallers,  the  very  pith  and  mar- 
row of  the  population.  These  were  not  merely  actuated  by  the 
love  of  plunder,  but  they  fled  from  the  encroachments  of  atjrran- 
nical  power  unknown  to  their  fathers  to  seek  for  freedom  and 
independence  in  a  foreign  land.  They  were  colonists  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  They  sought  a  country,  more  fertile 
than  their  own,  where  they  might  establish  communities  living 
under  their  own  cherished  laws,  and  practise  in  freedom  the  arts 
which  were  necessary  to  their  subsistence  ;  but  they  were  prepar- 
ed to  carve  out  their  new  inheritance  with  their  swords.  Such, 
we  believe,  were,  in  large  proportion,  the  men  who  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  invaded,  conquered  and  settled  large  districts 
of  Anglo-Saxon  England — the  men  who  founded  the  Norman 
chivalry  and  the  Norman  architecture.  Ruthless  as  were  the  con- 
tests which  preceded  and  accompanied  their  first  regular  immigra- 
tion, such  a  class  of  free  and  independent  settlers  could  not  but 
eventually  add  to  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  people  among 
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whom  t)^y  nyngled.  They  brought  with  them  not  only  an  apti^. 
tude  for  civilization,  but  many  of  its  elements;  they  have  left 
to  posterity  indelible  traces  of  their  free  spirit,  their  intelligence 
and  their  industry  which  it  has  been  our  business  to  follow.  It 
cannot  be  thought,  that  the  same  men  who  in  the  century  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  colon^d  Iceland,  founding  there  a  free  repub- 
lic with  wise  laws  and  institutions,  who  thence  prosecuted  further 
important  discoveries,  and  who  made  that  northern  isle  a  school 
from  which  the  Scalds  and  Saga-writers  s^nt  forth  a  body  of 
popular  literature  unrivalled  by  any  nation  of  that  or  succeeding 
ages, — that  the  fellows  pf  such  men  in  the  same  century  brought 
to  England  only  their  swords  and  their  battle  axes — brute  strength 
^nd  unmitigated  barbarism. 


XIII, 

GEIMBALD'S    CRYPT. 


The  phwch  of  St  Peter's,  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  England,  and  exhibits  architectural  remains  of  different 
ages,  of  much  interest  to  the  antiquary.  Beneath  it  is  an  old  and 
venerable  crypt,  commonly  called  '  Grimbald's  crypt,'  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  Grimbald  in  the  reign  of  King  Alfred  the 
Great.  Dr  Ingram,  in  his  Memorials  of  Oxford,  gives  the 
following  account  of  it 

The  Crypt,  oommonly  called  Grimbald's  Crypt,  after  all  the  controversies 
and  critioiama  to  which  the  name  of  Griymbold  has  given  birth,  still  ooa- 
tinucs  an  interesting  object  of  curiosity  to  antiquaries  and  architects ;  nor 
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15  thei^  any  reason  to  ddiitit,  that  it  was  uiiilt  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
In  its  general  style,  it  very  'Inuch  resembles  the  vaulted  cry^t  of  Winchester  Ca- 
thedral ^  which  is  attributed  'to  St  Ethelwold ;  and  the  oldesit  ^art  of  Canterbury 
cryjpt,  which  is  undoubtedly  earlier  than  the  time  of  Lanfraifc.  It  contains  two 
rows  of  short  pillars,  ranging  from  east  to  west,  and  two  of  square  pilasters  at- 
tached to' the  main  walls.  Each  row  consists  of  four  pillars,  the  capitals  of  which 
are  well  executed,  two  being  ornamented  with  some  curious  sculptures.  The 
vaulting  is'coraposed  of  semicircular  arches  cf  hewn  stone ;  Vhich,  according  to 
Heartie,  i*'as  brought  from  an  old  quarry,  disused  since  Henry  111  d's  reign,  be- 
liind  South  Hinksey.  The  present  entrance  to  the  crypt  is  through  a  large  but- 
tress, which  though  of  great  age  is  obviously  much  more  r^nt  than  the  chancel. 
There  at^  traces  of  two  other  entrances ;  'oiie  at  the  Ve^'t  end,  and  another  on 
the  north  side ;  from  the  latter  was  a  winding  staircase,  leading  into  the  chancel 
above.  Over  one  of  the  doors,  which  are  ^nare-headed)  is  a  transom-stone 
liaving  a  semicircle  carved  upon  it.  At  the'ea'st  end  there  Appears  to  have  been 
^an  altar.  ThVci^pt  is  thirty-six  feet  long  tW^tky  feetteii  thcbes  wide,  and  nine 
^eet  high. 

"ITie  present  crypt,"  adds  Dr  Ingram  in%,  note  "has  been 
generally  considered  by  those  antiquaries  wKo  have  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  subject  to  be  the  'original  one  here 
mentioned,  and  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  St  Neot's  hall,  the 
earliest  on  fecord,  which  was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church ;  aiid  there  was  discoved  if^t  long  sin6e  a  vaulted  subter- 
raneous passage,  leading  into  the  crypt  in  this  direction,  the  door- 
way of  which  still  remains." 

Notwithstanding^  the  opinion  of  so  able  an  antiquary  as  the 
author  of  tlife  remarks  just  quoted,  it  has  b^en  held  by  others  that 
the  style  of  architecture,  which  presents  itself  in  this  crypt,  is 
characteristic  of  an  Age  later  than  that  of  kiri^  Alfred.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  the  passage — probably  an  interpolation — in  Asser's 
Life  of  Alfred,  gi veil  in  pp.  94-96  of  this  vblutne.  "The  authen- 
ticity of  this  piassage,"  says  Dr  Ingram,  "hias'b&en  much  disputed  ; 
but  it  is  of  importance,'even  if  considered  as'an 'early  interpolation 
of  the  original  work  of  Asser,  whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  year 
910  in  the  Saxon  Chrbnicle.  All  the  MSS.  s^dm  to  be  now  lost. 
Spelman,  Usher,  and  Stillingfleet  argue  agkfnst  the  passage : 
Twyne,  Wood,  Hearne  and  Wise  support  it.  \  \  It  is  also  to  be 
observed,  that  from  Twyne's  commentary  on  the  passage  it  appears 
there  were  copies  of  Asser  extant,  containirig^n  account  of  the 
building  of  St  Peter's  church  by  St  Grimbald,  audits  consecration 
by  the  bishop  bf  Dorchester.** 
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